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MEMOKANDUM  DEFINING  THE  ENQUIRY  AVHICH  INVESTIGATORS 
ARE  APPOINTED  TO  UNDERTAKE. 


The  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment. 


The  principal  points  upon  which  information  is  required  are  the  following : 

(1)  To  what  extent  out-relief  is  given — 

(a)  To  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or  remunerative  employment 

at  the  time  when  the  relief  is  given  ;  and 

(b)  To  persons  during  the  "  slack  times ''  of  their  industry  or  employ- 

ment, e.ff.,  during  the  winter  months,  especially  January  and 
February. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  out-relief  is  so  given,  particulars  are 
desired  as  to — 


[a]  The  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  relief. 

(b)  The  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  and  the  total 

income  from  all  sources. 


If  possible, 
before  and 
after  receipt 
of  relief. 


(c)  The  conditions  of  employment. 

(d)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally, 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  out-relief  upon  the 

recipients. 


(3)  With  respect  to  cases  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or  employ- 
ment or  of  persons  during  the  "  slack  times  "  of  their  industry  or  employment  in 
which  out-relief  has  been  applied  for  and  refused,  particulars  are  desired  as  to — 

[a)  Whether  the  cases  have  been  relieved  from  other  sources,  and  if  so 
to  what  extent. 


(b)  The  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  and  the 

total  income  from  all  sources. 

(c)  The  conditions  of  employment. 

{d)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally, 


If  possible,  before 
and  after  relief 
has  been  apj^lied 
for  and  refused. 


(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  relief, 
upon  the  applicants. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  similar  industries— 

(a)  In  districts  where  a  large  amount  of  out-relief  is  given,  and 
{b)  In  districts  where  a  small  amount  of  out-relief  is  given. 

(5)  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
same  industry  or  employment — 

(a)  In  firms  or  estabHshments  where  the  workers  are,  and 

{b)  In  firms  or  establishments  where  the  workers  are  not  recipients  of 
out-relief. 
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(6)  Where  the  comparisons  in  (4)  and  (5)  are  between  different  districts, 
other  elements  affecting  wages,  such  as  differences  in  rent,  cost  of  Hving,  etc.,  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  into  account. 

(7)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence — 

{a)  That  unskilled  workpeople  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out-relief 
is  freely  given. 

{b)  That  any  under-paid  or  irregular  industries  are  attracted  to  districts 
where  out-relief  is  freely  given,  and 

(c)  That  industries  have  been  kept  alive  which,  without  Poor  Law  help, 
would  have  disappeared  or  migrated. 

(8)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  employment  has  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  Guardians  to  give 
out-relief  in  supplement  of  wages  in  a  particular  district. 

Special  Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  Investigators  in  Conducting  the  Enquiry. 

1.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  to  any  appreciable 
extent  to  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  wages,  and  consequently  the  enquiry  will  in 
the  main  be  limited  to  the  case  of  women,  and  of  men  not  wholly  able-bodied. 

2.  In  conducting  the  enquiry,  the  Investigators  should  consider  the  jamihi  as  the 
economic  unit,  and  include  all  cases  where,  say,  out-relief  is  given  into  a  family  where 
women  are  the  Avage- earners. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  the  information  obtained  by  the  Investigators  in  the  course 
of  their  enquiry  should  differentiate  between 

(a)  Single  Men. 

ip)  Single  Women. 

(c)  Widows  (without  children). 

„       (with  children). 
{d)  Married  Men. 
((?)  Married  Women. 

4.  Cases  where  medical  relief  only  is  given  should  not  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  enquiry. 

5.  The  best  primary  sources  of  information  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  officers, 
books,  and  records  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
other  charities  ;  but  it  will  be  incumbent  also  on  the  Investigators  to  follow  up  the 
clues  thus  obtained  by  independent  personal  enquiries. 

6.  The  Investigators  will  commence  their  enquiry  in  London  and  should  then 
proceed  to  investigate  their  subject  in  typical  Unions  elsewhere,  but  they  must  send 
in  their  Report  with  regard  to  London  within  three  months,  and  their  final  Report 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

7.  In  looking  through  the  Poor  Law  records  Investigators  should  note  the 
following  points  not  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  enquiry  :— 

{a)  Whether  a  continuous  record  {e.g.,  case-paper)  is  kept  of  all  cases. 

(h)  Whether  the  statements  made  by  applicants  for  relief  as  to  earnings,  other 
sources  of  income,  etc.,  appear  to  be  verified. 

8.  For  further  particulars  as  to  their  powers  and  duties  the  Investigators  are 
referred  to  the  paper  headed  "  General  Instructions  to  Investigators." 

.  R.  G.  Duff, 

Secretary. 
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To  THE  Secretary,  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 

Distress. 


The  Efpeot  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 

IN  CERTAIN  Unions  in  London. 


Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to 
us,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  interim  Report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 
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London  Unions. 
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FIRST  INTEEIM  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATORS  INTO  THE  EFFECT 
OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  CERTAIN  UNIONS  IN  LONDON. 


The  present  Report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  summarises  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  Part  II,  which  deals  with  each  union  separately  and  also  includes  a  number 
of  illustrative  cases  ;  but  a  portion  of  Part  II  which  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Interviews  with  Firms  has  been  transferred  to  a  special  Report.*  Part  III  (ontains 
statistical  appendices  and  a  Report  on  Outwork  in  Poplar.  All  names  appearing  in 
illustrative  cases  are  fictitious. 


PART  I. 


GENERAL  REPORT. 

It  was  anticipated  in  our  instructions  that  as  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  to  any^^tent  of 
appreciable  extent  to  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  wages  the  inquiry  would,  in  the 
main,  be  limited  to  the  case   of  women,  and  of  men  not  wholly  able-bodied.  The 
following  pages  deal  almost   entirely  with  women  workers  who  are  in  some  way 
associated  with  outdoor  pauperism. 

The  inquiry  has  been  further  narrowed  to  a  few  selected  unions  in  London,  chosen 
because  they  are  known  to  give  considerable  out-relief  to  women  in  employment. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to  make  a  praper  study  of  unions 
which  refuse  such  relief  or  which  give  it  very  sparingly. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  inherent  in  the  nature  of  London  itself.  We  were 
asked  to  reverse  the  usual  scientific  method  and  to  proceed  from  the  complex 
to  the  simple.  Poverty  is  not  like  a  problem  in  chemistry,  where  the  elements 
can  be  separated  or  combined  and  measured  at  will.  In  a  village,  where  other  social 
and  industrial  influences  are  more  easily  traceable,  where  people  know  their  neigh- 
bours, precise  calculations  of  the  out-relief  factor  might  be  possible.  But  in  London 
it  is  otherwise,  and  precision  is  impossible.  By  reason  of  the  area,  the  variety  of 
industries,  the  numbers  employed,  the  facilities  of  transit,  the  mobility  of  workers 
and  the  absence  of  an  industrial  census,  all  that  can  be  reached  is  an  indication  of 
general  tendencies  supported  by  concrete  examples. 

But  how  far  such  examples  are  truly  typical  could  only  be  proved  by  an  examin- 
ation and  tabulation  of  every  case — a  feat  which  the  time  at  our  disposal  does  not 
permit  us  to  attempt.  Mr.  Davy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  (Q.  3,425), 
has  pointed  out  the  pitfalls  in  London  statistics,  and  we  shall  frequently  have  to 
emphasise  their  inadequacy. 

One  or  two  more  preliminary  observations  may  be  made.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
information  was  volunteered  to  us  not  immediately  germane  to  Subject  C.  We  have 
not  troubled  to  suppress  such  information  where  we  were  satisfied  it  was  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  where  we  believed  it  would  interest  the  Commissioners.  As  the  problem 
of  wages  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  general  industrial  conditions,  some  of  the 
chief  employments  affecting  women  have  been  described  in  some  detail.* 

We  have  carried  on  investigations  in  the  following  unions  : — Bermondsey,  Camber- 
well,  Hackney,  and  Poplar.  A  number  of  cases  were  also  examined  in  other  unions, 
chiefly  in  Fulham  and  South wark.  Information  was  obtained  by  personal  interviews 
with  paupers,  guardians  and  their  ofiicers,  employers  and  foremen,  the  district 
secretaries   of  the  Charity  Organisation   Society,  and  various  social  workers. 

*  See  Report  on  Industries  Employing  "Women  Paupers. 
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Diversity  of 
character  and 
conditions. 


Attitude  to 
Poor  Law. 


We  proceed  to  draw  some  provisional  conclusions  from  the  evidence  gathered  during 
our  inquiry.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  call  them  a  series  of  reflections. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  present  to  do  much  more  than  marshal  a  number  of  considera- 
tions which  have  presented  themselves  to  us  during  the  inquiry  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded. 

The  first  effect  of  an  examination  of  nearly  2,000  cases  on  the  outdoor  roll  is  to 
bewilder  the  reader  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  nature.  No  theory  of  the 
Poor  Law  which  neglects  this  diversity  of  social  conditions  for  the  sake  of  easy 
generalisation  can  be  true.  All|  sorts  of  combinations  of  character,  skill,  poverty, 
health,  energy,  and  hope  are  found  in  people  lumped  together  as  paupers.  The 
good  or  evil  effect  of  out-relief  will  vary  according  as  certain  quaUties  are 
present  or  absent  or  combined  in  the  recipient.  The  other  important  preliminary 
distinction  is  that  between  immediate  and  remote  effects  on  the  pauper,  the  family, 
and  the  community  generally. 

The  objection  to  entering  the  workhouse  is  probably  due,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  not  to  a  sense  of  shame,  but  to  the  loss  of  liberty  involved.  Many  old 
people,  however,  think  of  the  workhouse  as  it  was  when  they  were  growing  up,  not  as  it 
is  now,  and  have  a  traditional  horror  of  it.  Some  of  the  poorest  hate  the  thought  of 
mixing  with  the  people  found  inside.  The  same  is  the  case  with  out-relief.  Under 
the  influence  of  popular  agitation  an  increasing  number  claim  out-relief  as  a  right, 
and  look  forward  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course  when  they  reach  sixty.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  respectable  poor — ^though  they  do  not  carry  out  their  threats  of  starvation 
and  suicide — make  all  sorts  of  shifts  to  keep  off  the  roll.  They  try  to  qualify  for  a  pension 
in  a  charity,  under-feed  and  over-work  themselves,  and  die  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  they  will  not  have  a  pauper's  burial.  Some  men  are  willing  to  go  to  a 
Settlement  to  ask  for  help,  and  will  not  go  to  the  parish  ;  but  they  do  not  mind  their 
wives  applying  there.  Others,  when  out  of  work,  will  go  into  the  workhouse  tem- 
porarily as  they  dislike  being  kept  by  their  wives.  These  men  are  paupers,  but  they 
are  a  higher  type  than  many  helped  by  Borough  Council  Distress  Funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  remain  long  in  the  workhouse  they  deteriorate. 

Some  widows,  from  selfish  motives,  refuse  to  give  up  their  children  to  the  guardians. 
Their  presence  draws  forth  pity,  on  which  the  mother  trades.  There  are  widows  who  fear 
to  lose  touch  with  their  children  when  they  go  to  the  schools.  The  mother  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  children  will  help  her,  just  as  do  parents  in  all  grades  of 
society,  except  the  well-to-do.  Some  widows  unselfishly  yield  up  their  children  to 
the  guardians.    It  may  be  worse  for  the  mother,  but  it  will  be  better  for  the  children. 

The  road  to  out-relief  often  lies  through  the  dispensary,  but  there  are  paupers  who 
will  not  call  in  the  parish  doctor.  He  does  so  much  of  his  work  by  deputy  ;  his 
assistants  are  always  changing ;  they  do  things  in  a  routine  manner.  Hence  some  of 
the  poor  try  to  get  an  outside  doctor.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  private  prac- 
titioner with  a  dozen  out-relief  cases  on  his  books,  and  we  found  in  one  case  that 
a  respectable  step-cleaner  had  paid  ordinary  medical  fees  rather  than  disclose  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  pauper. 

The  Poor  Law  was  once  supposed  to  deal  with  destitution  rather  than  with  poverty.  In 
practice  the  persons  helped  have  few  resources  rather  than  absolutely  none.    They  may 
Influence  of  out-  possess  food  or  clothing  or  lodging  or  health  in  various  degrees.   Similarly,  the 

xelief  on  character.  Poor  Law  deals  with  the  "dissolute"  and  the  "deserving"  and  all  the  intermediate 
gradations  of  moral  condition.  And  as  its  direct  contact  (in  out-relief)  is  usually  with 
adults  whose  characters  are  more  or  less  fixed,  its  action  depends  on  what  those  characters 
are.  It  deepens  tendencies  already  operative.  The  bad  will  turn  its  help  into  an 
instrument  for  deeper  corruption,  the  good  into  a  means  of  sustaining  the  standard  of 
life  through  a  period  of  struggle. 

Where,  here  and  there,  a  wise  guardian  or  an  intelligent  officer  takes  a  patient 
interest  in  a  pauper,  an  indifferent  character  may  be  improved  (cf.  illustrative 
case,  No.  32)  ;  a  few  good  are  kept  good,  a  few  bad  are  made  better,  and  some  good 


The  Parish 
Doctor. 


NOTE  : — A  key  to  ihe  Teferences  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Co7i  mission  and  other  pages  of  this  volume,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  on  p.  xiv. 
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are  made  worse,  e.g.,  by  being  deterred  from  seeking  self-support,  by  evil  com- 
munications in  the  waiting  room,  and  so  forth  {t^ee^o^.  5,  29,  31,  36).  But,  generally 
speaking,  and  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  what  pauperism  does  in  the  case  of  out- 
relief  is  to  harden  settled  characteristics  acquired  in  the  outside  world  rather  than  xo 
develop  new  ones.  The  factory,  where  married  and  single  women  work  together,  before, 
during,  and  after  contact  with  the  Poor  Law,  is  a  much  more  powerful  instrument  of 
moral  corruption  than  out-relief. 

We  were  instructed  to  examine  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  out-relief  upon 
the  recipients  and  some  general  answer  like  the  above  may  be  offered.  But  it 
may  be  made  more  precise. 

"What  is  the  influence  of  out-relief  on  the  energy  of  women  ?    The  illustrative  cases  Influence  of  out 

may  be  referred  to  on  this  point  (see  Nos.  27  to  34).  relief  on  pauper 

energy. 

Some  guardians  encourage  applicants  to  earn  all  they  can  and  do  not  reduce  the 
relief ;  others  cut  down  the  relief  as  wages  rise,  or  as  children  begin  to  earn  ;  others 
seem  to  think  changes  in  income  irrelevant  to  the  amount  of  relief  given  {see  Nos. 
6,  7).  No  board  in  the  unions  we  have  examined  gives  adequate  relief  on  condition 
that  the  mother  ceases  to  work. 

These  policies  have  varying  results.  They  may  lead  to  concealment  of  earnings  so 
uniformly  that  some  boards,  instead  of  making  thorough  inquiry,  rely  on  there  being 
undisclosed  resources  and  relieve  accordingly.  Here  the  honest  suffer,  and  a  premium  is 
put  on  fraud.  "  The  worse  they  are  the  better  they  are  treated,"  was  the  way  in 
which  one  officer  summed  up  the  practice  in  his  union  [see  Nos.  74,  77,  and  Mrs.  Quilt,  p.  21). 

But  often  the  relief  given  is  so  paltry  and  the  earnings  possible  so  small  that  even 
with  a  low  standard  of  needs  the  temptation  to  laziness  is  not  great.  We  are  cer- 
tain that,  among  many  aged  out-workers  we  visited,  are  to  be  found  the  most  pathetically 
industrious  workers  in  the  community.  Tliey  may  be  doing  work  which  machines 
should  do,  they  may  be  slow,  but  they  are  rarely  idle  or  drunken.  The  extra 
3s.  or  4s.  from  the  parish  makes  the  difference  between  chronic  semi-starvation  and 
a  low  minimum  of  comfort.  They  w^ould  live  on  somehow  if  the  relief  were  withdrawn.. 
Now  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  fresh  vegetables  and  a  little  fruit  in  summer  and  some 
extra  coal  and  meat  in  winter.  It  would  otherwise  be  always  bread,  margarine,  and 
tea.    Out-relief  varies  the  diet  and  warms  the  single  room  {see  Nos.  64,  81). 

We  have  met  with  two  cases  where,  during  the  husband's  absence  at  a  labour 
colony,  and  during  the  enjoyment  of  an  allowance  at  home,  the  wives  ceased  to 
work,  one  at  shirt-making,  the  other  at  tie-making  {see  No.  19). 

Interviews  with  eight  employers   in  low-grade  industries  in  a  district  where  much 
out-relief  is  freely   given   brought    inconclusive    results.     "  The  foreman  had  not 
noticed  any  special  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  women."    "Has  no  complaint  to 
make  of  his  hands,  but  good  hands  are  very  difficult  to  get."    The  third  knew  of 
one  case  in  which  a  widow  with  three  children  had  been  earning  over  £1  a  week. 
"  The  guardians  gave  her  6s.  a  week,  and  she  became   less   hard-working."    A  firm 
of   sack-makers   employing    150   women,  married  and  single,  has  only  two  receiving 
parish  relief.    The  relieving  officer  confirmed  this  and  said  that  one  was  seventy- 
two,  earned  5s.  and  received  3s.  out-relief  ;  the  other  was  sixty-nine,  earned  4s.  6d. 
and  received  3s.  6d.    The  fifth  employer,  also  a  sack-maker,  "  had  no  views  on  out- 
relief."    The  sixth  (shirt-maker)  replied  that  "  for  a  time  last  winter  some  of  the 
women  were  very  slack,"  and  he  found  that  they  were  getting  out-relief.    The  seventh 
(a  match-box  manufacturer)  thought  outrelief    "  made  the  women  less  anxious  to 
earn."    Many  do  not  try  to  earn  more  than  5s.  a  week.    His  work  is  slack  now 
and  "  many  of  the  hands  are  away  hopping."    The  last  (cardboard  box-makers)  dismiss 
slack  ^workers,  and  "  cannot  say  that  outdoor  relief  had  affected  their  hands  in  any 
way."    All  these  are  firms  employing  from  eighty  to  350  workers,  many  of  them 
married  women  who  work  at  home. 

Out-relief  an 

It  is  certain  that  in  a  fair  number  of  instances  the  possibility  of  parish  relief  deters  5°  ' 

widows  from  training  for  self-support.    We  have  (pp.  22,  23)  given  examples  of  this  and  Siled  toades 
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more  will  be  found  in  the  illustrative  cases.  The  action  of  the  guardians  has  sometimes 
spoiled  the  attempts  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  give  women  a  good  trade, 
and  comparatively  small  success  has  been  achieved. 

"  Sixteen  committees  have  sent  in  particulars  of  their  work  in  this  direction  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  those  sixteen  committees  have  trained  only  eighteen  cases  between  them." — (C.O.S. 
Occasional  Papers,  1900,  p.  55.) 

But  even  here  the  e7idence  is  not  unanimous. 

"  During  the  last  three  years,"  writes  the  Secretary  of  the  Hackney  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  1906, 
"  only  five  women  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  prevented  from  throwing  themselves  on  the  parish, 
and  to  have  been  successfully  trained  and  rendered  self-supporting  through  the  efiorts  of  this  com- 
mittee." 

The  Woolwich  Branch  reports  :— 

"  We  cannot  find  any  cases  here  which  would  substantiate  the  suggestion  that  the  prospect  of 
out-relief  has  deterred  women  from  preparing  for  better  work." 

A  Poor  Law  guardian  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  secretary  could  not 
recall  a  single  case.  Others  were  sure  that  cases  existed,  but  had  kept  no  separate 
record.  In  one  central  union  a  guardian  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  worker  was 
"  inclined  to  think  that  the  out-relief  given  by  his  board  was  large  enough  to  deter 
women  from  seeking  work  at  all." 

But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  influences  other  than  the  Poor  Law  that  are 
operating  in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  widow  whom  it  is  sought  to  train  is  usually  no 
longer  young.  It  is  rather  late  to  begin.  It  is  hard  to  make  her  grasp  what  learning 
means.  The  loss  of  a  husband  in  some  cases  calls  out  latent  powers  equal  to  the  new 
responsibilities  ;  in  others,  wills  are  so  enfeebled  that,  with  or  without  a  Poor  Law  in 
the  background,  the  response  would  be  slight.  The  woman  who  has  had  "  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  good  husband  "  is  almost  sure  to  disappoint  the  reformer, 
while  the  widow  who  has  lost  an  inefficient  partner  will  fend  for  herself  amazingly  well. 
Further,  some  women  are  domestic  by  instinct,  and  dislike  factory  life.  But  more 
important  still,  in  explaining  the  failures  of  these  elderly  scholars,  is  the  conflict 
between  the  bread-winner  and  the  house-mother.  Many  a  mother  is  distracted  during 
the  training  time  with  anxiety  for  the  children  at  home  who  may  or  may  not  be  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  not  surprising  that  she  prefers  two  or  three  days  a  week  at  some 
precarious  occupation  like  charing,  which  allows  her  to  be  in  and  out  of  her  home 
frequently.   The  small  dole  from  the  parish  makes  this  possible. 

"What  is  at  fault  here  is  not  the  widow  who  prefers  her  children  and  charing  to 
skilled  ironing,  but  the  guardians  who,  by  a  meagre  dole,  make  casual  charing 
inevitable.  In  so  far  as  the  earning  power  of  the  children  to-morrow  is  helped  by  the 
mother's  personal  care  to-day  there  is  some  economic  gain  to  set  against  the  loss  in 
value  in  the  parish  dole.  Occasionally  the  desire  to  train  wives  and  widows  leads 
to  curious  situations.  A  woman  was  kept  at  home  looking  after  an  invalided  husband. 
She  offered  to  train  for  a  trade  which  would  bring  her  in  12s.  per  week,  and  she  would 
then  pay  another  woman  6s.  a  week  to  nurse  the  husband  in  her  absence.  As  the 
scheme  fell  through  we  cannot  say  whether  the  nurse  would  have  received  parish  relief ! 
(Cf.  on  the  whole  subject  Charity  Organisation  Review,  January,  1906,  "  The  Relief  of 
Widows.") 

We  have  included  in  our  illustrative  cases  some  instances  which  are  typical  of 
the  help  afforded  by  out-relief  in  tiding  over  the  years  when  the  children  are  growing  up 
{see  Nos  23, 28,  34).  Several  such  cases  were  those  in  which  children  of  paupers  had  won 
London  County  Council  Scholarships,  where  the  parents  were  making  an  effort  to 
keep  the  children  at  school.  The  drawback  in  such  instances  is  the  fact  that  the 
Teal  needs  of  the  case  are  rarely  studied.  The  scholarship  or  the  out-relief  is  in- 
adequate;  while  we  may  be  raising  a  girl  from  being  a  "jam  hand"  to  the  position 
of  school  teacher  we  may,  by  strain  and  underfeeding,  be  manufacturing  a  con- 
sumptive instead  of  a  pauper. 

The  Reliovino'         In  dealing  with  homes  of  this  type  the  intelligence  of  the  relieving  officer  is  all 
Officer. Tiw^sj  r      important,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  it  is  always  all-important.    This  was  impressed 
upon  us  repeatedly  in  trying  to  trace  out  the  real  circumstances  of  paupers.    Even  in 
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spite  of  apathetic  or  indulgent  guardians  an  able  officer  can  do  mucli  to  minimise  the 
mischief  of  indiscriminate  and  thoughtless  relief.  Were  it  possible  to  level  up  the  ability 
of  the  ordinary  relieving  officer  to  that  of  the  superintendents,  many  of  the  present  abuses 
would  disappear.  The  weakest  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  and  may 
have  qualified  for  the  work  as  soldiers  in  the  South  African  War,  as  scripture  readers, 
or  as  gate  porters.  The  best  men  are  neither  bullies,  nor  do  they  "step  in  to  tea." 
In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  guardians  frequently  supplied  us  with  instances  of  relief  mount- 
ing up  as  the  result  of  a  change  from  a  firm  to  a  feeble  officer.  In  one  case  a  superintendent 
found  that  one  of  his  officers  did  not  know  the  boundaries  of  the  union,  and  had  given 
relief  for  several  weeks  to  a  woman  living  outside.  The  money  was  refunded  out  of  the 
officer's  pocket.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  officers  desire  to  be  allowed  to  make  "recom- 
mendations "  in  presenting  each  case,  as  is  the  practice  in  Scotland. 

We  have  found  very  few  traces  of  migra':ion  to  unions  like  Bermondsey,  Camber  vvell.  Migration 
and  Poplar,  where  considerable  out-relief  is  given.  We  have  included  one  or  two 
illustrative  cases,  but  we  believe  them  to  be  exceptional.  There  are  other  factors 
at  work  (see  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  18).  Migration  into  a  union  may  be  restricted 
because  rents  are  higher,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  Camberwell.  Poplar 
is  reported  to  have  as  much  efflux  as  influx.  News  travels  slowly  until  Inquiries  are 
held.  There  is  some  movement  from  Poplar  to  West  Ham.  The  explanation  of  this 
may  be  that  West  Ham  is  over-built,  that  rents  there  are  tending  downwards,  and 
that  agents  are  less  inclined  to  press  tenants  for  arrears.  In  Poplar,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  information  is  that  little  grace  is  given  to  those  behind  with  rent.  In  calling 
at  the  addresses  given  on  the  Poplar  case  papers  we  found  so  many  people  "  gone  "  that 
there  must  be  considerable  movement  within  the  union  itself. 

"  If  you  visited   F.    Street   (Camberwell)  to-day  and  three  months  hence  you  would  not  find  two 
families  in  three  the  same.    G.  Road  will  be  half  empty  at  hop-picking." 

But  generally  such  movements  have  more  to  do  with  rent  and  drink  than  with 
high  relief. 

Out-relief  checks  more  migration  than  it  causes.  It  helps  to  anchor  people  to  a  Out-relief  checks 
parish,  and  it  does  this  by  acting  on  the  children  through  the  parents.  For  example,  migration, 
a  boy  followed  his  job  when  work  moved  to  Hampstead,  but  had  to  come  back  to  help 
to  keep  the  home  going  in  Bermondsey.  Here  out-relief  to  the  mother  and  younger 
children  was  the  cause.  Homes  of  this  type  are  kept  going,  especially  in  winter,  by 
the  elder  boys  and  girls,  who  get  comparatively  high  wages  early.  Where  the  mother 
is  in  receipt  of  out-relief  for  the  younger  children  she  complams  when  the  daughter 
wants  to  move  away,  just  as  she  views  the  boy's  marriage  with  resentment. 
*'If  she  goes  in-io  serv^ice  I  get  no  good  of  her.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind."  It  often 
happens  that  one  member  of  the  family  might  gain  by  moving  to  a  better  neighbourhood, 
but  the  family  as  a  whole  might  stand  to  lose.  The  boy  or  girl  might  find  work  in  the 
new  place,  while  the  mother  might  obtain  neither  relief  nor  work.  Hence  mother  and 
children  are  kept  in  the  parish. 

The  Poor  Law  is  thus  one  influence  which  makes  for  congestion.  But  it  is  only  one. 
The  presence  of  opportunities  for  children  to  earn  immediately  they  leave  school  is 
another.  The  conditions  of  home  and  work  are  such  that  many  of  these  young  people 
are  too  flabby  to  have  the  enterprise  to  leave  their  surroundings.  Again,  to  cross 
the  river  to  learn  a  trade  would  be  to  drop  out  of  the  society  of  the  street  or  group  or 
club  in  which  they  have  grown  up.  For  the  girls  it  might  lessen  the  chances  of  the 
marriage  _  to  which  they  all  look  forward.  Besides,  they  often  think  their  neighbour- 
hood choice  and  superior  to  all  others. 

_  In  other  words,  the  poor  are  more  idealistic  than  is  often  imagined.  It  is  in  this 
direction  we  must  look  for  the  reasons  why  many  girls  placed  out  in  service  from  Poor 
Law  schools  come  back  to  low-grade  factories.  And  here,  too,  is  to  be  found 
some  explanation  why  they  do  not  move  to  the  trades  which,  it  is  ur^red,  are  open  to 
them  elsewhere.    In  domestic  service  they  are  too  friendless  and  lonely.    They  chafe 
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at  having  to  live  always  with  superiors.  They  do  not  get  the  pleasures  natural  to 
them.  They  are  bribed  on  the  material  side  only,  with  good  food,  a  soft  bed,  and 
wages.* 

One  more  obstacle  to  migration  remains  to  be  mentioned.  With  the  lowest  class 
there  is  much  running  away  from  creditors,  but  with  the  classes  immediately  above 
credit  is  a  restraining  force.  They  are  known  and  trusted  wheii  the  slack  time 
comes  by  the  tradesman  who  has  had  their  custom  in  the  busy  season.  They  are 
practically  never  out  of  debt.  In  a  new  district  it  would  be  necessary  to  buil*'  up  a 
new  credit  connection. 

We  have  been  able  to  inquire  only  incidentally  into  the  comparative  effects  of  charity 
and  out-relief  on  income  and  character.  One  or  two  instructive  examples  have  been 
included  in  the  illustrative  cases  {see  Nos.  17,  27,  28).  The  number  of  people  who 
take  the  trouble  to  give  wisely,  though  increasing,  is  still  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  givers,  and  the  amount  of  wisdom  required  is  so  great  that  perhaps 
the  numbers  will  always  remain  small.  In  some  unions  old  endowed  charities  which 
scattered  loaves  and  bibles  broadcast  are  being  converted  into  pensions  and  surgical 
aid,  but  despite  such  enlightened  schemes  the  area  of  competitive  philanthropy  i& 
hardly  reduced  nor  its  darkness  illumined.  In  one  church  vestry  we  came  upon  a  pile  of 
packets  of  garments  which  were  being  doled  out  to  the  parishioners  who  had  refrained 
from  buying  and  selling  on  the  Sabbath.  In  another  district  we  asked  a  trained  social 
reformer  what  she  desired  above  all  things  to  help  her  in  her  work.  The  reply  was,  "  To 
abolish  district  visitors  and  to  educate  the  clergy."  Several  experienced  workers  with 
whom  we  talked  instanced  the  abuses  after  the  late  war.  "  Compared  with  the  soldiers* 
wives  during  the  late  war,  the  widows  on  outdoor  relief  are  positively  industrious." 
"  Deferred  pay  led  to  dreadful  orgies." 

The  following  shows  the  position  in  Bermondsey  at  the  present  time  : — 

"  When  we  look  at  the  Borough  of  Bermondsey,  with  its  twelve  wards  and  its  twenty  church  parishes 
we  see  a  bewildering  number  of  organisations,  but  for  organisation  in  a  wide  sense,  as  embracing  the 
whole  borough,  we  look  in  vain  !  In  one  part  of  this  district — to  take  only  one — we  find  at  work  in  an 
area  scarcely  a  square  half-mile  in  extent,  three  large  and  influential  Nonconformist  missions,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  a  host  of  smaller  agencies,  all 
honestly  doing  their  best  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  But  alas  !  these  agencies  do  not  work  hand 
in  hand  ;  each  ploughs  its  lonely  furrow,  if  not  unknowing  of  the  others,  at  least  indifferent  to  them, 
and  under  these  chaotic  conditions  is  it  wonderful  that  too  often  it  is  the  poor  themselves  who,  for 
their  own  purposes,  become  the  organisers  of  charity  ?  "  (Charity  Organisation  Society,  Bermondsey  Annual 
Report,  1904-05,  p.  6.) 

Hence  the  distinction  so  often  made  that  the  Poor  Law  can  be  relied  on  while 
charity  is  uncertain  hardly  holds  good  in  the  midst  of  such  a  plethora  of  contending 
patrons.  Some  of  the  poor,  it  is  true,  scorn  such  help  and  remain  outside  the  pale. 
"  Of  course  I've  had  nothing  to  do  with  mothers'  meetings  ;  I've  wanted  for  nothing 
until  now,"  remarked  one  dignified  applicant  for  help.  And  there  are  here  and  there 
struggling  folk  who  remain  neglected  and  with  them  charity's  delay  may  be  the  Poor 
Law's  chance.    Sometimes  a  widower  solves  the  difficulty  {see  No.  29). 

The  conditions  under  which  much  charity  is  distributed  puts  a  premium  on  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  much  as  the  Poor  Law  does.  One  of  our  cases  had  represented  herself  to 
different  agencies  as  a  Wesleyan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of 


*  We  interviewed  a  Secretary  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  on  this  subject.  She  had  passed  a  number  of  girls 
from  several  Poor  Law  schools  through  her  hands.  She  tries  to  place  them  with  some  lady  who  will  not 
expect  too  much  of  them  and  where  there  is  another  older  maid  who  will  teach.  During  the  first  year 
they  are  fairly  satisfactory  as  to  character—"  mental  inertia  has  not  been  shaken  off."  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  they  seem  to  wake  up,  become  restless,  discontented,  sulky,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  room  and  will  speak  to  no  one.  A  large  number  become  anaemic.  If  this  period  is  passed 
over  and  the  second  year  ends  fairly  satisfactorily,  the  girl  may  do  well.  Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  a  girl  will  leave  her  place  and  return  for  a  time  to  the  workhouse.  In  several  cases  they  have 
left  places  and  gone  to  jam,  biscuit,  or  fur-pulling  factories,  to  fried  fish  shops  or  to  wood-chopping. 
Miss  Z.  would  rather  a  girl  was  in  a  bad  home  with  a  mother  and  other  children  than  in  any  "  Home  " 
she  knows.  The  schools  stultify  the  mind.  There  is  no  home  discipline.  There  has  never  been  any 
incentive  to  work.  So  far  as  the  girl  knows  food  and  clothing  are  provided,  and  no  one  has  had  to 
work  for  it.  At  home  she  sees  the  connection  between  work  and  extra  food,  better  housing,  more 
clothes.  Her  father  comes  home,  says  he  is  out  of  work,  and  she  sees  that  this  means  short  commons. 
The  girl  who  leaves  a  Poor  Law  school  is  apathetic  and  without  resource.  Things  have  happened 
automatically  for  her  ever  since  she  can  remember — why  should  she  work  ? 
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England,  with  husbands  varying  in  occupation  and  disease,  and  with  children  varying 
in  age  and  number,  permuted  and  combined,  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  im- 
pression in  the  respective  quarters  where  she  applied  for  help.  The  uncertainty  of 
charity  may  be  as  demoralising  as  the  certainty  of  the  Poor  Law.  Now  that 
destitution  has  ceased  to  be  a  test  the  certainty  of  the  latter  is  comparative  and  is 
often  a  matter  of  persuading  a  guardian  to  take  up  the  case.  If  the  appeal  succeeds, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  relief  committee  the  guardian  will  present  the  claims 
of  "  my  Mrs,  Smith,"  much  as  an  outside  charity  worker  will.  When  such  personal 
relations  are  established  there  may  be  as  much  or  as  little  fraud  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  for  in  neither  is  inquiry  always  thorough.  The  superiority  claimed  for 
charity  because  of  the  personal  element  is  sometimes,  we  gathered  from  several  witnesses, 
a  rather  doubtful  advantage.  "  The  committee  is  valuable,"  said  a  curate  of  a  Church 
which  runs  a  relief  fund,  "  in  enabling  the  clergy  to  escape  from  giving  relief.  It  makes 
the  relief  impersonal."  In  other  words,  a  committee  makes  up  for  lack  of  courage 
no  less  than  for  lack  of  knowledge.  In  Lambeth  we  found  that  in  two  parishes  out  of 
seven  the  clergy  have  relief  committees  on  Charity  Organisation  Society  lines.  A 
Camberwell  witness  of  much  experience  told  us  that  "  on  the  whole,"  he  thought,  "  in- 
discriminate charity  and  drink  hit  the  people  harder  than  trade  conditions." 
Others  complained  that  creches,  cheap  clubs,  and  subsidised  restaurants  were  enabling 
girls  to  work  for  less,  because  they  obtained  their  food,  etc.,  at  less  than  cost  price.  But 
the  whole  subject  of  the  economic  influence  of  charities  needs  to  be  investigated. 

The  effect  of  out-relief  on  women's  wages  is  part  of  the  general  wage  question  and  Women's  work 
cannot  be  sharply  isolated.  Women's  work  and  wages  have  also  •  peculiarities  of  wages, 
their  own  quite  apart  from  Poor  Law  influence.  In  most  trades  in  which  women 
are  employed  there  is  no  competition  whatever  between  men.  and  women.  In 
some  occupations  there  is  a  debatable  land  where  boys  and  girls  are  contending  with  one 
another  and  with  adults  for  possession.  Where  men  and  women  work  in  similar  occu- 
pations the  unequal  pay  is  usually  due  in  part  to  some  drawback  in  women's  work.  But 
the  inferiority  of  the  pay  is  frequently  greater  than  the  inferiority  of  the  work. 
The  wages  paid  to  girls  and  women  are  generally  low  ;  the  skill  demanded  by  many 
occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  small  and  quickly  acquired,  the  chances 
of  promotion  are  few;  "woman,  having  an  eye  to  marriage,  is  not  equally  wedded  to 
her  trade  "  ;  the  supply  of  low-skilled  women  workers  is  abundant ;  women  make 
low-priced  goods.  The  whole  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  women's  earn- 
ings are  often  subsidised  by  the  earnings  of  others — those  of  the  wife  by  the  husband, 
those  of  the  daughter  by  the  parents,  those  of  wives,  widows,  and  single  women  by 
charity  and  out-relief. 

In  the  unions  examined  by  us  these  features  are  all  found,  together  with  others  Characteristics  oi 
of  a  ^  more  special  character,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  London.  A  large  number  of  l^oadon. 
men  in  London  are  in  irregular  or  casual  employment.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
waterside  unions  like  Poplar  and  Bermondsey.  Wherever  there  is  much  male 
casual  labour,  women  are  employed.  Where  men  are  found  in  low-grade  industries  the 
industries  of  the  women  will  be  generally  of  a  low  type  too.  The  root  factors  seem 
to  be  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  the  regularity  of  their  employment.  Districts 
like  Poplar  and  Bermondsey  have  long  had  a  large  number  of  men  in  broken  and  casual 
employment  varying  with  the  seasons.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  yesterday.  Similarly, 
women  have  been  at  work  in  degrading  conditions  in  these  unions  for  many  years.* 
Recent  abuses  in  Poor  Law  administration  may  have  increased  certain  evils,  but 
the  evils  in  their  main  features  are  far  from  being  of  recent  origin.  These  evils  are 
summed  up  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  huge  aggregation  of  people  closely  packed 
together,  engaged  in  unprogressive  work,  large  numbers  of  whom  have^low  earning  power 
and  a  low  standard  of  life,  and.  are  never  far  removed,  potentially,  from  pauperism.  Tem- 
porary sickness  or  permanent  disability,  want  of  work  or  old  age,  misfortune  or  vice, 
the  death  or  desertion  of  husband  or  father,  in  this  section  of  society  usually  involves 
recourse  to  outside  support,  f  " 

*  See  the  Eeport  upon  the  Social  Condition  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Female  Operatives  in  the  Central 
Metropolitan  District,  October,  1887.    [C— 5328.] 

t  It  IS  difficult  for  outsiders  to  realise  the  cond;t  one,  all  closely  related  to  earning  power,  under  which 
some  people  live  m  these  districts.  One  clerics  1  wjtaess  with  twelve  years'  experience  of  parish  work  spoke 
of  his  parish  of  8,000  inhabitants  in  these  w  ords  :  "  We  are  poorer  than  East  London.  In  this  street, 
twenty  years  ago,  houses  were  occupied  by  families,  but  now  each  room  has  its  family.  The  dirt  every- 
where is  appalling.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  prec'se  number  living  in  some  houses.  The  parish,  on  tlie 
whole,  18  going  down  in  prosperity.    Old-established  businesses  in  the  main  street  are  decaying.  Tho 
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These  general  observations  may  be  made  more  definite  by  grouping  afresh  the  main 
facts  bearing  on  the  problem.  Many  of  these  are  distributed  through  the  acccmpanying 
pages  ;  others,  gathered  during  our  inquiry,  are  incorporated  in  what  follows. 

In  the  unions  under  review  a  considerable  number  of  married  women  and  widows 
are  working  for  wages,  {See  Appendix  No.  6.)  Their  husbands  are  or  were  engaged 
(in  the  majority  of  cases)  in  comparatively  low-skilled,  low-paid,  and  often  irregular  employ- 
ments. When  the  husband's  work  is  slack  or  when  he  is  ill  or  when  he  is  drinking,  the 
wife  goes  out  to  do  a  little  charing  or  a  little  fruit  picking  or  a  little  of  the  hundred  and 
one  things  a  woman  may  do  in  London.  Perhaps  she  is  newly  married  and  finds  home 
life  dull  after  the  factory  where  she  worked  as  a  girl.  She  may  continue  to  work  until  the 
first  baby  arrives,  she  may  continue  to  work  more  or  less  regularly  afterwards,  or  she 
may  only  work  for  a  few  weeks  before  various  holidays.  She  likes  to  finger  money  "  of 
her  very  own."  The  extra  shillings  "  come  in  handy,"  and,  in  the  case  of  striving  couples, 
may  help  to  sustain  the  standard  of  comfort  in  slack  times  and  to  raise  it  a  little  in  good 
times.  But  the  husband  may  be  anything  but  striving.  He  may  be,  and  not  infrequently 
is,  in  this  class,  a  "  labourer  "  of  one  sort  or  another,  whose  demoralisation  has  been  begun 
or  continued  by  irregular  employment  and  will  now  be  completed  by  his  wife's  willingness 
to  work.  The  weaker  husband,  sometimes  out  of  work,  leans  more  and  more  on  the  stronger 
wife,  sometimes  in  work,  and  by-and-bye  the  husband  is  "  unemployed  "  and  the  wife 
doubly  employed,  and  a  new  proverb  sums  up  the  decline  and  fall :  "  Marry  an  ironer  and 
she'll  keep  me  "  or  "  The  best  ironer  gets  the  worst  husband."  There  are  many  women 
in  districts  like  Bermondsey,  who  have  "  a  real  feeling  "  for  their  homes  and  children,  who 
are  forced  to  go  out  to  work  against  their  inclination  because  of  the  failing  income  or 
feeble  character  or  death  of  the  husband.  In  a  time  of  general  bad  trade  the  woman's 
readiness  to  go  out  is  greatest,  when  the  demand  for  her  labour  is  least.  In  such  periods 
help  is  sought  from  the  mission  and  the  pawnshop,  relief-works  and  the  Poor  Law.  How 
many  men  there  are  in  partial  or  complete  dependence  upon  the  earnings  of  their  wives 
or  children  or  both  who,  for  reasons  of  trade  or  character  or  both,  subtract  more  than  they 
add,  or  who  leave  no  surplus  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Every  employer  and  every  social  worker  refers  to  them  until  one  is  forced  to  beheve  that 
they  are  no  inconsiderable  number. 


owner  of  a  fairly  good  ighop  told  me  the  other  day  that  five  children  had  been  in  that  morning  for 
pennyworths  of  bacon  bones.  Casual  labour  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Women  do  not  go  out  to 
work  as  a  rule.  They  do  button-holing  and  shirt-making  at  home.  Drinking  amongst  women  is 
considerable.  They  have  grown  up  amongst  it.  Women  and  girls  working  tends  to  lessen  the 
responsibility  of  men  to  their  families.  There  are  many  men  who  know  nothing  of  their  homes,  rent, 
ages  of  children,  etc.  Some  spend  half  their  wages  on  drink.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  tell  their 
wives  what  they  earn.  The  majority  of  the  fathers  care  little  how  many  children  they  have  or  how  they 
are  brought  up.  Dozens  of  men  are  idle  and  their  wives  working.  The  wives  will  do  anything  to  keep 
the  home  together.  I  know  well  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
and  will  never  work  again.  His  wife  and  sons  go  on  working  and  keeping  him.  They  have  eight  children 
and  are  not  on  the  parish.  The  girls  work  in  laundries.  At  a  guess  I  should  say  that  six  or  seven  girls 
out  of  ten  that  I  marry  are  pregnant.  There  is  very  little  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  they  think  it  is 
a  pity  if  a  child  is  born  before  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  reason  would  cause  them  to  put 
off  marriage.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  promiscuous  charity.  The  parish  is  too  low  for  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  or  their  standard  is  too  high.  I  object  to  out-relief  because  it  makes  no  discrimination 
between  the  respectable  widow  and  the  dissolute  widow.  Both  are  treated  alike.  A  lot  of  out-relief  in  this 
parish  goes  straight  away  in  drink.    All  relief  is  damaging  in  some  degree,  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  out." 

«  ... 

With  this  testimony  may  be  compared  the  observations  of  a  capable  woman  engaged  m  social  work  in  a 
riverside  parish.  "  The  widow  with  children  goes  for  out-relief  as  a  matter  of  course — there  is  no  disgrace  felt  in. 
that.  The  breadwinner  is  dead  and  the  children  have  a  right  to  food.  It  is  not  made  easy  for  the 
able-bodied  to  go.  And  in  some  cases  this  is  a  great  hardship.  I  know,  say,  a  hundred  families 
very  well.  I  do  not  think  in  these  there  are  five  downright  scamps.  At  the  moment  I  can  only 
think  of  one.  Certainly  the  great  majority  of  the  men  are  decent  fellows  on  the  whole,  who  may  get 
drunk  on  occasions,  but  who  make  great  efforts  to  keep  the  home  together,  who  will  pace  the  streets 
all  day  rather  than  go  home  to  share  the  children's  bread.  These  families  are  the  families  of  casual 
dock  labourers.  I  know  at  this  moment  a  dozen  families  who  do  not  know  how  they  are  to  get  through 
next  winter — temperate  and  abstemious  families.  Summer  is  usually  a  better  time  for  work,  but  this 
summer  there  has  been  no  recovery  and  the  work  is  scarce.  The  people  live  on  by  pawning.  It  is 
their  way  of  saving.  Everybody  pawns.  There  is  no  disgrace  felt  by  the  decenter  folk  in  doing  so. 
In  summer  they  buy  a  clock  or  a  table  cloth  or  a  hearthrug.  They  get  the  sense  and  joy  of  possession 
for  a  time.  It  is  their  way  of  preparing  for  illness.  When  the  pressure  comes  they  part  with  their 
belongings.  I  know  a  woman  who  last  winter  pawned  her  house  bare.  The  last  thing  to  go  was  a 
hearthrug  which  she  had  sprinkled  and  cleaned  thrice  a  week  for  twenty  years  and  of  which  she  was 
enormously  proud.  Her  husband  is  a  good  worker,  and  whenever  there  is  work  going  he  gets  it.  By 
this  June  his  wife  had  got  everything  out  of  pawn  again,  including  the  precious  hearthrug.  Up  to 
two  winters  ago  this  family  had  always  £6  or  £7  in  the  bank  to  meet  the  winter's  strain." 
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"  It  is  the  men  going  idle  that  keeps  our  (collar)  factory  going."  "  I  should  prefer  unmxrri^d  women 
if  I  could  get  them  good  and  steady.  The  great  majority  of  the  ironers  are  married  women.  I  like  to  get 
them  because  married  women  for  the  great  part  of  the  year  must  work.  The  chief  tradesmen  here  are  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  and  joiners,  especially  the  first.  They  only  work  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  are  idle  the  rest. 
When  the  husbands  are  busy  the  wives  are  less  keen  to  work.  When  the  men  are  thrown  out  for  the  winter 
the  wives  are  eager  to  work." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  of  this  kind  from  our  records  of  interviews.  The 
process  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  : — 

"  There  is  further  a  stagnant  and  more  or  less  inefficient  mass  of  labour,  which  is  without  organisation 
and  lives,  not  by  reason  of  its  skill  or  settled  industry,  but,  parasitically  as  it  were,  on  the  casual  demands  of 
industry.  These  casual  demands  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  supplies  of  labour  which  they  help  to  call  into 
existence.  For  a  comparatively  limited  demand  for  labour  there  comes  into  existence  a  comparatively 
unlimited  supply  of  it,  for  the  demand,  being  casual,  acts  like  a  charitable  d  >le.  Many  seek  it  and  are  content 
to  seek  it,  to  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  it,  and  to  idle  till  the  next  chance  comes.  So  men  hab'.tuate  them- 
selves to  the  speculative  nature  of  the  demand.  They  constantly  apply  for  work,  get  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  become  accustomed  to  having  only  that  amount  of  work,  and  do  not  want  more  ;  and  so  they  spend 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  their  we-eks  in  idleness,  and  live  on  their  wives  and  others  in  their  idle  periods ; 
and  thus  in  due  course  they  become  '  unemployable.'  "  (The  Relief  of  Distress  due  to  Want  of  Employment, 
1904,  pp.  11-12.) 

Whether  the  irregularity  of  men's  labour  is  increasing  or  diminishing  will  probably 
appear  from  the  Report  on  Subject  B.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  has  a  determining 
influence  on  the  quality  and  amount  of  women's  work  and  has  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  home.  Chidlren  are  neglected  :  neighbours  will  not  mind  them  for  nothing.  The 
weaker  wives  give  up  trying  to  keep  the  home  neat.  There  is  no  fixed  income.  "  I 
never  know  when  I  may  have  to  pawn."* 

In  many  women's  occupations  the  work  is  seasonal,  casual,  or  irregular.  Where  Low  skiHe^d  aad 
there  is  much  plant  and  high  fixed  charges  it  is  to  the  employer's  interest  to  keep  the  qJ^^.qj^qjj 
factory  fully  employed.  This  is  the  case  in  most  jam  and  biscuit  and  aerated  watei 
factories.  And  the  more  competent  and  thoughtful  employers  endeavour  to  overcome 
the  natural  fluctuations  due  to  the  seasons  by  superior  organisation.  With  the  manu- 
facture of  jam  and  marmalade  they  combine  the  making  of  sweets  and  the  potting  of  meat. 
They  thus  occupy  the  time  of  the  majority  of  their  employees.  An  artificial  florist  employ- 
ing over  200  girls  and  women  in  a  trade  which  lasts  for  six  months  in  the  year  has 
introduced  a  second  trade,  the  preparing  of  quills  for  hat  trimming,  and  now  the  workers 
are  employed  aU  round  the  year.  Some  make  to  stock  in  slack  seasons,  others  work  fewer 
hours  ;  some  employ  half  the  workers  half  the  week  ;  others  again  dismiss  the  least 
skilled  and  share  what  work  there  is  among  the  more  skilled.  In  some  factories  several 
devices  will  be  found  combined.  The  greatest  diversity  prevails.  A  sudden  increase  of 
orders  frightens  the  unready  employer  into  engaging  a  number  of  extra  hands  to  be 
dismissed  when  the  spurt  is  over.  Harmful  panics  of  this  type  will  only  disappear 
with  the  incompetent  employer.  One  jam  maker,  pays  a  minimum  wage  of 
9s.  for  a  full  week ;  another  pays  13s.  9d.  The  former  employs  a  large  number 
of  rough  married  women,  who  are  taken  on  or  dismissed  or  who  discharge 
themselves  with  great  frequency  ;  the  latter  gives  and  requires  a  reference  and  claims 
that  for  the  higher  wage  he  obtains  a  more  respectable  and  efficient  girl  (over  eighteen), 
who  can  be  moved  about  from  one  department  to  another  so  that  irregularity  is  reduced, 
though  not  abolished.  Some  examples  of  the  fluctuations  of  factory  employment  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8. 

As  a  rule  the  large  employer  has  not  "  the  least  idea  "  what  becomes  of  his  discharged  Abundance  of 
workers.    All  he  knows  is  that  when  he  wants  to  take  them  on  again  they  will  be  on  jo^-skilled  labour 
the  steps  in  larger  numbers  than  are  required.    When  we  put  the  question,  "Is  there  °" 
any  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  women  and  girls  in  your  trade  ?  "  as  we  did  repeatedly,  the 
reply  was  invariably  the  same  in  the  case  of  low-skilled  employments.    The  question 
seemed  to  verge  on  the  absurd.    One  giver-out  in  Hackney  insisted  on  demonstrating 
our  innocence  by  putting  in  his  window  a  dirty  half  sheet  of  notepaper  with  the  legend 

*  Mrs.  Shoulder  has  three  children  and  does  charing  now  and  again.  She  earns  2s.  a  day  with  substantial 
dinner  and  tea.  Her  husband  was  out  of  work.  He  was  offered  a  place  at  a  guinea  and  thought  he  ought 
not  to  take  it.  Rent  was  6s.  6d.  and  how  could  he  pay  this  and  keep  a  familv  !  He  felt  he  was  giving  his 
labour  away.  Wife  urged  him  to  take  it  and  she  would  do  a  "  bit  more  charing."  Man  took  the  job.  Wile 
f  j11  ill.    A  S3ttlement  helped  with  rent  to  the  extent  of  30s.    Then  the  man  got  a  place  at  25s.  a  week. 

Last  winter  Jlrs.  Pugh  went  to  the  factory  for  the  marmalade  season.  Her  boy  looked  after  the  little 
sister.  The  mother  had  been  employed  there  before  and  therefore  could  pick  up  the  work  quickly  and  do 
well,  whereas  for  the  boy  clothes  would  have  to  be  found  and  a  job.  When  visited  Mr.  Pugh  had 'obtained 
w  irk  and  wife  had  left  the  factory. 


^29. 
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"  Wanted,  a  machinist."  When  we  returned  two  hours  later  there  had  been  lour  appli- 
cants. Where  the  employer  fails  to  organise  his  factory  so  as  to  give  regular  work,  the 
task  of  dovetailing  employments  is  thrown  on  the  dismissed  worker.  The  more  energetic 
women  do  this  with  astonishing  success,  and  fill  in  the  year,  with  few  gaps,  between 
the  jam  and  ginger  beer  factories,  with  the  addition  of  indefinite  charing  and  mending. 
The  baby  will  be  out  at  a  subsidised  creche  or  in  charge  of  a  subsidised  grandmother. 
The  same  person  at  different  times  may  be  found  at  matchboxmaking,  hopping,  step- 
cleaning,  and  hawking.  We  found  a  tailoress  working  at  bookfolding,  a  jam  girl  at  screws, 
and  a  machinist  giving  pianoforte  lessons  at  a  shilling  an  hour.  The  less  energetic  women, 
who  are  tired  or  careless  or  harassed  with  young  children,  or  who  have  a  lad  working, 
will  have  many  gaps  in  their  working  year.  Their  mobility  is  much  less.  The  churches 
and  the  parish  will  come  to  their  assistance,  and  they  can  get  "  the  feeling  of  a  good  meal " 
for  a  few  pence  at  the  nearest  public  house.  Some  women,  again,  who  could  obtain 
fairly  constant  employment  will  not  work  full  time.  One  explanation  offered  is  that 
they  trust  the  guardians  to  pay  the  rent.  But  a  deeper  one  was  suggested  by  a  laundry 
proprietor  :   "  The  ironers  make  too  much  money  for  their  wants." 

Briefly,  what  we  found  to  be  true  of  low-skilled  and  casual  employments  for  men  is 
true  of  unskilled  and  casual  employments  for  women.  There  is  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  organisation  and  great  economic  and  human  waste.  Where  employers  obtain  their 
workers  from  day  to  day  or  from  season  to  season — in  some  jam  factories  women  are  taken 
on  for  half-days — by  putting  up  notices  or  selecting  from  a  crowd  in  the  street  women  will 
jostle  on  the  steps  on  the  chance  of  employment.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  more  persons 
are  loosely  attached  to  the  trade  than  the  trade  can  fully  maintain.  Professor  Gonner 
once  asked  a  Liverpool  employer  of  dock  labour,  "  Do  you  usually  employ  the  same  number 
of  men  ?  "     The  answer  was  : — 

"  If  we  had  twenty  men  applying,  and  had  only  work  for  ten,  we  would  divide  the  work  among  the  twenty 
as  fairly  as  we  could.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  keep  the  best  men  at  the  docks  and  not 
allow  them  to  wander." 

That  is  precisely  what  happens  when  the  vans  bring  up  the  fruit  to  Bermondsey. 
This  may  suit  the  masters  and  some  women  may  come  to  prefer  it.  They  "  habituate  them- 
selves to  the  speculative  nature  of  the  demand."  A  comparatively  unlimited  supply  is 
called  into  existence.  Such  industries  do  not  bear  their  true  social  cost.  The  price  of 
sound  bells  should  cover  the  cost  of  cracked  ones. 

Home  industries.  The  influence  of  home  industries  is  not  essentially  different.  Here  there  will  usually 
be  little  plant  and  low  fixed  charges.  The  giver-out  of  work  has  often  more  names  on  his 
books  than  he  keeps  in  full  employment.  He  shares  it  out  in  the  slack  season  among  the 
number  he  wishes  to  retain  for  the  busy  season.  One  buttonholer  was  very  anxious  that 
one  of  her  workers  should  have  out-relief  "  as  she  could  give  her  no  more  work  just  now." 
A  mantlemaker  in  Camberwell  hoped  th"at  some  of  his  heavy  rates  went  to  help  his 
employees  when  he  had  little  or  no  work  to  give  them. 

Throughout  London  there  are  competing  systems  of  production,  ever  in  a  state  of  flux, 
ever  presenting  different  combinations  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  pursuit  of  cheapness. 
The  distribution  of  the  workers  among  the  contending  employments  is  not  governed  solely 
by  the  amount  of  wages  paid  or  even  by  the  net  advantages  offered.  If  Adam  Smith's 
hypotheses  were  realised,  "  Where  there  was  perfect  liberty  and  where  every  man  was  per- 
fectly free  both  to  choose  what  occupation  he  thought  proper  and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he 
thought  proper,"  doubtless  the  whole  advantages  of  the  different  employments  would  be 
continually  tending  to  equality.  But  for  well-known  reasons,  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  this  is  not  true  of  men's  employments  and  it  is  far  less  true  of  women's  employments. 
In  the  latter  case,  especially,  custom,  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  employer,  the  class 
feeling  of  the  operatives,  the  expectation  of  marriage,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  attitude  of 
the  men's  unions,  sift  and  separate  the  workers.  One  employer  will  not  engage  married 
women,  another  will  not  employ  girls  under  eighteen,  another  will  start  a  woman  at  10s.  and 
dismiss  h  ^:  if  she  cannot  earn  12s.  6d.  in  a  few  weeks,  while  a  fourth  will  cut  down  a 
girl's  piece  rate  if  she  is  making  "  too  much  "  because  she  is  a  girl. 

The  "  niceness "  and  "  nastiness "  of  occupations  exercise  a  selective  influence 
and  restrict  mobility.  A  trade  or  factory  acquires  a  reputation  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  "  genteel  "  girl  goes  to  the  one  and  the  rough  girl  to  the  other  and  they  form  non- 
competing  groups.  The  makers  of  hats  and  of  flue-brushes  do  not  mingle.  The  weaving 
fi^-il  has  no  knowledge  of  the  spinning  girl  in  the  textile  town ;  the  packer  and  sorter  is 
"  superior  "  to  the  calender  hand  in  the  laundry  ;  the  bottler  of  lemonade  does  not  move 
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to  the  collar  factory  in  the  slack  season.  These  distinctions  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
conductors  of  girls'  clubs.  Here  must  be  found  part  of  the  answer  to  those  who  say 
there  are  many  better  trades  to  which  girls  might  move.  The  girl  who  earns  9s.  a  week 
irregularly  in  Bermondsey  cannot  go  direct  to  domestic  service  in  Hampstead  at  £20 
per  annum  and  all  found.  These  are  practically  non-competing  groups  and  they  can  only 
be  connected  by  much  intermediate  training  and  experience.*  Further,  just  as  the 
"  gentility  "  of  some  occupations  is  accepted  as  part  payment,  so  the  dirtiness  of  others 
is  a  cause  of  the  lowness  of  wages  earned  in  them.  (Cf.  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics, 
p.  641,  and  Webb's  Problems  of  Modern  Industry,  p.  69).  What  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote 
over  fifty  years  ago  still  holds  true  for  the  districts  we  are  considering  :  — 

"The  more  revolting  the  occupation,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  receive  the  minimum  of  remuneration, 
because  it  devolves  on  the  most  helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who  from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
skill  and  education,  are  rejected  from  all  other  employments." 

Perhaps  the  whole  of  London  should  be  assumed  to  form  a  market  for  low- skilled  Mobility  and 
women's  labour.  Labour  will  tend  to  flow  along  certain  main  channels  determined  by  ti'ansit  facilities, 
trains  and  trams.  To  what  extent  mobility  is  limited  by  distance  and  the  absence  or 
cost  of  travelling  facilities  it  is  hard  to  say  with  any  precision.  We  found  that  a  Ber- 
mondsey collar  factory  drew  some  workers  from  Shepherd's  Bush  and  a  Poplar  match 
factoiy  attracted  girls"' from  Clapton.  Miss  Vines,,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories, 
interviewed  some  girls  arriving  by  morning  trains  at  Liverpool  Street,  and  found  that 
the  average  hour  at  which  they  left  home  in  the  morning  appeared  to  be  about  6  a.m., 
and  at  which  they  returned  at  night  about  9  p.m.  (Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector, 
1904,  Cd.  2569,  p.  271.) 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  given  on  pp.  19  and  26  show  twenty-seven  women  paupers 
returned  as  office-cleaners  in  Beimondsey  and  only  one  in  Poplar.  Distance  apparently 
excludes  the  Poplar  women  from  this  occupation,  and  the  majority  employed  in  it  live 
in  the  boroughs  nearer  the  City,  in  Lambeth  and  in  Southwark,  for  example. 

Two  or  three  further  characteristics  of  women's  work  and  wages  remain  to  be  Women's  wages 
emphasised.  Wages  in  certain  women's  employments  rose  considerably  in  the  nineteenth  "  f  j 
century.     {See  Appendix  to  History  of  Factory  Legislation  by  Hutchins  &  Harrison,  ^'^^^JJ^^^^ 
1903.)    The  Lancashire  textile  industries  and  domestic  service  are  conspicuous  examples,  ti^  e. 
But  in  the  low-skilled  occupations  in  East  and  South  London,  while  real  wages  may  have 
risen,  nominal  wages  have  often  remained  stationary  or  have  fallen.    One  large  employer 
had  observed  no  appreciable  fluctuation  in  thirty  years.    A  firm  of  corset  makers  wrote 
that : — 

"  Piece  rates  were  somewhat  reduced  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  faster  machinery,  but  earning 
capacity  was  in  most  cases  the  same  and  in  some  cases  increased." 

A  laundry  proprietor  said : — 

"  Earnings  were  about  the  same  as  thirty  years  ago,  but  hours  and  conditions  were  better."  .     • .  >: ' 

A  firm  of  fur-pullers  had  not  varied  their  rates  for  the  last  ten  years.    In  the  ca&e 
of  home  industries  we  heard  many  complaints  of  a  downward  tendency. 

"  Up  till  seven  years  ago  yeast  bag  makers  employed  by  Messrs.  X.  as  home  workers  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  per  dozen  bags,  when,  owing  to  stagnation  in  trade  and  distress  existing,  ofiers  were  made  by  other 
women  to  do  the  work  for  Id.  per  dozen.  Messrs.  X.  decided  to  reduce  the  price  to  l|d.  and  continue  to 
employ  all  their  old  workers  who  were  willing."  ,  ;  . 

But  sack-making  as  a  home  industry  is  dying  out  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
In  the  case  of  shirts,  our  evidence  shows  that  where  the  work  has  to  meet  the  competition 
of  stock  lines,  made  by  any  low-skilled  labour,  rates  were  coming  down,  whereas  in  the 
best  lines,  demanding  quality  and  therefore  skill,  rates  were  keeping  up.  We  were 
unable  to  find  out  whether  the  market  for  the  best  was  growing  as  fast  as  the  market  ,     , .  ... 

for  the  worst,  nor  were  we  able  to  make  any  thorough  investigation  into  "sweating."  .  -  ...  ^ 
Little  capital  is  required  to  become  a  small  master.  The  small  masters  are  therefore 
numerous.  They  "  sweat "  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  employees.  ,  The 
isolated  homeworker  is  notoriously  helpless  as  a  bargainer.  The  particulars  clause  can 
be  dodged.f  The  indoor  and  outdoor  hands  are  played  off  against  each  other,  and  in 
Gentile  districts  the  potential,  if  not  actual,  competition  of  the  Jews  can  always  be 

*  "  We  have  had  three  or  four  girls,  the  pick  of  our  club,  come  to  us  begging  to  be  sent  to  service. 
Conditions  for  respectable  girls  in  their  street  are  very  unfavourable.  The  standard  of  these  girls  has  been 
heightened  by  club  life.  They  are  quite  unfit  for  domestic  service,  so  we  are  training  them  in  the  home  of 
one  of  our  workers.    But  these  are  very  exceptional."    (From  notes  of  an  interview  in  Rotherhithe.) 

f  "  In  another  case  I  found  it  to  be  the  custom  for  the  workers  to  enter  their  wo  k  and  the  price  themselves 
in  books  supplied  to  them  ;  these  books  were  at  the  end  of  the  week  cimpared  with  the  foreman's  entries 
in  the  ledger  and  returned,  with  corrections  (if  theSi  were  required),  with  the  wages  to  the  workers.  I  saw 
that  in  numbers  of  cases  the  workers'  figures  were  altered,  and  always  it  was  a  reduction  that  had  been 
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appealed  to  as  a  reason  for  lowering  rates.  We  met  with  the  case  of  one  competent 
outworker,  employing  a  number  of  subordinates  and  doing  work  for  several  firms,  who  had 
recently  resisted  a  threatened  reduction  by  one  of  them.  Another  reported  that  the 
West  End  firm  for  which  she  worked  had  lately  introduced  an  arrangement  by  which 
during  the  "  sale  "  the  rate  per  waistcoat  was  3d.  less,  "but  I  get  a  greater  supply." 
The  cutter  in  this  firm  was  inconsiderate  and  she  often  had  to  make  two  journeys  to  the 
shop  in  a  day,  while  to  another  firm  she  only  went  twice  a  week.  In  several  "  pocket- 
money  cases  '*  the  women  were  only  too  glad  to  get  l£e  work  "  whatever  the  rates  "  or 
the  irregularity  of  the  work.    {See  illustrative  cases,  Nos.  78,  79.) 

We  asked  a  large  number  of  employers  how  they  fixed  a  new  piece  rate  for  low- skilled 
women  workers  and  the  reply  almost  always  showed  that  the  customary  and  traditional 
view  of  what  women  ought  to  earn  was  active.  Here  are  a  few  replies  representing  a  wide 
range  of  industries  : — 

"  The  minimum  rate  for  women  is  9s.  per  week ;  tlie  average  amount  earned  will  exceed  12s.  per  week." 

"  Piecework  rates  are  calculated  bo  that  a  woman  of  average  aptitude  should  earn  not  less  than  2s.  per 
day.    Quick  and  extra  smart  workers  make  more." 

None  less  than  89.  per  week  ;  the  greater  proportion  earn  about  2s.  per  day." 

"  A  girl  starts  at  68.  6d.  a  week.  WTien  sho  has  learned  her  work  she  is  put  on  piece  and  can  earn  13s. 
to  I6s.    I  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  girls  attempt  to  live  entirely  on  their  earn'ngs." 

"  All  our  female  workers  are  paid  a  regular  wage  varying  from  5s.  to  los.  per  week  of  fifty-five  hours  accord- 
ing to  age,  experience,  etc.  In  addition  a  number  of  them  earn  a  bonus  varying  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on 
their  standard  rate  of  wages,  which  is  paid  on  work  done  in  excess  of  the  recognised  daily  output  that  we 
require." 

"  We  do  not  pay  piecework,  but  a  woman  ought  not  we  think  to  be  paid  less  than  lOs.  per  week." 

"  We  make  it  a  rule  that  the  minimum  for  a  woman  should  be  10s.,  but  to  keep  in  our  employ  after  learn- 
ing the  wage  must  be  at  least  12s.  6d." 

"  We  fix  our  piece  rates  on  the  principle  that  a  woman  should  earn  a  minimum  wage  of  10s.  per  week 
and  a  girl  Ts." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  minimum  for  a  woman  (over  eighteen)  was  given  at  10s. 
to  12s.  which  could  be  increased  by  dexterity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  for  a 
full  week  and  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  just  quoted  there  is  much  broken  time. 

In  these  industries,  where  skill  is  not  required  and  where  there  is  no  scarcity  of  workers, 
wages  over  the  year  would  probably  not  average  10s.  a  week,  and  for  outworkers  it  would 
be  several  shillings  less.  {See  Appendix  No.  3.)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these 
wages  are  supplemented  by  the  husband  or  the  parent,  in  a  number  of  cases  by  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law.  Therefore  the  woman  is  "  willing  to  take  "  such  wages.  This  fact 
makes  the  hardship  of  the  married  woman  who,  unaided,  supports  a  lazy  husband,  and 
the  widow,  who,  unaided,  supports  her  children. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  discussion  of  women's  work  and  wages  is  superfluous 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry.  We  venture  to  think  otherwise.  Our  investiga- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  while  out-relief  aggravates  most  evils  it  is  in  itself  a  relatively 
unimportant  influence  in  comparison  with  the  other  forces  at  work,  and  that  its  withdrawal 
would  hardly  raise  the  level  of  unskilled  women's  wages  in  London.  The  preceding  para- 
graphs are  meant  to  suggest  this  and  they  are  strengthened  by  what  follows  : — 

1,  Appendix  No.  2  shows  that  in  10,000  adult  paupers  in  four  London  unions 

nearly  7,000  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  They  are  weak  competitors. 
Given  the  prevailing  rates  their  wage  often  represents  what  they  are 
i  economically  worth.    For  example,  it  takes  some  women  a  week  to  earn 

the  2s.  paid  to  them  for  making  up  a  blouse.         V   "  ' 

2,  A  large  proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  would  be  weak  bargainers 

with  or  without  it.  An  examination  of  the  illustrative  cases  shows  the  very 
frequent  presence  of  illness  or  irregular  work  of  some  member  of  the  family.* 


■nade.  I  compared  a  number  of  these  corrected  entries  with  the  price  lists  placarded  in  the  factory,  and 
found  that  the  worker  had  entered  the  published  price  and  this  had  been  altered  in  the  office  to  a  lower 
iigure.  Of  course  the  explanation  given  was  that  prices  had  been  lowered,  and  that  by  an  oversight  which  he 
itach  regretted  the  foreman  had  omitted  to  alter  the  price  list  ...  In  these  ways  the  object  of  the  particulars 

,,^g^ygg  that  the  worker  shall  be  able  to  compute  the  total  amount  of  wages  payable  to  her — is  frustrated," 

and  the  change  in  pr'ce  is  made  in  such  an  insidious  manner,  becoming  generally  known  to  individual  workers 
here  and  there,  that  no  concerted  action  to  resist  the  reduction  is  possible,  and  it  becomes  establ'shed  before 
they  as  a  body  are  aware  of  it."  (Miss  Squire,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factpries,  Annual  Report  for  1904, 
Cd.  2569,  p.  280.) 

*  Compare  the  following  summary  of  outworkers  visited  in  Shoreditch  by  a  Factory  Inspector.  (Annual 
Report  for  1904,  Cd.  2569,  p.  278.) 
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3.  There  is  a  large  number  of  weak  bargainers  outside  the  Poor  Law.    The  number 
in  receipt  of  legal  poor  relief  is  not  the  number  of  poor  or  pauperised  in  the 
community.     For   example,  a    secretary  of   the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  investigated  seventy-two  homes,  where  underfeeding  was  suspected, 
■  in  one  school  district,  and  found  only  one  having  out-relief. 

i.  Suppose  we  represent  the  community  roughly  by  three  unequal  squares.  Call  illustration 
the  largest  A  ;  the  next,  much  smaller,  B  ;  and  the  smallest,  very  small,  C. 
Let  A  be  the  employed,  B  the  under-  and  un-employed,  C  the  outdoor 
paupers.  In  B  we  have  those  who  are  not  physically  strong,  who  have  no 
special  skill,  who  are  somewhat  slow,  or  stupid,  or  feeble,  or  bad  tempered, 
or  given  to  drink,  who  lose  places  easily.  In  London  this  class  is  not 
an  inconsiderable  one.  In  C  we  have  chiefly  aged  men  and  women, 
and  widows  with  dependent  children.  Suppose  out -relief  abolished, 
••:  would  the  wages  of  C  rise  ?     Our  impression  is  that  some  members 

of  C  would  be  lifted  into  B  and  some  of  B  into  A  by  the 
bracing  of  some  natures  now  weakened  by  the  presence  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  background.  But  that  the  wages  of  the  low-skilled  in 
B  and  C  would  rise  quickly  by  the  amount  of  the  out-relief  cancelled 
is  extremely  unlikely.  The  careless  charities  would  remain.  More 
inefficients  would  be  thrown  on  the  labour  market,  many  of  whom  were 
earning  what  they  were  economically  worth  at  the  ruling  rates.  Why  should 
wages  rise  ?  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  supply.  "  If  one  woman  left, 
six  were  willing  to  take  her  place  "  in  Poplar  with  its  Poor  Law.  No  united 
resistance  is  offered.  No  skill  is  necessary.  A  laundry  proprietor  showed 
>  us  an  ironing  machine  into  which  a  girl  of  ten  could  feed  10,000  to  14,000 

collars  a  day.    "  A  monkey  could  do  it,  if  he  could  be  kept  at  it,"  was  his 
comment. 

d.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  are  "  Poor  Law  trades "  in  the  sense  t  .  j 
of  trades  which  would  disappear  but  for  the  support  given  to  the  workers 
by  the  guardians.  The  examination  of  cases  tabulated  for  Bermondsey 
and  Poplar  (pp.  19,  26)  together  with  those  showing  the  discharges  from 
the  workhouses  (Appendix  No.  1)  do  not  seem  to  us  to  bear  this  out.  Com- 
pared with  the  numbers  employed  and  the  ease  with  which  additional 
workers  can  always  be  obtained,  the  numbers  under  "  factories  and  mills" 
are  insignificant.  (Of.  also  Appendices  Nos.  6  and  7. )  The  designation  would 
apply  more  truly  to  the  more  precarious  or  more  disagreeable  occupations 
like  charing  and  washing,  needlework,  sack  sewing,  and  fur  pulling.  Here 
the  numbers  include  many  persons  over  sixty.  We  examined  the  out- 
workers' list  kept  by  the  Bermondsey  medical  officer  and,  in  a  total  of  450, 
found  fifty  paupers.  A  number  of  these  cases  were  those  of  young  women 
whose  out-work  had  been  interrupted  by  confinement  and  whose  husbands 
were  waterside  labourers. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  find  examples  of  trades  attracted  to  a  district  because  of  the  Localisation  of 
prevalence  of  high  out-relief.  What  happens  is  rather  that  an  in-  of  industries, 
dustry  is  started  in  a  given  district  for  complex  reasons,  among  which 
access  to  the  raw  material  and  advantages  of  distribution  would  be  as 
important  as  the  supply  of  labour.  If  it  flourishes  and  gathers  round  it 
a  number  of  workers,  it  makes  the  path  of  the  second  and  third  factory 
easier.    The  economies  of  localisation  come  into  play.    The  manufacture 

"  Mrs.  A.,  a  widow,  aged  eeventj-four,  a  waietcost  maker,  worke  for  her  livelihood.  Mre.  B.,  aged  sixtj-- 
iour,  a  tailorese,  worked  to  support  herself  and  her  husband,  who  had  formerlj-  been  a  ship's  fireman  and  was 
now  over  seventy.  Mrs.  C.  was  a  blouse  mach'nist.  Her  husband  was  on  short  time  ;  she  worked  to  eke  out 
his  wages.  Mrs.  D.,  a  blouse  machinist,  was  a  widow  with  six  children,  the  youjigest  three.  She  worked  daily 
from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  if  tired  till  8  p.m.  ;  Saturday  till  7  p.m.  Mrs.  E.  did  blouse  work  to  supplement  her 
husband's  wages  ;  he  was  a  mattress-maker  and  his  work  very  slack.  Mrs.  F.  worked  for  her  livehhood  ;  her 
husband  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Mrs.  G.'s  husband  was  in  bad  health.  She  machined  babies'  bibs  to  eke  out 
his  wages.  Mre.  H.,  a  boot  machinist,  a  widow  with  one  child.  Mrs.  I.  makes  nursery  boots  to  supplement  her 
liusband's  wages  ;  had  six  children.  Mrs.  J.,  a  boot  machinist.  Her  husband  was  a  painter  and  work  slack, 
■obliged  to  supplement  his  wages.  Mre.  K.  made  ties  to  support  an  aged  relative.  Mrs.  L.  was  a  tie  maker, 
a  widow  with  eight  children.  Mrs.  M.,  a  tie  maker  with  invalid  husband.  Mre.  N.,  a  shoe-horn  maker.  Hus- 
l)and,  a  litho-printer,  frequently  laid  up  for  weeks  together  with  rheumatism.  Mre.  0.  makes  babies'  bonnets, 
tuBband  been  a  book-edge  gilder,  now  suffering  from  paralysis.  Has  had  nine  children.  Mrs.  P.  does 
upholstery  trimming  ;  husband  a  porter  and  work  slack.  Mrs.  Q.  beads  black  slippers.  Has  three  children ; 
ier  husband  is  a  laboiuer  and  his  work  slack.  Two  days  previous  to  my  visit  ng  her  she  had  worked)  inclusive 
•of  intervals  for  cooking,  etc.,  for  sixteen  hours,  from  8  a.m.  to  12  midnight.'' 
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of  aerated  waters  was  started  in  Camberwell  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  five 
or  six  firms  started  between  the  years  1870  and  1880.  Some  of  these 
succeeded  and  some  failed.  The  great  development  which  dates  since 
1884  has  probably  more  to  do  with  a  certain  board  of  directors  than  with 
any  board  of  guardians.  Doubtless  an  industry  which  depends  on  casual 
women's  labour  will,  other  things  being  equal,  tend  to  extend  in  a  district 
where  there  is  much  casual  labour  for  men.  Hence  the  presence  of  so 
many  low-grade  industries  in  Bermondsey  and  Poplar. 

7.  The  analyses  ot  case  papers  (pp.  17,  24)  show  that  in  Bermondsey  278  out 

of  323,  or  86  per  cent.,  were  receiving  5s.  and  under,  and  in  Poplar  285  out 
'of  343,  or  83  per  cent.  Does  the  receipt  of  4s.  a  week  make  a  woman 
willing  to  take  a  lower  wage  ?  To  this  some  would  reply  by  asking,  does 
owning  your  house  make  you  willing  to  take  less  or  more  than  your  neigh- 
bour wht  pays  rent  and  works  at  the  same  trade.  This  answer  leaves 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  people  who  own  houses  have  higher  bargaining 
strength  than  women  paupers  whose  total  income  from  parish  and  employer 
is  not  seldom  under  10s.  a  week,  i.e.,  who  are  living  on  the  margin  of 
existence.  Their  resisting  power  is  feeble.  No  dogmatic  or  universal 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question.  We  have  failed  to  find  a  case  where 
it  could  be  proved  that  a  lower  wage  had  been  paid  or  accepted  because 
of  out-relief.  Independently  of  any  Poor  Law,  women  who  are  poor  are 
docile,  do  not  grumble,  do  not  interfere  with  the  management,  do  not 
combine.  With  such  qualities  it  is  hard  to  get  wages  up  once  they  are 
down.  Even  the  workhouse  has  not  formed  an  effective  dyke,  for  many 
would  be  better  off  materially  if  they  went  inside.  A  plausible  argument 
might  be  constructed  to  show  that  if  out-relief  were  withdrawn  and  no 
substitute  from  philanthropy  or  the  State  were  provided,  the  wages  of 
this  class,  so  far  from  rising  might,  at  first,  fall  because  of  the  eagerness 
of  marginal  people  to  take  anything  employers  offered.  There  are  always 
women  who  will  "  do  anything  to  keep  the  roof  over  their  heads,"  and 
there  are  always  employers  who  will  do  anything  but  advance  wages. 

8.  Theimmedia^eandremoteefiectsof  out-relief  must  be  distinguished.    In  so  far 

as  out-relief  increases  the  supply  of  labour  in  any  given  employment  it  tends 
'to  lower  wages  in  that  employment.  In  so  far  as  the  cost  of  out-relief  is  a 
tax  on  capital  it  tends  to  diminish  the  supply  of  capital.  In  so  far  as  the 
persons  receiving  out-relief  are  also  producers,  even  though  they  be  seventy 
years  of  age,  they  increase  the  sum  of  goods  which  constitute  the  national 
dividend,  and  therefore  increase  real  wages.  In  so  far  as  mothers  receiving 
'  out-relief  are  better  able  to  nourish  their  children  the  earning  power  of 
the  coming  generation  is  increased  thereby.  In  so  far  as  wages  or  out- 
relief,  or  both  combined,  are  inadequate  to  efl&cient  homekeeping  and 
child-rearing  that  earning  power  is  decreased,  and  the  high  proportion  likely 
to  be  born  ar^  a  low  level  perpetuated. 

9.  "To  pauperise  a  person  is  to  offer  him  something  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 

him  no  longer  care  about  earning  an  income  by  labour  or  husbanding  his 
resources  in  property."  If  Dr.  Cannan's  definition  be  accepted,  then  among 
the  most  effective  pauperising  agencies  must  be  placed  casual  labour  and 
women's  work.  It  has  been  said  that  we  may  have  as  many  paupers  as 
we  care  to  pay  for.  It  is  about  as  true  that  we  may  pauperise  as  many 
as  we  care  to  casualise. 

10.  We  have  said  that  out-relief  aggravates  most  evils,  but  is  in  itself  a  relatively 
unirnportant  influence  in  comparison  with  the  other  forces  at  work.  Lax 

'  administration,  however,  undoubtedly  harms  many  of  the  recipients  : — 
'(a)  It  damages  character  by  inadequate  inquiry  and  haphazard  relief. 

It  mixes  the  dissolute  and  the  decent  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

If  guardians  think  a  woman  is  paying  too  much  rent  she  is  told  to 

move  to  cheaper  rooms.    Sometimes  this  hastens  deterioration  by 

withdrawing  the  support  of  a  respectable  street  and  placing  women 

and  children  in  an  unfavourable  environment. 
(6)  The  help  it  affords  is  frequently  insufficient  for  proper  maintenance 

when  all  other  resources  are  included, 
(c)  It  deters  women  from  entering  "  the  world  of  self-support."  But, 

on  the  other  hand,  see  above  (pp.  3,  4). 
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PART  II. 


REPORTS   ON   VARIOUS  UNIONS 


BERMONDSEY. 
(i)  Industrial  Conditions. 
Population,  134,586  in  1881  ;   136,666  in  1891  ;  130,700  in  1901. 

Number  of  electors  in  contested  wards  at  last  Guardians'  Election  (1904),  17,507. 
Numbers  voting,  6,425  or  36*7  per  cent. 

This  union,  sometimes  knowD  as  St.  Olave's,  includes  Bermondsey  and  Rother- 
hithe,  and  stretches  for  four  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  to  Deptford.  The  chief  source  of  employment  for  men  is  found  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  in  the  wharves  and  warehouses  which  line  the  river,  and  in  various 
branches  of  the  leather  trade.  Young  girls  are  employed  in  jam,  biscuit,  and  collar 
factories.  The  general  impression  is  that  work  at  the  wharves  has  become  increasingly 
irregular  and  that  there  is  less  employment  of  all  sorts  for  men  than  formerly. 

Hence  the  district  is  said  to  be  becoming  poorer,  and  certain  areas  are  marked  by 
Mr.  Booth  as  falling  below  any  other  part  of  London  for  debased  poverty.  There 
have  been  important  changes  in  the  industries  of  the  district.  Forty  years  ago  skin 
and  tan  yards  were  busy,  and  a  man,  though  he  were  sixty  or  seventy,  could  earn 
a  living  in  a  tan  yard.  But  now  the  tan  yards  have  gone  to  the  provinces,  and  if 
an  old  man  goes  to  the  docks  he  has  no  chance.  The  sites  of  the  old  tan  yards  are 
occupied  by  jam  and  pickle  factories.  Picklers  have  taken  the  place  of  fellmongers,  and 
a  leather  warehouse  has  made  room  for  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder.  Jam- 
makers  find  Bermondsey  a  good  centre.  The  vans  come  straight  up  from  the  Kent 
fruit  fields  ;  sugar  is  obtained  easily  at  the  wharves  ;  the  Borough  market,  Covent 
Oarden  market,  and  Bricklayers'  Arms  Goods  Station  are  conveniently  near.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  women  eager  for  work. 

A  "  residential "  population,  similar  to  that  found,  say,  in  Camberwell  or  Green- 
wich, hardly  exists.  People  who  used  to  live  in  Bermondsey  and  work  in  the  City 
liave  removed.  Many  middle-class  families  have  gone  out — the  less  well-off  to  Lewis- 
liam  and  Brockley,  the  better-off  to  Bromley  and  Eltham.  There  they  will  get  better 
air,  cheaper  houses  and  gardens.  A  single  church  congregation  has  lost  over  a  hundred 
families  by  miigration  within  the  last  three  years.  Shopkeepers  and  professional 
people,  the  staffs  of  the  borough  council,  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  gas  company 
remain,  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  The  larger  houses  have  been  "  made 
■down,"  and  "model"  dw^ellings  have  been  erected.  Visiting  at  the  former  has 
become  more  difficult  to  church  workers.  "  We  find  that  the  work  of  visiting  has 
dropped  to  almost  half  what  it  used  to  be,"  said  a  clergyman,  "  because  of  the  housing 
conditions,  e.g.,  if  there  are  six  rooms  let  to  three  families  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
past  the  first  family  to  the  second  or  third." 

Conditions  in  the  "  model  "  dwellings  vary  with  the  management.  H.  Buildings 
■^re  occupied  mainly  by  clerks,  policemen,  and  men  of  a  similar  grade.  A  week's 
rent  must  be  paid  in  advance.  There  are  very  few  outdoor  paupers  there.  But 
"W.  Buildings  under  laxer  management  have  many  on  permanent  and  temporary 
parish  relief.  Such  buildings  concentrate  poverty  and  make  a  very  demoralising 
environment  for  children. 

A  few^  years  ago  there  was  much  overcrowding  and  never  a  house  to  let.  Now 
the  pressure  has  been  comparatively  relieved  and  it  is  thought  rents  must  fall  though 
they  have  not  done  so  yet. 

The  erection  of  new  factories  has  helped  to  push  the  better-off  people  out  and  the 
poorer  people  closer  together.  In  some  cases  the  factories  have  been  buih  in  the  gardens 
attached  to  larger  houses.  In  other  cases  gardens  have  been  absorbed  for  storage 
.and  stables.    Borough  Councillors  who  think  only  of  rateable  value  and  the  increase  of 
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employment  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  attract  factories  to  Bermondsey  by  almost 
any  means,  regardless  of  the  new  difficulties  tbey  thereby  create.  Some  would  go 
so  far  as  to  tell  any  manufacturer  who  was  contemplating  coming  in  "  We  will  not  over 
assess  you.  "We  will  shut  our  eyes  to  some  of  your  machinery,  we  won't  see  it."  The 
factories  which  do  come  in  are  those  which  thrive  on  the  labour  of  girls  and  women. 

These  changes  have  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  public  administration.  There 
are  fifty-four  seats  on  the  Borough  Council.  All  parties  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  candidates.  Though  the  limit  of  expenses  at  the  last  election  was  £4  per 
candidate  the  Progressives  could  muster  only  twenty-six  who  were  willing  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  For  the  rest,  a  fund  had  to  be  raised  from  outside  the  Borough.  The 
Moderates  escaped  a  similar  dilemma  by  running  nine  publicans. 

Social  workers  complain  of  the  indifference  of  the  large  Bermondsey  employers  to 
matters  of  civic  welfare.  "  All  they  care  about,"  we  were  told,  "  is  to  keep  down  the 
rates."  Unwillingness  to  stay  in  Bermondsey  for  evening  meetings,  to  become  party 
politicians,  to  mix  with  clerks  and  small  shopkeepers  were  the  usual  reasons  given 
by  employers  for  refusing  to  serve  on  Boards. 

(ii)  Policy  of  Guardians. 

Starting  with  the  year  1870  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers- 
from  about  3,900  to  about  1,500  in  1885.  Then  came  a  change  of  policy.  Certain 
guardians  were  returned  to  the  Board  pledged  to  give  outdoor  relief  as  against  indoor 
relief,  and  the  number  receiving  the  former  increased  to  about  4,600  in  1901.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  relief  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  before  the  first  election 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894.  The  guardians  elected  on  the  reduced 
franchise  in  1895  came  in  on  an  out-relief  ticket.  The  stoneyard  fiasco  followed,  on 
which  nearly  £11,000  were  spent.  (See  Committee  on  Distress  from  want  of  Employ- 
ment (Vol.  iii.),  1895.  Evidence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Fenton.)  The  "model"  lodging-houses 
quickly  filled  up  until  there  was  not  a  bed  to  be  had.  New  rent  books  were  bought 
and  filled  in  with  false  returns.  The  Clerk  of  the  Guardians  was  instructed  to  write 
to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  and  to  tell  them  to  send  the  needy  to  be  relieved  by 
the  guardians. 

By  1901  things  were  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  that  the  Clerk,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Board,  presented  a  "  Memorandum  on  the  Administration  and 
Control  of  Outdoor  Belief,  January,  1902."  He  drew  particular  attention  to  the  de- 
fective inquiries  made  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  demonstrated  "  that  the  amount 
of  relief  given  in  some  cases  was  absolutely  less  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  recipient 
who  was  alleged  to  have  no  means  of  subsistence."  In  other  cases,  apparently  of  the 
same  nature,  great  disparity  was  observeS.  in  net  available  income  and  relief,  and  even 
when  a  zealous  officer  made  inquiries  he  was  repeatedly  censured  for  making  them 
by  the  out-relievers,  who  made  a  point  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Belief  Committee. 
Here  are  two  cases  from  that  period  : — 

"  Julia  Blackbird  was  living  with  three  unmarried  sons  and  receiving  out-relief.  On  three  separate 
occasions  the  relieving  officer  persuaded  the  guardians  to  issue  a  workhouse  order.  On  three  occasions 
a  guardian  had  her  reinstalled  on  the  out-relief  roll.  As  the  officer  felt  he  was  making  personal 
enemies  by  proceeding  three  times  against  the  woman  he  allowed  the  matter  to  drop  and  the  woman 
to  remain  on.  At  her  death  it  was  found  she  had  a  Post  Office  savings  bank  account,  and  that  she  had 
been  depositing  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  getting  relief." 

Once  a  case  is  settled  by  the  Belief  Committee  it  does  aot  come  up  for  revision  by 
the  Board.*    The  following  is  sometimes  the  result : — 

Case  of  four  orphan  children. — The  question  of  religion  was  under  discussion.  Father  had  been 
Church  of  England,  mother  Roman  Catholic.  To  avoid  compHcatious  it  was  decided  to  give  out-relief. 
A  motion  to  grant  20s.  weekly  was  defeated  in  favour  of  an  amendment  to  give  12s.  for  three  mouths. 


*  In  Glasgow,  on  the  other  hand,  tnere  is  the  following  Standing  Order  : — "  No  case  once  disposed  of  by 
the  sitting  Member  on  Relief  can  be  brought  up  anew  unless  under  some  material  change  of  circumstances, 
or  a  lapse  of  three  months  after  disposal.  Applicants,  Members  of  the  Council,  and  the  Inspector,  may  have 
any  decision  reviewed  at  any  time  by  bringing  it  before  the  Relief  Appeal  Committee.  Any  case  disposed 
of  by  the  Relief  Appeal  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Council,  providing  only  that  twenty- 
four  hours'  previous  notice  is  given  by  any  Member  to  the  Inspector  of  the  intention  of  bringing  such  cases 
under  review." 
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This  was  done  by  the  full  board.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months  the  case  came  up  before  the  relief  com- 
mittee for  revision.  It  was  decided  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  another  three  months.  At  the 
meetmg  the  relieving  officer  was  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  remain  on  a  little 
after  all  the  guardians  had  left,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  two  other  guardians.  The  relieving 
officer  was  directed  to  refer  back  to  this  case,  when  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  relief  shoulil 
be  increased  to  20s.  As  three  form  a  quorum  the  matter  was  in  order.  The  relieving  officer  had  no 
appeal.  This  went  on  for  eight  years,  each  child  receiving  5s.,  and  5s.  being  taken  off  as  each  went  to 
work." 

The  chief  practical  re3ults  of  the  Memorandum,  prepared  by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Bermondsey  Guardians,  were  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  relieving  officer 
and  the  adoption  of  the  case-paper  system. 

During  the  four  years  the  superintendent  relieving  officer  has  been  at  work  the 
outdoor  roll  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-third.  Many  "  undesirables  "  were  got 
rid  of,  some  of  whom  reappear  occasionally  to  be  helped  in  kind.  The  relief  to  the 
"  deserving  "  was  forced  up  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  or  more. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  some  of  the  guardians  who  supported  a  policy  of 
indulgent  out-relief  when  they  first  joined  the  board  are  now  in  favour  of  discrimination. 
But  it  is  still  the  case  that  thorough  enquiry  is  disliked,  and  many  of  the 
guardians  discourage  the  relieving  officer  from  going  to  employers  for  corroboration 
of  the  statements  of  the  applicants.  In  the  case  of  out-workers  it  is  feared  that  the 
employers  would  refuse  work  to  the  applicant  after  the  visit  of  the  relieving  officer, 
hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  out-workers'  lists  should  be  supplied  to  the 
relieving  officer  by  the  medical  officer,  who  now  compiles  them.  In  going  through  a 
list  of  out- workers  with  one  of  the  relieving  officers  we  came  upon  persons  in  receipt  o.^ 
out-relief  who  were  working  unknown  to  him.  In  the  case  of  the  many  waterside 
labourers  in  Bermondsey  verification  is  extremely  difficult.  A  man  may  be  working 
in  one  gang  to-day  and  in  another  to-morrow.  The  amount  of  enquiry  varies 
with  the  relieving  officer.  Some  make  a  point  of  investigating  fully  within  the  limits 
of  their  district.  But  that  is  of  little  value  where  sons  and  daughters  are  living  else- 
where. The  forms  with  particulars  of  relatives  are  filled  up  from  the  statements 
of  the  applicant.  An  experienced  relieving  officer  suggested  that  it  would  probably  pay 
to  have  an  officer  told  off  to  make  enquiries  where  the  sons  and  daughters  live  instead 
of  relying  on  their  mother's  statements.  During  the  five  years  (1901-1905)  the 
average  out-relief  in  Bermondsey  has  been  £20,603  per  annum,  and  the  average  amount 
received  from  relatives  chargeable  to  the  guardians  has  been  £2,306  per  annum. 

Certain  guardians  get  the  reputation  of  being  "  kind,"  others  of  being  "  hard.'* 
The  former  do  not  mind  losing  the  vote  of  the  disfranchised  pauper,  because  they 
count  on  gaining  the  support  of  the  paupers'  friends.  The  "  pressure  "  at  election  times 
in  favour  of  out-relief  is  considerable.  "  If  the  relieving  officer  will  not  give  you  out- 
relief,  come  to  me  "  summarises  the  election  address  of  some  candidates.  The  amount  of 
out-relief  is  gradually  creeping  up  again  in  Bermondsey.  This  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  unemployed  agitation.  Such  agitations  influence  the  attitude  oi 
guardians  who  have  no  thought-out  policy. 

(iii)  Analysis  of  Case  Papers.  '  ^ 

About  1,000  of  the  Bermondsey  case-papers,  dating  from  1902  onwards,  wero 
examined  by  us,  and  of  these  we  selected  nearly  400  as  having  special  interest  for  our 
inquiry.  The  cases  we  frequently  rejected  dealt  with  medical  relief,  with  admission 
to  a  workhouse,  or  belonged  to  the  large  number  of  old  people  who  seem  to  be 
earning  Is.  a  week  or  less.  We  have  made  an  elaborate  classification  of  the  informa- 
tion supplied  on  the  selected  case-papers.* 

*Note  on  Case  Papers. — It  is  certain  there  are  many  maccuracies  in  the  case-papers  made  up  by  the  relieving 
officer.  People's  statements  vary  with  the  reputation  of  the  guardian  or  officer.  It  comes  to  be  known 
that  one  helps  if  the  home  presents  a  squalid  appearance  and  the  people  are  doing  badly  enough  ;  while 
another  likes  to  fijid  the  home  clean  and  people  doing  their  utmost.  In  the  former  case  applicants  conceal 
earnings,  in  the  latter  exaggerate  them.  We  have  known  of  cases  where  the  folk  have  gone  privately 
to  a  friendly  doctor  for  advice  as  to  what  they  should  tell  the  relieving  officer.  "  Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
tell  him  the  truth  ?  " 
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Detailed  Analysis  of  378  Case  Papers  (including  5  cases  from  the  papers  of  the  Bermondsey  Distress 
Committee,  and  one  case  from  the  papers  of  the  Bermondsey  Committee  of  the  C.O.S.  in  which  no 
parish  relief  is  notified). 

A. — Classified  according  to  Cause  of  Application* 

1.  Confinement  of  woman  4 

2.  Illness  of  woman       -       --       .-  .......14 

3.  Illness  of  child(ren)   2 

4.  Illness  of  man — 

(a)  At  home  -23 

(&)  In  infirmary  .-.--....-..19 

5.  Unemployment  of  man  ...........24 

6.  Imprisonment  of  man       -  -...-....-1 

7.  Desertion  of  man      -       --       --       -  5 

8.  Widowhood  94 

9.  "Insufiicient  means"  (of  the  woman)       -  ....-.-H. 
10.  Old  age  (of  men  and  women)   176 


B, — Classified  according  to  the  nature,  and  (in  the  case  of  Outdoor  relief)  the  amount  of  Relief . 

1 .  Medical  order  only   9 

2.  Confinement  order  only  ...0 

3.  Infirmary  order  only        -       -              -       -       .       -       -       .       -       -  8 

4.  House  ordort   8 

5.  School  for  child(ren)        -       -   4 

6.  Out-relief+— 

(a)  Temporary  (chiefly  in  kind)    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -55 

(6)  Continuous  (more  than  4  weeks)§  (in  money)         .       .       -       -       .  288 

7.  Amount  of  Out-relief  given — 

(a)  Where  less  than  3/   49 

(&)  Where  3/-  to  5/-  inclusive   229 

(c)  More  than  5/- less  than  7/-     -       -   31 

(d)  7/-  and  over   14 

8.  Where  there  has  been  previous  relief  (as  regards  pauper)  .       -       -       -       -  315 

9.  Where  there  has  been  previous  relief  as  regards  relatives  of  pauper    -       -       -  18 
10.  Where  another  (others),  residing  with  pauper,  is  also  in  receipt  of  relief    -       -  9 


C. — Classified  according  to  the  Domestic  Condition,  dr.,  of  Pauper. 

1.  Single  man   --4 

2.  Single  woman  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -26 

3.  Married  man   61 

4.  Married  woman  (where  the  husband  is*  in  infirmary,  workhouse,  prison,  has 

deserted,  &c.)  -       -       -       -       -       -       -   25 

5.  Widower   7 

6.  Widow     -  -  255 

7.  Under  60  years  of  age      -       -       -       -   1^"^ 

8.  60  years  of  age,  and  over  -       -       -   191 

9.  Where  there  are  no  children  dependent  II   219 

10  Where  there  are  up  to  four  children  -.-   133 

11.  Where  there  are  more  than  four  children  -   21 


D. — Classified  according  to  Supplementary  Earnings  of  Pauperis  Family. 

1.  Where  child(ren)  living  at  home  is  earning  and  assisting   14:0 

2.  Where  child(ren)  is  living  at  home  and  not  assisting  ------  16 

3.  Where  woman  (single,  married,  or  willow)  is  earning  at  time  of  relief — 

(a)  Less  than  3/  -  

(J)  3/- to  7/6  inclusive  -       -       -       -  111 

(c)  More  than  7/6,  less  than  10/  -       -    '  -  32 

(d)  10/-  and  over  ------------  28 


*  It  has  to  be  remembered  throughout  this  analysis  that  overlapping  arises  where  details  in  the  record  paper  fa.l 
under  two  or  more  headings  in  the  same  specification,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  analysis  is  incomplete  where 
details  are  lacking  in  the  record  paper. 

t  Of  these  House  Orders  1  was  given,  and  refused  5  4  orders  were  given  in  cases  previously  relieved  outside. 

I  In  one  case  only  is  deSnite  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  notified.  _  .  .  , 

§  Of  these  cases  relief  or  renewal  of  relief  was  stopped  in  3  cases,  and  in  5  cases  ceased,  being  no  longer  requirea. 

j|  i.e.,  under  14  years. 
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E. — Classified  according  to  Occupation  of  Pauper  and  Family. 


c" 

1 

o 

a 

a 

o 

g 

Occupation  of 

isband 
Man. 

o 

o  ^ 

c  .S 

ghter 

Occupation  of 

o 

O  r5 

O  "T 

rG  CJ 

o 

cr.  g 

Dauj 
Daugh 

o 

Wife 

Wife 

o 
ITl 

Clerk- 

- 

3 

Book    Binding  and 

1 

3 

Dealer,  Shop  hand,  etc. 

1 

7 

Folding. 

Commercial  Traveller  - 

3 

-  .  1 

Boot  Lace  Making 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Manager,  Foreman, 
Timekeeper,  etc. 

- 

5 

Boot  ,, 

- 

1 

1 

Box  ,, 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Post  Office  : — 

Brush  „ 

1 

t  (6  /  Xi-LlAiiitli  y  -1-  UouiUdil 

- 

\ 

Envelope  Folding 

— 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

1 

Firewood  Making 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Fur  Pulling,  etc. 

- 

19 

- 

Barman     -       -  . 

3 

Hat  Making 

1 

- 

1 

Charing,  Mangling, 
Washing,  etc.  (pre- 

■ 

91 

4 

Leather  Work  - 

3 

2 

21 

4 

carious). 

Paper  and  Rag  Sorting 

1 

1 

Cab  Washing 

1 

- 

- 

Paper  Bag  Making  - 

3 

~ 

Domestic  Service 

4 

1 

22 

Pen  Making: 

_  . 

1 

_ 

Errand  Service,  Mes- 

- 

•3 

19 

3 

Printing,  etc. 

1 

8 

3 

sengers,  Vanboys, 
etc. 

Tin    and  Soldering 
Work. 

2 

PC 

0 

4 

Laundry  Work  - 

-  6* 

-  - 

- 

iSack     Sewing,  and 
Making  and  Tarring. 

- 

1  9 

1 

6 

JNeedlework,  Knitting, 

_ 

36 

1 

Machining  (pre- 
carious). 

Wire  Work 

1 

Nursing,  Minding  Chil- 

12 

- 

Belt  Making 

3 

dren,     ,etc.  (pre- 

Blouse ,, 

3 

2 

carious). 

Bonnet  and  Cap  Maker 



2 



2 

Office-cleaning,  Care- 
taking,  etc.  (regular). 

- 

_ 

Button  Holing  - 

3 

3 

Waiter 

2 

Collar  Turning  - 

1 

2 

Window  Cleaner 

1 

— 

2 

— 

,,     Ironinsr  - 

7  7               —  1^ 

2 

Baker       -       -  - 

1 

2 

1  It^qo CTTVi  o  \t-\-y\  re 

-L/1  esbiUciKing 

3 

,1 

"t 

Butcher 

1 

2 

Machining,  Finishing, 

32 

io 

Stitching,  etc.  (regu- 

Hawking, Flower-sell- 

— 

o 

8 

lar). 

ing,  costermongery, 
etc. 

Mantle  Making  - 

- 

0 

- 

3 

House  Decorator  and 

2 



5 

_ 

Millinery   -       .  - 

i 

1 

Painter. 

Tie  Making 

2 

— 

1 

Undertaker  r 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Waistcoat  ,,      -  - 

3 

Coachsmith 

1 

Factories  and  Mills. 

Brass  Polisher  - 

•  - 

1 

- 

Engineer,  Engine 

2 

Bottler    and  Bottle- 
washer. 

1 

1 

1 

Driver,  Fitter,  etc. 

Engineer's  Labourer  - 

2 

Warehouseman  and 
Packer. 

- 

1 

5 

4 

Fireman  and  Stoker  - 

1 

4 

Biscuit  i  actory  - 

3 

7 

Army 

16 

Blacking  „ 

3 

Navy'- 

4 

Coffee  „ 

2 

A.B.  Seaman 

3 

Flour  Mill  - 

1 

3 

Cabinet,  Packing  Case, 
Frame,  etc.,  making 

2 

1 

Jam  Factory 

15 

2 

6 

Cigar  Massing.  - 

1 

Mineral  Water  Factory 

1 

1 

Basket     and  Chair 

3 

1 

Paper  Mill  - 

2 

Caning. 

Pickle  Factor)^  - 

4 

2 
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*  Of  these  2  are  skilled  ironers. 
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E.— Classified  according  to  Occupation  of  Pauper,  and  Fa-siily— continued. 


Occupation  of 

asband  or 
Man. 

Wife  or  Woman. 

°  i 
w  g 
o 

Daughter  or 
Daughter-in-law. 

J/J 

Other  Factories  - 

- 

_ 

12 

(unspecified.) 

Carman     -       -  . 

5 

17 

Dock  and  Waterside 

16 

25 

Labourer. 

General  Labourer 

12 

49 

Bricklayer's  and 

1 

4 

Builder's  Labourer. 

Railway  Labourer 

1 

5 

Porter    (Corn,  Deal 

4 

6 

and  General). 

Totals  of  Numbers  represented  as  Occupied. 


Husband  (or  Man) 
Wife  (or  Woman) 
Son  (or  Son-in-law) 
Daughter  (or  Daughter-in-law) 

Total  of  Men  - 
Total  of  Women 


58 
319 
261 
137 


319 
4.56 


CAMBERWELL. 

(i)  Industrial  Conditions. 
Population   1891.-235,344  ;  1901.-259,339. 

Number  of  electors  in  contested  wards  at  last  Guardians'  Election  (1904),  27,056. 
Number  voting,  7,566  or  28  per  cent. 

The  census  returns  show  at  once  some  of  the  broad  distinctions  between  Camber- 
well  and  Bermondsey. 

Numbers  Residing,  1901. 

Occupation                                                                                       CamberweU.  Bermondsey. 

Domestic  serv:"c3  ----  8,722  1,913 

Food                                                                                                       1,7.30  6,225 

Laundry                                                                                                        4,038  1,030 

Aerated  water      -  1,623 

The  union  varies  much  in  character.  There  are  residential  and  non-pauper  dis- 
tricts like  East  and  West  Dulwich,  Herne  Hill,  and  Denmark  Hill.  At  one  end  of 
Camberwell  (Hollingdon  Street)  live  a  number  of  costers  and  fish  curers,  at  the 
other  end  wharf  labourers.  The  Hollingdon  Street  area  provides  the  largest  proportion 
of  paupers.    The  other  chief  scarce  is  "  general  labourers." 

Painters'  and  masons'  labourers  are  idle  in  winter  and  do  not  take  up  other  work, 
"  having  a  fixed  idea  that  unless  they  can  obtain  their  own  work  they  should  not  take 
up  anything  else."  (One  man  refused  an  offer  of  wood-chopping  because  he  was  not 
a  carpenter.) 

(ii)  Policy  op  Guaedians. 

The  practice  of  the  guardians  has  been  described  to  the  Commission  by  the  chair- 
man. We  shall  supplement  his  evidence  on  a  few  points.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bermondsey,  there  is  a  superintendent  relieving  officer,  but  he  is  hardly  supported  by 
the  board  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  out-relief. 

The  present  practice  is  as  follows : — All  cases  are  visited  before  any  relief  is 
granted.  Temporary  cases  are  visited  weekly.  Old  people  who  cannot  come 
np  themselves  for  relief  are  visited  every  six  weeks.  All  others  once  in  twelve  weeks. 
Previous  to  the  superintendent  relie-ving  ofiicer's  appointment  the  practice  was  to 
visit  temporary  cases  every  four  weeks,  widows  with  children  once  in  thirteen  weeks,  and 
permanent  cases  once  in  twenty-six  weeks. 

The  guardians  "  set  their  faces  like  flint  "  against  taking  children  from  a  widow.  In 
many  cases  where,  because  of  the  character  of  the  mother,  it  would  seem  to  be  advan- 
tageous the  guardians  will  not  do  so  because  of  the  cost.  The  maximum  grant 
per  child  is  2s.,  and  it  is  never  less  than  Is.  6d.  Good,  badj  and  indifferent  are 
treated  practically  alike.  There  are  only  a  few  Is.  6d.  cases.  To  a  widow  with  six 
children  the  guardians  would  give  12s.,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  desertions  due.  it  is  suggested,  to  the  generosity  of 
the  guardians.  The  wives  always  receive  out-relief.  Hence  in  many  cases  collusion 
with  husbands.  The  superintendent  relieving  ojfiicer  has  urged  in  vain  that  women 
should  go  to  the  workhouse  for  the  first  three  months. 

In  exceptional  and  rare  cases  the  guardians  will  take  notice  of  remarks  made  by 
officers  re  lack  of  cleanliness  in  paupers.  Three  years  ago  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  presented  a  report  on  the  subject,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  So  no  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  relieving  officer.  The  sanitary  officers  take  notice  of  defects  in 
the  condition  of  the  house,  not  of  the  person. 

The  guardians  are  opposed  to  the  able-bodied  going  into  the  workhouse  unless  they 
have  been  turned  into  the  street.  Able-bodied  men  are  relieved  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  but  the  numbers  are  fewer  in  summer. 

Inquiry  into  character  of  applicants  for  out-relief  and  into  truth  of  their  statements 
is  discouraged.  In  no  case  are  employers  asked.  The  superintendent  relieving  officer 
has  applied  three  times  to  the  guardians  for  permission  to  request  the 
officers  to  ascertain  the  wages  of  persons  applying  for  relief.  They  ab- 
solutely refused  to  grant  such  permission.  The  result  is  "  We  are  '  done  ' 
every  day  we  rise."  On  several  occasions  it  has  been  found  that  recipients  of  out- 
relief  under-stated  their  earnings,  or  that,  after  relief  had  been  granted,  they  obtained 
remunerative  employment.  These  facts,  when  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
guardians,  are  ignored,  and  the  relief  is  continued  as  before.  When  the  superintendent 
relieving  officer  has  reason  to  suspect  fraud,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  investigate. 
A  recent  example  will  suffice. 

Mrs.  Quilt. — Widow,  age  thirty-four.  Three  children,  two  rooms,  rent  6s.  She  was  earning  14s.  a 
week  plus  dinner  and  tea.  She  received  the  maximum  relief  for  her  children.  She  first  applied  when 
she  was  thirty.  She  deceived  the  guardians  for  some  years,  stating  that  her  earnings  were  7s.  a  week, 
i.e.,  she  was  7s.  better  off  than  she  represented  herself  to  be.  When  this  was  discovered  and  reported  to  the 
guardians     they  smiled  and  continued  the  relief." 

She  is  now  receiving  4s.  4d.  in  kind.  j 

A  recent  applicant  stated  income  as  22s.,  it  was  found  to  be  37s.  6d. ;  another  as  15s., 
found  to  be  25s.  6d.  One  woman  was  receiving  an  annuity  of  10s.  a  week  and 
concealed  the  fact. 

An  experienced  social  worker  in  Dulwich  wrote  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  district  many  widows  are  deterred  from  trying  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendent living  by  the  knowledge  that  they  can  obtain  out-relief  very  readily  for  their  children.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  is  so  strong  among  a  certain  class  of  the  population  that  they  look  upon  the  help  as  a  right, 
and  a  woman  will  be  urged  by  her  neighbours  to  apply  for  relief  as  a  thing  to  which  she  is  legally  entitled 
with  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  relief  being  granted.  The  relieving  officers  do  their  best  to  induce  widows 
to  become  self-supporting,  but  their  efforts  appear  to  be  rendered  useless  by  the  action  of  the  guardians, 
who  consider  out-relief  the  most  economical  way  of  dealing  with  that  class  of  the  community.  Help  is 
given  to  the  children  and  the  mo. hers  are  supposed  to  rub  along  somehow.  I  do  not  think  childless 
widows  or  able-bodied  single  women  are  encouraged.    They  appear  to  be  offered  the  workhouse." 

HACKNEY. 

(i)  Industrial  Conditions. 
Population,  1891—229,542;  1901—270,519. 

Number  of  electors  in  contested  wards  at  last  Guardians'  Election — 13,176. 
Number  voting,  2,684.     Percentage,  20*4. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Booth  tells  us,  as  to  the  increasing  poverty  of  Hackney  ;  there 
is  constant  moving,  and  each  class  as  it  moves  is  replaced  by  people  slightly  poorer  and 
lower.  The  largest  group  in  the  Census  Returns  (1901)  is  tailoring  and  clothing,  14,615 
(residing)  ;  glass,  brushes,  and  indiarubber  are  represented  by  small  groups  running 
into  hundreds.  The  union  is  divided  into  eleven  districts.  The  poorer  parts  are  east  of 
Mare  Street,  with  six  relieving  officers.  West  of  Mare  Street  there  are  five  relieving 
officers.  Districts  Nos.  2  and  9,  Clapton  Park,  are  very  poor.  This  part  lies  low  in  a 
basin.  "  Clapton  Park  serves  as  a  sink  for  Hackney  Wick."  In  District  No.  7,  London 
Fields,    there  is  a    large   population  of  aliens.     District  No.  6,  Stoke  Newington, 
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has  a  good  and  also  a  pauperised  portion.  In  District  8  there  is  a  large  confectionery 
factory,  where  there  are  girls  whose  parents  have  relief.  In  Dalston  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  out-work  as  well  as  of  warehouse  work,  very  poorly  paid. 

(ii)  Policy  of  Guardians. 

The  superintendent  relieving  officer  aims  at  a  careful  administration  of  outdoor 
relief.  .  He  has  been  connected  with  the  board  for  twenty-four  years.  Despite  his  efforts 
he  has  never  seen  so  much  relief  given  as  was  the  case  last  year  (1905).  If  a  widow 
has  two  children  or  more  she  receives  outdoor  relief,  but  there  is  no  uniform  scale. 
Unsatisfactory  cases  are  relieved  in  kind  only.  Every  case  is  relieved  on  its  merits  ;  that 
is  to  say,  where  a  widow  is  industrious  and  earning,  say,7s.  or  8s.,  she  is  more  generously 
helped.  Four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  money,  and  Is.  6d.  in  kind  is  a  very  common 
scale.  In  cases  where  a  widow  has  four  or  five  children  and  cannot  afford  two  rooms,  the 
relieving  officer  suggests  that  she  part  with  two  children.  Where  home  conditions  are 
unsatisfactory  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  with  a  view  to  improvement.  As  a  rule 
rent  has  to  be  covered  before  the  relieving  officer  gives  out-relief.  Rents  have  risen 
during  the  last  two  years  or  so.  Two  rooms  let  for  4s.  6d.,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
get  a  decent  family  room  for  less  than  3s. 

Inquiry  is  invariably  made  with  regard  to  employment.  If  the  case  is  suspicious 
further  inquiries  are  made  in  factory  or  workshop  and  truthful  reports  are  generally 
received.  All  these  reports  are  filed  with  the  case-paper.  The  influence  of  the  waiting- 
room  is  very  bad.  The  younger  applicants  are  contaminated  by  the  older  ones,  and  in 
spite  of  remonstrance  "  the  relieving  officers  will  allow  the  children  to  come  and  receive 
relief." 

A  competent  witness  described  the  administration  of  the  guardians  as  slack  and 
haphazard.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  their  actions  from  week  to  week.  •  Whether 
relief  is  granted  in  a  particular  case  depends  on  the  prejudices  of  the  'personnel  of  the 
committee  who  happen  to  be  present.  Some  of  them  are  against  enquiry.  The 
relieving  officers  become  dispirited  and  careless  from  continual  discouragement.  The  spirit 
of  out-relief  is  abroad  in  the  district,  and  this  coupled  with  indiscriminate  charity  has 
affected  the  attitude  of  women  when  urged  to  make  a  sustained  effort  to  be  self-supporting. 

In  slack  seasons  certain  workers  will  not  change  to  other  occupations.  Tie  and  mantle- 
makers  do  not  readily  turn  to  ary thing  else,  but  when  idle  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  or  the 
Church  or  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  They  have  neither  aptitude  nor  application 
nor  imagination  to  learn  anything  else.  Some  hardly  know  what  learning  means  ;  the 
attempts  of  others  are  weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  there  is  out-relief  in  the  background. 

(iii)  Charity  Organisation  Society  Cases. 

A.  C. — Widow,  forty-two.  Left  with  five  children  in  1902.  Two  were  taken  by  the  guardians.  The  woman 
was  taught  good  cooking  and  a  situation  was  found  for  her  as  daily  nervant.  She  did  not  like  the  regularity 
of  her  life,  grew  very  slack  and  was  dismissed.-  She  was  not  willing  to  make  another  effort,  and  now  gets 
casual  work  and  receives  occasional  help  from  the  guardians. 

G.  R. — Came  for  help,  as  her  husband  had  consumption,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  become  the 
wage-earner.  She  was  taught  fine  ironing  with  a  firm  of  shirt  manufacturers,  where  she  could  have 
earned  up  to  25s.  a  week  when  she  was  skilled.  Her  home  was  kept  for  her  for  three  months  while 
she  was  learning.  At  the  end  of  the  time  she  informed  the  foreman  that  she  did  not  hke  it,  did  not 
mean  to  work  every  day,  and  preferred  to  do  casual  charing  and  get  "  what  help  she  could."  She  has  since 
drifted  to  the  Poor  Law. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  washing  and  charing  in  some  districts  for  tradespeople 
and  the  better  artisans.  The  wage  for  charing  is  usually  2s.  with  dinner  and  tea  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  same  for  washing,  but  most  of  the  decent  washers  get  2s.  6d,  In 
the  Dalston  district  Is.'  6d.  and  Is.  3d.  are  not  unusual  wages  for  charing  at  lower 
middle  class  houses  in  the  district.  The  Charity  Organisation  Committee  started  a 
Registry  Office  for  charwomen  (widows  only)  and  would  not  allow  the  women  to  go  out 
for  less  than  2s.  Chiefly  because  of  this  minimum  the  scheme  has  not  been  a  success,  has 
indeed  almost  lapsed.  That  charwomen  can  be  had  for  daily  work  for  less  than  2s.  is 
attributed 

(a)  To  the  number  of  married  women  who  find  hom.e  dull  and  apply  for  work,  and 
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(b)  To  the  number,  increasing  rapidly,  of  Jews  in  the  district.  They  live 
two  and  three  families  in  a  house,  and  will  not  pay  more  than  Is.  6d. 
Where  Jews  will  not  pay  more.  Christians  will  not. 

'^The  Hackney  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  kindly  prepared  the 
following  statement  in  reply  to  enquiries.  Comments  by  the  Secretary  have  been 
added  in  brackets. 

(iv)  Existing  Difficulties  ee  Widows. 

1.  In  this  district  there  is  a  com^mon  practice  among  workers  (charity  workers 
of  all  denominations)  to  urge  a  woman  as  soon  as  she  becomes  a  widow  to  apply  for 
out-relief  to  the  guardians. 

2.  The  people  themselves  are  taught  (by  charity  workers  and  neighbours)  to  con- 
sider that  a  widow  has  ifso  facto  a  right  to  relief.  (This  spreads  and  spoils  some  of 
the  most  hopeful  cases.  If  we  help  a  man  in  X.  Street  we  shall  probably  have  a 
number  of  fresh  applicants  from  X.  Street.) 

3.  The  belief  that  women  will  receive  relief  is  a  practical  deterrent  to  thrift  on 
the  part  of  the  men.    (Deters  men  from  joining  clubs.) 

4.  The  ease  of  obtaining  out-relief  increases  the  tendency  to  claim  it. 

5.  The  relief  being  inadequate,  the  women  are  still  forced  to  go  out  and  earn  money, 
and  thus  (a)  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  needs  and  cares  of  a  large  family,  and  (6) 
are  able  to  undersell  other  women  in  the  open  market  and  so  lower  the  standard 
of  wages.  (A  good  many  Hackney  women  do  odd  jobs  in  Hackney  Wick — ties,  coats, 
boots.    There  are  a  number  of  thoroughly  lazy  men  who  live  on  their  wives.) 

6.  Grown-up  sons  are  encouraged  to  neglect  their  duties  and  refuse  adequately  to 
support  the  homes.    (Parents  cannot  manage  boys  of  twelve.) 

7.  The  characters  of  the  women  deteriorate  rapidly  by  contact  with  the  often 
low-class  women  habitually  found  at  the  relief  offices.  (Known  decent  cases  become 
rude  and  cheeky  by  contact  with  pauper  women.) 

POPLAR, 
(i)  Industrial  Conditions. 
Population,  1891—166,784;  1901—168,822. 

Number  of  electors  in  contested  wards  at  last  Guardians'  Election. — 13,573.  * 
Number  voting,  5,523.    Percentage,  40- 7. 

The  evidence  given  at  the  recent  Local  Government  Board  inquiry,  together  with 
the  report  thereon,  make  any  detailed  description  of  Poplar  pauperism  unneces- 
sary. The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  of  the  censrs  returns  is  the  con- 
centration of  low-grade  industries  in  the  district.  The  following  are  represented  : — 
card-box  making,  shirt-making,  trouser-making,  juvenile  suit  making,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  sack  sewing,  match  making  and  packing,  match-box  making,  soap  packing, 
sweet  and  confectionery  packing,  tin  and  bottle  labelling,  tin  and  bottle  painting 
and  packing,  bottle  washing,  indiarubber  work,  rope-making,  starch-making,  jam-making, 
nail-making. 

Some  of  these  are  carried  on  in  factories  and  workshops,  others  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers.*  In  all  of  them  wages  are  comparatively  low  and  employment  more  or 
less  irregular.  Besides  these  industries,  in  which  women  are  engaged,  there  are  a 
number  of  trades  for  men,  which  are  dangerous  or  casual,  or  both. 

Here,  as  in  Bermondsey,  the  interdependence  of  men's  and  women's  work  is  well 
illustrated.  Low-grade  industries,  relying  mainly  on  the  labour  of  women  and  boys, 
are  said  to  be  increasing  in  Poplar,  but  we  have  failed  to  verify  this. 

*  See  Eeport  on  Out-work  and  Out-relief  in  Poplar  Union  by  Mr.  Eric  A.  Horne.  M.A.,  Appendix  No.  ix. 
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(ii)  Policy  of  Guardians. 

'  In  February  1906,  the  whole  of  the  applicants  for  relief  during  one  week  in  Poplar 
were  specially  investigated.  The  first  inquiries  were  made  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  relieving  officers.  Then  special  men  were  engaged  to  follow  up  the  cases  and 
report  thereon.  We  have  examined  461  case  papers  drawn  from  Districts  Nos.  3,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12.  .  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
information  supplied.  One  officer  tends  to  report  all  the  applicants  as  uniformly  good  ; 
another  gives  the  fullest  details  of  previous  employments  and  checks  statements  by 
visiting  the  last  two  employers  ;  particulars  as  to  children  or  relatives  who  might 
support  are  generally  scanty.  For  these  and  similar  reasons  the  tables  must  not  be 
compared  with  those  for  Bermondsey. 


(iii)  Analysts  of  Case  Papers. 

Detailed  Analysis  of  J^Bl  Guardians'  Case  Papers  (from  applications  for  Re'ief  during  week  ending 
February  17th,  1906). 

A. — Classified  according  to  Cause  of  Application  * 


1.  Confinement  of  woman     -       .-       --  -.-.--6 

2.  Illness,  or  disablement  of  woman      .........  2^J 

3.  Illness,  etc.  of  child  (ren)  -------       -       .       .       .  q 

4.  Illness,  or  disablement  of  man  — 

(ft)  At  home   48 

(h)  In  Infirmary  ------------12 

5.  Unemployment  of  man     -                                                                        -  192 

6.  loaprisonment  of  man       ...........  4. 

7.  Desertion  of  man     -    9 

8.  "  Employment  insufficient  " — (of  man,  or  of  man  and  woman)    -       -       -       -  5 

9.  Widowhood   19 

10.  "  Insufficient  means  "  (of  woman)   37 

11.  Old  age  (of  men  and  women)    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  126 

B. — Classified  according  to  the  nature,  and  (for  outdoor  relief)  the  amount  of  Relief. 

1.  Medical  order  only   20 

2.  Confinement  order  only   1 

3.  Infirmary  order  only        -       -       -       -.,     -   6 

4.  Interment  order  only   2 

5.  House  ordert   52 

6.  School  for  cliild(ren)   4 

7.  Out-relief  J— 

(ft)  Temporary  (chiefly  in  kind)?   242 

{h)  Continuous  (more  than  4  weeks)   147 

[about  60  par  cent,  of  this  number  in  kind,  re^t  in  money.] 

8.  Amount  of  Out-relief  given — 

(ft)  Where  less  than  3s.   95 

(&)  3s.  to  5s.  inclusive  ----       ----       --       -  190 

(c)  More  than  5s.,  less  than  7s.   40 

{d)  7s.  and  over  -----   18 

9.  Where  there  has  been  previous  Relief — 

(ft)  As  regards  pauper  -  -       -  -132 

(h)  As  regards  relatives  of  pauper   58 

10..  Where  another  (others),  residing  with  pauper,  is  also  in  receipt  of  relief    -       -  10 


*  It  has  to  be  remembered  throughout  this  analysis  that  overlapping  arises  where  details  in  the  record  paper 
fall  under  more  than  one  heading  in  the  same  specification,  and  per  contra  that  the  analysis  is  incomplete  where  particular 
details  are  lacking  in  the  record  paper. 

■j-  Of  these  House  Orders  18  had  been  p-eviously  relieved  outside.    9  Orders  are  stated  as  definitely  refused. 

J  In  4  cases  definite  refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  is  notified. 

§  It  is  probable,  bat  not  clear  from  the  actual  record,  that  many  under  this  heading  were  really  continuous. 
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91 

1.  Sinole  man  

2.  Single  woman   -       -       -       -  -       -       -       -  10 

3.  Married  man    -------------  2.^6 

4.  Married  woman  (where  the  hnsband  is  in  Infirmary,  Workhouse,  Prison,  has 

deserted,  etc.)  -------  26 

5.  Widower  

6.  Widow     -       -       -  -  

7.  Under  60  years  of  age  

8.  60  years  of  age,  and  over  

9.  Where  there  are  no  children  dependent*  240 

10.  Whore  there  are  up  to  4  children     -       -  -  

11.  Where  there  ai'e  more  than  4  children      --------  27 

D.— Classified  according  to  supplementary  earnmgs  of  pauper's  famil //A 

1.  Where  child(ren)  living  at  home  is  earning,  and  assists  142 

2.  Where  child(ren)  is  living  at  home,  and  is  not  assisting  59 

3.  Where  woman  (single,  married  or  widow)  is  earning,  at  time  of  relief]:  -  134 

(ft)  Less  than  3s.  -       -       ■       '       '        -  /  3 

{b)  3s.  to  73.  6d.  inclusive  -       ■       -       -  52 

(c)  More  than  7s.  6d.,  less  than  10s.     -   -  8 

(cZ)  10s.  and  more  than  10s.   1 


*  i.e.,  uutier  li  years. 

+  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  men  are  notified  as  earning  at  time  of  relief.  In  nine  cases  men  on  out-relief  are 
stated  to  be  earning  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  as  watchmen  for  the  Poplar  Borough  Council. 

t  The  details  here  of  women  earning  are — 68  wives,  8  married  M^omeu  (where  the  husband  is  non-resident),  53  widows 
and  5  single  women. 

429.  25  D 
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E. — Classified  According  to  Occupation  of  Pauper  and  Family. 


Husband  or 
Man. 

Wife  or  Woman. 

Son  or 
Son-in-law. 

Daughter  or 
Daughter-in-law. 

Occupation  of. 

Husband  or 
Man. 

Wife  or  Woman. 

O  1 — ' 

^  .3 

O  1 

5 

fefsJ 

O 

-S  2 

%% 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Bricklayer  - 

3 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

5 

1 

Boiler  Maker 

2 

_ 

1 



r?m  1  AT*  Si  An  1  A  V 

1 

6 

- 
1 

- 

1 

- 

Cooper 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

\ 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

X 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Maker. 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 

Encrineer,  Enrine 

4 

5 

1 

Driver,  etc. 

83 

5 

Engineer's  Labourer  - 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Fireman  and  Stoker  - 

5 

- 

13 

— 

i 

Fitter  and  Rivetter 

3 

- 

3 

D 

Fitter's  Labourer 

2 

- 

1 

Glass     Beveller  and 

2 

1 

2 

— 

30 

Glazier. 

Hammerman 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

9 

2 

Mast  and  Block  Maker 

1 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Pattern    Maker  and 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

11* 

- 

- 

Moulder. 

- 

31 

- 

- 

Plumber's  Labourer  - 

i 

2 

- 

Sail  Maker 

1 

ScafFolder  - 

1 

1 

- 

9 

Sewing  MachineMaker 

1 

- 

- 

„ 

1 

_ 

1 

Ship's  Scraper  - 

5 

— 

1 

- 

Shipwright  and  Ship's 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Caulker. 

Tank  Maker 

2 

— 

— 

5 

1 

3 

- 

Tin  and  Coppersmith  - 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Wheelwright 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Army  ... 

— 

— 

10 

- 

1  AJ- 

10 1 

Navy- 

5 

- 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Seaman,  etc. 

n 

9§ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Cabinet  Maker  - 

— 

1 

— 

Basket  Maker  - 

1 

- 

O 

Box  Maker 

3 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Can  flip     Nio-ht  Licht 

2 

1 

2 

and  Soap  Maker. 

1 

Chain  Maker 

- 

1 

9 

1 

2 

Christmas  Card  Maker 

'  - 

2 

17 

Claypipe  Maker  - 

1 

- 

- 

4 

Envelope  Folder 

1 

Leather  Work  - 

1 



4 

2 

1 

Mat  Maker 

2 

1 

Paint  and  Oil  Works  - 

2 

3 

Presser 

2 

2 

Printing,  etc. 

1 

1 

1 

Red  Lead  Worker 

1 

1 

Occupation  of. 


Clerk - 

General  Dealer,  Shop- 
hand,  etc. 

Labour  Master  - 

Photographer 

Postman    -       -  . 

Policeman,  Dock 

Barman     -       -  - 

Cabman 

Charing,  Mangling, 
Washing,  etc.  (pre- 
carious). 

Conductor  (Ti'am  and 
'Bus). 

Domestic  Service, 
Waitress,  Ward 
Maid,  Attendant,  etc. 

Errand  Service  - 

Horsekeeper 

Laundry  Work  - 

Needlework,  Knitting, 
Machining,  etc.  (pre- 
carious). 

Nursing,  etc.  (pre- 
carious). 

Office  Cleaning  (regu- 
lar). 

Scene  Shifter 

Ship's  vSteward,  Clerk, 
Scrubber,  etc. 

Shoeblack  - 

Signalman  - 

Watchman 

Carpenter  and  Joiner 

Baker  and  Confec- 
tioner. 

Builder 

Butcher 

Fishmonger 

French  Polisher  - 

Hawking,  Coster- 
mongery,  etc. 

House  Decorator  and 
Painter. 

Sawyer 

Slater 

Barge  Builder  - 
Blacksmith. 


Brass  Polisher 
Finisher. 


and 


*  Of  these  two  are  skilled  ironers. 

+  Nine  of  tiiese  are  Watchmen  for  the  Borough  Couaoil. 


X  This  man  is  a  Boatswain's  Mate. 
§  One  of  the  nine  is  a  Quartermaster. 
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E. — Classified  According  to  Occupation  or  Pauper  and  Family. — continued. 


Occupation  of. 

Husband  or 
Man. 

Wife  or  Woman. 

c  c 

O  "T 

w.  c 
o 
Ul 

Daughter  or 
Daughter-in-law. 

Occuj^ation  of. 

Wife  or  Woman. 

Son  or 
Son-in-law. 

Daughter  or 
Daughtcr-in-law. 

Tent  and  Sack  Maker 

5 

8 

Carman 

11 

15 

Tobacco  Hand  - 
Waterproof  Maker 
Wire  Work 

r\T*ti  OPi  All  Vat* 

Machining,  Finishing 

Shirt  Worker  - 
Tie  Maker  - 

- 
- 

24 
3 

2 
3 

- 

- 
- 

1 
1 

1 
9 

4 
1 

Dock  and  Waterside 
Labourer. 

vxeiieiai  xjauuuiei 

Bricklayer's  Labourer  - 

Porter    (Fish,  Coal, 
Wine,  Timber,  etc.) 

Waterman  and 
Lighterman. 

67* 

7'7 

11 

3 
6 

26 1 
58 

6 

5 

Factories. 

Bottling  and  Bottle- 
washing. 

3 

1 

1 

Totals  of  Numbers  Eepresented  as  Occupied.; 

Warehouseman  and 
Packer. 

3 

Biscuit  Factory  - 

1 

Husband  (or  Man) 

305 

Jam,      Pickle  and 

1 

7 

Wife  (or  Woman) 

182 

Confectionery 
Factory. 

Match  Factory  - 

Other  Factories  (un- ' 
specified). 

6 

1 

21 

Son  (or  vSon-in-law) 

Daughter  (or  Daughter-in-law) 
Total  of  Men  occupied 
Total  of  Women  occupied 

-  569 

-  294 

264 
112 

*  Eight  of  these  are  represented  as  Stevedores.  |  Of  this  26  live  are  represented  as  Stevedores. 

X  Thirteen  men  and  two  sons  are  represented  as  working  with  the  "  Unemployed  "  at  Hackney  Marsh.  Garden  City,  etc. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 


(i)  Section  A. 


Out  Eeliep. 

An  Out-Worher. 

No.  L — Farncombe,  Mary  Ann,  widow,  32,  shirt  button-liole  maker,  average  10s. 
Three  children  (5,  2|,  1).  Rent,  one  room,  3s.  6d.    House  refused.    No  Out-relief. 

This  woman  applied  for  out-relief  a  week  after  her  husband's  death.  She  stated  that 
she  had  been  married  to  him  six  years,  but  the  certificate  disproves  this ;  the  eldest 
child  was  born  two  years  before  their  marriage.  She  had  night  residence  in  the 
union,  and  was  offered  the  House,  which  she  declined.  Her  rent  was  at  that  time 
5s.  6d.  for  two  rooms — arrears  22s.  One  of  these  rooms  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
an  aunt  who  took  charge  of  the  children  while  Mrs.  F.  went  to  her  work  in  the  City. 
This  aunt  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  2s.  a  week  out-relief,  but  was  refused,  and  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  House,  where  she  had  been  an  inmate  formerly.  It  appears  now 
that  Mrs.  F.  is  paying  a  married  sister,  in  whose  house  she  is  living.  Is.  9d.  a  week  for 
taking  care  of  the  little  girl  (three  years  old).  The  child  suffers  from  rickets  and  has  her 
legs  bound  up  every  day  by  a  nurse  from  a  local  charity,  which  also  provides  the  little 
cripple  with  holidays,  pictures,  petticoats,  etc.  This  married  sister's  husband  is  a 
shoemaker,  often  out  of  work  ;  they  have  several  children.  The  boy  (five  years  old) 
is  looked  after  by  Mrs.  F.'s  mother.    The  baby  (one  year  old)  died  soon  after  the  lather. 

Mrs.  F.  has  a  large  number  of  relatives,  but  they  are  all  very  poor,  and  all  have 
large  families.  Her  husband's  mother  lives  nearly  opposite  her  over  a  small  grocer's 
shop  kept  by  the  old  woman's  son-in-law.  This  old  woman  is  sixty-eight  and  her 
husband  seventy.  He  is  a  fish  hawker  and  goes  to  Billingsgate  every  morning.  She 
herself  has  a  weak  heart  and  suffers  from  pleurisy,  and  cannot,  therefore,  work  or 
assist  Mrs.  F.  She  speaks  with  great  abhorrence  of  going  into  the  House  and 
"  mixing  with  all  sorts."  She  says  that  her  daughter-in-law,  of  whom  she  has  a  high 
opinion,  would  never  go  in,  but  that  she  would  like  to  get  her  children  into  a  home, 
as  she  has  now  to  pay  Is.  a  week  for  washing.  Is.  9d.  for  the  care  of  the  little  girl,  and 
3s.  6d.  rent,  and  has  thus  very  little  to  spend  on  their  food.  The  old  woman  has  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  little  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  F.'s  work  is  button-holing,  as  indoor  hand,  with  a  firm  in  the  City.  Much  of 
the  work  (shirts)  is  now  done  by  machinery,  and  the  work-room  hands  get  only  the 
best  of  it  to  do.  The  pay  of  this  firm  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  others,  but  their 
work  is  preferable  because  there  is  always  a  great  quantity  of  it.  Nevertheless,  they 
sometimes  have  very  dull  weeks.    Her  hours  are  nine  to  seven. 

Girls  as  Wage-Earners.    A  Contrast. 

No.    2. — Henderson,    Margaret,  widow,  60. 

„  William,  single,  37,  labourer,  2s.  6d.  a  day.   Shares  with  mother. 

„  Alice,  single,  24,  tobacco  hand,  12s.  a  week.    Pay^  rent  and 

otherwise  assists.  Two  rooms  and  scullery,  5s.  6d.  Out-relief  2s.  in  kind  for  the 
past  twelve  months. 

This  woman's  husband  was  a  wine-porter.  He  died  21st  June,  1902.  At  the 
end  of  1903  they  moved  out  of  Stepney,  where  the  family  had  occupied  a  house  for 
fourteen  years,  into  Poplar — the  widow  explained  "  that  she  could  not  bear  to  live 
in  Stepney  after  her  husband's  death.".  Here  they  live  in  Loadon  County  Council 
buildings,  which  are  clean,  quiet,  and  commodious. 

1  Her  late  husband  was  in  the  Army  for  twenty- one  years,  and  served  through  the 
New  Zealand  War ;     he  was  then  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  employment  of 
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a  wine  mercliant  in  the  city,  being  granted  a  pension  at  the  end  of  this  term  of  service. 
This,  together  with  his  Army  pension,  provided  an  income  of  17s.  a  week  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  Mrs.  H.  states  that  she  cannot  work  because  of 
her  health  ;  she  has  been  under  the  doctor  for  the  past  eight  weeks.  She  gets  a  little 
help  from  five  married  daughters,  who  do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living,  but  who 
nearly  all  have  families  of  their  own.  William  was  invalided  from  Bloemfontein — 
heart  disease.  He  has  had  no  regular  employment  since  he  came  home,  and  is 
now  in  the  infirmary.  Alice  lives  with  hei  mother,  and  earns  12s.  a  week  as  a  tobacco 
hand.  The  hours  are  8  to  5.30,  and  there  is  seldom  any  lack  of  work.  She  has  been 
with  the  same  firm  for  nine  years.  All  the  daughters  have  worked  there  as  soon  as 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  altogether  the  family  has  been  connected  with 
the  firm  for  thirteen  years.  The  firm  is  very  particular  how  the  work  is  done,  and 
employs  a  respectable  class  of  girls.  Alice,  therefore,  has  to  make  herself  look  nice. 
She  finds  the  paying  of  the  fare  from  Poplar  to  Broad  Street  every  day  a  great  difficulty. 
She  suffers  from  ansemia  and  spasms,  and  she  never  has  enough  to  eat.  Mrs.  H. 
seems  much  broken  dov/n,  but  says  that  the  relieving  officer  has  saved  her  from  the 
ordeal  of  going  before  the  board. 

No.  2a. — Another  girl,  a  tobacco  hand  in  the  same  employment  as  Alice  Henderson,  is 
Florence  Jenkins,  single,  22.  She  is  earning  12s.  a  week ;  states  that  she  could  make 
more  on  piece  work  when  there  was  a  rush,  but  "  it's  no  use  killing  yourself."  She  is 
well  dressed,  and  looks  comfortable  and  well  nourished.  Her  father  is  a  commercial 
traveller,  earning  "  good  money."  She  does  not  attempt  to  live  on  what  she  earns — 
contributes  to  the  household  expenses  and  puts  by  something.  "I  do  not  need  to 
work,  but  you  never  know  what  may  happen."  She  is  superior  in  her  manners 
and  speaks  as  if  well  educated.  She  says  that  all  the  girls  in  this  employment  are  of 
the  better  class. 

Outworker  takes  to  Cleaning. 

No.  3. — Makepeace,  Louisa,  widow,  43,  knickerbocker  machinist. 
„  Margaret,  22,  in  service. 

„  Herbert,  19,  earns  18s.,  and  gives  10s. 

„  James,  15,  skindressing,  brings  home  63. 

Three  dependent  children.  Eent,  three  rooms,  6s.  6d.    Temporary  rehef. 

Mrs.  M.'s  husband  was  a  shirt-cutter  in  regular  employment ;  he  died  suddenly  five 
years  ago  of  a  chest  complaint.  Two  children  were  admitted  into  the  Poor  Law 
school,  but  the  mother  missed  them  so  much,  and  they  their  home,  that  Mrs.  M.  when 
she  was  enjoying  a  little  prosperity  took  them  away.  About  six  months  afterwards, 
however,  her  work  became  so  slack  that  she  was  compelled,  to  apply  for  relief,  which 
was  granted  in  money  and  kind.  She  dispensed  with  it  as  soon  as  possible 
because  she  dreaded  going  before  the  guardians.  She  has  been  a  machinist  for 
twenty-four  years,  but  has  never  known  the  trade  to  be  so  bad  as  it  is  now.  She  gets 
10|d.  a  dozen  for  knickerbockers,  the  work  being  given  out  to  her  by  a  neighbour. 
She  could  never  earn  more  than  4s.  in  the  week.  She  has  just  paid  for  her  machine,  but 
recently  has  obtained  some  school  cleaning  to  do,  and  has  given  up  her  trade,  at  least 
temporarily.  The  new  work  brings  in  6s,  3d.  a  week,  and  occupies  her  two  hours 
every  day  (five  hours  on  Saturday),  Margaret  has  been  in  service  for  eight  months, 
but  has  been  ill  the  last  three  months.  She  suffers  from  ulcers,  and  has  had  to  attend 
a  chest  hospital.  She  is  now  at  home  and  is  going  to  take  up  children's  millinery. 
The  three  younger  children  are  not  very  strong.  Lucy  (aged  seven)  has  lately  been  in  the 
infirmary  for  her  eyes,  which  were  injured  by  a  boy  pushing  her  on  to  a  burning  cinder 
heap.  Mrs.  Makepeace  has  lived  in  her  parish  for  eight  and  a  half  years.  She  hopes  to 
move  before  the  winter,  as  her  rooms  are  in  tlie  basement  and  get  flooded  when  there  is 
Tain.  The  landlord  will  not  attend  to  the  area  drain.  Mrs.  M.  keeps  the  rooms  fairly  well. 

Declining  Trade  and  Capacity. 

No.  4. — Rich,  Catherine,  single,  54,  waistcoat  machinist.    Eent,  room,  2s.  6d. 

This  woman  is  in  very  poor  circumstances.  She  applied  to  the  guardians  for  out-relief 
in  February  of  this  year.    They  offered  a  House  Order  which  she  refused.  She  applied 
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in  October,  1905,  and  in  April  of  this  year  for  assistance  to  pay  lier  rent.  This  they  re- 
fused, but  suggested  that  she  should  seek  more  permanent  employment.  She  did  not 
seem  very  willing  to  seek  indoor  employment  in  a  factory,  and  she  complained  of 
trouble  with  her  eyes  and  nerves.  She  is  said  to  fall  out  very  easily  with  her  em- 
ployers, to  imagine  her  health  deters  her  from  work,  and  to  tap  all  the  sources  of 
charity  in  the  district.  She  has  a  very  long  record  with  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  as  given  : — ■ 


Date  of 
Application. 

Stated  Earnings. 

Date  of 
Application. 

Stated  Earnings. 

June,  1886 
July,  1887 

„  1888 

„  1889 

„  1891 
August,  1892  - 

9s.  to  8s. 

9s.                          Assisted  to 
go   to  the 
9s.  to  8s.  seaside. 

j 

10s.  to  5s.  6d. 

May,  1893 

December,  1894 

November,  1898 
September,  1905 
January,  1905  - 

9s.  (left  her  then  \ 

employer).  Keported 

8s.  to  10s.  0^ 

(slackness).            '^^^^  ,  ^^^^ 
'             — n  0 1    a  s- 

12s.  (ill-health).  sisted. 

4s.  6d.  1 

TA     n    <-       1  Assisted 
10s.  (lo  employ- 

ment).                    ,     „  -, 
'                    2  or  3  weeks. 

It  is  further  reported  that— 

"  In  an  interview  applicant  states  that  once  things  were  very  different,  and  that  she  supported 
for  fifteen  years  a  widowed  and  consumptive  mother  who  died  in  1884,  without  poverty  or  stress— earning 
often  £1  per  week  for  bespoke  waistcoat  work." 


When  visited  in  September  of  this  year  Miss  Eich  was  out,  taking  to  the  tailor 
the  one  waistcoat  she  had  had  that  week  (Is.  6d.)  ;  her  landlady,  a  clean,  decent 
woman,  gave  information.  Miss  Rich,  she  said,  has  had  extremely  little  work  for 
months  past — can't  get  it  to  do  ;  says  she  would  willingly  work  at  a  factory,  but  they 
want  younger  women. 

She  has  poor  health  (liver),  and  gets  very  little  food.  Sometimes  this  landlady  gives 
her  a  little  food,  and  friends  give  a  shilling  or  two  occasionally.  Landlady  doesn't 
think  she  gets  much  from  charities.  Landlady  cannot  help  her  more,  as  her  own  son 
is  out  of  work.  Miss  Rich  is  already  in  arrears  for  two  weeks'  rent.  Miss  Rich 
doesn't  like  at  all  the  idea  of  the  House. 


A  Resourceful  Out-Worker. 

No.  5. — Heap,  Charlotte,  widow,  42,   boot  machinist ;   belt-making.    Three  children 
under  12  years  of  age. 

„     Leah,  17,  children's  dressmaker. 

„      Edward,  single,  24,  in  the  opera-glass  trade.    He  has  not  quite  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  but  is  able  to  give  10s.  for  board  and  lodging. 

„     Muriel,  single,  19,  is  employed  as  skirt  hand,  but  does  not  assist. 

„     Martin,  single,  22,  a  sailor.    He  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  family. 

Rent,  three  rooms,  8s.  6d.    Out-relief,  3s.  weekly,  and  some  in  kind.  , 

Mrs.  Heap  is  a  very  hard-working,  cheerful  woman.  She  has  resource  and  affection, 
but  finds  the  burden  of  her  family  heavy,  and  is  grateful  for  parish  help.  She  used 
to  occupy  a  house  at  8s.,  but  moved  out  of  the  neighbourhood  because  she  thought 
it  too  rough  for  the  children.  Her  rooms  are  not  very  clean  or  tidy.  Stress  of  work 
has  broken  her  health,  and  she  has  to  go  to  the  London  Hospital  every  Monday  for 
medicine.  She  has  been  in  the  boot  trade  all  her  life,  as  her  father  was  a  boot-manu- 
facturer, but  during  the  last  few  weeks  she  has  given  it  up  for  belts,  which  have  been 
much  in  demand  recently.  She  makes  10s.  to  12s.  a  week  (from  2d.  to  4d.  per 
dozen  of  belts),  paying  Is.  6d.  for  her  machine.  She  is  ready  to  do  any  job  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  works  very  long  hours.    Leah  has  just  obtained  employment  as  a 
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maker  of  children's  silk  costumes.  She  used  to  be  employed  at  47,  0  Street. 

The  last  week  she  was  there  she  earned  only  9d.,  and  her  mother  had  to  pay  5d.  a  day 
for  her  fares.  The  employers  were  not  considerate  ;  they  were  fined  £9  10s.  quite 
lately  for  making  their  girls  do  piecework  without  acquainting  them  previously  with 
the  rates.  Leah  makes  clothes  for  herself  and  the  family.  Muriel  is  about  to  be 
married.    Of  the  younger  children,  Jack  (aged  seven)  is  never  well  and  never  has  been. 

Relief  Constant  ;   Wages  Variable. 

No.  6. — Walker,  Alfred,  married,  65.    Dock  labourer  (and  baker).    Partially  disabled, 
deafness. 

„       Henrietta,  59.  Washing. 

Rent,  9s.    Stands  at  4s. 

This  woman  has  a  daughter,  Edith  Spark,  33.  She  is  not  reported  to  assist.  The 
conditions  in  the  case  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  work  of  both  old  people  is 
precarious,  and  they  are  constantly  relieved  in  food. 

Details  of  earnings  and  of  out-relief  since  January,  1903,  are  as  under  : — 


Date 

Man's  Earnings. 

Woman's  Earnings. 

Relief. 

Income. 

24-1-03  - 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

3s. 

10s. 

7_2-03  - 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

2s. 

— 

10-2-03  -       -  - 

5) 

)) 

2s. 

— 

19-2-03  - 

JJ 

» 

2s. 

— 

26-2-03  - 

)) 

2s. 

— 

23-6-03  - 

)5 

)j 

M.O.  for  woman 

—  ^ 

1_7_03  - 

)) 

JJ 

3s. 

— 

18-7-03  - 

6s. 

2s. 

2s. 

10s. 

24-7-03  - 

4s. 

Not  stated 

3s. 

7_8-03  - 

3s. 

3s. 

3s. 

10-8-03  - 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

M.O. 

14-8-03  - 

Is.  9d. 

3s. 

3s. 

7s.  9d. 

18-8-03  - 

2s. 

3s. 

3s. 

8s. 

21-8-03  - 

Is. 

2s.  6d. 

3s. 

6s.  6d. 

28-8-03  - 

Nil 

3s. 

3s. 

6s. 

4-9-03  - 

Is. 

3s. 

3s.  • 

7s. 

11-9-03  - 

5s. 

Is.  6d. 

3s. 

9s.  6d. 

9-10-03  - 

12s. 

3s. 

3s. 

18s. 

16-10-03- 

2s. 

Not  stated 

2s. 

23-10-03- 

2s. 

4s. 

2s. 

8s. 

30-10-03- 

Nil 

5s. 

3s. 

8s. 

6-11-03- 

Not  stated 

5s. 

3s. 

13-11-03- 

4s. 

4s.  3d. 

3s. 

lis.  3d. 

24-12-03- 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

3s. 

8s. 

2-1-04  - 

4s. 

3s. 

Not  stated 

4_l-04  - 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

3s. 

19-2-04  -  - 

4s. 

4s. 

2s.  6d. 

10s.  6d. 

26-2-04  - 

Nil 

Not  stated 

2s.  6d. 

4-3-04  - 

Nil 

4s. 

2s.  6d. 

6s.  6i 

1 1-3-04  - 

4s. 

4s. 

2s.  6d. 

10s.  6d. 

18-3-04  - 

4s.  6d. 

3s. 

2s.  6d. 

10s. 

15-4-04  - 

3s.  6d. 

4s. 

2s.  6d. 

10s. 
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Data. 

Man's  Earnings. 

Woman's  Earnings. 

Relief. 

Total  Family 

1  nPAni  A 

ZJ— 4— U4:  - 

is.  0(1. 

An 

4S. 

/iS.  od. 

bs. 

on    A  riA 

/y— 4—1)4  - 

-INu 

A  r. 

4s. 

j,s.  cd. 

Cr.  OA 

OS.  bd. 

xU— 0— U4  - 

TVil 
jSU 

4S. 

OS. 

7S. 

1*7    a  CtA 

17— 0— U4  -        -  - 

"V";i 
IMl 

A  e. 

4S. 

5s. 

ys. 

OA    R  CiA 

4S. 

Not  stated 

OS. 

—y)1    -        -  - 

OS. 

OS. 

OS. 

1  Re 

los. 

/y— <— U4  - 

JMOt  Stated 

JNOt  Stated 

OS. 

0— O— Utl    -         -  - 

ATi'l 
IMl 

OS. 

OS. 

cS. 

To   Q  n /I 
Iz— o— U4  - 

JNot  seated 

iSot  Stated 

OS. 

ly— o— U4    -        -  - 

)) 

>) 

OS. 

ZD— o— 04  - 

)> 

J) 

OS. 

2i— y— 04  - 

IN  n 

OS. 

3s.  (for  4  weeks) 

OS. 

K    1  A  A/( 

0— lU— U4 -         -  - 

OS. 

iNoc  Stated 

1—1^—04  - 

4S. 

OS. 

OS. 

izs. 

O    Q  APa 

.i— O— UO     -           -  - 

4S. 
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Wages  Rise  ;  Relief  Discontinued. 

No.  7. — Roberts,  May,  single,  71,  lace  maclimist  (out-worker). 

„         Judith,  single,  73,  nil ;  formerly  in  service. 

These  are  very  respectable  women.  May  has  maintained  her  sister  for  several  years. 
She  is  a  lace  machinist  and  earns  from  10s.  up  to  19s. 

In  the  beginning  of  1904  her  average  weekly  wage  was  stated  as  10s.  8|d.  Relief 
was  then  granted. 

To  May  3s.  for  fourteen  weeks  on  29th  February,  1904.  Her  applications  for  re- 
newal of  out-relief  (dated  21st  May,  1904,  and  21st  September,  1904)  were  refused — 
"  not  destitute." 

To  Judith  6s.  weekly  from  February,  1904,  to  the  beginning  of  1905.  On  25th 
January,  1906,  relieving  officer  reports  : — 

"  Sister's  wages  improving  (19s.).  It  appears  to  be  a  case  where  amount  of  relief  might  be  reduced 
for  a  time." 

Accordingly  the  amount  was  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  weekly.  Relief  ceased  10th  April, 
1906. 

A  friend  helps  these  sisters  occasionally  with  5s.  in  goods. 

Intemperance, 

No.  8. — Mrs.  O'Mally,  a  widow  of  37,  with  five  children. 

She  earned  a  precarious  shilling  or  two  by  washing  for  neighbours  and  received  7s.  6d. 
from  the  parish.    Her  room  was  very  dirty  and  totally  bare,  except  for  a  large  bed,  with 
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nothing  but  a  ragged  sheet  upon  it,  and  a  chair  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  She  herself 
was  a  large,  strong  woman  the  worse  for  drink  when  called  upon.  The  guardians 
had  offered  to  take  two  of  the  children,  but  when  we  suggested  that  this  might  be  to 
their  advantage  she  wept  copiously  and  said  she  "could  not  part  with  any  of  the  little 
dears."  They  were  playing  about  the  doorstep  with  scarcely  any  clothes  on  (it  was 
during  one  of  the  hottest  August  days),  but  looked  happy  and  healthy  though  inconceivably 
dirty.    Mrs.  O'Mally  hardly  appeared  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  or  of  the  children. 


Unhealthy  Conditions. 

No.  9. — Walker.   Husband,  33  ;  wife,  25.  Man,  a  bootlaster ;  woman,  upholsterer.  Two 
children  (4i  and  3).    Rent,  2s.  6d. 

Man  has  been  in  and  out  of  infirmary,  hospital  and  homes  suffering  from  phthisis. 
Returned  from  country  and  started  work  again,  but  fears  he  cannot  continue.  Wife 
earns  2s.  to  3s.  in  slack  times,  or  5s.  to  6s.  in  brisk  times.  Family  have  had  out-relief 
for  past  ten  months.  Husband  with  phthisis  sleeps  and  lives  in  same  room  as  wife  and 
children. 

Out-relief  and  Ill-health. 

No.  10. — Lake,  Margaret,  married,  blouse  machinist,  17s.    Three  children  (12,  4,  1|). 
Rent,  5s.    Out-relief,  4s. 

Husband  a  barman;  he  has  asthma  so  badly  in  winter  that  his  wife  has  to  earn. 
In  the  summer  he  earns  14s.  a  week  and  his  board. 

Wife  had  saved  £7,  and  wished  to  open  a  little  shop,  but  the  husband's  periodical 
illnesses  took  up  all  her  money.    He  was  in  infirmary  for  six  months  last  year. 


A  Non-resident  Case. 

No.  11. — Mrs.  Aspern,  widow,  46,  trouser  finisher.    Two  dependent  children  (11,  5). 
Two  rooms,  4s. 

A  non-resident  case.  Husband  was  a  baker  ;  died  in  the  asylum,  after  much  ill- 
ness. Parish  help  (5s.)  was  received  nine  months  after  husband's  death,  which  took 
place  in  1903.  It  was  stopped  at  one  juncture  when  the  guardians  refused  to 
relieve  it  further  as  a  non-resident  case.  Mrs.  Aspern's  landlord,  however,  took  up 
her  case,  and  upon  representation  that  to  leave  her  home  would  be  to  leave  her  work, 
and  that  she  was  prevented  by  an  ulcerated  leg  from  walking  a  distance  to  and  from  her 
work,  the  relief  was  continued  as  non-resident  relief.  Mrs.  A.  earns  6s.  a  week 
on  an  average  at  trouser-finishing.  There  is  much  fetching  and  carrying  to  be  done, 
as  very  often  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  trousers  are  given  out  at  a  time.  She 
cannot  go  to  the  dispensary  for  treatment  of  her  leg  because  it  breaks  too  much  into 
her  wage-earning  time  ;  and  she  has  to  keep  her  boy  at  home  sometimes  to  carry 
work  to  and  from  another  employer,  a  sub-contractor.  The  woman  appears  to 
work  very  hard,  and  she  keeps  herself  and  her  two  boys  neat  and  clean.  The  house 
is  conifortable. 

The  other  circumstances  of  this  case  are  as  follows.  Her  mother,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  receives  a  small  pension  "  from  the  Docks,"  and  still  works  at  trouser-finishing. 
She  helps  sometimes  in  small  ways.  A  married  son  sends  8s.  a  month  and  clothes 
to  be  cut  down  for  the  children.  A  married  daughter  takes  no  notice  of  her  and  several 
brothers  in  good  positions  have  dropped  her  because  of  her  poverty.  A  daughter,  nine- 
teen, living  at  home,  earns  6s.  and  food  at  restaurant — gives  2s.  6d.,  and  Is.  6d,  for  her 
washing.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  guardians  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  or  that  the 
woman  has  a  strict  habit  of  telling  the  truth. 


Migration — Relative  at  a  distance  willing  to  help. 

No.  12.— Mary  Wade,  72,  widow.    Out-relief,  3s.  6d.  Non-resident. 

Was  living  with  married  daughter  rent  free  in  another  district.  The  daughter's  health 
failed,  and  the  mother  went  to  live  with  another  daughter  who  had  eleven  children 
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in  X.,  a  rural  union.  Authority  was  then  forwarded  to  the  X.  Guardians  to  pay  the 
relief  on  behalf  of  Hackney  Union.  This  they  refused  to  do,  saying  they  only  paid 
their  own  poor  rates. 

The  rector  of  X.  consented  to  pay  the  relief.  Later  she  was  admitted  to  the  X. 
Infirmary. 

Migration — Higher  Relief. 

No.  13. — Leonard,  Margaret,  widow,  66. 

Had  out-relief  in  Hackney  for  five  years  (2s.  6d.  money,  6d.  kind).  She  removed 
into  the  Poplar  Union  and  applied  for  out-relief.  4s.  was  granted  by  guardians. 
Eventually  the  case  was  passed  back  to  Hackney.  Asked  why  she  went  to  Poplar, 
she  replied,  "  Poplar  give  their  poor  much  better  relief  than  you  give  us  in  Hackney." 

Migration. 

No.  14. — Crook,  Mary,  widow,  83.    Out-relief,  4s. 

Mrs.  Crook  was  formerly  with  her  daughter  at  Tottenham.  She  had  been  there 
five  months  when  her  daughter  decided  to  get  her  into  the  workhouse.  But  another 
daughter,  a  widow  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at  Walthamstow,  fetched  her  mother,  who 
now  lives  with  her  there  and  receives  4s.  non-resi-dent  relief. 


Out-Relief  Checks  Migration. 
No.  15. — Mrs.  Wate  and  Miss  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Wate  and  Miss  Lamb  live  in  one  room,  for  which  they  pay  3s.  6d,  Miss 
Lamb  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Mrs.  Wate  works  at  shirts  for  a  firm  which  used  to  be 
in  her  neighbourhood,  but  which  has  removed  to  some  distance.  She  can  earn  from 
9s.  to  14s.  per  week.  She  has  to  fetch  them  every  morning  and  the  journey  costs  her 
2d.  She  finds  the  fetching  and  carrying  very  heavy  work,  but  does  not  care  to  re- 
move to  the  neighbourhood  where  her  employers  live  because  "  the  paupers  are 
better  treated  in  Hackney "  than  they  are  in  the  other  district,  and  also  because 
she  is  known  and  trusted  and  finds  it  easier  to  get  odd  jobs  when  her  employment 
at  the  shirts  is  slack. 

Where  Children  should  Maintain. 

No.  16. — Duff,  Eachel,  widow,  71,  collar  machinist,  2s.  6d.    Five  married  children. 
Rent,  2s.  6d.,  paid  by  daughters.    Out-relief,  3s. 

This  woman  has  a  clean,  tidy  room.  At  the  beginning  of  1904  she  was  referred  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  as  an  eligible  case  for  a  pension.  The  committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  committee  cannot  pension  this  woman.  In  the  first  place  she  is  earning  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  as  they  allow  single  persons.  In  the  second  place  her  children  are  perfectly  well  able  to  look 
after  her.  One  in  particular  is  married  to  a  man  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  is  quite  evidently 
a  woman  who  gives  way  to  drink  (we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  applicant  is  too  sober).  The  real 
cure  of  the  case  is  in  the  son  in  New  Zealand.  He  sent  for  his  mother  some  years  ago  and  gave  her 
a  home  with  him  and  his  wife,  but  she  quarrelled  with  her  daughter-in-law  and  insisted  on  returning 
to  England.  This  business  cost  the  son  altogether  £100.  He  is  in  a  good  position,  and  before  his 
mother  came  out  he  used  to  allow  her  5s.  a  week,  but  he  is  apparently  so  disgusted  with  her  conduct 
he  has  ceased  to  send  it.  There  is  a  daughter  married  in  Canada  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  the  old  lady  has  been  to  see  her,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  her  son,  prior,  of  course,  to  her  going 
to  New  Zealand.    There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  children  can  keep  the  woman  if  they  choose." 

Patriotic  Fund  and  the  Parish. 

No.  17. — Mrs.  Graham,  widow,  34,  machinist.   Four  children  dependent.    Rent,  5s. 

This  woman's  husband,  a  soldier,  was  discharged  in  1901,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards.   The  Charity  Organisation  Society  reported  at  the  end  of  1904.     This  woman 
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first  applied  to  the  I.S.S.H.S.,  and  was  considerably  helped.  Efforts  were  made 
to  make  her  self-supporting,  and  have  her  taught  machining.  She  could  never  be 
roused,  however,  to  exert  herself,  always  relying  on  expected  money  from  the  War 
OfSce  or  the  parish.  It  appears  that  she  was  then  receiving  6s.  from  the  Patriotic 
Pund  and  5s.  8d.  from  the  guardians;  lis.  8d.  altogether.  Later  two  children 
were  placed  in  homes.  It  is  not  clear  whether  reduction  in  the  amount  of  other 
relief  ensued,  but  the  woman  was  regularly  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  was  stated  to  be 
applying  to  everyone  she  could  think  of  for  small  assistance.  She  is  said  to  be  not 
-eager  in  seeking  work  nor  anxious  to  keep  it  when  found.  Seen  in  August,  1906,  circum- 
stances are  much  the  same.  The  woman  has  a  nurse-child,  "  as  that  pays  better  than 
machining."  She  is  apathetic,  and  the  house  dirty.  The  whole  family  is  in  a  bad 
state.  Mrs.  Graham's  sister,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  machines  children's  silk  frocks,  being 
paid  Ifd.  and  3|d.  a  dress.  She  can  make  between  9s.  and  10s.  in  the  fullest  week. 
Her  forewoman  told  her,  when  she  complained  of  the  rates,  that  there  were  twenty 
women  who  would  take  the  work  at  the  price  if  she  refused.  The  employer  said  the 
same  and  showed  applications  from  five  women  in  reference  to  a  card  he  had  placed 
in  his  window  that  same  day.  Mrs.  Graham's  mother  (her  father  is  out  of  work) 
machines  rough  skirts  at  Id.  She  has  worked  for  the  same  city  firm  since  she  was 
girl,  and  states  that  rates  are  half  what  they  used  to  be. 


Out-Relief  and  Rent. 

No.  18. — Frame,  Harriet,  widow,  41  years.    Eight  children  (ages  15  years  to  3  years). 

This  woman's  husband,  a  carpenter,  died  on  24th  April,  1905.  She  received  subse- 
quently £10  from  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  club  and  £10  from  a  slate  club.  In  order  to 
find  a  cheaper  rent,  she  moved  into  a  parish  of  Outer  London,  and  there  became  charge- 
able as  a  "  non-resident  "  case  to  her  own  union  on  27th  November,  1905.  She  was 
granted  10s.  6d.  in  money  and  2s.  6d.  in  kind.  When  visited,  she  was  found  to 
have  been  confined  of  twins,  one  of  which  died  ;  subsequently  scarlet  fever  occurred 
in  the  house.  She  was  occupying  a  very  decent  house  at  9s.  rental,  and  had  let  half 
for  4s.  6d.  She  remained  chargeable  as  a  non-resident  case  till  3rd  February,  1906, 
when  the  guardians  of  the  chargeable  union  insisted  that  she  should  return  and 
take  up  residence  again.  She  did  so,  but  her  rental  now  stood  at  8s.  She  staunchly 
refused  to  allow  one  of  her  children  to  be  taken.  Out-relief  was  continued  to  the 
amount  of  8s.  in  money  and  2s.  8d.  in  kind.  Two  of  the  daughters  (aged  sixteen  and 
fourteen)  earn  respectively  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  weekly  at  brush  work.  (The  elder  girl, 
a  year  ago,  was  in  service  at  a  coffee  house,  and  earned  4s.  and  board  and  lodging. 
She  left  it  owing  to  the  low  class  of  customers  frequenting  the  house.) 

Mrs.  Frame  is  most  respectable,  and  has  had  both  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
her  neighbours.  This  assistance  of  her  friends  and  well-wishers  would  seem  some 
compensation  for  the  higher  rent  she  is  required  to  pay  by  residing  within  her  own 
union. 

Out-of-Work.  Emigration. 

No.  19.— Champion,   George,  married,  25.     Florence,  25,  tie  maker.     Two  children 
(2,  5  months).     Two  rooms,  5s.  6d. 

This  man  applied  17th  July,  1905,  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  "  Fees 
of  £4  to  be  trained  for  motor  car  driving."  People  had  been  married  four  years.  Man 
had  long  record  of  casual  employment  and  unemployment  as  shown  : — 

1.  Apprenticed  to  cycle  trade.     This  firm  liquidated  and  man  could  find  no 

employment  in  the  trade.    Worked  four  years. 

2.  Metal  tea  chest  making.    This  firm  transferred  its  London  business  to 

Glasgow,  and  man  was  left  stranded — two  years. 

3.  Dispatch  clerk,  lis.  9d.  and  food— one  year. 

4.  Sub-collector  for  foundry,  22s.— one   year,  nine  months.    Left  to  better 

himself. 
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5.  Collector   and  canvasser,  27s.— nine  months.     Firm   changed  hands  at 

Christmas,  1904. 

6.  Casual  jobs — six  weeks'  work  in  all. 

His  wife  can  make  an  average  of  5s.  at  tie-making,  and  relatives  have  helped, 
though  often  in  distress  themselves.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  declined  to 
deal  with  the  case.    "  Out  of  work  case.    No  exceptional  conditions." 

A  re-application  for  emigration  (through  C.U.B.  and  E.E.E.J.C.)  was  made  on 
30th  May,  1906.  Man  had  been  seven  weeks  at  Hollesley  Bay,  and  during  this 
time,  Mrs.  Champion's  employer  stated,  she  had  offered  her  work,  but  Mrs.  Champion 
would  not  take  it.  This  was  the  third  year  the  Champions  had  attempted  to  emigrate. 
Relatives  not  able  to  assist.  Charity  Organisation  Society  reported,  "  Not  a  strong 
case,  but,  considering  the  man's  youth,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  him  a  fresh 
start."    People  emigrated  in  July,  1906. 

Extra  Temporary  Relief  when  Out  of  Work. 
No.  20.— Sheffield,  Amelia,  widow,  70.    One  room,  rent,  3s.  6d.  Out-relief,  3s. 

This  old  woman  has  five  children,  circumstanced  as  under: — 

Mary  Whewell,  married,  32,  factory  worker  (out  of  work  at  times  for  four 
weeks).    Earns  68.    Lives  with  her  mother. 

Joseph,  married,  48.     No  children.  Labourer. 

■  Herbert,  married,  40.    Two  children.    Leather  worker. 

James,  married,  39.    No  children.    Leather  worker. 

Amelia  Ford,  married,  43.     No  particulars. 

Herbert  and  James  used  to  contribute  2s.  and  Is.  a  week  respectively,  but  this  has  now 
ceased.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  money  supplementary  to  the  3s.  out- 
relief,  except  the  daughter's,  Mary  Whewell's,  6s.  This  daughter  is  living  apart  from  her 
husband,  and  has  an  illegitimate  child.  It  is  stated  that  extra  temporary  assistance 
is  provided  by  the  parish  when  she  is  out  of  work. 

Irregular  Work  and  Ill-health. 

No.  21.  —  Wainwright,  Bertha,  widow,  40,  blouse  maker,  from  Is,  6d.  to  6s.  9d. 
Catherine,  single,  20,  in  a  jam  factory,  8s.  full  earnings.  Rent  for  one  room, 
2s.  6d. 

Mrs.  W.  received  medical  relief  -and  food  last  Easter  for  her  daughter,  who  was 
suffering  from  influenza  ;  she  has  had  two  previous  attacks,  and  the  mother  was  afraid 
of  pneumonia.  Her  husband,  a  boiler  maker,  died  of  pneumonia  twelve  months 
ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Mrs.  Wainwright  seems  a  hard-working  woman,  and 
states  that  she  does  not  apply  willingly  for  relief  ;  she  claimed  last  year  because  she 
was  afraid  of  losing  her  daughter.  Mrs.  W.  makes  silk  blouses  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  dozen 
She  gets  them  from  a  neighbour  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  distant,  who  treats  her 
very  well.  Her  earnings  are  most  irregular ;  when  visited  she  had  had  no  work 
for  a  fortnight.  Catherine  works  at  a  jam  factory.  Just  now  very  little  is  doing, 
and  the  girl  do  s  not  expect  to  be  in  full  work  till  December,  when  the  marmalade 
season  comes  on  She  is  only  an  "  extra  "  hand  at  the  jam  factory,  but  is  ready  to 
turn  her  hand  to  other  work,  e.g.,  confectionery,  screw-making,  etc. 

"  Guardian  as  Employer  of  Pauper. 

No.  22. — Lakewood,  Maud,  widow,  41,  earns  10s.  a  week.  Four  children  (M.  15, 
F.  11,  F.  10,  F.  9).   Rent,  5s.  9d.    Out-relief,  4s.  6d. 

This  woman  is  employed  as  an  out-worker  by  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians    in   her   union.     Her  earnings  are  10s.  a  week,  and  her  employer  told 
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her  that  if  she  thought  she  was  badly  paid  she  should  remember  that  he  could  get 
a  girl  of  eighteen  to  do  the  same  work  for  less.  In  point  of  fact  other  of  his  em- 
ployees are  paid  8s.  in  many  cases.  Mrs.  L.  occasionally  earns  an  extra  shilling  by 
charing  at  her  employer's  house.  Mrs.  L.  is  assisted  by  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  earns  9s.  at  a  milk-shop  (round  first  thing  in  the  morning,  again  in 
the  afternoon,  washing  up,  etc.)  and  gives  his  mother  7s.  6d.  Thus  the  family's 
total  income  is  22s. 

Out-relief  and  London  County  Council  Scholarship). 

No,  23. — Koss,   Samuel,   married,  37,  master    trunk  maker,   earnings  nil.  (Cardiac 
affection.  Disabled.) 

„        Agnes,  37,  shirt  and  blouse  machinist,  average  earnings  lis.  8d. 

Three  children  (F.  15,  F.  11,  M.  9).    Rent,  4s.  9d.  Out-relief,  6s. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  respected,  industrious  woman,  whose  husband  has  been  totally 
invalided  for  ten  years.  Relief  was  applied  for  eight  months  after  the  husband's  break- 
down, and  the  family  could  not  exist  without  it.  Mr.  R.  is  able  to  get  up  now,  but  he  is 
still  too  weak  to  earn  anything.  The  two  rooms  in  which  the  family  lives  were  found, 
when  visited,  to  be  very  clean  and  neat.  Mrs.  R.  earns  lis.  8d.  weekly,  on  the 
average,  at  machining.  Her  girl  of  fifteen  assists.  Mrs.  R.  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
into  service.  She  works  at  present,  and  has  worked  for  two  years,  direct  for  a  retailing 
firm,  and  the  manager  has  agreed  to  give  her  regular  work  and  preference  over  other 
workers  in  slack  times.  (Before  this  she  worked  at  "  second  hand  "  for  a  giver-out, 
who  died.)  She  is  especially  anxious  to  earn  good  and  regular  money  as  the  second  child 
has  gained  a  London  County  Council  Scholarship,  and  the  mother  wishes  her  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  The  grant  of  £6  helps  to  clothe  and  partly  feed  the  child  up  to  the 
standard  of  her  comrades.  All  the  children  have  gained  prizes  and  medals  at  school. 
The  boy  has  been  given  three  weeks  in  the  country  by  a  Holiday  Fund. 

Relief  Relinquished.    Deserted  Wife. 

No.  24. — Flynn,  Harriet,  married,  30,  in  kitchen  of  coffee  tavern,  93.  and  food,  and 
scraps  for  the  children.    Two  children  (M.  4,  M.  2).    Rent,  one  room,  2s.  6d. 

This  woman  was  relieved  in  kind  (value  4s.  Id.)  for  some  weeks  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  She  stated  that  her  husband,  Michael,  a  boilermaker,  deserted  her  on 
8th  January,  1905,  but  previous  to  this  she  had  a  separation  order  for  13s,  6d.  and 
custody  of  children.  This  was  paid  for  four  months,  and  then  ceased.  Husband 
believed  to  be  in  New  Zealand.  At  time  of  relief  she  was  living  free  of  rent  with  the 
man's  mother  (who  is  receiving  out-relief),  and  was  stated  to  be  earning  2s.  at  a 
laundry.  Her  usual  wage  was  8s.  to  10s.,  and  her  employer  said  that  she  was  a  most 
hard-working  woman,  but  she  was  put  off  because  of  slackness.  She  did  not  produce 
a  marriage  certificate. 

When  visited  in  September  the  woman  was  found  to  be  no  longer  in  receipt  of 
relief.  She  explained  that  she  relinquished  the  relief  because  she  obtained  the  situation 
in  the  coffee  tavern,  which  did  not  allow  of  her  fetching  the  relief.  Her  hours  are  7  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  on  Fridays  7  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  She  says  that  his  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood always  seem  to  know  where  her  husband  is,  and  she  has  heard  that  he  is 
earning  from  £8  to  £10  a  month. 

Mrs.  Flynn  sold  up  her  home  eighteen  months  ago.  She  now  shares  a  house  with 
another  woman  who  looks  after  the  younger  child.  He  looked  dirty,  but  she  declared 
that  the  dirt  was  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  she  washed  him  every  day.  The  grand- 
mother looks  after  Patrick,  the  elder  boy. 

Desertion. 

No.  25. — Lucas,  Esther,  deserted,  paste  fitter  and  nursery  boots,  43,  to   6s.  Two 
children  (girls  17-15).    Rent  6s.    Outrelief,  6s.  6d. 

Alleged  to  have  been  deserted  several  times  during  number  of  years.  Had  out- 
relief for  this  cause  twelve  years  ago.    An  impression  of  collusion  giver.  Husband 
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has  not  been  heard  of  since  October,  1904,  He  wrote  from  Dashford  to  his  sister 
S3nding  "  Kind  regards  "  to  his  wife. 

Girl  17,  improver,  fancy  box  maker,  5s,    Girl  15,  delicate,  cannot  do  work. 

Desertion. 

No,  26, — Johnston,  Joseph,  married. 

The  man  had  temporary  out-relief  whilst  out  of  work  for  some  time.  He  stated  that  he 
had  three  grown-up  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  that  the  woman  now  living  with  him  is 
his  second  wife.  They  were  living  in  a  very  dirty  room,  the  woman  about  to  be  confined. 
The  woman  refused  to  enter  the  infirmary,  and  nothing  was  made  ready.  Ultimately 
a  Salvation  Army  nurse  attended  her  and  provided  bedding  and  all  clothing  for  the 
child.  The  nurse  understood  that  these  people  were  married.  It  afterwards  transpired, 
both  admitting,  that  they  were  not  married  to  one  another,  and  that  the  woman 
was  apart  from  her  husband.  It  also  transpired  that  the  woman's  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  this  same  room. 

Training  Fails. 

No.  27. — Mrs.  Thomas,  widow,  42,  cook  before  marriage.  Five  children  (13,  10,  7,  4,  14 
months).    Two  rooms,  3s.  6d. 

Husband  a  general  labourer  (20s.),  died  in  January,  1902.  Woman  suffered  from 
rupture  after  birth  of  first  child,  and  could  not  do  hard  work.  They  had  long  been  in 
difficulties,  and  very  poor,  but  had  never  received  relief. 

The  widow  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  who  ordered  (13 — 2 — 02) 
"interim  help";  and  (20 — 2 — 02)  "two  boys  to  be  taken  by  guardians  (to  which 
mother  consents),  give  woman  short  training  in  good  cooking,  and  relief  up  to  scale." 

A  course  of  lessons  was  given,  and  a  situation  was  found  for  her.  The  situation 
did  not  suit.  It  was  a  daily  place,  but  she  was  required  late  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sunday,  so  that  she  had  no  time  for  her  home  and  children.  Her  wages  were  10s.  (fares 
3s.  9d.,  and  rents  in  the  district  high),  and  she  had  to  pay  for  minding  of  baby. 
The  woman  was  suffering  with  neuralgia,  and  her  baby  was  ill,  teething.  Her  employer 
required  a  more  capable  woman,  and  gave  her  notice.  The  woman  now  came 
under  the  parish  doctor,  and  the  guardians  took  a  third  child  ;  no  out-relief  was  given. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  now  offered  to  arrange  for  boarding  of  the  remaining 
two  children  in  the  country,  and  find  an  indoor  place  for  woman.  This  attempt 
was  unsuccessful  and  the  woman  brought  out  one  child  from  the  schools  (they 
had  run  away  twice).  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  reported  in  December, 
1902,  "  Applicant  drinks  ;  case  a  failure."  In  August,  1903,  the  woman  was  living  in  a 
tenement  house  with  three  children,  in  and  out  of  employment,  but  keeping  rent  paid 
up.  In  August,  1906,  relieving  officer  reported  woman  came  to  him  for  a  medical 
order  in  previous  week.    She  has  had  other  relief,  but  nothing  permanently. 

Rent,  5s.    Earns  2s.  6d.  charing.    Son,  17,  earns  9s.,  and  gives  7s.  6d. 

Training  Fails. 

No.  28. — Herschel,  Michael  and  Kate,  married.  Man,  toy  and  fancy  goods  packer,  nil. 
Woman,  charing  and  domestic  service,  2s.  Two  children  (M.  10,  M.  7).  Rent, 
two  rooms  6s. 

Some  dates  in  this  case  : — 

tS" Application  to  Charity  Organisation  Society,  "  Convalescent  treatment  for  man," 
1st  May,  1902. 

Committee  send  man  to  Bournemouth  (phthisis),  12th  June,  1902. 
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Man  returns,  and  is  relieved  in  food.    Wife  not  getting  much  work,  25th  July,  1902. 

Man  goes  into  Victoria  Park  Hospital.  Committee  order  relief  of  lOs.  for  wife  for 
three  months  and  arrange  for  her  training  as  shirt-ironer,  8th  October,  1902. 

Woman  is  not  very  regular  at  her  work,  and  not  very  successful.  Allowance  raised 
to  12s.,  27th  November,  1902. 

Allowance  discontinued.  Woman  has  fallen  back  on  charing,  and  has  given  up 
ironing  work.     Man  referred  to  guardians,  30th  January,  1903. 

This  case  broke  down  at  the  critical  point  of  finding  employment  for  the  woman  which 
should  render  her  self-supporting  while  treatment  for  the  man  was  being  carried 
out.  Herschel  was  a  most  excellent  man,  very  willing  and  very  grateful,  and  had 
made  a  comfortable  home.  But  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  were  resolved  to  deal 
with  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  when  the  case  proved  a  failure  as  respected  the  woman 
their  assistance  to  the  man  ceased  also.  It  appears  that  the  woman  made  little 
progress  at  the  shirt-ironing  from  the  first.  She  said  that  she  felt  nervous  at  the  work, 
and  thought  much  about  her  children.  She  is  anxious  and  does  not  like  to  be  out 
all  day.  Later  she  is  ill,  and  losing  time,  Mrs.  H.  made  one  more  effort,  and  then 
gave  the  work  up,  falling  back  on  three  afternoons'  charing,  earning  3s.  This  is 
reported  on  1st  October,  1903,  when  the  Herschels  were  found  to  have  removed. 
Their  former  landlord  couldn't  bear  man's  cough  in  the  night.  Later  the  man  went 
into  the  infirmary  where  he  died,  and  Mrs.  H.  received  temporary  relief  till  her  eldest 
boy  left  school,  when  her  application  ceased.  Here  the  woman's  anxiety  for  her  children 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  centre  of  the  difiiculty ;  this,  with  her  incapacity  to 
adapt  herself  to  "the  demands  of  new  circumstances,  made  the  case  a  failure. 

An  Experiment  in  Training. 
No.  2?. — Pears,  Susan,  widow,  33.    Six  children  (from  8  years  of  age  to  5  months). 

This  w^oman's  husband  died  in  April,  1903.  He  was  a  "  rough  diamond,"  a  carman, 
and  his  employers  thought  very  highly  of  him,  and  gave  £4  10s.  to  the  widow.  The 
man's  mates  collected  £7  5s.  Od.  to  pay  for  the  funeral.  There  was  £21  insurance 
and  £12  club  money ;  the  man  had  evidently  been  both  well-liked  and  provident.  In 
September,  the  woman  applied  to  the  guardians— her  money  exhausted.  She  had 
had  temporary  relief  on  four  occasions  owing  to  a  poisoned  finger  which  kept  her 
from  work,  but  the  relieving  ofiicer  now  referred  her  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  to  whom  she  applied  28th  September,  1903,  to  ask  if  she  could  be  put  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  living.  The  woman  was  willing  to  do  her  best  to  become  self-supporting, 
but  said  she  was  not  "  over-endowed  with  energy."  The  two  youngest  children  were  re- 
commended to  Dr.  Barnardo  and  received  into  his  Homes.  Fares  were  paid  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  for  her  to  visit  them.  Richard  (aged  8)  and  Harriet  (aged  5)  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Primitive  Methodist  Home,  Alresford,  Hants,  thus  leaving  the  mother 
only  two  children  to  support.  It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Pears  should  have  an 
allowance  of  10s.  a  week  while  she  was  being  trained  at  a  neighbouring  laundry. 
One  laundry  would  not  take  her  because  she  was  too  old.  Eventually  she  was  found  to 
be  "  quite  competent,  quick,  and  sharp."  The  committee  procured  a  situation  for 
her  as  private  laundress  to  a  lady  who  wished  to  have  a  cottage  laundry  for  her 
country  house  in  Hertfordshire.  The  wages  were  20s.  and  cottage.  On  arrival 
(21st  March,  1904)  the  woman  wrote  most  cheerfully  of  her  position  ;  on  6th  April  she 
wrote  that  she  did  not  think  she  would  remain  long.  The  work,  she  wrote,  was  too 
much — would  keep  three  women  at  work.  Her  mistress  would  not  allow  her  sufficient 
help.  Her  hours  were  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 
She  has  to  pay  a  girl  to  mind  the  children.  Food  was  dearer.  She  found  it  very 
lonely  after  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  could  not  sleep  at  night.  On  the  next  day 
she  wrote  that  she  had  been  given  notice,  she  could  not  manage  the  shirts  and  collars. 
Her  mistress  wrote  that  Mrs.  P.  had  ruined  shirts,  had  been  most  uncivil ;  had  lost  her 
head  in  fact,  and  was  not  fit  for  private  employment.  She  also  stated  that  the 
school  mistress  had  reported  the  state  of  one  child's  head.  Mrs.  P.  wrote  an  apology 
before  leaving.  She  returned  to  a  brother  in  London,  boarded  out  her  children,  and 
took  a  place  as  house-parlourmaid  at  £16  a  year.  When  Mrs.  P.  appeared  at  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  office  she  was  very  cheerful,  and  inclined  to  be  impudent. . 
She  was  hoping  to  marry  a  widower  with  whom  she  had  been  walking  out.  The  com-- 
mittee  expended  £20  on  the  case. 
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Training  v.  Parish  Relief. 
No.  30. — Bailward,  Lucy,  widow,  37.    Three  children  dependent. 

Mrs.  Bailward  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  He  had  been  given  to  drink,  but  she  was  thoroughly  capable, 
strong,  and  could  have  turned  her  hand  to  almost  anything.  She  had  help  of  Is.  a 
week  from  one  daughter,  another  was  living  at  home  and  earning  lOs.  The  com- 
mittee procured  her  the  offer  of  a  good  berth  with  a  firm  where  she  could  be  trained 
as  machinist,  with  a  prospect  of  earning  from  15s.  to  203.  a  week  "  in,"  and  if, 
later,  she  took  work  out,  of  earning  very  good  money  indeed.  Help  as  far  as  neces- 
sary was  promised  meanwhile.  After  a  fortnight's  trial  she  complained  that  the 
work  was  too  hard,  threw  it  up,  and  applied  for  parish  relief.  A  neighbour 
had  advised  her  to  this  course.    This  is  a  typical  case. 

Workhouse  Case  Restored  to  Independence. 

No.  31. — Pawling,    Rachel,  27.     Baby  5  months.    Husband  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
One  room,  2s. 

The  husband,  a  waiter,  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  November,  1901,  and  his 
case  appeared  chronic.  There  was  one  child  which  died  in  the  sick  asylum  in 
March,  1902.  At  the  time  Mrs.  P.  was  confined  in  the  workhouse  maternity  ward, 
coming  out  with  the  baby  when  she  was  fit.  She  was  offered  country  service,  but  drifted 
into  low-grade  and  precarious  work  (bottle-washing  at  10s.  to  12s.)  and  undesirable 
surroundings.  So  far  as  could  be  learned — through  Charity  Organisation  Society 
inquiry — the  woman's  character  was  good,  but  she  seemed  excitable  and  weak-willed 
and  quite  unable  to  fend  for  herself.  She  had  quarrelled  with  her  relatives,  who  were 
able  to  help  her.  At  first  the  lady  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Committee  were  in  favour  of  her  going  back  into  the  workhouse  with  her  baby. 
But  both  this  contamination,  and  outdoor  relief  (which  the  guardians  refused  to  give), 
were  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  woman,  and  finally  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  decided  to  find  a  country  situation  for  her  and  board  out  her  baby  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Three  situations  in  succession  were  found  for  the  woman ;  in  the 
third,  she  settled  down  and  after  a  short  time  took  over  the  payment  for  her  baby. 
She  seemed  to  respond  to  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  on  her  somewhat  wayward 
and  unhelpable  character — and  three  years  later  (November,  1905),  Mrs.  P.  and  her 
child  were  still  doing  well  in  the  country. 

Personal  Influence  of  Relieving  Officer. 

J^o.  32. — Cook,  Amelia,  widow,   46,   leather   dressing,   12s.     John,  17,  telegraph 

messenger  (earns  10s.  and  uniform),  gives  7s.    Gilbert  Hy.,  15,  in  a  printer's, 

earns  6s.,  gives  5s.  Out-relief,  7s.  6d.  Total  family  income,  31s.  6d.  Five 
children  dependent  (F.  12,  M.  9,  M.  7,  M.  5,  F.  2).     Pent  7s. 

This  woman's  husband  died  March,  1904.  He  had  been  in  regular  employment  as  a 
leather  dresser  (his  wife's  present  firm),  his  average  earnings  being  25s.  The  firm  gave 
£2  at  his  death,  and  the  widow  received  £16  8s.  6d.  from  insurance.  The  woman 
accounts  for  expenditure — £6  5s.  for  cost  of  funeral  (four-horsed  hearse  and  two 
carriages  and  plumes  :  the  additional  pair  of  horses  and  the  plumes  stated  to  be  given 
in  as  an  advertisement  by  the  undertaker),  mourning,  and  other  clothing  for  children, 
£12.  The  relieving  officer  knew  the  woman  and  her  late  husband  well.  They  were  both 
drunk  regularly  every  Saturday  night.  This  went  on  for  years.  They  were  a  great 
a-nnoyance  to  the  relieving  officer,  as  their  house  adjoined  his  back  yard.  Six  chil- 
dren were  dependent  at  the  time  of  man's  death,  and  the  widow  received  out-relief 
of  9s.,  being  taken  on  at  the  same  time  at  her  husband's  factory.  Later  the  relieving 
officer  heard  that  she  was  drinking.  He  warned  her,  but  it  continued.  He  stopped 
relief  in  money,  but  gave  some  food.  This  reduced  the  woman  to  living  in  a  bad  court 
where  rents  were  lower.  She  begged  to  be  helped.  The  relieving  officer  got  her  out 
of  the  court  into  better  surroundings,  promising  one  more  chance  only.  He  gave 
her  extra  help  at  this  time  to  enable  her  to  make  an  entirely  fresh  start.  She  is  now 
going  on  ail  right,  and  striving  to  bring  up  her  children  well.  This  relieving  officer 
believes  in  pursuing  such  a  policy  in  the  more  hopeful  cases  ;  he  believes  that  the 
officer  by  daily  contact  with  his  cases  may  do  much  to  build  them  up. 
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Twelve  Shillings  Out- Relief  versus  Twelve  Shillings  Wages. 

No.  33.— Huish,  Jane,  widow,  40,  tailor's  macliinist.    Three  children  (6,  4,  2).  One 
room,  3s. 

Some  dates  jn  this  case  : — 

Husband,  a  labourer,  died  in  asylum,  16th  November,  1903. 

Relief  (10s.  in  money  and  2s.  in  food)  granted  to  widow  and  continued  for  two 
years,  16th  November,  1903. 

Applied  to  the  local  Distress  Committee.  It  is  not  clear  whether  relief  was  granted, 
7th  December,  1905. 

Relief  stopped,  and  two  children  taken  by  guardians,  28th  December,  1905. 

Applied  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  "No  Work" — marked  "Poor  Law  Case," 
6th  January,  1906. 

Applied  to  relieving  officer.  Temporary  relief  (4s.  2d.  in  food)  granted  for  three 
weeks,  9th  January,  1906. 

House  offered  and  refused,  3rd  February,  1906. 

Children  claimed  by  mother,  6th  February,  1906. 

Relieving  officer  has  not  seen  her  since. 

Mrs.  Huish  had  worked  in  her  husband's  lifetime.  She  had  worked  for  the  same 
firm  for  twelve  years.  It  is  not  clear  whether  she  was  working  at  time  of  her 
husband's  death.  She  worked  after  his  death,  but  not  regularly ;  she  could  earn 
15s.  in  an  average  week  when  in  work — stated  by  her  employer  to  be  industrious, 
but  slow.  At  time  of  application  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  (6th  January,  1906) 
Mrs.  H.  said  that  she  had  been  out  of  employment  eighteen  months;  but  whether 
this  idleness  was  due  to  the  12s.  relief  (and  a  benefit  held  for  her  which  produced  £8), 
or  enforced  by  the  slackness  of  her  trade  in  1904  and  1905,  does  not  appear.  Her 
employers  at  that  time  (January,  1906)  stated  that  she  would  not  be  employed  again,  as 
the  firm  was  now  employing  young  women  only.  The  guardians  had  exceptional 
facilities  for  knowing  the  facts  concerning  this  woman,  for  one  of  them  (a  member  of 
the  relief  committee)  was  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  firm. 

When  visited  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Mrs.  H.  was  found  to  be  living  with 
her  mother,  who  was  receiving  6s.  a  week  outdoor  relief.  Mrs.  H.  was  dirty  and  so 
was  the  room.  Two  references  were  visited.  One  woman  spoke  well  of  Mrs.  H.,  but 
proved  to  be  a  local  money-lender,  from  whom  she  had  recently  borrowed  money. 
Another,  keeping  a  baker's  shop,  said  she  was  in  debt  14s.  for  bread,  and  [was  con- 
stantly passing  with  a  jug. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  guardians  were  in  possession  of  these  facts  when  they  stopped 
relief  and  took  the  children  (two),  28th  December,  1905;  but  obviously  the  relief  was 
doing  no  good.  The  woman  got  no  work,  complained  of  ophthalmia  and  was  refused  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  On  9th  January  she  was  relieved  in  kind  by  the 
relieving  officer  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  offered  the  house,  which  was 
refused.  The  woman  then  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  Poor  Law.  She  took  her 
children  out  of  the  schools,  and  in  September  was  stated  to  have  been  for  the  last 
five  months  regularly  employed  as  a  scrubber  at  the  sick  asylum  at  12s.  a  week. 
The  children  were  all  at  home,  and  the  work  suits  Mrs.  H.,  as  it  does  not  try  her  eyes. 

Six  Shillings  Out-Relief  versus  Twenty  Shillings  Wages. 

No.   34. — Mrs.   Panton,    widow,  34,  scrubber   and    cleaner.    Five  children  (15,  12, 
11,8,4).    Rent  6s.  9d. 

Her  husband,  an  engineer's  labourer,  died  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  22nd  July, 
1898.  Woman  first  received  relief  in  December,  1897.  Her  earnings  were  pre- 
carious ;  daughter  of  fifteen  making  5s.  6d.,  average,  at  fancy  box  making  (then  in 
tea  warehouse  as  labeller,  earning  8s.  to  10s.),  and  a  sister  helping  occasionally. 
Relief  of  from  8s.  to  4s.  was  continually  given  to  tide  her  over  idle  weeks.  At  date, 
1/9/03,  woman    was    stated  to  be  earning  3s.   6d.,   and  receiving  4s.   relief.  At 
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date,  11/9/03,  she  started  work  at  a  public-house,  earning  10s.  and  food,  for 
cooking  and  cleaning.  In  the  next  month  she  was  taken  on  as  cleaner  in  the  guar- 
dians' oj&ces  at  20s.  a  week  (hours,  6.15  to  4.15  with  an  hour  for  dinner),  and  so 
became  independent.  Daughter  was  earning  as  above,  8s.  to  10s.,  a  second  daughter 
had  served  twelve  months  for  nothing  as  a  dressma,ker's  apprentice,  and  was  now 
indentured  in  Kegent  Street,  receiving  2s.  6d.  or  so  a  week.  Third  girl  in  service, 
living  in,  wages  10s.  a  month.  A  boy  and  a  girl  still  at  school.  Woman  describes 
her  life  eight  years  ago  as  a  very  hard  struggle,  with  young  children  and  hardly 
anything  over,  after  payment  of  rent,  for  food  and  milk ;  but  "  life  is  easier  now." 
The  average  amount  of  relief  in  this  case  was  6s. 

Pauper  refuses  Reduced  Scale,  hut  comes  back. 

No.  35. — John  Smith,  married,  70.    Susan,  66.    No  dependent  children.   House  lis.  ; 
stands  at  3s.  or  4s. 

Smith  is  a  shoemaker,  an  intelligent,  independent  man.  He  suffers  from  a  trouble- 
some internal  complaint,  and  the  doctor  tells  him  that  it  is  most  dangerous  for  him 

-  to  do  arduous  work.  He  does,  therefore,  no  making  or  mending,  but  only  heel  cover- 
ing, and  his  wife  inks  and  polishes  the  heels.  She  used  to  be  able  to  stitch  the 
soles  on  women's  shoes  and  help  her  husband  in  other  ways,  but  she  is  now  too  ill 
and  weak.  Some  years  ago  she  was  badly  burnt  by  some  bars  falling  out  of  a  grate, 
which  their  landlord  refused  to  mend.  Smith  has  been  employed  in  constant  work 
by  the  same  firm  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  paid  7s.  to  8s.  a  week.  He  first 
applied  for  relief  fourteen  months  ago,  which  was  continued  at  5s.  weekly.  In 
August  of  this  year  complaint  was  made  to  the  relieving  ofiicer  of  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  old  couple,  and  the  relief  was  reduced.  Smith,  in  a  fit  of  pride,  refused 
to  accept  any  relief  at  all,  and  seems  to  have  done  without  it  for  about  a  month, 
when  he  found  himself  so  ill  and  feeble  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  again,  and  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  guardians.  The  intemperance  seems  to  have  been 
alleged  by  a  son-in-law  whom  the  old  man,  in  turn,  accused  of  drunkenness,  and  turned 
out  of  his  house  (where  he  was  paying  5s.  rent).  Smith  says  the  relieving  ofiicer 
accepted  this  son's  statement  without  inquiry.  Mrs.  Smith  affirms  that  she  only 
carries  an  occasional  pint  of  beer  for  a  bed-ridden  neighbour  who  "  drinks  a  very 
little  beer  because  she  cannot  eat  much."  These  people  have  a  large  family  of  married 
sons  and  daughters.  One  son,  who  in  childhood  fell  through  bannisters  which 
the  landlord  refused  to  mend,  became  a  guardsman  in  the  Grenadiers,  but  is  now  in 
an  asylum. 

Temporary  Relief. 
No.  36. — Sutton,  Louisa,  widow,  42.  Three  children  (10,  8,  2). 

This  is  a  case  of  a  superior  woman  with  energy  and  initiative  who  escaped  from  her 
surroundings  single-handed  and  without  encouragement.  Her  husband,  a  dock  en- 
gine man,  died  in  June,  1900  ;  the  widow  received  £32  from  the  A.O.F.  Shortly  after, 
in  July,  1900,  she  applied  for  parish  relief  which  was  given  for  six  weeks  ;  the  circum- 
stances are  not  explained.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  set  up  a  lodging-house  for 
men,  hoping  to  get  three  boarders  at  14s.  a  week.  By  September  she  had  decided 
that  in  the  general  poverty  of  the  district  she  could  not  make  it  pay.  She  applied 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  asking  them  to  assist  her  in  moving  to  Boston 
(Lincolnshire),  where  she  thought  she  would  find  good  lodgers  among  the  sailors  and 
fishermen.  She  was  country-bred  in  Lincolnshire  and  had  relatives  there.  The 
Committee  wrote  to  Boston  and  were  informed  that  conditions  were  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  They  therefore  advised  Mrs.  Sutton  to  remain 
where  she  was ;  the  clergy  gave  her  similar  advice.  She  was,  however,  unconvinced, 
and  somehow  raised  money  and  transferred  herself  to  Boston.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
what  became^of  her  there. 

■  '  IT.  '■"■■'s.f^h  Business  relinquished  for  Out-relief, 

No.  37. — Bellews,  Hugh,  married,  32,  builder's  labourer. 

„       Margaret,  married,  31,  charing  and  washing. 
Six  children  (10  years  to  5  months).    Three  rooms,  rent  9s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Bellews  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  asking  for  assistance 
for  convalescent  treatment  (phthisis)  for  her  husband.  The  man's  health  had  been 
in  a  poor  state  for  some  years;  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  occupation  as  milkman, 

-  which  he  had  carried  on  for  seventeen  years    on    his    own   account,   had  done 
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labouring  for  two  years  (25s.  full  earnings),  but  the  last  five  months  had  been  out  of 
employment  and  under  treatment  at  Guy's  Hospital,  The  mother,  assisted  by  her 
eldest  child  (a  boy  of  10),  kept  up  the  former  milk  round  as  well  as  they  could,  making 
8s.  or  9s.  a  week  out  of  it.  The  woman  earned  two  or  three  additional  shillings  at 
charing  and  feather  curling.  The  Committee  proposed  that  the  man  should  go  into 
the  infirmary  pending  the  obtaining  of  a  letter  for  Brompton  Hospital,  and  that  the 
woman  should  give  up  two  children  to  the  guardians.  The  man  went  into  the  in- 
firmary, but  the  woman  could  not  decide  to  let  the  children  be  taken.  As  it 
happened,  the  schools  were  full,  and  the  relieving  officer  asked  the  Committee  to  undertake 
the  assistance  in  the  case.  Mrs,  Bellews  talked  of  going  into  a  cheT,per  house  if  the 
guardians  took  two  children.  In  the  meantime  the  relieving  officer  gave  10s.  in  food. 
A  fortnight  later  Mrs.  B.  was  still  paying  the  Gs.  6d.  rent,  and  had  sold  her  milk- 
round  (worth  9s.  or  10s.  a  week)  for  £2.  This  she  did,  as  her  friends  told  her  that 
she  could  not  have  out-relief  if  she  had  a  business.  She  thought  it  better  to  have 
parish  relief,  without  the  responsibility.  She  expected  10s.,  but  the  weekly  assistance 
vvas  not  more  than  6s.  6d.  She  was  earning  6s.  at  washing  and  needlework,  her 
sister-in-law  gave  Is.  or  2s.  for  coal  and  light,  and  her  brother-in-law  assisted  with 
the  rent.  The  family  lived  on  the  food  from  the  parish.  Seeing  that  she  was  now 
receiving  assistance  from  the  parish  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  could  not 
recommend  further  help,  and  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had 
gone  on  with  her  milk  round.  A  couple  of  months  later  the  home  was  reported  dirty 
and  the  children  neglected.  Mrs.  Bellews  had  been  given  notice  to  quit  by  her  land- 
lady, her  husband  being  away  at  a  convalescent  home.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  could  not  assist. 

Out-Work  and  London  County  Council  Scholarship. 

No.  38. — More,  Agnes,  widow,  44,  shoebeader,  8s.  to  9s.  a  week.     Three  dependent  boys 
(11,  9,  7).   Out-ielief :  3s.  6d.  in  money  and  Is.  8d.  in  kind. 

Mr.  More  came  up  to  London  from  Norfolk  nearly  50  years  ago  to  work  as  a  stableDoy. 
Later  he  worked  for  12  years  at  the  Millwall  Docks  and  for  16  years  at  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks.  He  lost  his  place,  at  the  age  of  60,  when  some  machinery  was 
introduced.  This  year  he  suffered  from  pleurisy  and  the  family  received  temporary 
out-rehef  (12s.  in  five  weeks)  and  the  parish  church  helped.  He  died  in  the  infirmary  in 
August,  and  the  out-relief  has  become  permanent.  The  youngest  boy  suffers  from 
"irregular  heart,"  but  his  mother  has  refused  to  let  him  be  sent  to  a  convalegcent  heme. 
The  eldest  boy  has  just  won  a  London  County  Council  Scholarship,  but  Mr?.  More  says  she 
cannot  afford  to  sign  the  agreement  to  keep  him  at  school  until  16.  Formerly  she  rented 
a  half  house  at  6s.  6d.;  since  her  husband's  death  she  has  moved  into  room?,  for  which  she 
pays  4s.    She  is  reported  by  the  Relieving  Officer  to  be  "  a  most  worthy  woman." 

An  Out-Worker. 

No.  39. — Mrs.  Eise  and  her  mother  before  her  have  taken  out  work  from  the  same 
firm  in  the  City  for  forty  years.  It  consists  entirely  of  "  Fancy  Whites  "  and  flannel- 
ette shirts.  In  busy  times  she  can  find  some  work  for  the  fourteen  machinists  whose 
names  are  on  her  books  ;  in  slack  times  there  may  only  be  enough  for  herself  and  her 
daughter.  The  women  fetch  the  work  from  the  house  and  do  it  at  home.  Some  of  them 
have  worked  for  Mrs,  Rise  for  five,  ten,  and  one  for  thirty  years.  The  shirts  are  given 
out  by  the  dozen,  and  when  work  is  brisk  Mrs,  Rise  sends  to  the  City  three  times  weekly, 
A  good  machinist  if  work  is  plentiful  could  earn  15s,  a  week.  The  shirts  are  cut  out  and 
prepared,  and  the  w^omen  are  paid  3|d,  per  dozen  for  machining.  A  quick  machinist 
can  do  ten  dozen  a  day.  Button-holers  and  finishers  cannot  earn  more  than  9s.  or  10s, 
per  week. 

Mrs.  Clifton  works  at  home  for  Mrs.  Rise.  She  is  nearly  sixty  and  cannot  do  mii^ 
work  as  her  siglit  is  not  good.  She  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  Mrs.  Rise  is  very  glad 
to  think  so,  as  she  cannot  possibly  give  Mrs.  Clifton  enough  work  just  now  to  keep  her 
going. 

An  Out-Worker. 

No.  40.— Miss  Orange  also  works  for  Mrs.  Rise  [see  No.  39),l,_^Her~motlier  receives 
out-relief  3s,  6d,  (rent  2s,  6d.)  as  the  daughter  cannot  keep  both  jof  them  on  what  she 
earns.  If  mother  and  daughter  work  together  (the  former  is  able  to  do  very  little  on 
account  of  rheumatism)  and  there  is  enough  work,  they  can  earn  14s.,  but  the  work  is 
not  regular. 
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(ii)  Section  B, 


OUT-RELIEF,   CHARITY  AND  WOxAIEN'S  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 


Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Occupation. 

ditio  n 
and 
Age. 

Piece. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

family 
earn- 
ings. 

Out- 
Relief. 

Observations. 

41.  Artificial 

flowers. 

S.  19 

10/- 

16/- 

Girl's  sister  (widow),  with  three  children  de- 
pendent, earns  about  6/-  at  artificial  flower 

mil  Iniic        vvmn n T>  pnn  f^nvn  1         in    full  ooQcr»r> 

IXldlVlll^,           VV  Uiilclll   KjOiLX   KjtXLLL    J.  t/ /     JIl     1  till  otJcloUll 

— December  to  June — the  rest  of  the  year  not 
more  than  6/-.  Charity  Organisation  Society 
have  helped  in  slack  times.  The  family  seems 
unable  to  provide  for  this  time  of  slackness. 

42.  Basket 

making. 

M.  45 

l|d.  each 
and 
iU|cl. 

per  doz. 

1  4/- 

5/- 

3/- 

Rent  not  stated.  Relieving  officer  reports 
September,  1904,  "rooms  dirty  and  untidy." 
Husband  has  been  in  the  asylum  three  years. 
Two  children  dependent.  A  sister-in-law  used 
to  give  help,  but  she  has  had  three  brothers 
out  of  work  for  a  year,  and  has  to  help  them. 
This  sister-in-law  gives  out  the  basket  work ; 
her  husband  is  employed  by  the  firm,  and  takes 
the  work  to  and  from  the  ia,ctovy.  It  is  very 
irregular.    This  woman  also  does  washing. 

43.  Basket 

making. 

W.71 

- 

2/- 

2/6 

This  woman  lives  rent  free  with  a  married 
daughter,  who  pays  3/-  for  two  rooms,  and 
earns  12/-  as  office  cleaner;  her  husband  works 
irregularly  for  the  Borough  Council  at  5/-  a 
day.  The  old  woman's  son  allows  her  2/6  a 
week.  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman — • 
carries  a  crutch,  on  account  of  an  accident 
which  she  met  with  three  years  ago,  which  has 
cripp'ed  her  somewhat  for  the  basket  making. 

44.  Bead  work 
on  Shoes. 

W.  44 

2/6  or 

3/- 
per  doz. 

8/6 

Tem- 
porary, 
then 
perma- 
nent 

See  Illustrative  Case  No.  38. 

45.  Belts 

(ladies'). 

W.52 

—  LI .  bU 

4d. 
per  doz. 

11/- 

About 
20/- 

3/-  and 
kind. 

See  Illustrative  Case  No.  5. 

4G.  Ditto 

W.31 

4d. 

per  doz. 

9/- 

3/- 

Woman  gets  belts  from  a  friend,  who  fetches 
them  from  the  city  ;  three  children  dependent. 
Husband  was  a  silversmith,  died  (phthisis)  two 
years  ago. 

47.  Blouse 

making. 

W.  40 

2/6  to 
3/-  per 
doz. 

1/6  to 
6/9 

Medical 
Order 
and  food. 

• 

Husband  died  12  months  ago  of  pneumonia.  At 
Easter  the  daughter  had  very  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  and  the  woman  ajiplied  for  assist- 
ance from  the  pai-ish.  The  girl  earns  8s.  m 
"  prosperous  "  times  at  a  jam  factory,  but  the 
work  is  very  casual.  She  is  ready  to  turn  her 
hand  to  confectionery,  screw-making,  etc.,  in 
slack  times. 
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Out-reliof,  Charity  and  Wo.nen's  Home  Industries.— Illustrative  Cases  {continued). 


Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Out- 
Kelief. 

Occupation. 

dition 
and 

Piece. 

Aver- 
age 
iveekly 

"amily 

earn- 

Observations. 

Age. 

ings. 

48.  Blouse 

S.  33 

— 

7/6  ■ 

Ll/6  to 

6/- 

This  woman  resides  with  her  parents,  who  are 
receiving  the  out-reliof.    Her  earnings  range 
from  9/-  to  7/-.    Her  parents  are  respectable 
people  :  they  paint  lantern  slides,  etc.,  and 
will  get  a  few  orders  for  winter  entertain- 
ments.   Very  slack  now,  and  man  in  poor 
health.    Tight  struggle,  but  above  workhouse 
level,  and  would  not  go  in.    Rent,  two  rooms, 
5/6. 

49.  Brush 

drawing. 

W.  50 

l|d.  per 
brush. 

7/6 

— - 

3/8 

Two  children  dependent.    Son  of  22  allows  her 
2/-  or  3/-.    She  has  worked  at  brush  making 
since  she  was  14  year.s  of  age.    In  her  mother's 
time  prices  were  a  little  better,  but  machinery 

la  rl m ii \va  \t  w i f.n  ri n  t\ c\  wnv k 

Ito    LlUllll^        >V  tij  V     V*lUil    llt41H_i    VV  iji  IV, 

50.  Ditto 

M.36 

1/-  per 
doz. 

4/- 

12/- 

4/4 

A  deserted  wife  :  husband  said  to  have  died  of 
phthisis  in  Poor  Law  Infirmary.    A  boy  of  15 
earns  8/-.  There  are  three  children  dependent, 
and  two  others  in  Poor  Law  schools.  This 
woman  has  worked  for  the  same  firm  for  many 
years. 

51.  Canvas,  etc., 
machining. 

S.  18 

9A 

16/- 

4/-  and 
kind. 

This  out-relief  was  temporary.    The  mother  is 
paralysed   and   has   recently    been   in  the 
Infirmary.    Discharged  herself.    She  used  to 
be  fully  employed  at  machining,   and  was 
(JUiCKei    Liuu  uue  ^^ii,  uut  now   bue  canziou 
work,  and  the  girls  trade  is  shrinking.  The 
girl,  if  she  went  out,  might  earn  15/-,  but 
she  is  keeping  the  poorer  paid  work  at  home 
in  order  to  secure  it  for  her  mother  if  she 
should  be  able  to  take  it  up  again.  Mean- 
while they  are  in   great   distress.    A  boy 
earns  7/-. 

52.  Collar 
huttonhohng. 

W.  73 

5/3 

3/- 

Rent  3/8.  This  woman's  husband,  a  shoe  currier, 
died  in  1898.    She  came  on  out-relief  7tli 
October,    1904,   complaining  that  her  work 
was  badly  paid  (average  5/-),  and  that  she 
could  not  keep  herself.   Healthy  and  energetic, 
very  clean  and  tidy.    Makes  button-holes  in 
shirts,  fetches  and  carries  ti-  the  giver-out,  20 
minutes'  walk  distant.     Seems  comfortable, 
and  in  regular  work. 

06.  JJlttO 

iVl.  bU 

— 

6/6 

R  / 

5/- 

This  woman,  who  makes  the  button-holes  of 
collars  and  shirts,  is  the  daughter-in-law  of 
old  man  (widower)  of  86  receiving  the  parish 
relief.    The  old  man  has  meals  with  his  son's 
family,  and  resides  with  them.    This  son,  who 
is  60  years  of  age,  is  a  coach  and  cart  smith, 
work  very  slack.    He,  in  turn,  is  assisted  by 
his  sons.    Home  clean. 

0*.  JJlClO 

AT  Rl 

— 

3/6 

10/D 

5/- 

Rent  6/-,  insurarcs  1 '-.    Two  sons  at  home  are 
earning  10/-  and  2/-  respectively.    Sons  by 
man's  former  marriage  give  6/-.    There  are 
two  children  dependent.   This  man  (aged  68), 
a  carman,  receives  3/-  from  the  "  Shepherds  " 
when  ill,  but  puts  down  his  difficulties  and  his 
claim  to  parish  assistance  to  the  uncertainty 
of  his  sons'  remittances. 

55.  Collar 

machining. 

M.  47 

i 

9/- 

TV  T     1  *  1 

Medical 
Order 
and  kind 

rri  1'                           '111*                  I  '    1  1 

Ihis  woman  s  husband  is  a  stick  mounter  and 
commercial  traveller.    He  earns  from  7/-  to 
.1      9/-  when  he  is  not  ill.    There  are  no  children. 
The  woman  has  done  work  for  the  same  firm 
for  32  years,  but  the  work  is  often  verj'  slack, 
sometimes  not  more  than  1  / 1  in  the  week.  A 
sister  pays  7/6  for  board.    Pent  3/-. 
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Out-relief,  Charity  and  Women's  Home  Industries. — Illustrative  Cases  {continued). 


Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Out 
Eelief. 

Occupation. 

dition 
and 
Age. 

Piece. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

Family 
Earn- 
ings. 

Observations. 

56.  Collar 

machining. 

W.  43 

V- 

— 

2/-  in 
food. 

Six  weeks'  earnings  :— 7/4|,  7/6,  6/9,  8/-,  9/-, 
10/-.  One  child  dependent.  A  boy  of  16 
was  in  a  situation,  but  is  suffering  from  lupus, 
rlusbaiicl,  a  labourer,  died  m  innrmary  30th 
August,  1905.  His  sons  by  a  former  marriage 
give  1/6  to  2/-  a  week  help.    Rent  5/-. 

57.  Diving-dress 
making. 

S..28 

81- 

- 

Medical 
Order. 

Had  an  Infirmary  Order  in  1900  and  was  then 
(6th  June,  1906)  entering  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
ihis  woman  s  mother  (aged  68)  is  receiving 
3/-  out  relief. 

58.  Fur 

milliner. 

M.  65 

- 

8/- 

Infirmary 
Order. 

Man  has  had  Infirmary  Order  last  yeai'  and  this. 
There  has  been  no  outside  relief.  There  are 
the  remains  of  a  good  home,  but  the  woman 
has  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  Rent,  6/-.  Ko 
further  statement. 

59.  Fur  puller  - 

M.  32 

1  /-  per 
60  skins. 

1/-  to 
2/6. 

21/- 
to  22/6 

1 

This  woman's  mother  is  stated  to  have  received 
relief  but  the  daughter  who  provides  her  -with 
food  and  lodging  denies  it.  This  daughter 
has  six  children,  pays  9/6  rent  and  receives  £1 
a  week  from  her  husband.  The  old  woman 
used  to  earn  4/-  to  5/-  weekly  at  fur  pulling. 
She  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  1904  for  assistance  till  .she  could  claim  out- 
relief  at  60.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
reported  '•'  Infirmary  case." 

60.  Ditto  ■ 

W.  43 

2/-  to 
2/6. 

10/6 
or  11/- 
aud 
part 
food. 

-  3/- 

This  woman  has  worked  for  her  firm  for  30  years. 
She  was  able  formerly  to  earn  5/-  to  9/-,  but 
trade  has  departed.  A  daughter  (15)  earns 
part  food  and  2/6  in  service,  a  boy  of  13  earns 
6/-  as  errand  l)oy.  A  daughter  (18)  used  to 
work  at  fur  pulling,  but  her  lungs  are  seriously 
affected.  The  doctor  has  forbidden  them  both 
to  do  fur  work,  but  the  woman  decided  to 
resume  her  work  and  hoped  to  get  a  place  for 
her  daughter  as  machinist.  The  Charitj^ 
Organisation  Society  refused  to  assist  unless 
daughter  went  to  Guy's.    On  and  off  relief. 

61.  Fur  sewing 

S.  65 

4/-  till 
lately. 

Not 
stated. 

This  woman,  not  very  clean,  and  somewhat 
pulled  down  by  drink,  now  assists  her  landlady 
in  housework  and  receives  parish  relief.  She 
lives  with  her  sister  in  one  room  which  is  not 
at  all  wholesome.  She  has  done  fur  sewing  a 
great  many  years.  At  one  time  she  could  earn 
10/-  a  week.  Since  March  she  has  not  been 
able  to  earn  more  than  3/6,  and  has  given  it 
up.     The  supply  is  very  intermittent,  the 

SuUlI    ClcUcllUl(XuilJ^5    Lilt;    idl-Co    U.CL1  Cclolll^j  aLLKX 

machinery  taking  the  place  of  hand  work. 

62.  Knicker- 
bocker finish- 
ing. 

W.  43 

lOid. 
per  doz. 

4;'-  till 
lately. 

Now 
£  s.  d. 
1  10  3 

Formerly 
2  children 
taken. 

Has  worked  at  this  trade  for  24  years,  has  never 
earned  more  than  4/-.  Has  now  given  it  up 
for  school  cleaning,  for  which  she  is  paid  6/3. 
Girl  (22)  at  home  from  service  ill.  Son  (18) 
earns  18/-,  another  6/-.  Two  children  depend- 
ent, taken  out  of  Poor  Law  school. 

63.  Ditto 

M.  41 

V- 

per  doz. 

3/- 

3/9 

Man  in  and  out  of  work.    Would  be  willing  to 

go    iiiI'O    xiuiibcj    (JUL/     \y  lie   UUCo    llUu     VVlbll  lb. 

They  never  ask  for  relief  unless  they  are 
starving.  This  relief  is  fairly  constant.  She 
used  to  get  1/3  per  doz.  for  knickerbockers 
where  now  she  gets  1/-.  She  gets  only  a  little 
work  at  a  time  and  makes  about  3/-  per  week. 
Her  sister  gives  a  little  assistance  with  rent, 
which  is  3/~    There  are  no  children. 
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Out-relief,  Charity  and  Women's  Home  Industries.— Illustrative  Cases  {continued). 


Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Occupation. 

dition 
and 
Age. 

Piece. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

familj^ 
earn- 
ings. 

Out- 
Kelief. 

Observations. 

64.  Knicker- 
bocker 
finishing. 

S.  34 

■V- 

per  doz. 

8/- 

11/- 

3/6 

This  woman  lives  with  her  mother  (aged  64)  who 
earns  3/.  charing  (one  place  for  25  years,  a 
very  good  character)  and  receives  3/6  parish 
relief.    Their  rent  is  2/6,  and  the  room  is  well 
kept  and  comfortable.    The  daughter  works 
for  Jews  and  appears  to  be  an  indoor  hand. 
The  work  is  fairly  regular.     The  out-relief 
"just  makes  comfortable  living  possible."  ,f  - 

65.  Lace  collar 
stitcher. 

W.  37 

5/- 

13/3 

7/6 

This  woman  received  relief  of  10/-  weekly  while 
her  husband,  a  labourer,  was  ill.    He  died 

dependent.    A  boy  (14)  earns  8/3  and  gives 
7/-    Rent,  .5/6. 

66..  Mantle 

machinist. 

M.  52 

- 

9/- 

Medical 
Order 
and 
Infirmary 

Relief  as  stated  was  given  at  illness  of  man  in 
1903.    A  son  in  a  good  positioii  assisted  the 
family  with  10/- weekly.  One  child  dependent. 
Rent,  7/6. 

67.  Ditto 

W.  47 

7/- 

1.5/- 

Oft  and 
on  2/11 
to  6/-. 

Details  of  weekly  eai'nings,  10/-;  3/-;  6/-;  8/-; 
10/-;  4/6.   A  daughter,  (17)  (who  has  been  in 
service,  and  left  her  situation)  earns  about  6/- 
with  her  mother.    The  hire  of  the  machine  is 
3/-  weekly.    The  C.O.S.  offered  a  loan  of  30/-, 
but  this  the  woman  refused.    A  boy  of  13 
earns  2/-  after  school  hours.     The  work  is 
very  irregular,  and  the  family  in  constant 
trouble.    The  father,  a  commercial  traveller, 
died  in  December,   1904,   a  baby  died  in 
Infirmary  in  January,  and  a  girl  of  15  has 
been  discharged  as  incural)le  (phthisis)  from 
the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

68.  Ditto 

M.  42 

10/6 

- 

Applied  for  temporary  relief  ;  it  does  not  appear 
whether  this  was  granted.    This  woman  is 
the  wife  of  a  waterside  labourer,  who  gives 
very  little  help  to  his  family.    She  can  make 
10/6  at  mantle  making,  but  her  eyesight  is 
failing.    There  are  three  children  dependent  at 
at  home  :  one  just  left  school  is  with  his  Sunday 
School  Teacher  ;  another  (16)  is  earning  8/-  in 
a  tea  warehouse,  and  gives  6/-;  a  daughter 
(23)  who  was  an  in-worker  at  mantle  making, 
and  used  to  give  6/-,  has  left  home  because  of 
her   father.      This   woman   makes   all  her 
children's  clothes  and  does  her  best  for  them, 
but  finds  it  a  very  hard  struggle.    Rent,  5/6. 

69.  Matchbox 
making. 

M.  38 

- 

6/6 

15/- to 
16/-. 

7/4 

rTii^bmirl  in  TnTiTmyiT\7'   "v'pv^r  ill  /^T^lii"liic;iQ^ 

J--l-tlOL'CllHA    III      illllXlIicilV,     \  Kj  I  y    III      IL/UHll&lO/.  _l.l\t< 

childien  dependent,  two  girls  in  factory  earn 
4/-  and  5/-.    In  September  relief  Avas  tempor- 
arily stopped  as  the  whole  family  went  hopping. 

70.  Machining 
nursery  shoes. 

M.  38 

- 

3/-  to 
5/-. 

A  Vionf", 

21/-. 

Tem- 
porary. 

dependent.   Family  had  out-relief  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  when  man  was  out  of  work,  but  dis- 
pensed with  it  as  soon  as  they  could. 

71.  Ditto 

M.  36 

4d.  per 
doz. 

3/-  to 
6/-. 

12/- or 
13/-. 

Kind 

This  woman  had  allowance  in  kind  while  her 
husband  was  in  the  Infirmary.    He  is  a  dock 
labourer  in  very  irregular  work  ;  his  average 
earnings  amount  to  8/-.    Five  children. 

73.  Paper  bag 
making. 

W.  41 

10/- 

19/- 

4/6 

This  woman  has  four  children ;  eldest  boy  earns 
9/-,  gives  7/6. 
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Out-relief,  Charity  and  Women's  Home  Industries. — Illustrative  Cases  {continued). 


Occupation. 


Con- 
dition 
and 
Age. 


73.  Paper  bag 
making. 


W.  35 


74.  Sack 

making. 


75.  Shirt 
machining. 

76.  Ditto 


77.  Ditto 


78.  Skirt 

machining. 


W.64 


Earnings. 


Piece. 


6d. 
per  doz. 


W.70 
S.  18 

M.  33 


M.  35 


79.  Ditto 


M.  25 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 


2/-  to 
6/-. 


Total 
family 
earn- 
ings. 


7/: 


2/- 

6/-  to 
8/- 

4/- 


2ld.  to 
6d. 

per  skirt, 


2d.  to 
3d. 
per  skirt 


8/-  to 
10/- 


Out- 
Relief. 


5/- 


in  kind 


8/-  to 
18/- 


4/4 


None 


In  kind 


None 


None 


Observations. 


This  woman  was  a  nurse  before  marriage,  but 
showed  disinclination  to  go  into  service  or  a 
creche  when  widowed.  The  C.O.S.  tried  to 
train  her  as  an  ironer,  but  this  fell  through, 
and  the  woman  would  not  part  with  her 
children.  Finally,  two  out  of  the  three  children 
were  sent  away  by  a  friend.  Later,  the  paper 
bag  making  was  stated  to  be  bringing  in  8/- 
to  9/-  a  week,  and  relief  ceased. 

This  woman  stated  to  the  relieving  officer  that 
her  average  earnings  were  4/9,  but  inquiry 
proved  them  (February,  190G)  7, 10,  6/10,  5/10, 
8/2.  She  said  then  this  included  her  married 
daughter's  wages,  but  this  daughter  had  a  child 
three  months  old,  and  had  done  no  work  since 
beginning  of  year.  The  old  woman,  daughter 
and  son-in-law  with  child  occupy  one  room  (rent 
1/9) — very  dirty  and  stuff)^  The  daughter 
received  out-relief  recently  when  husband  was 
in  the  Infirmary.  He  is  still  out  of  work, — a 
ship's  fireman.  When  the  old  woman's  husband 
was  alive  they  could  earn  together  22/-,  but 
most  of  the  sacks  are  machine-made  now. 
They  are  indoor  hands. 

Pays  no  rent.    Lives  with  married  daughter. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  and  charities  as- 
sisted in  this  case.  Mother  in  Infirmary : 
father  died. there  in  June. 

This  woman  was  relieved  in  kind,  while  her 
husband  (a  wharf  labourer)  was  ill.  On  her 
first  application  she  informed  the  relieving 
officer  that  she  had  no  earnings  and  her 
husband  no  incomings.  On  inquiiy  it  was 
found  that  wife  was  earning  4/-  on  the  average 
at  shirt  making,  and  that  her  husband  M'^as 
being  allowed  10/-  by  his  wharfinger — four 
dependent  children  ;  rent  3/6.  This  family 
was  emigrated  to  Canada  by  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee in  June  of  this  year. 

The  woman  was  in  domestic  service  before 
marriage.  Found  life  alone  at  home  dull,  and 
went  into  the  employment  (indoor)  of  a  large 
firm  making  cheap  costumes,  etc.  She  was 
there  for  18  months,  and  then  her  baby  was 
born.  Afterwards  she  resumed  the  work  at 
home.  Her  husband  is  a  grocer's  porter,  and 
is  often  in  ill-heaith,  so  that  she  is  glad  of  the 
work.  Rates  have  gone  down  Id.  in  the  three 
years  she  has  worked  for  the  firm,  and  the 
stuff  is  deteriorating. 

This  is  another  pocket  money  case.  Works  for 
the  same  firm  as  No.  78.  Generally  makes 
three  visits  a  da}  to  the  g\\ev  out,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  there  and  back  ;  she  never 
works  later  than  8  or  9  p.m.,  however,  and 
looks  after  her  home  and  two  children  in  a 
proper  manner.  She  worked  at  a  dress- 
maker's a  year  or  two  after  she  left  school. 
Her  landlady  suggested  this  present  work,  and 
she  has  done  it  for  three  years  (she  has  been 
married  five  yeais).  Holland  skirts  have  tided 
over  the  slack  season  this  j'ear.  An  energetic 
woman  with  a  comfortable  home.  Husband  a 
railway  porter. 
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Out-relief,  Charity  and  Women's  Home  Industries.— Illustrative  Cases  {continued). 


Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Out- 
relief. 

Occupation. 

dition 
and 
Age. 

Aver- 
Piece.  age 
weekly 

Family 
Earn- 
ings. 

Observations. 

80.  Skirt 

machining. 

M.58 

5/-  to 
9/- 

3/11  in 
kind.  , 

This  woman  works  now  for  a  sub-contractor  ; 
she  thinks  that  the  middlemen  get  all  the 
profit.  She  has  also  a  few  private  customers. 
She  is  an  experienced  costumier,  plucky  and 
intelligent.  For  ten  years  she  had  a  mantle 
and  costume  business  on  her  own  account.  The 
South  African  war  seems  to  have  crippled  and 
broken  her  trade  in  some  way.  She  only 
applied  for  relief  because  her  husband,  a 
confirmed  invalid,  needed  beef  tea  and  milk. 
No  children.    Kent  .5/3. 

81.  Steel  cover- 
ing (bodices). 

W.  79 

3 id. and 
4d.  per 
gross. 

2/11 

— 

4/- 

Widow  of  a  police  constable  who  died  in  1893, 
and  who  had  been  receiving  a  pension  of  15/- 
a  week.  She  covers  steel  and  whalebone  first 
with  paper,  then  with  casing.  Has  worked  for 
20  years  for  Mr.  X.  He  pays  3id.  a  gross  for 
4-stitch  work  and  4d.  5-stitch.  She  rises  at 
five  and  works  till  ten  and  can  make  ten  gross 
in  a  week.  For  2i  years  Mr.  X.  had  no  work 
from  the  city  for  her.  During  that  time  the 
parish  allowance  was  increased  by  6d.  a  week 
and  she  earned  about  2/-  by  mending  stockings 
for  neighbours.  Total  out-relief  May,  1893,  to 
Augu.st,  1906,  £109  3s.  8d,  For  the  last  12 
years  a  clergyman  has  given  a  quartern  loaf 
weekly.  Her  daughter  (aged  39)  has  lived 
and  worked  with  her  and  had  received 
£102  14s.  5d.  from  July,  1893,  to  July,  1906. 
When  visited  daughter  had  gone  into  hospital 
to  die  (phthisis).  Room  clean  and  tidy.  Rent 
2/-.  Two  other  rooms  in  this  house  were 
similarly  let  off  to  two  old  paupers.  The  land- 
lady's  family  bedroom  had  three  beds  in  it. 
Total  rent  11/6. 

82.  Tie  making. 

W.65 

2id.  per 
doz. 

5/- 

— 

3/10 

Married  daughter  lives  with  her  and  helps.  She 
states  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  just  half  what  it 
used  to  be  five  years  ago  owing  to  machinery 
and  the  preference  of  the  farms  for  young 
girls  working  "in." 

83.  Ditto 

S.  37 

2d.  and 
2id.  por 
doz. 

3/-  to 
4/- 

— 

3'- 

Mother  aged  77  lives  with  this  daughter,  and  has 
the  relief.  The  daughter  takes  her  work 
third-hand  from  a  neighbour.  She  does  a 
little  charing  for  neighbours  to  eke  things 
out.  Up  to  seven  years  ago  she  could  earn 
15/-  at  this  trade. 

84:.  Ditto 

9/- 

iVledical 
Order. 

!  lias  had  medical  reJiei  in  lUOo  and  in  lyOo. 
Lives  with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  makes 
ties,  at  home,  for  two  firms.  She  applied  for 
relief  when  trade  was  slack. 

85.  Trouser 

finishing. 

M. 

2/6 

When  husband  was  in  health  both  worked  at 
heeling  leather  slippers.  While  husband  was 
ill,  wife  took  to  trouser  finishing.  Assisted 
by  charity. 

86.  Ditto 

S.  18 

Id.  per 
pair. 

7/6 

12/6 

Fre- 
quent. 

This  girl's  family  had  a  long  record  of  relief 
from  end  of  1896,  after  the  father's  death,  to 
1901.  Recently  boots  were  provided  for  the 
two  dependent  children.  Family  maintains 
itself,  mother  charing,  etc.,  5/-,  and  girl 
trouser  finishing,  7/-  and  7/6.  A  married  son, 
a  carman,  helps  a  little.  Mother  cannot  earn 
so  much  as  formerly  as  the  neighbourhood 
has  gone  down.  She  is  said  to  be  hard  work- 
ing and  respectable,  and  only  applied  for  the 
children's  boots  recently  because  she  had  been 
ill.    Rent  3/-. 

429. 
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Con- 

Earnings. 

Total 

Occupation. 

dition 
and 
Age. 

Piece. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

Family 
Earn- 
ings. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

87.  Underclotli- 
ing  (Ladies') 

W.  35 

in/ 
iU/- 

16/- 

3/- 

Her  employers  are  considerate,  but  cannot  keep 
her  regularly  supplied  with  work.  The  fetching 
of  the  work  takes  up  a  whole  afternoon  three 
days  a  Aveek.  Her  treadle  machine  which  she 
has  used  for  fourteen  years  will  soon  require 
repairing,  and  this  will  cost  £1.  Her  elder 
boy,  14,  earns  6/-  as  a  trimmer  in  a  clothing 
warehouse.  He  is  not  at  all  well,  and  she  can- 
not arrange  a  holiday  for  him.  There  are  two 
j^ounger  children.  Relief  has  been  continuous 
since  July  19th,  1902,  Rent,  4/-.  Rooms 
clean  and  tidy. 

88.  Waistcoat 
making. 

M.  63 

6/- 

— 

None 

Man  was  a  nautical  instrument  maker,  earning 
very  good  wages.  Have  made  no  provision, 
and  are  being  kept  by  son-in-law.  Out-relief 
was  applied  for,  and  refused. 

89.  Ditto 

M.  30 

— 

4/6 
and 
up  to 
6/- 

4/- 

The  husband  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea.  Two  children  dependent.  Out -relief 
was  given  till  one  child  died.  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  do  not  like^  guardians  to  give 
relief  to  v/idow  with  one  child  onlj'.  Reported 
later  that  woman  has  illegitimate  child  by  a 
cousin.  Rent,  3/6.  1/6  weekly  for  machine. 
Mother  has  helped  with  food. 

90.  Ditto 

W.70 

5/- 

3/- 

No  other  income  or  assistance.  Rent,  3/-,  paid 
up.  Relief  was  first  given  when  woman  had 
no  work  for  a  fortnight  in  September,  1902. 
The  husband,  a  sailor,  died  in  December.  The 
relief  has  been  continuous  since  ;  no  change 
in  conditions. 
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To  THE  Secretary,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 

Distress. 


The  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  E-Mployment 

IN  certain  Unions  in  England. 


Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to 
us,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  interim  Report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

In  the  present  Report  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Clark,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  for 
the  able  assistance  he  has  given  us.  He  personally  visited  most  ot  the  towns,  and  without 
his  untiring  efforts  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accumulate  so  much  material  in  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal. 

We  have  also  been  much  helped  by  Mr.  Eric  A.  Horne,  M.A.,  Mr.  James  B.  Galbraith, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  James  Cunnison,  M.A. 

We  are,  your  obedient  servants, 

Constance  W^illiams. 
Thomas  Jones. 


April,  1907. 
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f^ECOND  INTEEIM  EEPORT  OF  INVESTIGATORS  INTO  THE  EFFECT  OF 
OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OP  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  CERTAIN  UNIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  present  Report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  L  summarises  the  conclusions 
<irawn  from  Part  II.,  which  deals  with  each  union  separately,  but  a  portion  of  Part  II. 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  Interviews  with  Firms  has  been  transferred  to  a 
Special  Report.*  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  appendices,  and  is  chiefly  statistical.  All 
names  appearing  in  illustrative  cases  are  fictitious. 

PART  I. 
GENERAL  REPORT. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  following  pages  deal  with  the  unions  of  York,  Pontefract,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Yeovil, 
Taunton,  Dewsbury,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Darlington,  Faversham.  These  unions  were 
chosen  because  it  was  already  known  that  they  were  likely  to  throw  light  on  Subject  "  C." 
But  the  choice  was  restricted,  not  only  by  the  time  allotted,  but  also  by  our  having  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  towns  which  were  being  visited  by  our  colleagues. 

What  was  said  in  the  London  Report  is  again  applicable  here.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiry  we  have  gathered  information  not  immediately  bearing  on  our  subject  but  yet 
well  within  the  province  of  the  Commission.  Where  such  information  came  from  reliable 
sources  we  have  included  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  worth  emphasising  that  much 
of  what  may  seem  at  first  sight  irrelevant  to  our  inquiry  is  not  really  so.  The  variation 
in  out-relief  policy  over  a  period  of  years,  for  example,  is  quite  pertinent.  Statistics 
showing  such  variation  have  been  placed  in  the  appendices.  They  are  less  useful  than 
they  might  be  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  comparative  wage  statistics  over 
Si  like  period. 

As  we  were  instructed  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  the  time  that  could  be  devoted 
to  each  place  was  necessarily  short.    We  chiefly  concentrated  on  : — 

(a)  Obtaining  from  the  relieving  officers'  books  and  brains  as  definitely  as  possible 
the  information  which  had  most  bearing  on  our  questions. 

(6)  Conferring  with  guardians,  members  of  charity  organisation  societies,  and 
persons  familiar  with  the  general  conduct  of  Poor  Law  business. 

(c)  Interviewing  employees  and  employers  on  questions  dealing  with  work  and 
wages. 

(d)  Obtaining  an  idea,  very  imperfect,  of  the  extent  and  administration  of  charities. 

(e)  Visiting  outdoor  paupers  in  their  homes. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  obtain  first-hand  information  worth  having  about  the 
life-history  of  cases  (as  showing  the  gradual  development  of  character  and  the  possible 
effects  of  receipt,  stoppage,  reduction  or  refusal  of  out-rclief)  by  merely  visiting  once  or 
twice.  The  proper  persons  to  furnish  information  on  the  problems  in  comparative  morality 
set  in  our  Instructions,  if  not  to  solve  them,  are  those  who  have  a  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  families  under  investigation.  W^e  therefore  have  thought  it  better,  given  the 
•extreme  shortness  of  time  that  could  be  spent  in  each  place,  to  try  and  learn  of  results  on 
character  from  all  possible  persons  who  visit,  or  are  brought  in  contact  with,  the  poor  in 
pursuit  of  their  usual  business  and  to  sift  and  collate  such  opinions  as  thoroughly  as  we 
were  able.  We  are  aware  that  we  were  enjoined  to  see  and  observe  "  for  ourselves  " 
the  facts  connected  with  our  subject,  "  as  distinguished  from  receiving  statements  about 
the  facts."    But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  precision  implied  in  our  Instructions. 
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*  See  Report  on  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers. 
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To  observe  for  ourselves  the  economic,  socia,!  and  moral  effect  of  out-relief  upon  applicants 
before  and  after  relief  lias  been  applied  for,  granted  or  refused,  needs  far  more  intensive 
and  continuous  local  study  than  we  could  give.  Again,  a  long  conversation  and  a 
discussion  of  cases  would  often  leave  little  more  definite  result  behind  than  a  general 
impression  that  getting  something  for  nothing  (relief  in  any  form  from  any  source)  tends 
to  be  demoralising.  We  drew  up  lists  of  questions  and  submitted  them  to  relieving  officers 
and  Charity  Organisation  Society  secretaries,  but  with  rather  barren  results.  The  average 
relieving  officer  takes  some  time  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  an  inquiry  like  the  present  and 
to  rearrange  his  material  under  unaccustomed  categories.  A  Charity  Organisation  Society 
secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  "  A  year  would  be  required  to  answer  them."  Definite 
cases  were  rarely  obtainable.  "When  neither  relieving  officers  nor  Charity  Organisation 
Society  secretaries  could  give  us  cases  {i.e.,  cases  in  which  conditions,  during  and 
after  receipt  of  out-relief,  are  ascertainable  and  effects  oi  character  estimable),  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  find  them  ourselves  within  a  week,  and  the  inference  was  either  that 
glaringly  good  or  bad  cases  were  not  abundant,  or  that  the  officials  were  unobservant. 

In  this  general  Report  we  shall  attempt  to  deal  as  briefly  and  pointedly  as  possible 
with  the  problems  set  in  the  Memorandum  defining  the  inquiry  (pages  xv.,  and  xvi).  The 
acts  used  are  gathered  from  the  reports  on  the  separate  towns  (pp.  77-160)  from  corres- 
pondence received  and  carried  on  since  they  were  written,  and  from  interviews  with 
employers,  originally  embodied  in  this  Report  but  now  omitted.* 

It  will  be  useful  to  place  here  a  table  showing  the  number  ol  female  paupers  and  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  female  population  of  the  various  unions. 

Pontefract  and  Yeovil  have  the  highest  percentages,  and  Taunton,  Ipswich  and 
Dewsbury  the  lowest.  This  table  should  be  compared  with  Appendix  Q  (1)  for  par- 
ticulars of  male  paupers. 


Percentage  of  Female  Paupers  (31st  March,  1906)  to  Female  Population  (1901). 


Union. 

1. 

Female 
Population 

16  and 
under  60 
(1900). 

2. 

Female 
Paupers 

16  and 
under  60 

(1906). 

3. 

Proportion 
per  cent, 
of  Col.  2  to 
Col.  1. 

4. 

Female 
Population 

60  and 
upwards 
(1901). 

5. 

Female 
Paupers 

60  and 
upwards 

(1906). 

6. 

Proportion 
per  cent, 
of  Col.  5  to 
Col.  4. 

York  - 

23,647 

208 

•88 

3,115 

334 

10-7 

Pontefract  - 

17,484 

289 

1-65 

1,966 

463 

23-5 

Norwich 

35,091 

413 

1-18 

5,608 

895 

15-9 

Ipswich 

20,615 

131 

•64 

3,107 

250 

8^0 

Yeovil  - 

8,361 

115 

1-S8 

1,587 

351 

22-1 

Taunton 

12,122 

36 

•29 

2,274 

124 

5-5 

Dewsbury 

55,260 

222 

•40 

6,454 

533 

8^3 

Leeds  - 

82,144 

570 

•69 

8,443 

871 

10^3 

Leicester 

68,364 

823 

1-20 

7,285 

1,185 

16^3 

Darlington  - 

16,985 

102 

•60 

2,280 

256 

ir2 

Favershani  - 

3,832 

42 

MO 

1,239 

103 

8^3 

*  See  separate  Report,  "  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers." 


NOTE  :—A  key  to  tlie  references  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  will  he  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  on  p.  xiv. 
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PROBLEMS  SET  IN  THE  MEMORANDUM  TO  INVESTIGATORS. 
Section  L  of  Reference.— To  ivhat  extent  out-relicf  is  given  ;— 

(a)  To  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or  remunerative  employment  at  the  time 
when  the  relief  is  given  ;  and 

(b)  To  persons  during  the  "  slack  times  "  of  their  industry  or  employment.,  e.g.,  during 
the  winter  months,  especially  January  and  February. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  tables  of  all  the  female  wage-earners  in  faniilies  into 
whicli  out-relief  is  given.  In  small  unions  this  has  been  possible.  In  large  unions,  e.g., 
Leeds,  we  made  the  table  for  one  sample  district  (the  poorest)  only.  The  drawing  up 
of  these  tables  took  considerable  time  and  discussion  with  relieving  officers,  and  could 
not  be  delegated  to  them.  The  tables  represent,  with  very  fair  accuracy,  the  female 
wage- earners  into  whose  families  out-relief  is  given  in  the  respective  unions  or  districts  of 
unions,  and  their  occupations.  Our  idea  was  that  if  we  could  get  these  figures,  and  the 
total  numbers  employed  in  the  union  in  the  corresponding  occupations,  we  would  have 
something  definite  to'  go  upon  as  regards  the  potential  effect  of  out-relief  upon  wages  in 
those  industries.    We  have  grouped  the  results  in  the  following  table  : — 

Number  of  (1)  Females,  (2)  Occupied  Females,  (3)  Female  Paupers,  and  (4)  Occupied  Female 

Paupers. 


Union. 

Female  Population,  16  and 
under  60  (1901). 

Females  occupied,  16  and 
under  60  (1901). 

Female  Paupers,  16  and 
under  60  (1906). 

Female 
Paupers  and 
Daughters 
occupied,  16 
and  under  60. 

Female  Population,  60  and 
upwards  (1901). 

Females  occupied,  60  and 
upwards  (1901). 

Female  Paupers,  60  and 
upwards  (1906). 

Female  Paupers  occupied, 
60  and  upwards. 

Female 
Paupers  and 
Daughters 
occupied,  all 
ages. 

Mai  ried  or 
Widowed. 

Daughters. 

Total. 

Married  or 
Widowed. 

Daughters. 

Total. 

York  - 

23,647 

7,739 

203 

3,115 

554 

334 

72 

70 

142 

Pontefract  - 

17,184 

289 

7 

18 

25 

1,966 

463 

2 

9 

20 

29t 

Norwich 

35,091 

15,673 

413 

104 

124 

228 

5,608 

1,359 

895 

38 

Ipswich 

20,615 

7,872 

131 

44 

29 

73 

3,107 

648 

250 

4 

Dewsbury : — 

District  No.  2  - 

18,951 

58 

11 

1 

12 

2,329 

133 

None 

11 

2 

13 

District  No.  3  - 

17,109 

82 

2,235 

191 

28 

11 

39 

Leeds : — 

District  No.  1  - 

11,300 

6,800 

119 

136 

91 

227 

1,150 

220 

200 

69 

Leicester 

68,364 

35,129 

823 

45 

14 

59* 

7,285 

1,692 

1,185 

Darlington  - 

16,985 

102 

2,280 

256 

62 

23 

85 

The  number  of  females  occupied  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  sixty 
years  and  upwards,  has  sometimes  been  obtained  inferentially  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
census  returns,  but  they  cannot  be  far  wrong.  Only  one  of  the  Leeds  districts  is  given, 
and  two  out  of  three  of  the  Dewsbury  districts.  Further,  the  Leicester  figures  are  for 
paupers  under  sixty  and  exclude  those  engaged  in  domestic  occupations,  as  do  also  the 
Pontefract  figures. 

There  are  further  difficulties  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  cases  themselves.  Very 
few  recipients  of  out-relief  are  regular  wage-earners  on  full  time  in  any  well  organized 
industry.  Most  of  the  recipients  are  old,  infirm,  or  widows  who  may  or  may  not  have 
to  stay  at  home.  There  are  some  widows  (aged  twenty  to  forty)  with  children,  working 
in  factories  full  time  when  work  is  plentiful,  but  on  short  time  when  work  is  scarce.  Many 
of  these  are  never  on  out-relief.  When  some  women  are  in  good  work  (either  at  home 
or  in  factory),  others  are  encouraged  to  do  washing  and  baby-minding  for  them,  instead 

*  Women  occupied  in  charing,  washing  for  neighbours,  minding  babies,  or  in  other  domestic  work,  are 
omitted.  There  are  also  a  number  of  women,  60  and  over,  engaged  in  these  occupations,  and  in  glove- 
making,  etc. 

I  Omitting  women  engaged  in  domestic  occupations. 

429.  H  2 
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of  taking  in  a  little  out- work  from  the  factories.  Thus  the  number  returned  as  "  out- 
workers "  may  diminish  and  the  number  registered  under  "  domestic  "  increase.  Again, 
besides  their  varying  age,  women  vary  in  health,  strength,  amount  of  care  required  by 
their  children  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  earnings  and  occupa- 
tions and  make  classifications  misleading.  The  facts  are  still  further  complicated  when 
several  members  of  the  family  earn  their  mite  at  different  trades,  or  the  mother  earns  a 
shilling  at  one  and  two  at  another. 

Betsy  Bayles. — Age  fifty-eight.  Out-relief  (money  and  kind),  5s.  lOd.  Rent,  5s.  6d. 
Earnings,  2s.  9d.  machining  boots  at  home  ;  3s.  from  lodgers.  Family,  man 
and  wife. 

Under  classification  by  trades  this  woman  would  probably  appear  under  "  boot  opera- 
tives," whereas  she  only  does  odd  boot  jobs  in  the  time  she  can  spare  from  minding  her 
infirm  husband  and  her  lodgers.  The  boot  trade  may  be  booming  or  slack,  but  it  will 
not  affect  her  much,  nor  will  she  affect  it  or  its  wages. 

Again,  many  cases  of  out-relief  depend  not  upon  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  but  upon  the 
health  and  earnings  of  her  husband  and  family. 

Mary  Pyhus.— Age  thirty.  Out-relief  (money  and  kind),  7s.  4d.  Rent  5s.  Earnings, 
6s.  shoefitting  at  home.    Family,  man,  wife,  four  children. 

Relief  was  applied  for  because  the  man  was  ill  and  had  fallen  behind  with  his  weekly 
payment  to  a  sick  club,  and  he  was  receiving  no  allowance.  The  neighbours  paid  up  his 
arrears  and  he  was  to  receive  8s.  allowance  the  next  week.  Result :  out-relief  reduced 
by  4s.  Here  in  a  statistical  classification  by  trades  the  woman  would  go  down  as  a  shoe 
operative.  The  man  would,  in  a  few  weeks  (if  still  ill,  as  he  was  likely  to  be)  receive 
another  10s.  from  his  union.  He  would  then  be  drawing  18s.  benefit  and  out-relief  would 
cease.  But  his  wife  would  still  be  making  6s.  or  thereabouts  at  shoefitting  and  her  hus- 
band's trade  might  be  brisk.  Thus  the  case  appears  or  does  not  appear  in  the  out-relief 
statistics  for  reasons  quite  independent  of  rates  of  pay,  which  may  be  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. Her  earnings  are  not  the  chief  factor  in  the  family  budget,  and  this  is  very 
often  the  case.    And  the  granting  of  out-relief  is  dependent  on  the  family  budget-J 

Elizabeth  Rafferty—Out-ieliei,  3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Rafferty  lives  rent  free  with  a  married  daughter.  The  married  daughter  has 
wage-earning  children.  They  all  help  to  keep  the  old  woman.  Out-relief  is  given  tem- 
porarily till  her  son  (a  soldier)  comes  home.  Meanwhile  she  makes  a  shilling  or  two  at 
gloves,  but  the  out-relief  depends  not  on  her  earnings,  but  on  the  movements  of  her  son. 

These  cases  were  not  picked  out  with  difficulty  from  a  large  number  :  they  all  came 
up,  with  many  similar  ones,  at  a  single  meeting  of  a  relief  committee. 

Further,  widows  or  wives  of  invalids  are  usually  returned  as  earning  something,  e.g., 
3s.  or  4s.  at  washing  or  charing,  but  how  often  these  persons  really  make  these  sums, 
or  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteen  weeks  for  which  their  relief  orders  run,  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  For  weeks  many  may  be  earning  nothing^or  very  little,  either  because 
they  cannot  get  work  or  because  they  can  "  get  along  "  on  the  relief. 

'  Subject  to  the  above  qualifications  the  following  table  may  be  submitted.  If  we 
exclude  indefinite  domestic  occupations,  it  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for 
comparative  purposes.  It  shows  that  in  all  the  unions  together  there  are  probably 
not  1,000  wage  earners  in  the  organized  factory  industries. 


Female  Wage-earners  in  Families  receiving  Out-relief  in  certain  Unions,  and 

THEIR  Occupations. 


Occupation. 

York. 

Pontefract. 

Norwich. 

Ipswich. 

Yeovil. 

Dewsbury. 

Leeds. 

Leicester. 

Darlington. 

45 

103 

29 

10 

29 

115 

54 

13 

32 

12 

40 

9 

17 

Weaving,  Woollen,  Worsted,  etc.  - 

13 

12 

10 

8 

22 
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Female  Wage-earners  in  Fiimilias  receiving  Out-relief  in  certain  Unions,  and  their 

Occupations — continued. 


o 

c 

n 

Occiipat'on. 

tefra 

wich 

vich. 

i'sbur 

CO 

lester 

lingt( 

O 

c 

o 

in 

o 

03 

(-< 

Q 

O-i 
1— 1 

05 
h-] 

Tailoring  

- 

A 

4: 

- 

23 

o 

Hawking,  Rag-sorting,  Sack-mending,  etc. 

— 

- 

7 

4 

— 

7 

34 

2 

— 

Confectionery  

23 

5 

6 

— 

— 

- 

-~ 

I 

Glove-making  ----- 

1 

30 

Dressmaking,  Sewing,  Knitting,  etc. 

4 

20 

4 

1 

19 

3 

3 

Laundries  

19 

5 

1 

- 

- 

4 

•Hosiery  

18 

Bottle  and  Pottery  Works  - 

- 

14 

- 

L 

Boxmaking  and  Stationery  - 

4 

1 

5 

6 

Miscellaneous  

38 

8 

48 

21 

3 

69 

2 

Total      ...  - 

142 

27 

266 

96 

40 

52 

296 

59 

85 

Nature  and  number  of  cases  examined  - 

* 

t 

* 

+ 
+ 

§ 

* 

The  census  returns  are  not  sufficiently  precise  or  complete  to  enable  us  in  all  towns 
to  compare  the  numbers  employed  in  a  particular  industry  with  the  paupers  engaged 
in  it.  In  York  the  case  can  be  presented  with  most  accuracy,  as  the  bulk  of  the  female 
confectionery  employees  work  in  a  few  large  or  small  concerns.  Four  firms  employ  nearly 
2,000  women  and  girls.  There  were  twenty-three  girls  and  six  boys  (under  sixteen)  into 
whose  families  out-relief  entered.  The  number  of  females  in  laundries  in  York  into  whose 
families  out-relief  is  given  is  nineteen  (ten  mothers,  nine  daughters),  i.e.,  mothers 
on  the  outdoor  roll  are  less  than  one  in  twenty-seven  of  the  workers  in  the  three  largest 
laundries  alone. 

In  Leicester  there  were  sixteen  mothers  on  the  roll  out  of  a  total  of  over  9,000  women 
in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  thirteen  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  9,000  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

The  proportion  is  not  less  in  the  stricter  unions.  Thus  in  Ipswich  out  of  620  women 
employed  in  a  corset  factory  six  mothers  were  receiving  out-relief. 

Seasonal  fluctuations. 

There  are  great  seasonal  variations  in  the  earnings  of  women  workers  in  certain  trades 
and  towns,  but  these  do  not  reflect  themselves  markedly  in  out-relief  statistics.  In 
Leicester  and  Leeds,  for  example,  we  found  many  cases  of  alternating  high  and  low  earn- 
ings. In  a  cigar  factory  a  girl  earned  an  average  of  18s.  lOd.  per  week  for  February, 
1906,  and  7s.  3d.  per  week  for  October,  1906.  Her  widowed  mother  had  five  dependent 
children  and  earned  5s.  at  charing.  She  had  received  medical  relief  only.  Large  wage 
reductions  in  families  of  this  type  precipitate  people  on  to  the  roll.  For  the  same 
firm  there  worked  another  woman  whose  wages  varied  from  7s.  to  14s.,  with  four  children, 
one  earning  5s.  She  received  7s.  8d.  out-relief  (c/  Appendix  P,  Cases  21,  24).  In  a  Leeds 
clothing  factory  the  earnings  of  three  machinists  together  for  a  week's  work  were  less  by 
£2  in  the  slack  than  in  the  busy  season.  In  Dewsbury  there  were  no  cases  of  able-bodied 
women  under  sixty  receiving  out-relief  during  slack  periods.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  firm, 
a  strike,  general  trade  depression,  a  severe  winter,  will  tend  to  swell  the  numbers,  but  one 
cannot  otherwise  connect  the  increase  directly  with  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  a  specific 


*  All  females  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  including  daughters,  etc.,  of  paupers. 

t  All  females  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  excluding  cleaners,  etc.,  including  daughters  of  paupers. 

t  All  widows  with  children. 

§  All  females  in  Districts  2  and  3,  including  daughters  of  paupers  in  those  districts. 
II  All  females  in  District  1,  including  daughters  of  paupers. 

^1  All  females  under  60  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  excluding  cleaners,  etc.,  including  daughters  of  paupers. 
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industry.  When  an  able-bodied  widow  comes  on  the  books,  owing  to  dependent  children, 
she  commonly  stays  on  till  all  the  children  or  somo  of  them  earn,  the  relief  dropping  by 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  till,  when  the  family  earnings  are  considered  sufficient,  relief  is  stopped.  AVe 
never  met  a  relieving  officer  who  could  trace  any  connection  between  applications  made  for 
relief  and  seasonal  slackness  oi  any  particular  trade  or  any  connection  between  applications 
for  relief  and  a  certain  industry  or  a  certain  firm.  But  there  certainly  are  individual 
cases  here  and  there.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  all  families  whose  earn- 
ings are  low  during  a  seasonal  fluctuation,  or  even  normally,  inevitably  resort  to  the 
parish  for  help.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  a 
firm  of  tailoresses  in  Z. — not  a  strict  union — we  found  seven  women  of  a  poor  class  whose 
earnings  averaged  from  5s.  2d.  to  12s.  per  week.    Not  one  was  receiving  out-relief. 

Full  tables  of  weekly  fluctuations  in  out-relief  are  extracted  for  Leeds  and  Norwich  in 
Appendices  C  (3)  and  K  (3).    They  are  summarised  here  : — 

Fluctuations  in  Number  of  Females  in  receipt  of  Out-Reltef. 


Not  able-bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

Uuion. 

Week  ending. 

Week  ending. 

In 
Health 

Week  ending. 

Tempo- 
rarily 
disabled. 

Total. 

Leeds :  Highest  - 

December  25 

1,060 

April  4 

423 

March  20  - 

60 

1,543 

Median  - 

May  1  &  Oct.  30 

1,028 

May29ikNov.l3 

383 

Oct.  16  &  Dec.  11 

52 

1,463 

Lowest  - 

June  6      -  - 

1,008 

June  6 

364 

August  21 

39 

1,411 

Maximum  variation 

52 

59 

21 

132 

Norwich  ;  Highest 

March  10  - 

1,066 

December  1 

290 

September  8 

29 

1,385 

Median 

October  13 

1,042 

March  10  - 

265 

Mar.  10,  May  12, 
Aug.  11. 

25 

1,332 

Lowest 

June  9 

1,021 

June  9 

228 

October  13 

18 

1,267 

M  aximum  variation 

45 

62 

11 

118 

In  Faversham  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Poor  Law  carries  over  the  winter 
workers  of  whom  the  local  farmers  can  avail  themselves  in  the  summer.  But  when  this 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  leading  guardian  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Poor  Law 
assisted  the  farmers  in  their  supply  of  labour.  "  They  could  quite  easily  import  labour 
temporarily  during  the  busiest  times,  without  extra  cost." 

In  York  we  found  six  women  field  workers  on  the  roll  out  of  a  possible  200  or  more.  In 
Pocklington  no  woman  working  in  the  fields  was  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  nor  do  they  often 
come  on  the  roll  in  slack  times.  In  the  high  relief  union  of  Pontefract  there  were  only 
eight  women  paupers  described  as  "  field  hands." 

Section  II.  of  Reference.— If  i^A  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  out-relief  is  so  given,  parti- 
culars are  desired  as  to  : — 

(a)  The  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  relief. 

(b)  The  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  and  the  total  \  ■ 

■    income  from  all  sources.  I    ff  possiUe,  before  and 

(c)  The  conditions  of  employment.  |     after  receipt  of  relief. 

(d)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally, 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  out-relief  upon  the  recipients. 
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Section  III.  of  Reference.— Fi^A  respect  to  cases  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  industry  or 
employment  or  of  persons  during  the  "  slack  times  "  of  their  industry  or  employment  in  which 
out-relief  has  been  applied  for  and  refused,  particulars  are  desired  as  to  : — 

(a)  Whether  the  cases  have  been  relieved  from  other  sources,  and  if  so  to  what  extent. 

(b)  The  average  weekly  ivages  or  earnings  and  the  total  \ 

income  from  all  sources.  If   possible,    before  and 

,  .        ,       -,  I    after    relief    has  been 

(c)  The  conditions  of  employment.  applied  for  and  refused. 

(d)  The  housing  conditions,  and  generally,  J 

(e)  The  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  relief,  upon  the  appli- 
i  cants. 

■  Section  VIII.  of  Reference.— If  Ae^^er  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  rise  of  wages  or  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  employment  has  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  Guardians  to  give  out- 
relief  in  supplement  of  wages  in  a  particular  district. 

Information  under  these  heads  will  be  found  in  the  "  Interviews  with  Firms,"* 
in  the  accounts  of  the  "  Policy  of  the  Guardians,"  and  in  the  "Illustrative  Cases" 
(Appendix  P).  Considerable  diversity  prevails.  In  Norwich  the  principle  is  to  grant 
2s.  out-relief  per  child  ;  3s.  to  single  persons  under  seventy  living  alone ;  _  3s.  6d.  if  over 
seventy ;  6d.  less  if  they  hve  rent  free.  In  Leicester  the  intention  is  to  make  up 
the  family  budget  to  3s.  per  head  counting  the  whole  family.  This  is  modified  in 
practice.  A  complete  list  of  all  female  wage-earners  in  families  into  which 
out-relief  was  given  in  Ipswich  is  detailed  in  Appendix  E  (4).  Omitting  relief  in  kind, 
fourteen  were  receiving  5s.  a  week  ;  one  4s.  6d.  ;  ten  4s.  ;  five  3s.  6d.  ;  thirteen  3s.  ; 
five  2s.  6d.  ;  four  2s."  This  amounts  to  £9  lis.  6d.  per  week  or  an  average  for  fifty- 
two  cases  of  3s.  8d.  The  total  weekly  rental  (fifty-one  cases)  was  £10  7s.  6d.  or  an 
average  of  4s.  Id.  The  average  wages  earned — a  more  speculative  calculation —  was  53.  Id. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  unions,  relief  is  not  reduced  immediately  a  child  begins  to  earn, 
but  is  continued  for  some  months  to  enable  the  parent  to  equip  the  child  for  work.  In 
Leeds  the  usual  allowance  is  Is.  6d.  for  the  child,  and  nothing  for  the  mother,  who  is 
encouraged  to  go  out  to  work. 

Some  boards  of  guardians  make  inquries  of  employers  as  to  earnings — not  only  those  of 
the  applicant  but  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  Some  guardians  take  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  earnings  going  into  the  house  ;  others  consider  what  sons  and  daughters 
"  give."  Others  again  consider  the  individual  earnings  only.  Rent  is  usually 
considered  in  the  granting  of  relief.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  rent  the 
higher  the  relief.  ^ 

We  found  that  where  the  earnings  of  the  family  were  strictly  investigated  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  sons  and  daughters  to  leave  home  and  live  on  their  own  earnings.  In 
Norwich,  where  wages  are  low  and  living  cheap,  this  had  occurred  in  several  cases  investi- 
gated. A  mother  with  four  children  dependent  had  two  daughters  working  at  tailoring , 
and  earning  8s.  each.  The  daughters  were  willing  to  give  the  mother  5s.  apiece  towards  their 
keep.  The  guardians  see  that  16s.  is  entering  the  home  and  may  refuse  relief.  The  girls- 
argue  that  by  sharing  a  room  they  can  live  in  lodgings  for  Ss.  each  "  all  found."  "  Why 
should  we  stay  at  home  and  never  have  a  penny  for  ourselves  ?  "  In  Ipswich  the  same 
fear  of  children  leaving  was  remarked.  On  the  other  hand,  reluctant  sons  were  found 
willing  to  pay  when  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  parent  but  the  House.  Some  of  the 
famiUes  are  very  large,  and  some  relieving  officers  feel  it  is  hard  on  young  men  and  women, 
whose  earnings  are  not  high,  to  force  them  to  keep  a  number  of  little  brothers  and  sisters 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Total  income  from  all  sources  may  be  calculated  from  a  number  of  the  illustrative  cases 
in  the  Appendices  (c/.  Appendix  P  generally  and  Appendices  L  (6)  and  L  (8)).  They  show 
great  differences  in  the  net  amounts  left  to  live  on'.  Thus-:  (Leicester).  Man,  sixty-two. 
Wife,  sixty-two.  Daughter,  twenty-two.  Earnings,  7s.  9d.  Relief,  5s.  lOd.  Total,  13s.  7d. 
Rent,  5s,    Tnree  persons,  8s.  7d. 

(Leicester).  Man,  sixty.  Wife,  fifty-six.  Earnings,  6s.  Relief,  5s.  lOd.  Total,  lis.  lOd. 
Rent,  4s.  6d.    Two  persons,  7s.  5d. 


*  See  separate  Report,  "  Industries  Employing  "vYomen  Paupers." 
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(Leicester).  Widow,  forty- five.  Daughter,  twenty.  Three  other  children :  eleven,  eight, 
four.  Earnings  : — Woman,  2s.  charing,  and  sometimes  Is.  for  minding  a  shop  for  half  a 
■day.    Daughter,  boot  trade,  10s.    Pays  board,  6s.  6d.    Out-relief,  lis.    Eent,  4s.  6d. 

When  this  case  came  up  at  the  relief  committee  a  reduction  of  2s.  in  the  relief  waf^ 
carried.  Note  that  the  daughter's  wages  may  fluctuate  within  wide  limits  upwards  and 
downwards  without  having  the  smallest  effect  (in  this  case)  upon  whether  the  family 
receives  out-relief  or  not.  So  long  as  she  pays  her  6s.  6d.  for  board  the  case  will  present 
the  same  aspect  to  the  committee.  In  a  table  of  female  wage -earners  into  whose  families 
out-relief  is  given  this  daughter  would  figure  as  establishing  a  causal  connection  between 
the  receipt  of  out-relief  and  the  boot  trade.  Where  the  practice  of  the  guardians  is  as 
above,  this  would  be  fallacious. 

Examples  where  the  margin  left  to  live  upon  appears  small  may  be  found  in  the  stricter 
unions  like  Ipswich.    E.g. : — 

John  Canahy,  thirty-five.    Wife,  thirty-five.    Children:  eight,  six,  one.    Earnings,  nil. 
From  club,  3s.    Out-relief,  5s.    Rent,  3s.  9d.    Five  persons,  4s.  3d. 

We  visited  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  order  to  try  and  find  out  whether  the  receipt  of 
out-relief  had  had  any  effect  on  the  wage-earning  of  the  recipient.  We  found  their  stories 
agreed  with  what  the  relieving  ofiicer  reported.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mrs.  Canaby's  out- 
relief  were  stopped  she  would  have  to  agitate  and  find  charing.  But  who  can  tell  ?  It 
is  probable  she  would  do  it  now  if  she  could  get  it — if  it  is  really  true  that  the  five  persons 
are  living  on  4s.  3d.  a  week  for  food,  firing,  clothing,  and  lighting.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  some  concealed  source  of  income,  it  is  either  unknown  to  the  relieving  ofiicer 
and  guardians  (the  most  probable)  or  else  there  is  some  collusion.  The  likelihood  in 
a  well-administered  union  like  Ipswich  is  that  the  facts  are  as  we  have  stated  them, 
except  that  stray  shillings  may  have  been  given  by  district  visitors.  Are  we  to  tabulate 
Mrs.  Canaby  as  "deterred  from  earning  by  out-relief,"  or  as  "fully  occupied  with  the 
care  of  husband  and  young  children  ?  "  Here,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  the  out-relief 
is  so  small  and  insufficient  to  provide  any  comfort  that  there  is  every  inducement  to 
supplement  it  by  working  if  possible.  But  it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that  all  people  who 
are  underfed  will  energetically  seek  for  work.  Relief  or  no  relief,  some  poor  persons  are 
^extraordinarily  inert,  just  as  some  better-off  persons  will  never  greatly  exert  themselves. 

'  To  take  another  strict  union,  it  is  probable  that  a  Taunton  bricklayer  could  find  more 
than  nine  weeks'  work  in  nine  months  if  he  bestirred  himself.  He  was  surrounded  daily 
with  hungry  children  and  their  hungry  mother.  He  knew  that  it  he  applied  for  relief 
he  w^ould  be  offered  the  House.  But  that  prospect  did  not  make  him  work.  Here,  as  so 
often,  a  charitable  church  was  in  the  background  to  help  the  mother. 

Similarly  in  Dewsbury.  Aged  women  are  given  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  There  is  not  much  left 
for  food  after  Is.  6d.  has  been  paid  for  rent  and  (in  winter)  a  shilling  for  coal.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  doles  forthcoming  from  church  or  charitable  folk. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  receiving  of  relief  deters  folk  of  feeble  character 
from  exerting  themselves  and  has  special  attractions  for  those  who  are  lazy  or  tired. 
But  it  does  not  so  much  create  these  qualities  as  stereotype  them.  The  pauper  is  usually 
defective  or  inefficient  (or  otherwise  handicapped  in  the  labour  market)  before  she  comes 
in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law.  To  take  the  Leicester  Charity  Organisation  Society 
^examples  : — 

0.  D.  had  an  awkward  and  quarrelsome  disposition. 

E.  F.  was  cantankerous. and  resented  super v^itsion.  She  preferred  "a  little  from 
the  parish"  to  continuous  floor  scrubbing  under  the  eye  of  a  mistress. 

G.  H.  was  a  malingerer.  ^ 

A.  B.  is  another  type.  She  grew  tired  after  struggling  bravely  for  five  years  to 
support  herself,  presumably  at  wages  which  made  rest  and  a  dole  fxom  the  parish 
preferable. 
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'  '  Two  Darlington  farmers  stated  that  3s.  a  week  out-relief  with  a  clergyman  in  the  back- 
ground was  enough  to  deter  hale  and  hearty  men  and  women  of  sixty  from  regular  work. 
They  preferred  odd  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  found  in  some  cases  that  help  from 
the  parish  braced  the  recipients  to  stand  out  for  better  terms.  Charwomen  held  out  for 
a  higher  wage,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  paupers,  and,  by  hypothesis,  miserably  poor. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  hedger  and  a  potato  picker  are  quoted  as  demanding  more  than 
ordinary  rates. 

Again,  out-relief  when  given  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or  guardian,  with  a 
turn  for  constructive  helpfulness,  may  improve  an  applicant's  character  or  industrial 
position  or  domicile.  Thus  pressure  from  the  Ipswich  Board  forced  a  woman  from  irregular 
sack-sewing  at  home  to  cleaner  and  more  permanent  work  at  the  stay  factory.  (Appendix 
E  (4),  Case  19,  c/.  Appendix  P,  Leicester,  Case  4.)  But  this  conception  of  a  constructive 
function  attaching  to  the  granting  of  out-relief  is  very  rare,  and  is  only  met  with  in  an 
individual  here  and  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  data  of  earnings  and  conditions  before  and  after  the 
receipt  of  relief.  "When  a  case  goes  off  the  rolls  it  is  not  the  relieving  officer's  business 
to  find  out  earnings,  and  the  pauper  often  disappears  from  his  sight.  As  for  earnings 
before  the  receipt  of  relief,  they  are  ascertained  by  the  relieving  officer  upon  application, 
i.e.,  immediately  before  the  receipt  of  relief.  As  for  earnings  during  the  period  when  the 
family  is  going  down  hill  and  qualifying  for  relief  their  decrease  is  complicated  by  other 
causes  than  the  mere  prospect  of  relief. 

The  Secretary  of  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  supplied  an  instance  of  a  man 
allowing  payment  to  a  sick  club  to  lapse  "  because  he  could  get  a  medical  order  from  the 
guardians."  This  was  the  only  case  of  which  he  could  give  particulars,  and  he  did  not 
know  of  any  instance  where  a  pauper  had  earned  more  because  of  the  stoppage  of  relief. 
There  were  persons  to  whom  relief  had  been  refused  who  were  "  getting  on  somehow." 
With  regard  to  some  of  these  refusals  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  persons  apply 
because  others  do.  They  go  away  satisfied  if  it  can  be  shown  that  equal  treatment  is 
being  meted  out  to  all  applicants  in  similar  circumstances  to  themselves.  When  it  is 
stated  that  not  one  in  twenty  accepts  the  offer  of  the  House,  it  should  be  stated  also  that 
many  have  applied,  not  because  of  destitution,  but  simply  because  some  neighbour  has 
obtained  relief,  to  which  they  think  they  have  equal  claims.  Opinion  is  unanimous 
among  all  well- judging  persons  that  a  successful  application  for  relief ,  especially  in  a  lax 
union,  encourages  neighbours  to  apply  and  engenders  fraud.  Relieving  officers  can  always 
supply  examples  of  this  type  readily.  Some  allowance  must,  perhaps,  be  made  for  their 
stories.  Their  work  is  such  as  to  breed  suspicion  of  their  fellow  men,  and  the  more  efficient 
the  officer,  the  more  he  comes  to  pride  himself  on  his  acuteness  in  ferreting  out  impostures. 
But  when  we  have  discounted  any  little  proneness  to  recall  the  fraudulent  and  to  forget 
the  virtuous  it  remains  true  that  some  women  will  always  be  ashamed  to  come  on  the 
parish,  others  never,  and  that  there  is  a  wavering  intermediate  class  which  is  swayed 
towards  or  away  from  the  parish  according  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  first  class  or  the 
second.  It  is  a  question,  on  the  one  side,  of  efficient  guardians,  on  the  other  of 
character,pride  and  public  opinion.  The  more  slackly  out-relief  is  administered  the  less 
does  public  feeling  condemn  applications,  and  applicants  arise  in  quite  unexpected 
quarters.    Leicester  will  furnish  illustrations. 

The  wage-earning  mothers  in  families  into  which  out-relief  is  given  are  not  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families  relieved.  The  aged  and  infirm  account 
for  the  majority  of  recipients  of  out-relief.  The  bulk  of  the  families  into  which  out-relief 
is  given,  and  in  which  there  are  female  wage- earners,  are  permanent  cases.  As  stated  above 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  "  on  and  off  "  cases  where  there  are  female  wage-earners,  and  almost 
impossible  to  find  cases  where  out-relief  is  stopped  owing  to  the  increased  earnings  of 
the  mother.  This  last  statement  might  be  taken,  as  it  stands,  as  an  argument  that  the 
receipt  of  out-relief  for  her  children  induces  the  mother  not  to  earn  up  to  the  measure  of 
her  capacity.  A  truer  explanation  is  that  a  mother  with  several  young  children  is  generally 
much  occupied  at  home.  In  cases  where  she  is  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  information 
is  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  mother  is  working  at  the  same  work  and  for  the  same 
rates  of  pay  during  the  receipt  of  out-relief  for  her  children  as  she  was  working  at  before 
the  case  came  on  out-relief  (through  sickness,  death  of  husband,  etc.),  and  that  the  mother 
continues  at  the  same  work  for  the  same  rates  of  pay  after  the  out-relief  is  stopped  because 
her  children  are  no  longer  dependent.  Cases  where  the  receipt  of  out-relief  exercises 
any  direct  influence  on  the  mother's  wages  in  trades  are  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible. 

429.  r  ■  I 
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More  wa.ge-earning  mothers  are  working  at  charing  and  washing  (returned  often  as 
"  domestic  "  in  the  tables)  at  home  than  in  factories  or  laundries,  A  great  many  of  the 
"  domestic  "  wage-earners  are  old,  semi-infirm,  or  women  with  many  children,  who  earn 
odd  shillings  now  and  again  in  most  weeks.  These  have  to  be  included  in  the  tables,  but 
there  is  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  earnings  and  it  is  therefore 
almost  impossible  to  compare  with  any  precision  their  income  before  and  after  the  receipt 
of  relief. 

To  repeat,  inspection  of  the  relieving  officer's  books  shows  that  very  rarely  is  out-relief 
stopped  by  reason  of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  mother  of  a  family.  A  woman  comes 
on  the  books  through  the  continued  inability  of  herself  and  her  family  to  earn 
enough  for  their  support,  or  for  temporary  causes  like  the  illness  of  the  bread-winner. 
Cases  where  the  relief  is  stopped  through  increased  earnings  of  the  children,  or  the  recovery 
of  health  by  the  husband,  are  of  course  the  common  type.  (P/.  Appendix  P.)  Cases 
where  relief  is  stopped  for  bad  conduct  are  not  frequent.  They  were  not  one  per  annum 
in  the  Heckmondwike  district.  But  naturally  in  a  well  regulated  union,  like  Dewsbury, 
the  sifting  would  take  place  when  the  person  applied,  not  after  she  had  been  placed  on  the 
roll,  as  is  the  case  in  slack  unions. 

'  We  made  special  efforts  to  collect  cases  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  reduction  or  stoppage 
of  relief  on  the  employment  and  the  earnings  of  the  pauper.  Such  evidence  is  hard  to 
obtain.  Where  the  stoppage  is  due  to  earnings  of  growing  children  nothing  noteworthy 
happens.  Where  the  stoppage  is  due  to  drunkenness  the  usual  comment  is  "  they  rub 
along  somehow  "  though  neither  man  nor  woman  is  known  to  be  in  work. 

We  have  given  details  of  twelve  cases  in  which  out-relief  was  refused  by  the  Ipswich 
guardians  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  1906.  Seven  of  the  applicants  were  seventy 
years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  four  cases  relatives  were  induced  to  support ;  two  went 
into  the  infirmary  ;  two  re-applied  and  were  put  on  the  roll ;  one  had  found  work  on 
Saturdays  ;  another  had  work  found  for  him  ;  one  woman  was  supported  by  the  husband 
of  another  whose  own  wife  had  gone  to  the  infirmary  ;  the  twelfth  case,  aged  seventy-five, 
had  her  relief  stopped  because  her  house  and  person  were  filthy.  She  is  still  living  in  the 
same  place.    "  Such  cases  are  a  mystery  "  is  the  comment. 

The  clerk  to  the  Leeds  Board  stated  that  when  the  guardians  decided  to  refuse  out-relief 
to  single  men  and  widowers  without  children  very  few  were  found  in  the  workhouse,  and, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  work  had  been  got  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Examples 
from  the  liceds  Union  illustrating  the  effects  of  a  discontinuance  of  relief  will  be  found  on 
p.  134.  One  is  not  unlike  the  Ipswich  case  just  mentioned.  A  widow  of  seventy-two  had 
her  relief  stopped  because  of  filthy  habits.  Her  rent  fell  into  arrears  and  she  "  dis- 
appeared." Another  whose  sick  husband  died  was  thus  set  free  to  earn  more  and  could 
clispense  with  the  relief.  A  third  seems  to  have  done  a  full  week's  charing  while  in  receipt 
of  relief.  Relief  was  stopped  because  of  drinking,  and  she  continued  to  work  and  earn 
"  sufficient." 

Under  Leicester  we  quote  a  number  of  cases  illustrating  fluctuations  of  earnings  and 
out-relief,  either  or  both.  What  is  relevant  here  is  that  out-relief  fell  with  increase  of 
earnings  in  certain  cases,  and  that  in  others,  despite  constant  out-relief,  earnings  increased. 

A  Dewsbury  officer  could  only  recall  one  recent  example  where  a  woman  who  formerly 
'-earned  7s,  as  a  charwoman  had  moved  to  a  mill  and  earned  9s.  after  relief  had  ceased. 
But  even  here  the  result  may  have  been  affected  by  the  departure  of  her  former  em- 
ployer. In  York  a  man  of  seventy-one  had  been  stimulated  to  deliver  handbills  for 
advertising  firms  and  another  of  fifty-nine  to  earning  5s,  as  a  sweeper  in  a  public  house. 
The  extreme  difficulty  which  all  witnesses  have,  in  every  union  visited,  in  recalling 
examples  where  improvement  in  earnings  or  in  the  nature  of  employment  follows  upon 
the  stoppage  of  relief  convinces  us  that,  while  such  cases  undoubtedly  exist,  they  cannot 
be  numerous. 

Prostitution  is  sometimes  suggested  as  the  resource,  but  we  could  discover  no  froof 
of  this,  and,  in  any  case,  prostitution  is  not  to  be  explained  on  economic  grounds  alone. 
Cases  where  relief  has  been  stopped  because  of  immorality,  or  for  keeping  an  immoral 
house,  occur. 
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In  all  the  unions  visited  we  found  that  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children  are  always 
carefully  marked  in  the  relieving  officer's  books  and  a  watch  is  kept  to  see  whether  the 
children  are  approaching  working  age  or  are  earning  what  may  be  expected.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  children  are  kept  back  from  earning  by  the  fact 
of  out-relief  being  given  into  the  family.  The  chances  are  all  the  other  way ;  for  usually 
when  a  child  begins  to  earn,  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  is  curtailed  to  the  family  in  respect  of  that  child, 
no  longer  dependent.  Now  the  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  never  begins  at  less  than  2s.  6d., 
and  more  usually  receives  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  Therefore  it  pays  to  let  the  child  earn.  And  once 
it  earns,  and  relief  for  its  support  ceases,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  family  to  let  it  earn  as 
much  as  possible.    The  cases  given  under  York  may  be  referred  to. 

Many  officers  agree  that  out-relief  could  be  greatly  reduced  in  their  unions  without 
causing  hardship.  In  Leeds  the  clerk  thought  that  given  a  sufficiency  of  relieving  officers 
and  a  certain  amount  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  20  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  could  safely  be  struck  off.  In  Leicester  the  figure  was  put  at  90  per  cent.  These 
are  lax  unions  and  many  names  have  found  their  way  to  the  roll  through  other  avenues 
than  destitution,  and  could  be  removed  without  destitution  resulting.  In  the  stricter 
union  matters  are  different.  In  Ipswich  the  superintendent  relieving  officer  believed 
that  some  of  the  paupers  would  have  been  supported  by  friends  and  relations.  He  did 
not  think  their  own  earnings  would  have  risen  had  relief  ceased,  nor  could  he  point  to 
current  cases  whose  oat-relief  ought  to  be  reduced  because  of  high  earnings.  A  more 
extreme  view  was  put  forward  by  a  Taunton  officer.  He  thought  if  no  out-relief  were 
given  nobody  would  be  any  the  worse. 

We  were  frequently  told  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  guardians,  young 
men  were  joining  friendly  societies  in  diminishing  numbers.  But  these  complaints  were 
made  equally  in  strict  unions  like  Dewsbury  and  in  lax  unions  like  Pontefract.  We  are 
unable  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in  them.     In  Leicester  the  reports  were  contradictory. 

We  place  here  some  notes  dealing  with  the  policy  of  guardians.  For  obvious  reasons 
they  could  not  w^ell  be  included  under  the  respective  towns  to  which  they  refer. 

A. — The  election  of  the  guardians  is  entirely  on  political  lines,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  enter  the  contest  with  a^ny  hope  of  success  unless  attached  to  one  or  other 
of  the  political  parties.    Examples  may  be  cited  : — 

(1)  The  best  guardian  on  the  board,  as  regards  detachment  and  expert  knowledge 
oi  Poor  Law,  was  defeated  at  the  last  election  by  a  political  candidate.  This  guardian 
had  been  on  the  board  for  three  years,  having  been  returned  on  a  former  occasion  by 
a  narrow  majority,  although  standing  on  the  Independent  platform.  At  this  election, 
however,  she  was  hopelessly  beaten  by  an  opponent  who  had  all  the  political  machinery 
of  the  district  at  his  back.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  chance  of  election  for 
a  non-political  candidate  is  diminishing.    She  has  since  been  co-opted.* 

(2)  A  second  independent  candidate  at  the  last  election  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  political  candidate,  although  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a  specialist 
in  Poor  Law  matters,  being  an  expert  so  far  as  sick  clubs  and  friendly  societies  were 
concerned. 

(3)  As  another  example  the  case  of  another  lady,  well-known  and  influential,  may 
be  cited.  She  stood  on  the  Independent  ticket  for  a  carefully  chosen  ward,  but  despite 
every  effort  the  political  nominee  prevailed. 

The  domination  of  politics  in  the  business  of  the  board  would  appear  to  be  far-reaching. 
The  Conservative  and  Liberal  sections  meet  in  their  respective  clubs  before  the  meeting 
to  decide  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  One  relieving  officer  held  that  poHtics  settled 
every  appointment,  and  cited  as  an  example  an  application  made  by  him  for  an  increase  of 
salary.  This  had  been  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  Liberal,  but  the 
increment  was  reduced  by  one  half  by  a  Liberal  vote,  this  officer  being  considered  a 
Conservative  nominee. 

*  It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  guardians  will  be  co-opted  for  party  reasons,  given  this  acute  cleavage 
of  tlie  board  on  political  lines.  The  co-option  of  an  Independent  candidate  is  explained  on  the  basis  of  its 
being  a  political  bargain.  The  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  held  an  exactly  equal  number  of  seats  on 
the  board  of  guardians.  A  Conservative  candidate  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  made  the  following 
compromise  with  a  non-party  guardian,  who  meant  to  abstain  from  voting — that  if  the  latter  gave  his  vote 
to  the  Conservative  candidate  for  the  chairmanship,  the  Conservatives  would  vote  for  the  lady  whose  co-option 
the  non-party  member  desired. 

429.  I  2 
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B.  — We  attended  a  meeting  of  a  Relief  Committee  at  X.  and  were  struck  with  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  business  was  transacted.  Some  guardians  sat  round  a  fiie  smoking 
behind  the  chairman's  back.  The  relieving  officers  shouted  for  applicants  to  appear, 
and  would  almost  take  the  questioning  out  of  the  chairman's  mouth.  One  guardian 
harangued  loudly  in  favour  of  applicants  and  shouted  down  other  members.  An  un- 
welcome decision  was  generally  met  with  complaints  by  the  defeated  side,  who  pointed 
to  similar  cases  which  had  been  decided  in  an  opposite  sense.  We  could  not  detect  any 
decision  which  was  glaringly  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  despite  the  somewhat  unruly 
proceedings  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  do  what  seemed  right 
in  each  case.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting  there  came  a  string  of  applicants  for  the 
House,  mostly  drawn  from  the  casual  ward.  The  committee  thought  they  were  applying 
with  a  view  to  enjoying  Christmastide  in  the  House,  and  as  they  were  nearly  all  men  of 
known  bad  record  they  were  refused.  One  of  the  men  smashed  a  window  with  great 
violence  from  outside  after  he  had  been  rejected.  When  brought  in  later  by  a  policeman 
he  said  he  would  be  better  fed  in  prison  than  in  the  casual  ward.  A  clergyman  came  in 
just  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  He  had  been  prevented  from  attending  earlier  by  Distress 
Committee  work.  He  reproached  the  guardians,  with  considerable  feeling,  for  refusing 
the  House  as  they  had  done.  The  Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  is  a  publican.  He 
seemed  to  favour  strict  administration,  but  he  had  no  strong  hand  over  the  committee.  The 
relieving  ofi&cers  say  that  they  cannot  get  their  recommendations  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  do  not  insist  too  much,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  stand  badly  with  the  Board,  when 
they  have  any  favour  to  ask.  There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  persons 
we  interviewed  that  morals  are  particularly  low  in  X.  All  have  tales  to  tell  of  men  and 
women  drinking  early  in  the  day  and  at  all  times.  Experienced  persons  who  had  worked 
in  other  urban  centres  said  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  the  shameless  immorality 
of  X.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  to  be  attached  to  such  statements.  But  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  well  qualified  to  judge  was  striking.  There  is  said  to  be 
an  undesirable  class  which  has  been  pandered  to  by  the  authorities  and  which  is  getting 
bigger  and  hungrier. 

C.  — The  board  as  at  present  constituted  includes  several  Labour  members,  and  four 
women,  three  of  whom  are  Labour.  There  are  no  clergymen.  Y— —  is,  of  course,  a 
town  in  which  the  Labour  Party  is  strong  politically,  municipally  and  parochially.  There 
seems  to  be  much  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  more  conservative  element  and  the 
more  advanced  section  on  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There  are  three  parties.  Labour, 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  can  be  reduced 
to  that  which  divides  the  advocates  of  high  out-relief  from  the  adherents  to  strict  adminis- 
tration. The  I;abour  candidates  at  election  time  give  rather  flamboyant  descriptions  of 
how  they  have  obtained  relief  for  this  person  and  for  that,  they  cite  specific  examples,  and 
do  not  scruple  to  use  the  names  of  those  who  opposed  them.  Until  a  few  months  ago  a 
Labour  member  used  to  report  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  committees  to  the 
Labour  organ,  giving  every  particular.  At  one  committee  meeting  which  we  attended 
the  hostility  of  the  Labour  section  to  the  chairman  was  very  marked,  not  only  were  the 
courtesies  of  debate  infringed,  but  personal  rudeness  was  meted  out  to  those  who  opposed 
the  clamour  for  higher  out-relief.  It  is  complained  that  these  extremists,  by  their  violence 
and  policy,  are  driving  the  more  responsible  and  conservative  guardians  from  the  board, 
who,  one  and  all,  told  us  they  were  disgusted  and  were  not  willing  to  give  their  time  to 
the  public  service  to  receive  abuse  in  return. 

Section  V.  of  Reference. — A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  worJc  in 
the  same  industry/  or  employment  : — 

(a)  In  firms  or  establishments  where  the  workers  are,  and 

(b)  In  firms  where  the  workers  are  not  recipients  of  out-relief. 

To  take  this  section  first  and  No.  IV.  later,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  (6)  firms  among 
firms  employing  women  of  the  class  usually  in  contact  ^with  out-relief.  In  Dewsbury  one 
firm  was  hesitatingly  named  by  the  relieving  officer.  He  did  not  remember  ever  having  to 
apply  to  them  for  verification  of  wages  of  a  wage-earner  into  whose  family  out-relief  was 
given.  But  this  example  broke  down,  for  the  employer  told  us  that  he  had  filled  up  a  wage- 
sheet  for  the  relieving  officer.  The  rates  of  pay  in  his  firm  did  not  seem  any  higher  than  in 
other  Dewsbury  firms.    In  Norwich  the  female  wage- earners  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are 
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employed  in  the  best  paying  firms  and  industries  the  same  as  in  the  worst.*  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  towns.  In  York,  for  example,  the  highest  wages  are  paid  in  the  cocoa 
factory,  where  there  arano  married  labourers  working  for  less  than  24s.  a  week,  which  is 
higher  than  the  railway  companies  pay.  There  are  more  wage  earners  into  whose  families 
out-relief  is  given  from  this  factoiy  than  from  the  other  confectionery  houses  in  the  town, 
but  this  is  simply  because  nine  or  ten  times  as  many  hands  are  employed  at  the  cocoa 
factory. 

Variations  in  wages  may  be  due  to  so  many  causes  that  directly  to  compare  earnings 
in  two  firms  one  with,  and  the  other  without,  paupers  would  be  most  fallacious.  For 
example,  wages  vary  with  skill,  application,  physique,  age,  number  of  children,  with 
the  competition  of  married  women,  with  the  machinery  used,  with  slack  and  busy  times — 
all  acting  independently  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  pauperism.  Many  illustrations 
of  this  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  following  pages,  in  lax  and  strict  unions  alike. 

Thus,  in  Ipswich,  two  girls  seaming  corsets  at  the  same  piece  rates,  earned  2s.  3d.  and 
4s.  6d.  respectively.  In  Leeds  three  girls  in  a  clothing  factory  doing  identical  work  at 
the  same  rates  earned  21s.  2d.,  19s.  lid.,  and  lOs.  3d.  In  Yeovil  one  glover  will  never 
earn  more  than  9s.,  while  her  neighbour,  with  a  like  machine,  will  earn  15s.  Two  girls 
were  spinning  in  a  Taunton  factory.  Both  had  received  exactly  the  same  training  and 
were  the  same  age  to  a  month.  The  one  earned  18s.  a  week;  the  other  lis.  A  girl 
whose  book  we  inspected  at  Pontefract  had  earned  in  two  successive  weeks  8s.  3d.  and 
5s.  9d.    There  was  as  much  work  to  be  done  as  usual,  but  she  had  felt  "  slack." 

The  ordinary  girl  adjusts  her  earnings  to  the  level  of  her  customary  wants  and  to  what 
is  usually  earned  by  her  companions.  Her  efforts  increase  as  a  holiday  approaches  or 
when  a  luxury  is  desired.  Or  she  meets  special  expenditure  by  the  device  of  a  shop  club. 
In  Norwich  8s.,  in  Leeds  10s.,  in  Dewsbury  12s.  were  given  as  customary  levels  be- 
yond which  girls  were  disinclined  to  earn.  Further  exertion  yielded  no  corresponding 
satisfaction. 

A  Norwich  clubworker  thought  it  was  impossible  to  work  at  the  pace  required  week  in 
and  week  out.  Employers  in  Leeds  and  York  found  the  explanation  in  the  comfortable 
homes  the  girls  came  from  and  in  the  fact  that  their  wages  were  often  supplementary  to 
those  of  fathers  and  brothers.  "  They  simply  come  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  some 
pocket  money  and  buy  a  little  more  finery."  A  Dewsbury  manufacturer  expressed  the 
working  ideal  of  the  average  girl  to  be  moderate  hours  and  moderate  earnings.  "  I  have" 
known  them  voluntarily  earn  only,  say,  12s.,  because  the  slowest  only  earned  that  amount, 
when  I  should  have  been  glad  of  an  increased  output." 

At  this  point  some  reference  may  be  made  to  the  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  girls 
to  which  some  manufacturer  was  sure  to  refer  in  every  town  visited,  whatever  the  relief 
policy  of  the  guardians.    It  is  very  relevant  to  any  study  of  wages. 

"  For  an  unskilled  job  at  8s.  a  week  we  have  twenty  applications,  but  I  cannot 
persuade  them  to  learn  the  better  kind  of  work  and  so  earn  more." 

"  Whereas  some  hands  will  do  anything  offered  them,  when  their  own  work  is  out  of 
season,  others  will  simply  do  next  to  nothing,  rather  than  do  work  at  which  they  may 
not  make  the  same  amount  as  they  would  at  their  own  particular  kind  of  work." 

"  Girls  are  not  adaptable.  Those  who  work  at  stripping  (tobacco)  are  not  enterprising 
enough  to  learn  rolling." 

"  If  a  girl  would  learn  to  do  trouser  seaming,  lining  waistcoats  and  button  holes,  she 
could  have  regular  well-paid  work  all  the  year  round.  As  it  is  their  work  fluctuates. 
Just  now,  when  the  winter  is  beginning,  we  cannot  get  enough  coat  hands  ;  we  are  adver- 
tising for  them,  while  the  vest  hands,  as  you  see,  have  covered  up  their  machines  and 
gone  home — there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do." 

"  Girls  are  content  year  in  and  year  out  doing  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  work." 

Among  out- workers,  age  and  its  physical  disabilities,  the  number  of  children,  and  the 
husband's  inpome  are  the  chief  detei mining  influences  on  the  woman's  earnings.  In 

*  We  came  upon  a  cas3  in  Norwich  where  the  employer  was  said  to  refuse  a  rise  of  -stages  because  girls 
could  live  cheaply  at  certain  (subsidised)  clubs. 
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Yeovil  very  old  women  will  earn  2s.  gloving  in  their  cottages,  where  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
will  earn  £1.  Others  with  children  will  earn  8s.  or  10s.  In  Leicester  the  majority  of  the 
outdoor  hands  worked  in  the  factory  before  marriage.  "  There  is  generally  a  clamour 
for  out-work,  as  many  women  like  having  something  to  do  at  home  either  to  make  pocket 
money  or  to  earn  enough  to  raise  the  family  budget  to  the  subsistence  level."  The  younger 
wives  offer  most  resistance  to  any  reduction  of  rates  and  help  to  sustain  them  for  others. 
The  oldest  women  out- workers  often,  if  not  usually,  are  kept  on  out  of  charity,  and  their 
low  earnings  are  explicable  by  their  slowness,  due  to  age,  defective  eyesight,  or  the  use 
of  antiquated  machinery.  The  wife  of  a  farm  labourer,  quite  old,  earned  12s.  in  a  month, 
machining  lace  along  the  tops  of  corsets  ;  a  young  widow  with  one  child  earned  45s.  2d. 
in  the  same  month  and  village  at  the  same  work.  In  Appendix  L  (7)  will  be  found 
particulars  of  old  women  on  out-relief  who  do  glove-stitching  in  their  homes.  Their 
wages  are  exceedingly  low,  and  their  ages  correspondingly  high.  The  manufacturers 
assert  that  the  rates  paid  outside  are  about  what  the  work  is  worth  compared  with  the 
other  piece  rates  in  the  factory.  It  is,  of  course,  the  out-workers  who,  in  a  period  of 
slackness,  are  the  first  to  be  put  oii,  just  as  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  when  work 
is  plentiful  and  pressing. 

i  The  persons  who  receive  out-relief  do  so  in  the  main  because  they  are  old,  infirm,  working 
short  time,  etc.  (Appendix  Q  (1).)  They  are  often  industrially  inefficient.  They  are 
generally  found  working  at  precarious  domestic  tasks  or  low  grade  industries  such  as  sack 
sewing  and  rag  sorting.  Relieved  persons  (because  of  children,  etc.)  tend  to  go  where  most 
outwork  is  given  and  therefore  are  often  to  be  found  with  small  firms  ;  they  often  receive 
the  same  rates  as  those  working  for  the  larger  firms,  but  the  work  is  less  regular  and  the 
actual  income  less.  These  industries  no  doubt  supply  a  larger  proportion  of  pauper  wage- 
earning  mothers  than  the  better,  more  regular,  more  skilled,  industries.  But  the  wage- 
earning  daughters  in  families  in  receipt  of  out-relief  come  indifferently  from  all  firms,  good 
and  bad.  Many  of  them  are  earning  good  wages  as  wages  go  if  they  had  only  themselves  to 
keep,  but  not  enough  to  keep  the  whole  family  off  the  rates. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  establish  ah  order  of  merit  among  the  firms  in 
a  large  town  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbei  of  cases  which  each  contributed  to  recipients 
of  out-relief,  and  then  to  see  whether  this  tallied  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  different 
firms.  It  would  be  necessary  to  verify  not  only  the  rates  of  wages  in  every  firm  concerned, 
but  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  employees  in  each  firm,  the  rates  of  pay  and  numbers 
employed  in  each  department.  At  any  particular  time  incomes  might  be  low  from  a  high- 
paying  firm  and  high  (relatively)  from  a  low  paying  one.  The  double  uncertainty  as  to  the 
criterion  of  selection  for  the  test  cases,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  data  concerning  those 
selected  would  render  anything  like  a  scientific  conclusion  difficult. 

A  further  complication  arises  from  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  best  firms  in  the  matter 
of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  They  set  themselves  to  attract  the  best  workers 
and  to  dismiss  the  unfits.  Even  in  a  town  like  Dewsbury,  with  a  large  demand  for  female 
labour,  a  good  firm  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  workers.  There  is  considerable 
competition  to  enter  the  factories  at  Norwich  and  at  York  which  offer  the  greatest]^net 
advantages. 

The  question  of  "  sweated  wages  "  paid  to  women  is  often  one  of  individual  competence 
on  the  part  of  the  wage-earner.  Anything  that  throws  light  on  the  proportion  of  female 
workers  who  are  unable  to  earn  standard  wages  (meaning  by  standard  the  scale  of  wages 
that  prevails  in  an  industry,  whether  it  be  thought  low  or  high)  is  of  importance.  There 
is  no  rigid  criterion  of  wage-earning  competence  ;  but  perhaps  as  good  a  criterion  as 
can  be  found  is  supplied  by  the  practice  of  certain  manufacturers,  who  insist  upon  their 
female  workers  earning  a  minimum  wage.  In  a  certain  factory  we  visited  most  of  the 
work  is  piece-work,  and  a  certain  minimum  amount  is  fixed — varying  according  to  the 
age  of  the  girl — which  each  girl  is  expected  to  earn.  Any  who  cannot  earn  this  amount 
are  dismissed  in  theory,  though  in  practice  many  are  given  another  chance,  while 
attempts  are  made  to  get  them  to  earn  the  fixed  amount.  For  fourteen  the  minimum 
wage  is  5s.  ;  up  to  seventeen,  9s.  ;  above  eighteen,  lis.  These  amounts  are  fixed  by 
the  firm  as  representing  the  minimum  wage  which  a  girl  of  the  corresponding  age  ought 
to  earn,  having  regard  to  ordinary  ability  and  the  customary  standard  of  living.  It 
was  very  hard  to  obtain  exact  figures  as  to  the  proportion  of  girls  who  failed  to  earn  this 
wage.  Exceptions  are  made  from  week  to  week,  and  the  dismissal  for  failure  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  is  not  rigorously  enforced.    A  girl  may  fall  behind  one  week,  exceed  the 
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standard  another  week,  lose  time  here  and  there,  and  so  forth.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  estimate  from  the  manager  as  to  the  numbers,  and  his  figure 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  impression  based  on  close  personal  experience.  Such  as  it  is, 
the  figure  of  failures  was  given  as  185  out  of  over  1,700  women  workers.  This  would 
give  about  11  per  cent,  or  one  girl  in  nine  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  or  anyway  did 
not  earn  what  the  employers  considered  a  decent  wage.  No  information  could  be  obtained 
as  to  what  became  of  the  girls  actually  discharged  under  this  regulation.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  anything  like  one  in  nine  is  actually  dismissed  for  not  earning  the 
minimum  wage.  Probably  some  of  the  least  competent  wage-earners  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  low  wage-earners  in  the  laundries.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  the 
lower  grade  laundries  have  the  worst  class  of  working  girls,  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  earn  good  wages  in  the  laundry  or  other  industries,  or  who  are  defective  in  physique 
or  morals.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  there  are  girls  of  seventeen  working  full  tim.e 
{say  sixty  hours)  in  laundries  in  the  same  town  for  5s.  or  6s.  a  week,  but  they  are  inefficient, 
and  others  at  their  side  with  better  physique  and  skill  are  making  better  wages. 

'  In  one  town  we  found  examples  of  women  working  at  haircloth  weaving  and  brush 
drawing,  some  on  and  some  off  the  roll.  For  weaving  the  rates  appear  to  be  much  the 
same  for  both  classes,  while  for  brush  drawing  the  pauper  received  Id.  more  per  1,000 
than  her  non-pauper  neighbour  working  for  another  firm.  In  a  corset  factory  widows 
on  out-relief  were  receiving  precisely  the  same  rates  as  the  others  ;  the  lower  earnings 
of  the  former  were  due  to  domestic  conditions.  At  a  worsted  mill  the  two  widows  on  the 
parish  were  earning  fully  up  to  the  normal  standard  for  combers,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  daughters  of  other  paupers.  The  range  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  firms  in  X.  said 
to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  out-relief  do  not  seem  to  vary  from  the  usual  level.  Thus 
in  one  firm  the  lowest  wages  for  rag  sorters  were  about  9s.  to  10s.  per  week.  In  another 
firm  the  minimum  time  wage  was  lis.  Where  the  roughest  and  dirtiest  work  has  to 
be  done,  there  will  be  found  the  roughest  and  dirtiest  women  and  the  lowest  pay. 

Daughters  are  given  no  inducement  to  cut  rates  because  out-relief  is  given  into  their 
family.  They  may  feel  it  a  grievance,  and  not  be  spurred  to  effort,  when  their  mother 
takes  the  greater  part  of  their  earnings.  But  this  would  be  just  the  same  in  the  much  more 
numerous  families  not  in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  which  the  daughter's  earnings  are  a  con- 
sideration. In  fact,  if  the  out-relief  given  into  the  family  really  leaves  any  margin  over 
and  above  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  dependent  child  or  sick  husband  for  whom  it  is  given 
it  would  in  so  far  go  to  relieve  the  parental  levies  on  the  daughters'  earnings  and  would 
to  that  extent  increase  the  inducement  to  the  daughter  to  earn  for  her  own  pocket. 

"We  have  thus  no  evidence  that  women  wage- earners  into  whose  families  out-relief 
is  given  cut  rates.  (See  for  an  isolated  and  doubtful  case  a  field  worker  in  York  at  Is.  4d. 
per  day  and  the  explanation  there  given.)  On  the  contrary  such  wage-earners  are  in- 
variably found  working  at  the  same  rates  of  pay  with  a  much  larger  number  of  women 
not  in  receipt  of  out-relief  for  their  families,  who  entirely  swamp  them.  Employers 
almost  invariably  agree  that  they  can  get  plenty  more  women  to  do  the  work.  The 
relative  proportion  of  female  wage-earning  paupers  to  the  totals  employed  in  the  various 
industries  referred  to  under  Section  1,  together  with  such  supplementary  evidence  as 
we  have  collected,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  out-relief  exercises  anything 
but  an  infinitesimal  direct  influence,  compared  with  the  general  forces  determining  the 
levels  of  wages.  This  is  not  to  say  that  if  the  Jiumber  of  paupers  in  a  trade  or  town  zvere 
multiplied  bi/^  fifttj  or  a  hundred,  r)iatters  would  remain  the  same.  They  would  not. 
What  we  believe  is  that  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  towns  visited  the  direct  influence 
of  out-relief  in  determining  wages  is  nil.  ^ 

Section  IV.  of  Keference. — A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  similar  industries  : — 

(a)  In  districts  where  a  large  amount  of  out-relief  is  given^  and^ 

(b)  In  districts  where  a  small  amount  of  out-relief  is  given. 

This  question  involves  problems  of  a  very  complicated  character.  No  satisfactory 
answers  are  possible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  comparable  wage  particulars 
from  employers.  What  follows  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness  or  even  to  order. 
It  seems  better  to  state  any  conclusions  in  the  most  general  wav.  Two  tables  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject  of  this  section  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Q"'(l,  2). 
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Taunton  and  Yeovil  Unions  Compared. 

It  is  hard  to  get  two  towns  which  compare  easily.  Conditions  vary  so  much,  even  in 
such  towns  as  Taunton  and  Yeovil,  that  a  comparison  may  easily  be  misleading.  In  Yeovil 
gloving  is  practically  the  only  occupation  followed  by  women,  while  in  Taunton  there 
are  large  shirt  and  collar  factories  as  well  as  a  silk  mill.  The  rates  paid  for  gloving  are, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge,  identical  in  both  places.  In  no  single  case  did  we  find  that  an 
employer  in  Yeovil  was  paying  his  employee  less  because  of  a  generous  policy  of  out- 
relief,  nor  could  we  discover  that  the  Taunton  employee  could  demand  higher  wages 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  guardians  in  that  town.  Many  old  women  in  Yeovil  do 
gloving  in  their  homes.  The  three  largest  employers  stated  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  work  done  in  the  factory,  where  they  had  put  down  some  expensive  plant.  But 
these  old  women  had  done  gloving  all  their  lives,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter  their 
ways.  Eates  of  pay  have  varied  with  the  fashions,  but  all,  both  employers  and  employed, 
agreed  that  the  same  money  could  be  earned  now  as  twenty  years  ago.  The  low  actual 
wages  of  some  of  the  homeworkers  is  explained  by  the  little  spare  time  they  can  give 
to  the  work  or  to  lack  of  dexterity.  An  observant  relieving  ofiicer  with  seven  years' 
experience  of  the  gloving  industry  stated  that  he  had  never  come  across  a  case  in  the 
gloving  industry  where  relief  was  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  rates  and  wages. 
There  was  no  real  difference,  he  added,  between  Taunton  and  Yeovil  firms.  An  employer 
who  has  women  working  at  gloving  in  hath  unions  stated  that  the  piece  rates  were  identical 
for  the  same  classes  of  work.  Their  wages  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
on  hand,  the  mildness  of  the  season,  etc.,  but  not  on  account  of  any  difference  in  piece 
rates.  The  workers  in  the  factory  are  paid  Id.  per  dozen  pairs  less  than  those  working 
outside,  as  the  machines  inside  are  driven  by  electric  power  at  a  much  higher  speed  than 
identical  machines  worked  by  ordinary  treadle.  One  firm  which  employs  some  hundreds 
of  women  in  Bridgwater  and  in  Taunton  at  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  pays  exactly 
the  same  rates  in  the  two  towns.  Bridgwater  has  a  pauper  rate  more  than  twice  that 
of  Taunton. 

Large  groups  of  girls  in  Yeovil  v/ere  found  to  be  earning  weekly  from  8s.  to  10s.  ;  10s, 
to  16s.  ;  and  15s.  to  20s.  respectively.  In  Taunton  v/e  found  that  out  of  500  girls,  300 
averaged  lis.  and  200  averaged  13s.  9d.  in  the  spring  months  ;  while  in  the  autumn, 
when  there  is  less  to  do  and  fewer  are  employed,  out  of  450  girls,  225  averaged  9s.  7d. 
and  225  averaged  lis.  per  week.  In  Taunton  there  are  a  number  of  women  who,  for 
perhaps  six  months  in  the  year,  will  earn  double  the  higher  averages,  but  this  fact  is  due 
to  purely  trade  reasons  and  is  not  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  guardians.  One  of  its 
effects,  however,  is  that  it  enables  many  of  these  women  to  support  aged  or  ailing  parents 
and  to  keep  them  off  the  rates.  Further,  what  the  Taunton  relief  policy  does  effect  is 
to  force  widows,  who  have  been  left  with  children,  to  work  in  the  factories.  "  A  result 
of  the  strict  relief  policy,"  rema,rked  one  employer,  "  is  that  we  have  persons  in  the  factory 
who  should  not  be  here,  e.g.,  widows  who  leave  their  children  at  home,  who  come  late 
and  leave  early,  and  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  ;  and  consumptive  cases  who  ought  to  be 
outside.  We  could  make  the  place  an  infirmary  if  we  dared."  Industrially  Taunton 
is  "  a  woman's  town."  Everyone  remarked  upon  this  and  upon  certain  economic  and  social 
consequences.  Nearly  22  per  cent,  of  the  married  and  widowed  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions. As  we  have  just  seen,  some  of  the  women's  work  is  highly  skilled  and  well-paid. 
Married  women  work  in  the  factories.  Women  were  said  to  "  throw  themselves  away  " 
on  men  their  inferior  in  status  and  earning  capacity.  Some  artisans  were  said  to  be  con- 
tent with  22s.  and  labourers  with  14s.  a  week  if  they  could  persuade  a  woman  to  work 
for  them.    The  birth-rate  in  Taunton  was  only  22 '3  per  1,000  in  1906  and  is  declining. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  Taunton  guardians  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
continuous  prosperity  of  the  various  women's  industries  in  the  town.  Their  strict  policy  has 
coincided  with  and  been  made  possible  by  this  prosperity  and  by  the  existence  of  abundant 
charities.  They  have  succeeded  in  making  the  working  daughters  support  parents  who 
would  otherwise  become  paupers  ;  in  forcing  married  women  and  widows  with  children 
to  work  for  wages  ;  and  in  throwing  the  sick  upon  the  charity  of  employers  and  the  public. 
Complaints  of  the  harshness  of  the  administration  in  individual  cases  were  made  to  us 
by  employers,  clergymen,  and  social  workers  generally.  The  popular  feeling  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  used  by  one  of  them  to  us  :  "  People  would  rather  go  a  dozen 
miles  than  meet  a  relieving  officer.' 

Industries  are  less  varied  in  Yeovil  than  in  the  large  market  town  of  Taunton.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  gloving  factories  a  numerous  and  highly-paid  section  of  women 
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workers  corresponding  to  that  found  in  the  collar  and  blouse  lactories.  The  mild  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  robust^  health,  but  it  conduces  to  longevity.  The  pauperism,  of  Yeovil 
is  largely  that  of  old  age.  Out  of  636  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  (1906),  462  were  sixty 
years  of  age  and  upwards  and  87  of  these  were  over  eighty  years  of  age.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  with  more  careful  administration  many  of  these  old  people  w^ould 
have  been  supported  by  their  children.  Other  evils  of  a  lax  policy  are  detailed  in  the  pages 
below  devoted  to  the  town.  The  most  frequent  complaints  of  a  general  character  made 
to  us  in  Yeovil  had  reference  to  the  love  of  dress  and  pleasure,  and  the  lack  of  thrift  among 
the  voung  girls  engaged  in  gloving  ;  the  absence  of  trade  combination  amiong  the  workers  ; 
and  the  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  When  allowance  has  been  made  for 
industrial  differences  the  level  of  thrift  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  unions  and  does  not 
reflect  the"marked  and  long-contiDued  differences  in  the  policies  of  the  guardians.  The 
following  figures  are  largely  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
supplemented  by  local  inquiry.  They  include  women  and  juveniles  and  certain  societies 
not  ^enumerated  locally  in  the  official  returns,  e.g.,  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society. 


Pauperism  and  Thrift. 


Union. 

Population 

1905 
(estimated). 

Paupers 
Jan.  1st, 
1905. 

Per 
cent. 

Members  of 
Friendly  Societies 

1906 
(approximately). 

Members  of 
Co-operative 
Societies  1906 
(approximately). 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Taunton  - 
Yeovil 

39,456 
26,977 

513 
933 

1-3 

3-5 

4,000 
2,500 

2,140 
1,430 

6,140 
3,930 

15-56 
14-57 

Ipsirich  and  Norunch  Unions  Compared.'^ 

Wages  in  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  as  far  as  comparison  is  possible,  are  much  about  the 
same — equally  low  for  unskilled  men  and  w^omen's  work.  Besides  the  number  of  casuals 
about  the  cattle  market  in  Norwich,  a  depressed  building  trade,  the  introduction  some 
years  ago  of  improved  machinery,  there  are  the  wider  influences  which  explain  the  lowness 
of  wages  in  East  Anglia  generally.  Norwich,  like  Ipswich,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large, 
poor,  and  purely  rural  district.  Add  to  this  the  famous  Norwich  charities,  the  strikes  of 
some  years  ago,  the  abundance  of  factory  work  for  women  and  girls,  low  paid,  but  still 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  [Cd.  3864  ;  1908]  does  not  include 
the  towns  of  Yeovil  and  Dewsbury,  but  various  particulars  for  both  Ipswich  and  Norwich  are  given.  They 
confirm  our  impression  of  the  greater  poverty  in  Norwich. 

Ipswich. — "  The  rates  of  wages  in  similar  occupations  in  London  being  taken  in  all  cases  as  100,  the  following 
are  the  wages  index  numbers  for  Ipswich  : — Building  trades,  skilled  men,  86  ;  labourers,  86  ;  engineering 
trade,  skilled  men,  75  ;  labourers,  79  ;  printing  trade  (compositors),  72. 

"  Rents  in  London  being  taken  as  100,  the  rent  index  number  for  Ipswich  is  44. 

"  The  overcrowding  fisures  are  low.  In  1901  the  number  of  people  living  in  overcrowded  tenements  of 
four  rooms  or  less  was  758  or  1-14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  compared  with  8-90  per  cent,  for  the 
total  urban  districts,  and  the  number  of  such  overcrowded  tenements  was  107  or  Q-  73  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  inhabited  tenements." 

Nomich. — "  Taking  London  as  base  (=  100)  the  wages  index  number  in  the  building  trades,  skilled  men, 
13  83  ;  labourers,  80  ;  compositors,  69  ;  furnishing  trade,  69. 

"  The  rent  level  is  represented  by  an  index  number  of  48,  as  compared  with  100  for  London. 

*'  Housing  accommodation  in  Norwich  falls  into  two  distinct  and  separate  classes,  according  as  it  is  provided 
in  the  old  part  of  the  citv,  or  in  the  more  recently  built  parts  of  the  central  area.  In  the  central  area,  the 
houses  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  courts,  alleys,  and  yards  forming  part  of  the  old  city.  There 
are  nearly  700  of  these  courts  and  alleys,  containing  each  from  two  to  twenty  houses,  so  that  the  working- 
class  -Dopulation,  comprising  mainly  unskilled  and  casual  labourers,  which  lives  under  these  conditions  is 
considerable.  A  number  of  the  courts  are  still  unlighted  and  unpaved,  whilst  a  great  many  are  damp  and 
sunless. 

"  In  the  central  parts  of  the  city  itself,  where  so  large  a  part  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  available  figures  hardly  supply  sufficient  indication  of  the  actual  aggregation  of  population 
upon  area. 

"  Making  use  of  the  Census  returns  which  distinguish  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms  occupied  by  various 
numbers  of  persons  it  is  found  that  506  such  tenements  were  occupied  by  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room. 
The  total  number  of  persons  li-ving  in  this  overcrowded  state  was  3,732  or  3-34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, as  compared  with  4-91  per  cent,  in  1891.  As  given  in  the  Annual  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
the  detailed  returns  for  the  wards  show,  however,  that  three  wards  with  an  aggregate  population  in  1901  of 
21,991,  contained  265,  or  more  than  half  of  the  tenements  overcrowded  ;  and  in  these  wards  8-6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  living  under  conditions  of  overcrowding,  principally  in  tenements  of  two,  three,  or  four 
rooms."    [Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes,  pp.  236,  237,  344,  345.]  .  .  .  _     _  ^ 
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helping  casual  men  to  live  without  much  effort  of  their  own.  Where  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration is  careful,  as  in  Ipswich,  many  old  and  infirm  people  are  kept  off  the  rates. by  their 
wage-earning  relatives.  But  where  the  general  level  of  wages  is  low,  and  administratioa 
slack,  as  in  Norwich,  more  must  become  paupers,  or  move  away.  In  the  last  decade  Nor- 
wich lost  by  migration,  and  Ipswich  gained.  There  are  6  per  cent,  more  servant-keeping 
families  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  5  per  cent,  fewer  married  women  at  work. 
In  Ipswich  there  are  engineering  works,  employing  some  thousands  of  men.  Eight  to 
nine  shillings  a  week  is  about  the  customary  earnings  over  the  year  for  women's  factory 
work  in  Ipswich  and  Norwich  in  the  establishments  on  time  rates.  But  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  hours,  conditions,  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  various- 
industries.  Certain  firms  which  send  away  work  to  be  done  in  towns  in  East  Anglia  and 
elsewhere  pay  precisely  identical  rates  for  identical  work  in  all  places.  The  chief  figures 
for  the  two  towns  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 


'  :  Union. 

Loss  or 
Gain  by 
Migra- 

Female 
Popula- 
tion 10 
years 

and 
upwards. 

1901. 

Proportion  per 
cent,  engaged  in 
Occupations.__  

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 

.domestic, 
servants 
to  total 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
ontdoT)r 
female 
paupers 

to 
females 
10  years 

and 
upwards. 

Total 
outdoor 
female 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent.,  16 

and 
under  60. 

Propor^ 
tion  per- 
cent., 60- 
years  anci 
upwards. 

tion, 
1891- 
1901. 

Un- 
married. 

Married 

number 
of  separ- 
ate 

paupers, 
March, 
1906. 

or 

Widowed 

occupiers 

or 
families. 

1 

Ipswich  - 

+  2,642 

28,111 

54-4 

13-2  . 

.20-0. 

.  l,-3 

381 

34-4 

65-6 

Norwich-  - 

-1,929 

48,102 

60-0 

18-4 

14-3 

2-7 

1,302 

31;7 

68i3 

Dewsliury  and  Leicester  Unions  Compared.  - 

In  Dewsbury,  if  one  trade  is  slack  another  trade-  is  sure  to  be  busy.  The  experienced 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  believes  that  the  variety  of  trades,  and  good  adminis- 
tration, explain  the  low  percentage  of  pauperism.  There  has  never  been  any  severe 
trade  depression  in  the  many  years  he  has  known  Dewsbury.  There  is  no.  rur_al 
population  in  this  union.  When  a  pit  explosion  took  place  some  years  ago,  taking  aw^y 
a  number  of  breadwinners,  a  well-managed  relief  fund  was  immediately  organised.  No 
distress  committee  is  required.  Is  pauperism  low  because  wages  are  high,  trade  good^ 
and  administrative  ability  plentiful  ? 

In  Leicester  the  wages  earned  fluctuate,  of  course,  with  the  employment,  and  there  appear 
to  be  divergences  from  firm' to  firm  in  the  same  industry.  These  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law.  Some  Leicester  merchants  complained  of  the  competition  of  Norwich 
in  the  boot  trade  ;  in  Norwich  they  complained  that  the  workers  were  less  efficient  at  the 
lower  wages  than  the  Leicester  operatives.  The  Leicester  piece  rates  were  tried  at  Norwich 
but  had  to  be  given  up  and  time  wages  substituted.  - 

These  two  manufacturing  towns,  Dewsbury  and  Leicester,  present  several  parallel 
features  industrially,  and  a  striking  contrast  from  the  standpoint  of  pauperism.  In  both 
a  large  number  of  women,  married  and  unmarried,  are  employed,  but  the  outdoor  pauperism 
of  the  one  has  been  halved  in  twenty  years,  while  in  the  other  it  has  been  nearly  trebled 
in  fourteen.  Industrial  fluctuations  have  doubtless  been  more  frequent  and  cut  deeper 
in  the  midland  than  in  the  northern  town,  and  there  is  more  out-work  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  reaJ  explanation  of  the  contrast 
must  be  sought  in  the  careful  administration  of  the  one  and  the  careless  mismanagement 
of  the  other.  But  it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  wages  have  fallen  in  Leicester. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  its  comparative  recency,  it  would  be  difi^icult  to  trace  any 
direct  influence  of  the  high  relief  policy  on  wages.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  Leicester  wages 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  ruling  in  the  woollen  mills  of  Dewsbury.  The 
chief  exception  is  the  rate  for  charing,  which  is  2s.  6d.  in  Dewsbury  and  2s.  in  Leicester,  and 
this  difference  may  very  well  be  associated  with  the  policy  of  the  guardians.  There  is  also 
a  significant  absence  of  low  grade  industries  in  Dewsbury.  The  chief  figures  for  the  two 
towns  are  grouped  here  for  convenience.  They  will  le  found  more  fully  in  Appendix  Q 
(1)  and  (2).  ,  ■  ■  ; 
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Union.] 

Loss  or 
gain  by 
Migra- 

Female 
Popula- 
tion 
10  Years 

and 
Upwards, 
1901. 

Proportion  per 
cent,  engaged  in 
Occupations. 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
domestic 
servants 
to  Total 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
Outdoor 
Female 
Paupers 

Total 
Outdoor 
Female 

Propor- 
tion 
per  cent.. 

Propor- 
tion 
per  cent., 
60  Years 
and 
Up- 
wards. 

tion 
1891- 
1901. 

Un- 
married. 

Married 
or 

Widowed 

ATn  TTl  Vior 

of 

separate 
Occu- 
piers or 
Families. 

to 

Females 
10  Years 

and 

Up- 
wards. 

Paupers, 
March, 
1906. 

16  and 
under 
60. 

Dewsbury  - 

-  9,397 

71,679 

♦66-8 

*21-0 

*9-7 

1-05 

755 

29-4 

70-6 

Leicester     -  ■ 

-1-9,679 

89,191 

69-8 

25-2 

10-2 

2-25 

2,008 

40-9 

59-1 

F aver  sham  Uriion. 

?  At  Faversham  industrial  depression  and  changes  in  land-holding  were  held  by  some 
to  explain  the  increase  in  pauperism,  together  with  a  reaction  against  a  vigorous  non- 
relief  policy  of  a  former  period.  Several  brickfields  have  been  closed.  The  new  class 
of  farmer  has  less  capital  than  his  predecessor  and  is  less  able  to  employ  labourers  through 
the  winter.  He  is  more  inclined  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  doing  so,  and  complains 
that  the  labour  is  inefficient.  The  census  figures  show  a  loss  by  migration,  which  pro- 
bably means  that  the  more  enterprising  spirits  have  left  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
impossible  with  the  data  available  to  generalise  as  to  any  influence  of  the  changes  on 
wages.  We  were  informed,  however,  that  a  good  many  farmers  during  the  past  few  winters 
have  paid  14s.  as  a  weekly  winter  wage,  instead  of  the  usual  15s. 

Section  VII.  of  Reference. — Whether  there  is  any  evidence  : — ■ 

(a)  That  unskilled  workpeople  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out-relief  is  freely  given. 

(b)  That  any  underpaid  or  irregular  industries  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out-relief 
is  freely  given,  and 

(c)  That  industries  have  been  kept  alive  which,  without  Poor  Law  help,  would  have 
disappeared  or  migrated. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  under  this  head,  and  what  there  is  is  indefinite  and  indirect. 
Precise  information  as  to  the  migration  of  men  and  of  industries  is  not  available.  We 
heard  of  old  men  and  women  moving  into  the  Hunslet  Union  following  sons  who  had 
obtained  employment  in  the  engineering  works.  Old  people  moved  from  the  Darlington 
district  in  the  track  of  sons  and  daughters.  Railway  works  had  moved  from  York  to 
Darlington.  Agricultural  labourers  come  into  Norwich.  They  are  attracted  first  by 
the  cattle  market,  where  they  pick  up  odd  jobs.  They  then  bring  in  their  wives  and 
families  ;  the  wives  apply  for  low  skilled  work  at  the  factories,  and,  with  the  odd  shillings 
the  man  earns,  and  the  wife's  money,  he,  at  all  events,  is  more  comfortable  than  he  was 
when  working  on  the  land  for  12s.  In  Leicester  there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
many  labourers  had  been  attracted  to  the  town  in  recent  years  by  the  building  boom  in 
houses,  the  building  of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  with  its  station,  the  tramways  and  other 
corporation  works.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  these  men  are  remaining  in  Leicester  and 
are,  more  or  less,  continuously  out  of  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  many  of 
them  came  there  calculating  that  they  would  obtain  relief  out  of  the  rates.  Long  before 
the  policy  of  very  high  relief  the  net  migration  into  Leicester  was  about  10,000  in  a  decade. 
It  is  probable  that  more  persons  are  anchored  to  a  place  like  Norwich  with  its  charities 
and  relief  than  are  attracted  to  other  towns  by  the  same  forces.  It  is  easier  to  remain 
than  to  move.  Yet  even  Norwich  shows  a  net  loss  by  migration.  Dewsbury,  a  much 
stricter  union,  shows  a  net  loss  also.  Ipswich  shows  a  gain  and  so  does  York.  Taunton 
and  Yeovil  alike  show  a  loss.  Without  a  much  better  knowledge  of  local  conditions  than 
we  possess  or  could  discover  in  others,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  part  played  by  Poor 
Law  policy  in  moving  people  over  the  country. 

*  These  figures  are  for  the  Municipal  Borough.  They  cannot  be  given  for  the  whole  union.  For  the 
separate  parishes  see  Appendix  Q  (2). 

429.  K  2 
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On  account  of  labour  troubles  some  years  ago  several  Leicester  manufacturers  removed 
portions  of  their  works  to  the  surrounding  country  districts,  where  they  are  said  to  pay 
rates  considerably  lower  than  those  ruling  in  the  hosiery  trade  union.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  play  off  one  set  of  workers  against  the  other  when  higher  wages  are  asked  for, 
or  reductions  insisted  on.  Some  manufacturers  are  establishing  factories  in  Derby, 
where  there  are  good  occupations  for  men  but  few  for  women.  The  whole  advance,  in  the 
hosiery  trade,  is  in  the  direction  of  introducing  machines  which  can  be  worked  by  girls. 

But  perhaps  the  best  general  answer  that  can  be  offered  to  the  questions  at  the  head 
of  this  section  is  to  emphasise  the  abundance  of  low-skilled  women's  labour  to  be  found 
everywhere.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  witnesses  agreed  that,  as  one  of  them  put  it, 
"  there  was  always  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  floating  about,"  and  that  skilled 
workers  were  none  too  plentiful.  This  is  true  of  unions  so  different  as  York,  Darlington, 
and  Ipsmch.  "  Women  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  work  are  always  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
numbers.  Hand  ironers  are  scarce.  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  a  good  ironer  from  London 
to  York."  "  If  women  would  take  the  pains  there  was  a  great  deal  of  delicate  technical 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  which  could  be  very  well  done  by  women  at  much  higher 
wages  than  they  usually  earn.  But  that  they  would  not  do."  "  The  supply  of  girls  is 
over -abundant."  "  We  could  get  100  girls  to-morrow."  "  When  there  is  pressure  of 
work  any  number  of  women  will  apply  to  take  home  sacks."  "  There  seems  in  this 
locality  an  endless  stream  of  girls,  more  or  less  incapable,  who  will  work  at  any  casual  job." 

By  restricting  the  mobility  of  the  recipients  easily  obtained  out-relief  may  increase  the 
supply  of  available  workers  in  a  given  district,  and  thus  indirectly  tend  to  lower  wages, 
other  things  being  equal.  But  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  suggests  that  there  are  plenty  of  non-out-relief  women  and  girls  ready 
to  keep  low-skilled  industries  going,  and  the  stopping  of  out-relief  would  not  prevent 
their  doing  so. 

To  repeat  and  to  conclude.  The  small  extent  to  which  wage-earning  women  are  in 
receipt  of  relief  compared  with  the  numbers  employed,  and  the  abundant  reserve  of  low- 
skilled  women  workers  generally  available,  whatever  the  out-relief  policy,  compel  us  to 
draw  the  inference  that  pauperism- has  practically  no  influence  in  fixing  the  level  of 
women's  wages. 
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PART  11. 


REPORTS  ON  VARIOUS  UNIONS. 


YORK  UNION. 

(i.)  Area  and  Population. 

f/:i>-The  system  which  prevails  in  the  City  of  York  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  what  are  called  out-relief  unions.  Surrounding  the  city  area  and  joined 
to  it  for  certain  Poor  Law  purposes  are  the  rural  districts  of  Bishopthorpe,  Flaxton,  and 
Escrick.  In  1894  these  three  districts  and  the  city  proper  were  constituted  into  four 
separate  unions  for  purposes  of  out-reiief.    Their  area,  etc.,  is  as  follows  : — 


Acreage. 

Population,  1901. 

Number  of  Guardians. 

York  Out-relief  Union  - 

3,692 

77,914 

40 

Bishopthorpe  Out-relief  Union 

6,424 

1,960 

6 

Flaxton  Out-relief  Union 

30,309 

6,924 

23 

Escrick  Out-relief  Union 

30,282 

5,214 

14 

Total  

70,707 

92,012 

83 

The  population  of  the  City  of  York  in  1891  was  67,841  and  in  1901,  77,914,  showing 
an  increase  of  14'8  per  cent.  The  population  at  the  end  of  June,  1905,  was  estimated  to  be 
82,383  in  the  annual  report  for  1905  of  the  medical  officer.  From  the  same  report  we 
quote  the  following  figures  bearing  on  emigration  and  immigration  in  1904  and  1905  : — 


Left  York. 

Moved  into  York. 

Total 
Employees. 

Total 
affected 

persons 
,  estimated 
at 

Total 
Employees. 

Total  persons 
affected,  estimated 
at 

N.E.R.  Locomotive  Works  - 

.  524 

1,346 

57 

111 

N.E.E.  Permanent  Way 

7 

20 

95 

320 

Cocoa  Works     -       -       -       -  - 

61 

91 

63 

150 

For  suburbs  outside  city 

122 

Total  -  

1,579 

581 

^"  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  the  closure  of  the  York  Engineering  Company's 
Works,  Leeman  Road,  about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  The  discharge  of  the 
men  and  the  emigration  of  any  who  left  York  appears  to  have  been  so  gradual,  that  their 
emigration,  I  think,  may  be  practically  ignored,  as  it  was  probably  compensated  by 
immigration  of  residents  from  the  country  and  from  other  towns."  The  medical  officer 
points  out,  further,  that  emigration  has  been  partially  compensated  by  the  great  saving 
of  life  consequent  upon  a  lowered  death  rate.  "  The  average  death-rate  for  the  decade 
1881-1890  (inclusive)  was  21  •  4 ;  for  1896-1905  it  was  17  •  0.  Therefore,  roughly  speaking, 
about  340  lives  per  annum,  or  a  total  for  the  decade  of  3,400  lives  were  saved  during 
1896-1905,  which  would  have  been  lost  during  that  period  (the  average  population  of  that 
decade  being  estimated  at  about  78,000)  had  the  higher  death  rate  of  1881-1890  been 
maintained." 

The  percentage  of  electors  voting  in  contested  wards  in  1904  was  56  •  6  ;  in  1907,  56  •  1. 

(ii.)  History  or  Out-Relief. 
Some  details  of  the  statistical  history  of  out-relief  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A(l).  A 
special  report  on  the  administration  of  out-relief  in  the  city  of  York  was  presented  to  the 
guardians  by  Mr.  Bagenal  in  February,  1903.    That  report  showed  that  for  some  years 
past  the  expenditure  on  out-relief  in  the  York  Out-reiief  Union  had  been  increasing,  and 
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that  the  increase  went  on  in  years  of  good  trade  and  plentiful  employment.  The  figures 
in  the  other  three  out-relief  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  "  remarkably  constant,  varying 
little  from  year  to  year."    From  the  "  Conclusions  "  of  the  Report  we  extract  the  following : 

"  (2)  That  side  by  side  with  an  extensive  and  increasing  system  of  out-relief  there 
is  dispensed  annually  in  York  an  unusual  amount  of  endowed  public  and  private 
charity  both  in  money,  in  kind,  and  by  way  of  institutional  relief. 

"  (3)  That  the  relieving  officers  of  the  parish  of  York  are  over- worked  and  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  that  close  attention  to  enquiries  and  visiting  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

"  (7)  That  the  representations  of  the  relieving  officers  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
 surroundings  of  the  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  given  proper  weight  by  the  guardians. 

"  (8)  The  amount  collected  as  contributions  by  relatives  to  the  maintenance,  of 
paupers  seems  to  be  comparatively  small. 

"  (9)  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  organised  efEort  upon  the  part  of  the  guardians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  administer  charitable  funds  on  the  other,  to  prevent 
the  overlapping  of  relief.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  this  is  the  absence  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  circulate  list-s  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief." 

-  Some  of  the  "  Recommendations  "  of  the  Report  have  since  been  carried  out.  A  third 
relieving  officer  has  been  appointed.  Relief  Committees  were  instituted  in  December, 
1905.  The  result  is  that  out-relief  in  1906  has  dropped  by  about  £20  per  week/compared 
with  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  preceding  year.  There  are  three  Relief  Committees, 
each  working  in  conjunction  with  a  relieving  officer.  The  committees  rotate  every  four 
months.  Opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  administration  of  out-relief  has  improved  within 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions, 

The  census  returns  of  occupations  will  be  found  summarised  in  Appendix  A  (4). 
The  largest  male  groups  were  as  follows  in  1901  : — 


House  building  (carpenters,  painters,  etc.)   3,382 

On  railways   2,896 

Engineering  and  machine  making  -       -   1,947 

Army  (at  home)     -       -       -              -       -       -       -       -       -  '    -  1,2B9 

General  labourers  -----------  1,056 

Railway-coach,  waggon  makers      -       -       -     .  -  .     -       -       -       -  684 

Chocolate,  cocoa  makers   430 

Jam,  preserve,  sweet  makers   417 


Total       -   12,101 


Total  malej  in  all  occupations  -       ...       -       -       -  24,827 


The  chief  female  groups  of  interest  in  the  present  inquiry  were  : — 

Domestic  indoor  servants  (excluding  hotels)  -       -       -       -       -       -  3,124 

Dress  (excluding  dealers)   1,142  , 

Chocolate,  cocoa  makers        -       -       -       -   764  i 

Laundry  and  washing  service        .-       .       .       .  462 

Jam,  preserve,  sweet  makers  -  383  ! 

Charwomen   291; 


Total       ^       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  6,166 


Total  females  in  all  occupations       .       -       -  -       -  8,926 
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DQaling  with  the  industrial  characteristics  of  York  in  1899  Mr,  Rowntree  wrote  : — ,, 

"  Apart  from  the  immigration  of  the  railway  men  and  the  Irish,  the  population  is  for 
the  most  part  indigenous  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country  district.  A  few  Jewish 
tailors  have  settled  in  York,  but  the  number  is  exceedingly  small.  Most  of  those  who 
come  leave  again  as  soon  as  the  busy  season  which  attracted  them  is  over. 

"  There  is  no  predominating  industry  carried  on  under  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to 
York.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  finds  employment  in  York  for  about  5,500 
men  and  lads,  but  whether  they  work  as  joiners,  fitters,  bricklayers,  painters,  or  what 
not,  their  wages  are  regulated  by  the  wages  which  obtain  for  each  particular  trade  or 
occupation  in  the  district,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  employed  by  a  railway  company 
does  not,  therefore,  imply  the  introduction  of  any  special  industrial  conditions  into  the 
city. 

"  There  are  also  between  2,000  and  3,000  persons  employed  in  cocoa  and  confectionery 
works.  In  these  the  wages  are  neither  unusually  high  nor  unusually  low.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  industries,  such  as  flour  milling,  brewing,  etc. 
"With  one  or  two  exceptions  there  is  no  very  highly  paid  industry  in  York  such  as  exists 
in  some  towns,  and  this  fact  might  tend  to  lower  the  average  income  of  working-class 
families  were  it  not  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  demand  for  young  persons. 
Practically  every  capable  boy  and  girl  can  find  employment  in  the  factories."  {Poverty, 
p.  11).  Since  Mr.  Rowntree's  investigation  two  engineering  firms  have  closed,  and  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  been  gradually  transferring  its  carriage  works  to 
Darlington. 

From  inquiries  made  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (December,  1906),  we  learnt  that  the  num- 
bers engaged  in  steam  laundries  and  in  confectionery  works  are  now  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  census  year. 

During  the  year  1905,  604  workshops  were  on  the  register,  and  the  names  of  114  out- 
workers (or  home-workers)  were  received  by  the  medical  ofl&cer.  The  out-workers  were 
all  engaged  in  making  wearing  apparel. 

A  few  miscellaneous  particulars  of  wages  earned  by  women  in  York  may  here  be 
mentioned. 

Domestic  Servants. — Cook-general,  £14  to  £19  ;  parlourmaids,  £20  to  £25  ;  housemaids^ 
£16  to  £20  or  £22.  :      J  *  K'i 

These  were  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  She  had  recently  been  going 
over  the  books  for  the  year  1887  and  had  remarked  that  wages  of  domestic  servants  have 
gone  up  considerably  since  then.    There  is  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  servants. 

Charwoman. — Two  shillings  per  day  and  meals.  '  " 

O^ce  cleaning. — Seven  and  six  to  10s.  per  week.  = 

Washing  up  in  a  Restaurant. — One  and  sixpence  per  day. 

Tent  Mending  for  Military  Stores.—mne  shillings  per  week.    Seaming  with  machine 
10s.    Hours  eight  to  five,  with  one  off  for  dinner. 

Skin-rug  Stitching. —Six  shillings  per  week  of  fifty  hours.    Mostly  young  girls. 

Dressmaking  (in  private  houses  for  ladies).— Two  shillings  per  day  and  meals. 

(iv.)  Charities. 

Mr.  Bagenal  has  pointed  out  that  few  cities  are  so  rich  as  York  in  endowed  charities  and 
voluntary  charitable  agencies.  (Appendix  No.  XV.  (A)  to  Vol.  I.  of  Evidence  before  the 
present  Commission.)  He  quotes  a  Parliamentary  Return  of  1876  which  gives  tho  gross 
annual  income  of  all  the  charities  in  the  city  at  £7,5S2.  A  recent  investigation  places  the 
sum  as  high  as  £9,000,  but  we  could  not  ascertain  how  this  was  made  up.  In  any  case  the 
sums  given  away  in  doles  by  trustees  are  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  £9,000. 
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The  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  gives  the  yearly  income  of  the  parish  charities  at  a 
little  over  £1,000.  This  sum  varies  with  dividends  and  rents.  A  large  portion  of  this 
£1,000  seems  to  be  expended  (according  to  the  trust  deeds)  on  repairs  to  church  fabrics 
and  the  like.  We  met  with  no  cases  in  which  the  doles  were  of  any  considerable  size. 
Generally  they  take  the  form  of  a  few  shillings  at  Christmas,  or  coals,  or  bread — never 
anything  continuous. 

There  are  many  almshouses,  the  inmates  of  which  receive  small  payments  of  from  2s.  6d. 
to  6s.  per  week.  There  was  only  one  case  in  the  West  District  of  out-relief  being  granted 
to  an  inmate  of  an  alm.shouse.  She  was  receiving  2s.  O^d.  from  charity  and  2s.  6d.  from  the 
guardians.  This  was  an  exceptional  case.  Very  often  a  person  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
will  be  elected  to  an  almshouse.  The  guardians  continue  to  relieve  such  a  case  until 
the  first  quarterly  payment  from  the  charity  falls  due.  The  case  then  goes  off  the  relie\'ing 
officer's  books.  The  people  elected  to  almshouses  tell  the  relieving  officers  themselves 
when  they  are  elected.    They  move  into  the  almshouses  and  no  concealment  is  possible. 

Besides  the  above  organised  charities,  there  is  in  York  "  Minster  money."  About 
three  of  the  cases  in  the  West  District  obtain  2s.  a  week  from  this  source.  This  grant 
is  shown  on  the  relieving  officer's  books  and  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  out-relief. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Chapter  explained  to  us  the  way  in  which  the  "  Minster  money  "  was 
distributed.  Eighteen  old  women  are  given  a  pension  of  2s.  a  week.  The  funds  are 
derived  from  Minster  offertories  and  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Many 
women  apply.  They  are  always  told  that  they  must  get  their  parish  clergyman  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  Clerk  of  the  Chapter  receives  a  good  many  letters  of  recommendation 
from  clergymen  in  this  way.  These  letters  are  filed.  When  a  pension  falls  vacant  a  case 
is  selected  from  among  those  recommended  by  clergymen,  regard  being  had  to  locality, 
i.e.,  the  pensions  are  distributed  as  far  as  possible  among  the  various  parishes.  The 
Clerk  gave  an  instance  of  the  widow  of  an  old  gardener  of  the  Dean.  The  Dean  marked 
her  down  for  a  pension  out  of  the  "Minster  money"  when  one  should  fall  due.  And  if 
the  Dean  happens  to  know  of  a  worthy  old  woman  a  pension  is  given  her  in  this  way. 

In  many  cases  recipients  of  out-relief  get  a  loaf  of  bread  weekly  from  a  church  and  lOs. 
or  so  at  Christmas.  The  sheriff  gives  away  coals  at  Christmas  and  so  do  the  churches. 
Such  doles  are  not  taken  into  account  in  granting  out-relief,  as  they  are  small,  inter- 
mittent and  cannot  be  reckoned  on.  A  vicar  of  a  city  parish,  having  charities  attached 
to  it,  said  he  could  not  point  to  actual  cases  of  people  coming  into  the  parish  for  doles, 
as  a  certain  residential  qualification  is  required.  But  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  doles,  such  as  they  are.  The  rector  of  a  very  poor  parish  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reckless  and  ill-considered  charity  in  York.  He 
himself  does  not  know  how  much  is  given  away  in  his  parish  until  he  discovers  some 
person  in  receipt  of  several  doles  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Z.,  for  example,  to  his  know- 
ledge received  four  sacks  of  coal  from  different  sources  last  Christmas.  Some  of  it  she 
sold,  as  she  did  also  some  loaves  received  at  the  same  time.  In  his  own  parish  there  are 
four  different  charities  being  distributed  by  four  different  sets  of  almoners  and  none  of 
these  persons  consult  either  him  or  each  other,  the  result  being  considerable  overlapping 
and  waste.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  all  York  charities  pooled  and  administered  by  a 
central  board  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  distribution  of  the  doles  in  his 
gift.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  other  clergy  are  of  this  opinion.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  named  several  substantial  tradesmen  whose  near  rela- 
tives either  are  or  have  been  in  receipt  of  charity. 

The  York  Charity  Organisation  Society  made  an  attempt  in  1903  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  number  of  charities  in  the  city  and  their  administration.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  complete  survey,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  summarising  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  inquirer : — 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  co-operation  were  found  to  be  very  great.  The  Charity  trustee  is  upon 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee  but  it  would  probably  be  found  that  in  the  matter  of  his  own 
particular  set  of  charities  he  acted  alone  and  he  acted  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  help  to  organise  charity  in  general,  but  not  his  own  particular  one.  Trustees  take  it  in  turn 
to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  this  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficient  organisation,for  patronage  is  often  promised 
in  advance,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  suitable  cases  might  occur  at  any  moment.  In  York,  for  instance,  out 
of  nineteen  almshouses  accommodating  143  women  and  twenty-two  men,  only  six  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  York  Charity  Trustees,  a  public  body,  while  the  remaining  thirteen  are  managed  by  different  sets  of 
trustees, not  one  trustee  being  the  trustee  of  any  other  almshouse.  Co-operation  and  interchange  of  knowledge 
are'therefore  impossible.  Papers  of  application  signed  by  any  and  everybody,  from  the  Lord  Mayor  down- 
wards, are  generally  valueless,  for  the  signatories  as  a  rule  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  applicants  and  sign 
because  they  know  somebody  has  already  done  so.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  improvement  if  all  vacancies 
were  made'public,  as  is  the  case  in  the  almshouses  under  the  public  Charity  Trustees. 
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"  Bad  results,  too,  follow  the  restrictions  in  point  of  area.  York  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  this 
respect.  There  is  in  the  city  a  large,  well  administered  charity  which  is  limited  to  one  small  parish.*  Old 
people  and  widows  crowd  anywhere  into  that  district,  hoping  for  the  charity.  An  old  woman  had  said,  '  I 
have  been  looking  all  over  for  a  room  in  such-and-such  a  place  so  that  I  may  get  the  charity  money.'  The 
result,  of  course,  is  overcrowding  and  a  raising  of  the  rent,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  the  charity  may  be  said  to 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  People  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  leave  a  house  sanitarily  unfit 
on  account  of  a  growing  family,  because  they  disliked  to  give  up  the  charity  money.  There  are  in  York,  too,, 
a  number  of  small  doles,  coal,  bread,  blankets,  fuel,  etc.,  and  though  many  of  the  clergy  agree  that  they  are 
useless  and  pernicious,  it  requires  further  education  to  convince  people  that  it  would  be  better  to  lump  the 
amounts  together  and  distribute  the  money  on  some  sensible  principle  in  preference  to  doling  out  bread,  coal, 
etc.,  annually  or  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight." 

We  obtained  from  the  three  relieving  officers  a  return  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  and  at  the  same  time  of  some  kind  of  a  pension.  These  persons,  by  reason 
of  age  and  infirmity,  are  not  now  wage  earners. 


Persons  over  60,  in  York,  f  who  are  in  Receipt  of  Charity  and  at  the  same  time  receive 

Out-relief. 


Name. 

Age. 

Belief. 

Remarks. 

E.  D.  - 

73 

4s. 

Lives  rent  free  in  almshouses  and  has  10s.  a  year.    Has  three 
sons  (by  first  husband)  who  cannot  help.    Bread  from  Church. 

M.  E.  . 

73 

3s. 

Lives  rent  free  in  almshouse,  and  has  10s.  a  year  and  bread 

from  Church.    Earns,  say,  2s.  at  making  onion  nets. 
Lives  rent  free  in  almshouse  and  has  £1  7s.  6d.  a  quarter. 
Suffers  from  chronic  rheumatism. 

E.  E.  - 

72 

2s.  6d. 

A.  B.  - 

66 

4s. 

Earns  a  little  by  knitting,  but  is  almost  blind.  Rent  2s.,  receives- 
2s.  per  week  from  "  Minster  money." 

J.  J.  - 

70 

5s. 

A  groom  ;  has  had  his  leg  amputated.    Receives  10s.  per  week, 
from  Hartley's  charity. 

H.  A.  - 

3s.  6d. 

Lives  with  sister.    The  sister  has  Jane  Wright's  charity,  about 
£12  per  year.     This  charity  and  the  relief  are  their  sole 
income. 

E.  S.  - 

3s.  6d. 

Has  also  4s.  relief  for  an  idiot  daughter.    Gets  2s.  per  week 
from  one  of  the  Minster  charities.     Pays  Is.  3d.  rent.  M's 
Buildings.    Has  two  sons  who  cannot  help  her. 

S.  V.  - 

3s.  6d. 

Has  £10  per  year  from  one  of  the  Minster  charities.    Pays  2s. 
for  her  room.    Has  no  friends  or  relations.    The  charity  and 
out-relief  are  her  total  income. 

D.  W.  - 

2s.  6d. 

Lives  rent  free.    B's  Buildings.    Has  2s.  per  week  from  Church. 
Also  half  a  stone  of  flour  and  4  lbs.  of  bread. 

M.B.  - 

4s. 

Lives  with  her  mother  at  St.  M's  Cottages.    She  is  not  able  to 
work,  and  is  assisted  by  her  mother  who  is  in  receipt  of  help 
from  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  are,  further,  the  following  cases  of  out-relief  given  to  persons  who  are  receiving 
pensions  from  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  Such  pensions  are  noted  in  the 
relieving  officer's  books  and  known  to  the  guardians.  The  ordinary  scale  of  out-relief 
for  an  aged  respectable  couple  is  up  to  10s.  if  there  is  no  other  income  : — 


No. 

Family. 

Rent. 

Relief. 

1  Pen 

sion. 

j  Remarks. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

Man,  69  - 
Wife,  74 
No  children 

4 

6 

6  0 

6 

0 

The  man  had  worked  for  about  40  years  for 
the  N.E.R.  Co.  as  a  labourer. 

2 

Man,  71  - 

3 

0 

13  0 
per 
month. 

5 

0 

Ho  has  no  family  with  him.  A  married 
daughter  looks  after  him.  He  suffers  from 
rheumatism  and  is  bedfast.  Had  worked 
for  40  years  on  N.E.R.  Co.  The  man 
would  probably  have  had  5s.  out-relief  if 

Man,  75  - 

there  had  been  no  pension. 

3 

2  0 

5 

0 

No  family.     Resides  with  daughter.  Ha^- 

Man,  76  -  - 
Wife,  70 

worked  for  over  30  years  on  N.E.R.  Co. 

4 

3 

0 

8  0 

4 

0 

No  family.  Worked  for  40  years  on  N.E.R.  Co 
A  decent  old  man  who  has  drawn  full  benefit 
pay  from  his  club  and  still  keeps  up  funeral 
insurance  in  order  to  be  respectably  buried. 

*  Jane  Wright's  Charity.  Will  dated  1675,  rent  of  land  and  houses  purchased  with  £1,000,  for  the  relief 
of  poor  widows  and  housekeepers  in  Goodramgate.  (Annual  amount,  £257,  in  allowances  of  £1  to  £10  or  £12.) 

t  This  list  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  persons  who  receive  casual  doles  of  bread,  coals,  blanket 
money,  etc.,  about  Christmas  time  or  on  certain  specified  days  in  the  year. 
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York  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1880.  The  annual  income  appears  to  be  about  £400.  In 
addition  a  considerable  number  of  hospital,  dispensary  and  convalescent  notes  and 
invalid  kitchen  tickets  are  presented  to  the  Society  for  distribution.  From  the  Report 
for  1905  we  learn  that  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  "  proposed  to  give  to  the  society  a 
donation  which,  unfortunately,  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  sanction."  We 
interviewed  the  Secretary,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  over  twenty- 
five  years.' 

His  society,  he  told  us,  did  not  help  out-relief  cases  except  by  sometimes  giving  some- 
thing {e.g.  a  surgical  appliance)  to  help  them  off  the  rates.  They  did  not  otherwise  supple- 
ment out-relief.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  officials  of  the  guardians 
are  in  constant  communication  with  reference  to  applicants  for  help.  This  is  practically 
the  only  co-operation  with  an  outside  agency.  Thus  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
failed  in  its  ideal  of  being  used  as  a  medium  for  the  selection  of  deserving  recipients  of  town 
charities  in  general.  It  has  tried,  but  so  far  has  been  unable  to  organise  the  various 
charitable  agencies.  In  1905  it  distributed  relief  in  cash  £49,  groceries,  £49,  and  coals 
£12,  but  these  figures,  of  course,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  activities  of  the  society. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  re  the  effects  of  out-relief,  the  secretary  supplied  us  with  the  follow- 
ing examples: — 

1.  Case  where  payment  to  a  sick  club  lapsed  owing  to  out-relief  : — 

A.  B.,  man,  aged  forty  ;  boy,  eighteen,  earns  5s.  as  messenger,  ;  girl,  fifteen.  Three  dependent  children, 
thirteen,  ten,  nine.  A.  B.  applied  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  November,  1906,  with  injured  foot. 
He  was  a  railway  labourer  earning  20s.  a  week,  and  had  been  off  work  eight  or  nine  days.  The  railway  com- 
pany keeps  a  week's  pay  in  hand.  When  A.  B.  applied  to  the  Chg,rity  Organisation  Society  he  had  just  drawn 
his  back  week's  pay  and  he  had  two  and  a  half  days'  more  pay  to  come.  He  had  applied  first  to  the  reUeving 
ofiicer  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  refused 
relief,  but  the  guardians  gave  the  man  a  medical  order.  He  admitted  that  he  had  let  his  sick  club  pay  lapse 
because  he  could  get  a  medical  order  from  the  guardians.    He  used  to  receive  10s.  a  week  from  his  sick  club. 

The  secretary  could  not  recall  another  case  under  this  head. 

2.  Relief  refused  : — 

^  C.  D.  is  a  charwoman,  aged  fifty-two.  She  has  a  son,  E.  F.,  aged  twenty-four,  who  is  a  railway  labourer 
but  prefers  odd  jobs.  A  married  daughter  lives  with  C.  D.  The  daughter's  husband  found  work  at  Leeds, 
but  became  ill  and  went  into  the  infirmary.  Hence  daughter  returned  to  York,  where  she  receives  out-relief. 
C.  D.  can  earn  her  Uving  but  continually  applies  to  relieving  officer  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  for 
relief,  practically  to  save  her  son  from  working.  But  all  help  has  been  refused.  She  is  working  and  "  getting 
on  somehow." 

3.  Cases  where  paupers  earn  more  because  of  the  stoppage  of  out-relief  : — 
The  secretary  did  not  know  of  any. 

4.  Cases  where  wages  would  rise  if  out-rdief  were  stopped  : — 

The  secretary  thought  that  wages,  except  for  railway  porters  and  labourers,  had  gone  up  by  one-third  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  statement  was  disputed  by  others.  Charwomen  used  to  go  out  for  Is.  6d.  and  now 
will  not  go  out  for  less  than  2s.  A  charwoman  into  whose  famUy  out-reHef  enters  will  certainly  not  go  out 
for  less  than  other  women.  The  only  kind  of  wage-cutting  on  account  of  receipt  of  other  income  that  the 
secretary  had  heard  suggested  was  in  the  case  of  men  who  draw  pensions,  e.g.,  reservists.  He  has  heard  it 
said  that  a  man  who  receives  6d.  a  day  ought  to  be  content  with  a  less  wage.  He  knows  a  less  wage  has  be  2n 
offered  on  that  account,  but  he  does  not  know  of  its  ever  being  accepted.  He  thinks  not.  He  has  never  heard 
of  rate-cutting  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  out-reHef.  He  could  not  say  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
present  recipients  of  out-relief  would  improve  their  earnings  if  out-relief  ceased,  but  there  were  some  on  the 
roll  to  whom  he  would  not  give  relief. 

5.  Case  which  would  have  gone  on  out-relief  had  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  not 
taken  it  up  : — 

M.  N.,  aged  forty-two ;  engine  driver ;  6s.  or  7s.  a  day ;  wife ;  son,  seventeen,  railway  apprentice,  7s. 
a  week;  daughter,  fifteen,  confectionery  works,  7s.  a  week;  six  dependent  children.  Kent,  4s.  6d.  The 
man  was  removed  to  hospital  in  October,  1906,  with  typhoid  fever.  The  family  appUed  to  relieving  officer, 
who  referred  the  case  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  groxmd  of  "  no  destitution."  M.  N.  was  in  no 
society  or  club.  The  only  contribution  he  had  made  was  Is.  6d.  to  a  trade  un'.on  for  "  protection."  Outside 
his  work  the  man  was  reputed  to  be  a  great  drinker  of  beer,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  £1  a  week.  The 
-wife  and  children  were  not  to  blame.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee  thought  it  was  hardly 
■a  case  for  their  funds,  but  three  private  members  gave  the  woman  the  amount  allowed  her  per  week  by  her 
husband,  but  gave  it  in  kind.  This  kept  the  case  off  the  parish  roll.  The  bulk  of  Charity  Organisation  Society 
funds  proper  go  to  supplementing  cases  of  thrift  with  additions  to  their  earnings  or  club  pay. 

(v)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 
.    The  election  of  guardians  is  on  non-political  lines,  and  there  are  no  Socialist  or  Labour 
members  on  the  board. 
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As  already  stated  above,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  during  the  last  year 
or  SO  (1906)  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  third  relieving  officer  and  the  appointment 
of  rotating  relief  committees.    A  definite  scale  of  relief  has  been  arrived  at,  which  is  as 


follows  : — 


Male  (head  of  family)  - 
Female  (head  of  family) 
First  child     .    -    -  - 


s. 

2 
2 
1 


6  per  week. 

6 

6 


Second  child  - 
Third  child  or  more 


Or  in  case  of  widows  with  children  : — 

s.  d. 

Widow  -  -  -  4  0  per  week. 
First  child  -       -       -  1  6 


Second  child  - 
Third  child  or  more 


6  per  week. 

0         „  each. 


d. 

6  per  week. 

0        ,,  each. 


The  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  children  are  taken  into  account.  The 
above  scale  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  hard  and  fast  statement  of  the  way  in  which  ouc-relief 
is  administered,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  the  circumstances  of  each  case  shall  be 
considered  on  its  merits. "  There  are  no  case-papers.  Earnings  are  very  thoroughly  in- 
quired into,  and  employers  show  themselves  willing  to  assist  the  relieving  officers  by  supply- 
ing particulars  of  wages.  Details  will  be  given  presently  of  the  numbers  in  each  industry 
who  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 

(1). — -Discontinuance  of  Relief. 

We  have  made  a  complete  list  of  those  whose  grant  has  been  reduced  or  withdrawn  on 
account  of  improved  earnings.    It  is  as  follows  : — ] 


No. 


IMS 


Family. 


Mrs.  A.,  widow,  45  ;  three  chil- 
dren dependent,  aged  9,  5,  3. 
a.  Daughter  aged  22 
h.        „         „  20 

c.  „         „  16 

d.  „         „  13 
(Labour  Certificate). 


Mrs.  B.,  widow,  55  ;  two  chil- 
dren dependent,  agod  13, 12. 
Daughter,  18. 


Mrs.  C,  widow,  40 ;  two  chil- 
dren dependent,  aged  9,  6. 
Daughter  19. 


Mis.  D.,  widow. 

Daughter  incapacitated  by 
an  accident. 
Son,  aged  19. 


Mrs.  E.,  widow,  40 ;  four  chil- 
dren dependent. 
Daughter,  19. 


Relief. 


4/- 


3/- 


4/- 


3/6 


4/- 


Rent. 


5/- 


6/- 
Lets  2/6 


3/3 


2/6 


429. 


0  j.n  .ersso- 


29 


Remarks. 


Has  four  daughters  working  at  fac- 
tory. Earnings  for  last  weeks  in 
October : 

a.  16/9,    15/8i,  20/2,  17/4. 

b.  16/.3,   20/2,    15/7,    17/7.1-  ' 

c.  10/3,   10/6,     8/6J,  9/9. 

d.  4/4,  4/4. 

43/3,   46/4i   48/7^,  49/0^. 

Relief  stopped. 

Earns  2/6  to  3/6  charing,  daughter  at 
factory,  earned  four  weeks  in 
September,  11/9,  10/7,  11/6,  12/-; 
October,  13/8,  14/-,  13/10,  14/2. 
Relief  stopped. 

Daughter  at  factory,  stated  her  earn- 
ings were  12/-;  they  were  found 
to  be  for  four  weeks  in  October, 
16/U  16/3,  17/6,  12/6  (day  ofF). 
Relief  stopped  on  account  of  daugh- 
ter's earnings. 

The  mother  applied  for  relief  on  behalf 
of  the  daughter  and  received  3/6, 
This  she  had  for  some  time.  Son, 
at  brickyard,  earned  four  weeks 
September,  18/4,  12/5,  18/1,  13/9i 
Later  his  earnings  increased  to  an 
average  of  25/-  and  the  relief  was 
stopped.  A  married  daughter  helps 
with  food  and  clothes. 

Daughter  was  in  service  at  a  coffee 
tavern,  earning  6/-  and  food,  and 
sleeping  at  home.  She  had  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  her  money  in  cloth- 
ing. She  now  goes  to  a  laundry 
where  she  does  fine  ironing  and 
earns  10/-  to  12/-.  She  had  been 
taught  ironing,  but  left  it  because  of 
the  heat.  She.  is  now  stronger. 
Relief  was  stopped  because  of  her 
increased  earnings. 
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(2)  Details  of  West  District. 

'The  West  District  consists  of  thirteen  wards,  Nos.  21  to  33,  inclusive.  They  embrace 
the  districts  of  Micklegate,  Scarcroft,  and  Leeman  Road. 

Ward  No.  21  (coloured  mauve  in  Mr.  Rowntree's  map,  and  including  North  Street  and 
Tanner's  Row)  is  the  worst  ward  in  the  district  in  the  sense  that  it  supplies  most  cases  of 
out-relief.  There  are  liberal  charities  in  this  ward.  The  following  are  examples  of  rents 
in  this  district : — 


Family. 

Accommodation. 

Rent 

Man  and  wife  

Man  

Woman  

Man  

Man,  wife,  five  children  

Man,  wife,  four  children       -       -       -       -   ,  - 

Man  

Man  and  wife  

Widow  and  four  children      .       .       .       .  . 

Man,  wife  and  daughter  

Man,  wife,  two  children       -       -  - 
Woman  - 

One  room      .       -       .       .  . 

One  room  

"  Up  and  down  "  - 

One  room      -       .       .       .  . 

Two  bedrooms       -  - 

One  room      -       .       .       .  . 
"  Up  and  down  "  - 
Two  bedrooms       -       .       -  . 
One  bedroom        .       .       .  . 

"  Up  and  down  "  - 

s.  d. 

1  6 

1  9 
3  0 

2  0 

3  6 

4  6 

1  0 

2  3 

3  6 

2  3 

3  3 
2  6 

With  these  may  be  compared  rents  in  Ward  No.  26,  which  is  in  the  same  district,  and 
is  considered  a  good  ward  :  — 

Family. 

Accommodation. 

Rent. 

JMan,  wife,  one  child  

Man,  wife,  five  children  

Man,  wife,  seven  children     -       -       -       -  - 

Man  and  wife  

.  Four  rooms  

Four  rooms  and  kitchen 

Four  rooms  

s.  d. 

5  0 

21    0  per  month. 

6  0 

16    8  per  month, 
4  9 

The  relieving  officer,  the  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  the 
inspector  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  are  in  constant  consultation 
about  cases.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  this  district  examples  of  cases  bearing 
directly  on  our  inquiry,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  relieving  officer  obtained  the 
following,  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  refusal  of  relief. 


Effects  of  Refusal  of  Relief. 

'  1.  Man,  seventy-one.  Wife,  seventy-one.  Income  from  a  club,  6d.  weekly.  The  wife  had  a  small  green- 
grocer's shop  and  said  her  income  from  it  was  3s.  per  week.  The  husband  had  worked  for  thirty-four  years 
for  one  firm  and  had  only  married  this  woman  four  years  ago.  Each  thought  the  other  had  money  and  both 
were  deceived.  The  guardians  thought  the  man  could  still  work  and  gave  him  an  order  for  the  House.  He 
did  not  go  in.    He  now  delivers  handbills  for  advertising  firms. 

^  2.  Man,  fifty-nine.  Wife,  sixty.  Applied  for  relief  for  the  firit  time  in  September,  1906.  The  application 
was  not  entertained  and  no  order  was  made.  The  man  had  worked  for  forty-four  years  as  a  joiner  for  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company  at  an  average  wage  of  27s.  The  company  gave  him  no  pension.  After 
pressure  he  admitted  that  the  company  had  given  him  £25  down,  which  he  had  chosen  instead  of  a  pension 
of  4s.  per  week.  The  man  had  never  had  more  than  two  sons ;  neither  was  dependent  upon  him.  The  woman 
is  a  certified  midwife.  He  had  made  no  provision  for  old  age,  so  the  guardians  did  not  entertain  his  application. 
The  relieving  ofl&cer  now  sees  him  regularly  employed  sweeping  at  a  public  house.  He  says  he  is  paid  53. 
a  week  for  this.    The  refusal  of  out-relief  has  made  him  work. 

3.  Man  sixty-seven.  Wife,  forty-eight.  One  child  dependent,  fourteen.  The  man  had  been  a  labourer 
for  thirty  years  for  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  He  has  a  pension  of  4s.  from  it.  He  was  given 
an  order  for  the  House  "because  he  had  eleven  cats  in  his  house  and  one  son  working  on  the  North  Eastern 
Railway."  The  son  was  earning  6s.  6d.  This  he  had  concealed  at  the  time  of  his  application.  Another 
son,  married,  gives  him  Is.  per  week.  The  order  for  the  House  was  refused,  and  he  has  not  since  been  seen 
by  the  relieving  officer.  ^ 

When  orders  are  made  for  the  House,  not  one  in  twenty  accepts.  The  order  is  torn  up 
with  the  remark  :  "  If  you  give  out-relief  to  X.,  why  can't  you  give  it  to  me  ?  "  One  case 
of  out-relief  always  produces  fresh  applications  from  the  same  district. 
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The  number  and  ages  of  the  children  are  always  carefully  marked  on  the  relieving 
ojBS.cer's  books,  and  a  watch  is  kept  to  see  whether  the  children  are  earning  what  may 
be  expected  ;  if  not,  inquiry  is  made. 

Mary  Judd,  widow,  fifty-five.  Barns  7s.  6d.  per  week  in  a  glass  works.  Son,  twenty-eight,  travels  with 
swings  in  a  show  ;  whereabouts  unknown.  Son,  twenty-three,  married  and  one  child.  Barns  18s.  Daughter, 
twenty.  This  daughter  lived  at  home  and  had  never  learned  to  work.  The  guardians  took  her  in  hand,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  placed  her  in  a  Home,  where  she  is  being  taught  house- 
keeping and  other  work. 

This  and  similar  cases  show  that  the  board  kseps  some  control  on  wage-earning  in  pauper 
families,  and  the  fact  of  relief  being  given  into  a  family  is  not  enough  to  prevent  any  able- 
bodied  members  of  the  family  who  ought  to  be  earning  from  doing  so. 

(vi)  Out-Eelief  and  Women's  Wages. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  occupations  of  female  wage-earners  into 
whose  famiHes  out-relief  is  given  in  York.  Before  doing  so,  it  will  be  useful  to  summarise 
the  statistics  of  out-relief  for  the  week  preceding  our  visit : — • 


Out-Relief.    Week  ending  November  28th,  1906. 


Not  able-bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

Amount 
of  relief. 

District. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males  in 
health. 

Males 
temporarily 
disabled. 

Females 
in  health. 

Females 
temporarily 
disabled. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

North  - 
East 

West  - 

66 
56 
40 

143 
111 
114 

8 
11 

4 

14 

5 
2 

145 
32 
19 

1 
7 
4 

130 
143 
90 

507 
365 
273 

£ 
56 
48 
38 

162 

368 

23 

21 

196 

12 

363 

1,145 

142 

These  1,145  cases  are  fully  analysed  from  the  standpoint  of  occupation  of  wage-earning 
females  and  lads  under  sixteen  in  Appendix  A  (2),  The  tables  given  there  cover  all  the 
out-relief  cases  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  half-year  (Michaelmas,  1906).  Naturally 
most  of  the  cases  are  those  of  a  permanent  nature,  taken  over  from  the  previous  half-year. 
The  following  summary  of  the  tables  shows  that  there  were  158  wage-earning  females  and 
boys  under  sixteen  in  the  families  relieved.  The  total  persons  relieved  {see  above)  for  the 
week  ending  November  28th,  1906,  was  1,145. 


Summary  of  Occupations  of  all  Female  Wage-earners  and  Boys  under  16  into  whose  Families 

OUT-RELIEP  IS  GIVEN  IN  THE    WHOLE  OUT-RELIEF  UnION  OF  YoRK,  FOR  THE  HaLF-YEAR  BEGINNING 

Michaelmas,  1908. 


Occupation. 

Females. 

Boys 
under  16. 

Occupation. 

Females. 

Boys 
under  16. 

Domestic  (washing  and  charing 
at  home). 

In  service  ----- 

Nursing  children 

Shopkeeping  and  shop  girls 

37 

13 

8 
5 

Laundries  

Dressmaking  or  needlework 
Working  in  fields 
Miscellaneous  - 

19 
4 
8 

19 

10 

Confectionery    -       -       -  - 

23 

6 

Other  factories  -       -       -  . 

8 

142 

16 

Grouped  otherwise,  it  appears  that  there  were  fifty  factory  and  laundry  workers  and 
ninety-two  others  among  the  female  wage-earning  outdoor  paupers.  These  figures  may 
be  profitably  discussed  in  connection  with  the  leading  industries  for  women  in  York, 
and  the  wages  earned  in  them. 
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(1). — Confectionery  Trades.*' 

Four  firms  employ  among  them  nearly  2,000  females,  the  largest  havmg  over  1,700. 
There  are  five  other  confectionery  firms  in  the  York  directory,  but  they  are  very  small  con- 
cerns and  need  not  be  taken  into  account.    The  number  of  females  employed  in  the  con- 
fectionery factories  into  whose  families  out-relief  is  given  is  twenty-three.    These  twenty- 
three  represent  a  percentage  of  about  1 "  2  of  the  total  female  employees  in  the  trade.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  twenty-three  females  have  but  the  loosest  connec- 
tion with  the  out-relief  given.    Some  are  nieces  or  grand-daughters,  or  stepson's  daughters, 
living  in  the  house  of  an  old  man  or  woman  who  is  getting  2s.  6d.  a  week  out-relief.  They 
are  all  young  single  women.    The  largest  factory  will  not  employ  married  women.  Many 
are  daughters  earning  very  good  wages  at  this  factory  and  paying  a  certain  weekly  sum 
towards  the  family  or  for  board.    For  example,  a  girl  may  earn  15s.  a  week  (many  do), 
and  pay  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  to  her  mother  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief,  having  several  young 
children.    The  wages  at  this  factory  are  good,  as  girls'  wages  go,  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  (bright  rooms,  gardens,  care  of  employees,  etc.)  quite  above  the  average  of 
factory  life.    Yet  out  of  the  twenty-three  cases  of  confectionery  workers,  into  whose 
families  out-relief  is  given,  twenty-one  are  employed  at  this  factory  and  only  one  with  each 
of  two  other  firms.    Obviously  the  explanation  is  that  the  first  firm  employs  over  1,700 
females  and  the  other  eight  firms  under  300.    We  obtained  the  following  particulars  of  the 
twenty-one  cases  employed  by  the  largest  firm  and  oi  the  two  others  (Nos.  22,  23)  : — 


No. 

Age. 

Average 
wage. 

Kemarks. 

1 

14 

s.  d. 

5  2 

2 

14 

5  2i 

3 

16 

9  11 

4 

16 

•? 

Pays  2s.  a  week  to  her  grandmother,  who  receives  out-relief. 

5 

14| 

5  0 

6 

14 

5  0 

7 

8 

15 
16 

9  9 
11  9 

9 

17 

10  1 

10 

19 

12  0 

11 

23 

22  0 

Keeps  her  mother.   Out-relief  is  given  into  the  family  for  an  epileptic  niece. 

12 

16 

7  0 

13 
14 

18 
17 

14  2 
10  0 

Nos.  13  and  14  are  sisters.  The  family  earnings  are  about  26s.,  including 
theirs.  There  is  a  father  and  mother  and  seven  children  under  fourteen. 
Father  is  out  of  work  and  out-relief  in  food  has  been  given  to  the  family 
several  times,  when  he  has  no  work. 

15 

17 

11  0 

16 

20 

15  0 

Pays  mother  5s. 

17 
18 

20 
18 

14  0 
12  0 

Nos.  17  and  18  are  sisters.  Out-relief  (4s.)  is  given  to  a  blind  sister.  These 
three  sisters  live  with  a  brother  of  sixteen,  who  earns  7s.  Their  father 
has  deserted  them.  They  are  very  steady  and  homekeeping.  Rent 
5s.  6d.,  which  is  high,  but  they  must  live  near  their  work. 

19 

15 

5  0 

20 

17 

10  6 

21 

20 

16  0 

Keeps  the  family,  except  for  some  odd  jobs  got  by  her  father,  who  is  out  of 
work. 

22 

26 

12  0 

23 

16 

5s.  to  6s. 

The  above  notes  are  given  as  specimens.  The  table  shows  that  the  out-relief  paid  into  a 
family  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  scale  of  wages  earned  by 


■*  Of.  Mr.  Bagenal's  evidence,  Q.  7517  and  Appendix  No.  XV.  (Q.). 
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the  daughters.  Of  course  the  amount  earned  by  the  daughters  is  taken  into  account  by 
the  relief  committee,  but  the  point  is  that  most  of  the  confectionery  hands,  whose  families 
are  getting  out-relief,  are  well  paid.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the  good  earnings 
of  girls  in  factories  keep  many  families  off  the  rates.  Some  regard  the  high  wages  of  the 
girls  as  most  demoralising  for  fathers  inclined  to  be  idle.  A  clergyman  with  considerable 
experience  in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  believed  that  the  good  wages  paid  at  the  cocoa 
factory  encouraged  some  mothers  and  fathers  to  live  on  their  children.  Such  parents  do 
all  they  can  to  prevent  their  children  marrying,  because  of  the  loss  of  income  which  follows. 
He  cited  the  following  example  :— 

Susan  Silk,  widow,  daugliter  at  factory,  two  dependent  children.  While  the  daughter  was  earning  14s. 
a  week,  the  mother  neither  worked  nor  received  parish  relief.  Owing  to  a  breakdown  in  health  the  daughter 
left  the  factory  and  went  into  service,  thus  withdrawing  the  14s.  from  the  family  budget.  The  mother  there- 
upon applied  for  and  received  4s.  6d.  out-relief,  and  began  to  earn  a  precarious  7s.  6d.  per  week  for  three 
days'  charing.  While  the  daughter  was  earning,  the  mother  had  not  bestirred  herself  much,  and  she  had 
never  gone  to  the  guardians.  The  girl  is  generally  able  to  send  home  2s.  per  week.  The  second  girl,  approach- 
ing fourteen,  hopes  to  get  into  the  cocoa  factory,  and  the  mother  hopes  then  to  come  o£E  the  roll.  (These 
hopes  have  since  been  reaUsed.) 

(2). — Laundries. 

According  to  the  census  analysis  462  females  were  employed  in  "  laundry  and  washing 
service  "  in  1901.  As  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  from  the  three  biggest  laundries 
in  York  we  obtained  the  following  figures.  A  employed  130  ;  B,  100  ;  C,  forty- three. 
A  was  the  only  large  laundry  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  census.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  laundries  employing  a  few  workers  each.  About  twenty  women  are  employed  in 
the  laundry  of  the  Penitentiary.  Possibly  the  census  figures  include  all  the  women  who 
take  in  a  day's  washing  at  home  when  they  can  get  it.  These  we  have  classified  as  domestic. 
The  number  of  females  in  laundries  into  whose  families  out-relief  is  given  is  nineteen  (ten 
mothers,  nine  daughters)  i.e.,  the  mothers  on  the  outdoor  roll  are  less  than  one  in  twenty- 
seven  of  the  workers  in  the  three  largest  laundries  alone.  That  the  direct  effect  on  wages 
is  nil  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  nineteen  pauper  families  are  paid  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  We  obtained  the  following  particulars  of  the  wages  of  the  nineteen  laundry  hands 
whose  families  receive  out-relief : — 


No. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Remarks. 

1 

17 

8s.  per  week 

2 

? 

2s.  per  day 

Three  days  a  week. 

3 

18 

6s.  per  week 

Granddaughter  of  recipient ;  allows  grandmother  4s.  6d.  per  week. 

4 

20 

Allows  her  mother  8s.  per  week. 

5 
6 

17 
14 

53.  per  week 
4s.  per  week 

Wages  of  Nos.  5  and  6  are  for  full  time,  and  seem  miserably 
low.    Investigations  of  many  such  cases  went  to  show  that 
earners  are  "  not  worth  more,"  judged  by  current  standards. 

7 

8 

40 
27 

10s.  per  week 
10s.  per  week 

Employed  in  a  laundry  which  has  the  reputation  of  paying  good 
wages. 

9 

42 

lis.  per  week 

10 

2s.  6d.  per  day 

Four  days  a  week.  Ironer. 

11 

12 

76 

38 

4s.  to  5s.  per  week 
9s.  to  10s.  per  week 

13 

2s.  6d.  por  djy 

Ironer. 

14 

32 

123.  per  week 

Widow  with  four  children.   111.    Received  out-relief  in  food  only, 
and  then  went  back  to  work  and  out-relief  was  stopped. 

15 

28 

10s.  per  week 

Five  days  a  week  at  2s. 

16 

? 

6s.  per  week 

Three  days  at  2s.    Receives  out-relief  in  food  while  her  husband 
is  ill. 

17 

3s.  per  week 

Widow  with  five  children.    Probably  this  is  one  or  one  and  a  half 
day's  work. 

18 

? 

6s.  per  week 

19 

31 

4s.  per  week 

Widow,  three  children. 

*  Of.  Mr.  Bagenal's  evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Q.  7513  and  Appendix  No.  XV.  (Q)  thereto. 
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Many  of  these  wage  items  represent  a  few  days  only  per  week.  Often  a  widow  with 
children  can  only  go  out  for  an  occasional  day  or  half  day.  There  are  some  undoubted 
cases  (c/.  Nos.  5  and  6  above),  in  which  girls  are  working  full  time — about  sixty  hours 
per  week — in  a  laundry,  for  5s.  or  6s.,  or  even  less.  We  followed  up  some  of  these  cases 
through  personal  visits  and  others  with  the  aid  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The 
result  was  in  every  case  to  discover  that  the  girl  was  "  not  worth  more,"  as  wages  go. 
Generally  the  girl  came  of  a  bad  stock,  a  family  of  traditional  spongers,  or  otherwise  with 
a  bad  record.  One  relieving  officer  was  asked  for  the  two  worst  paid  laundry  workers  on 
his  books.    He  supplied  the  following  : — 

(1)  Mary  Miller. — Age  seventeen.    Earns  5s.  per  week.    Paid  by  time.    Sixly  hours* 
week.    Works  full  time. 

(2)  Sarah  Allan. — Age  seventeen.    Earns  8s.  per  week.    Works  full  time. 

Investigation  of  these  cases  revealed  the  following  particulars  : — 

(1)  Mary  Miller's  father  was  dead.  He  had  been  a  tradesman,  and  was  often  in 
prison  for  appropriating  articles  left  with  him  for  repairs.  The  mother  was  reported 
as  "a  regular  cadger,"  a  woman  who  could  "beg  from  beggars."  The  girl  was 
described  as  "a  poor  sort." 

(2)  Sarah  Allan's  mother  drinks.  The  bailiffs  were  in  the  house  the  other  day. 
Her  father. was  fined  for  having  corporation's  goods  in  his  possession.  He  had  worked 
for  the  corporation  and  had  lost  his  job.  Otherwise  he  was  a  "  pretty  decent  fellow.'* 
The  girl  is  a  "  poor  creature,"  and  one  reliable  witness  was  "  pretty  sure  she  is  an 
immoral  character." 

With  these  we  may  compare  two  laundry  workers  into  whose  families  no  out-relief  is 
given : — 

(1)  Annie  Moore. — Age  fifteen.    Earns  3s.  6d.    Full  time. 

(2)  Fanny  Atkinson. — Age  seventeen.    Earns  5s.    Full  time. 

Both  these  girls  were  visited  and  were  reported  as  "  miserable  specimens." 

Such  girls  go  to  their  work  in  an  unfit  state  and  are  mostly  employed  by  time 
at  the  most  unskilled  jobs.  Better  work  is  paid  piece  rates.  The  relieving  officers 
could  not  furnish  any  case  of  a  grown  woman  working  in  a  laundry  for  less  than  2s.  per 
day,  which  is  the  recognised  rate  for  women  for  washing  ;  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  3d.  for  ironers, 
and  some  at  2s.  The  head  of  the  penitentiary  for  girls,  from  a  long  experience,  confirmed 
this  explanation  of  the  lowest  wages  in  laundries.  She  employs  her  inmates  (about  twenty) 
in  a  laundry,  and  she  says  that  many  of  them  when  they  come  to  her  have  been  working 
in  laundries  at  these  low  wages.  Often  they  stop  away  from  work,  come  drunk,  are 
living  an  immoral  life,  are  unreliable  and,  generally,  are  not  fit  to  give  a  good  day's  work. 
Some  are  not  properly  fed  and  are  anaemic.  She  has  a  girl  now  who  astonished  the  doctor 
by  her  increase  in  weight  during  the  few  weeks  she  has  been  in  the  home,  enjoying  regular 
hours  and  good  food.  She  is  now  working  well.  Those  of  these  girls  who  are  "  reclaimed  " 
(a  fair  proportion)  are  able  to  earn  a  decent  wage  when  they  leave  the  home,  but  this 
involves  two  years'  strict  training  under  discipline.  One  girl,  aged  eighteen,  who  was 
interviewed,  said  she  had  been  employed  in  several  laundries  in  York  before  entering 
the  home.  Ii\  her  last  place  she  was  paid  7s.  per  week.  The  best  workers  in  the  same 
laundry  earned  14s.  or  15s.  (piece-work)  ironing  shirts.  She  praised  one  of  the  laundries 
in  which  she  had  been  employed,  saying  that  the  workers  were  well  treated.  All  witnesses 
agree  that  in  the  laundries  where  these  low  wage  earners  are  found,  others  are  making 
much  higher  wages  at  the  same  work.    It  is  a  question  of  skill,  application,  and  physique. 

The  matron  of  the  penitentiary  knew  some  of  the  laundry  forewomen  and  said  they 
treated  their  workers  well,  but  never  taught  them  anything.  Employers  say  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  new  workers  to  receive  proper  training  and  individual  attention  under  the 
keen  competitive  conditions  which  exist.  One  of  the  above-mentioned  laundries  has 
recently  lost  a  contract  to  a  competing  laundry.  The  losing  manager  could  not  understand 
how  the  successful  competitor  could  possibly  take  the  contract  at  the  figure  he  did  and 
yet  pay  a  decent  wage.  He  himself  had  brought  the  price  down  as  low  as  he  could.  The 
explanation  may  be  that  the  new  contractors  do  everything,  including  ironing,  by  machin- 
ery.   Something  must,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  for  the  point  of  view  of  our  informant,  who 
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had  been  undersold  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  young  girls  are  taken  on  m  laundries  to 
do  unskilled  jobs  (fetching  and  carrying,  etc.)  at  a  very  low  time-wage.  They  "  knock 
about  "  in  the  laundry  and  are  expected  to  "  pick  up  "  the  business.  The  smarter  ones 
do  so,  and  when  they  know  enough  they  begin  to  earn  better  money  at  piece-work.  A 
slack  or  stupid  girl  may  never  learn,  and  so  will  keep  on  working  for  a  child's  wage,  li 
the  York  laundnes  could  and  would  train  woikers  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  m  other 
towns  do,  and  as  the  York  Penitentiary  does,  some  low-paid  workers  would  doubtless  be 
converted  into  decent  wage  earners. 

(3). — Women  Field-Workers  round  York* 

There  are  six  cases  of  women  workers  in  the  fields  into  whose  families  out-relief  is  given. 
One  relieving  officer  estimated  that  there  were  200  field  workers  living  in  his  district. 
During  the  pea  season  considerably  more  than  this  number  of  women  and  girls  will  find 
temporary  outside  employment.. 


No. 

Family. 

Age. 

Relief. 

Beniarks. 

1 

Bridget  Mui'phy 

73 

2/6 

Lives  with  her  daughter  Ellen,  a  widow 
with  no   dependent  children,  but 
.  with  a  girl  of  fourteen  at  the  cocoa 
factory  earning  5/-,  and  a  son  of 
seventeen  in  the  militia.    Ellen  is 
not  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  works  in 
the  fields. 

2 

Jane  Coverclale  ... 

76 

2/6 

A  widow,  living  with  her  widowed 
daughter  Phojbe,  who  has  one  child 
dependent.  Phoebe  works  in  the 
fields  and  has  no  relief. 

3 

William  Wildncath  - 

Jane,  wife  .... 

o  o 

64 

4/- 

They  have  received  continuous  relief 
since  May,  1906.  Wife  works  in 
the  fields  when  well.  She  is  now 
ill. 

A'  widow.  AVorks  in  gardens,  weather 
permitting,  and  earns  1/4  a  day. 
Her  mother,  a  cripple,  minds  the 
house  and  children.  Mrs.  Hanson 
is  able-bodied  and  receives  the  re- 
lief on  account  of  her  children.  Her 
husband  died  in  an  asylum  two  and 
a  half  years  ago. 

4 

Maria  Hanson  -       -       -  . 
Two  dependent  children  - 

35 
11,  9 

4/- 

5 

Ann  Ebony  .... 

66 

Works  in  the  fields.  She  is  a  good 
worker  and  the  relieving  officer 
knows  she  is  paid  top  money.  She 
saj'^s  'she  earns  1/6  a  day,  but  he 
thinks  it  is  2/-.  When  she  works 
out  continuously  at  some  distance 
from  her  home  in  York,  she  sleeps 
in  barns  and  comes  home  for  the 
week-ends. 

6 

Mary  O'Brien  -       .       .  - 

71 

Works  two  days  a  week  at  potatoes 
and  is  paid  1/9  per  day. 

7 

Grace  McManus      -       •  • 

Her  husband  is  in  the  workhouse.  She 
works  in  the  fields  and  earns  1/9  to 
2/-  per  day.  She  is  not  receiving 
out-relief  at  present,  but  occasionally 
she  is  given  food  when  she  cannot 
obtain  work. 

The  table  shows  that  three,  aged  thirty-five,  sixty-six,  and  seventy-one,  work  in  the 
fields,  two  widowed  daughters  of  paupers,  and  another  who  was  ill  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  who  works  in  the  fields  when  well.  Of  these,  No.  4,  Mrs.  Hanson  is  the  only  woman 
known  to  the  relieving  officer  working  for  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  day.  This  is  explained 
by  her  job  being  a  constant  one  all  the  year  round.  It  is  the  only  case  where  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued  that  out-relief  enabled  the  recipient  to  go  out  under  market  rates.  But 

it  is  certain  that  if  this  woman  gave  up  the  job  many  others,  who  are  out  of  work,  would 

.  .  , — — 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Bagenal's  evidence  before  the  present  Commissio  i,  Q.  7516,  and  Appendix  No.  XV.  (Q)  thereto. 
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be  willing  to  take  it  on  at  the  same  figure,  in  view  of  it  being  a  steady  job.  We  could  not 
hear  that  anyone  complained  that  she  was  cutting  rates. 

The  great  potato  country  is  between  York  and  Selby.  Kelfield,  about  ten  miles  from 
York,  is  the  principal  centre.  In  reply  to  questions  re  wages  put  by  us  we  received  the 
following  information  from  Messrs.  A.,  large  potato  growers  and  contractors  in  York. 

"  We  find  the  wages  given  to  female  workers  in  this  district  do  vary  according  to  tlie  time  of  year,  and  the 
class  of  work  to  be  undertaken.  The  workers  who  go  out  from  York  are  invariably  Irish,  and  their  wages 
vary  according  to  the  season.  When  the  working  hours  are  shorter  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  is  generally  paid.  This 
applies  to  those  who  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night.  The  time  for  leaving  York  in  the  morning 
is  between  7.30  and  8.30  o'clock,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  to  do  the  work  well  after  4.30,  the  time  for 
returning  to  York  varies  from  5  to  6  o'clock,  according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  traverse.  EngUsh  women 
hving  in  the  villages  around  York  are  employed,  and  we  do  not  find  them  able  or  willing  to  commence  work 
quite  so  soon  as  the  York  workers.  They  will  set  out  from  home  about  8  or  a  little  later  and  they  usually 
leave  work  a  little  sooner,  and,  as  the  distance  they  have  to  cover  is  usually  less,  they  consequently  reach 
home  sooner  in  proportion.  The  wage  paid  to  the  English  women  workers  is  Is.  6d.  per  day,  with  occasionally 
a  little  more  during  the  period  of  lifting  potatoes.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  York  Irish  workers  are 
able  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work  than  the  English  women  can  accomplish. 

"  In  our  experience  around  York,  very  few  young  girls  are  employed  in  the  fields  excepting  during  the  time 
of  pea  pulling,  when  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  usually 
middle-aged  and  older  women  who  are  employed  in  the  fields,  with  an  occasional  few  young  women  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  the  homes  of  the  Irish  women  workers  in  York  have  improved  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  general  run  of  wages  has  improved  for  the  better  and  more  willing  workers. 

"  The  efforts  of  our  firm  to  treat  these  people  in  a  more  humane  fashion,  by  providing  conveyances  for  taking 
them  out  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  bringing  them  back  at  night,  has  led  to  the  selection  of  a  number 
who  are  willing  to  work  day  after  day,  and  who,  in  consequence,  have  become  more  thrifty,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  this  is  also  shown  by  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their  homes." 

We  examined  the  wage  books  of  Messrs.  A.  They  showed  that  women's  field  work  is 
very  precarious  and  intermittent,  and  the  wages  paid  vary  according  to  the  season.  The 
firm  grows  and  buys  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  round  York.  They  have  land  of  their  own 
and  they  also  buy  up  many  potato  crops  as  they  stand  in  the  fields,  supplying  the  labour 
for  digging,  gathering,  and  sacking  the  potatoes,  and  taking  the  risks.  The  number  of 
women  employed  from  day  to  day  on  each  of  their  farms  is  always  changing.  The  wage 
books,  e.g.,  show  entries  of  this  kind  :  Farm  A,  six  women  at  2s.  ;  farm  B,  thirteen 
women  at  2s.  ;  Farm  C,  one  woman  at  2s.,  and  so  forth.  The  next  week  all  the  figures 
may  be  different  and  the  farms  worked  may  be  different  according  as  the  potatoes  are  more 
or  less  forward.  Any  of  the  women  may  be  doing  any  number  of  days  per  week.  There 
may  be  fifty  working  for  Messrs.  A.  or  there  may  be  none. 

We  made  inquiries  in  the  Walmgate  quarter  of  York  (where  the  Irish  women  live,  who 
are  the  only  women  field  workers  living  in  York),  and  in  the  rural  district  towards  Pockling- 
ton,  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  result  went  to  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  wages  paid  to  women  for  field  work  in  the  whole  district.  The  sum 
paid  varies,  chiefly  according  to  season,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  is  the  most 
usual  range.  When  there  is  a  rush  at  the  busiest  potato  season  wages  may  rise  in  extreme 
cases  to  3s.  A  fair  average  for  the  busy  season  is  2s.  and  for  the  slack  Is.  6d.  We  found 
no  cases  of  women  working  for  less  than  Is.  6d.  At  Barmby  Moor,  near  Pocklington,  we 
iell  in  with  a  man  who  was  contracting  to  gather  in  potato  crops,  and  his  grievance  was 
that  he  could  get  no  women  to  work  for  less  than  Is.  9d.  and  sometimes  they  held  out  for 
"28.  He  employs  up  to  seventeen  women.  These  figures  were  confirmed,  independently, 
by  the  relieving  officer  of  Pocklington.  At  Crockey  Hill  we  found  Irishwomen  working 
for  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  Similarly  at  Wheldrake.  At  another  place  beyond  the  radius  reached 
by  Irishwomen  from  York  a  farmer  complained  that  he  could  not  obtain  women  workers 
at  all,  or  indeed  casual  labour  of  any  kind,  even  men,  by  the  day.  The  people  from  the 
surrounding  villages  (Barmby  Moor,  Sutton,  Elvington,  Pocklington),  which  were  all  some 
miles  off,  would  not  come  so  far.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  employ  men  permanently 
-all  the  year  round  and  find  them  such  jobs  as  he  could. 

The  busiest  season  in  potato  work  is  "  taking  up  time,"  August  (some  early  potatoes), 
September  and  October.  During  the  latter  months  the  farmers  are  most  pressed.  Loading 
from  the  "  pies  "  or  pits  goes  on  from  October  to  March.  During  this  time  the  women 
sort  or  "  dress"  the  potatoes.  Planting  proceeds  in  February  and  March,  and  sometimes 
into  April.  From  May  to  August  (inclusive)  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  women  in  the 
fields.    A  few  men  are  employed  as  regular  hands.    Each  man  supervises  a  group  of  women. 
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Most  of  the  women  are  old  or  middle-aged.  There  are  but  few  girls,  for  there  is  work  for 
them  in  the  factories.  A  factory  girl  can  quickly  be  detected  when  working  in  the  fields. 
She  cannot  keep  the  pace  of  the  others.  Some  of  the  women,  when  they  obtain  regular 
employment  at  a  distance  from  town,  sleep  in  barns  and  come  home  for  week  ends. 
They  just  lie  down  on  the  hay  in  their  clothes.  Some  take  a  shawl  or  other  covering  easily 
carried.  Washing  is  unusual.  As  stated  above,  the  Irishwomen  who  do  this  work  nearly 
all  live  in  the  Walmgate  quarter  of  York  (the  poorest  district  of  the  city  and  painted  mauve 
on  Mr.  Rowntree's  map).  Their  husbands  are  mostly  loafers.  They  cannot  get  work,  or  do 
not  want  it.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  work  for  two  or  three  days  per  week  and  to  idle 
the  rest.  The  supply  of  women  for  the  fields  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  except  at  time 
of  extreme  pressure.  Sometimes  they  have  to  be  temporarily  relieved  with  food  from  the 
parish,  but  this  does  not  happen  in  any  great  number  of  cases.  We  could  get  from  the 
women  visited  no  intelligible  account  of  how  they  live  when  work  is  scarce.  The  women 
sometimes  stand  about  the  Walmgate  Bar  (a  gate  in  the  walls)  early  in  the  morning,  waiting 
to  be  taken  on.  But  more  usually  a  foreman  lets  it  be  known  the  night  before  what 
work  there  is  for  the  next  day.    He  knows  the  women  and  they  know  him. 

(vii)  Agricultural  Labour. 

( 1 ) — Irish  Immigration. 

Agricultural  labour  round  York,  both  for  men  and  women,  is  much  affected  by  immigrant 
bands  of  Irishmen,  mostly  from  County  Mayo.  They  come  over  chiefly  for  the  harvest 
and  stop  for  "  taking  up  time  "  of  potatoes.  The  period  allowing  a  cheap  passage  home 
expires  on  the  last  day  of  November.  We  came  upon  gangs,  however,  in  December. 
They  either  found  it  paid  them  to  stay  on,  finish  the  job,  and  pay  the  extra  fare  home,  or  else 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  farmer  in  the  lurch  before  they  had  finished  their  contract. 
Both  explanations  were  given.  Some  even  come  over  in  April  for  planting  and  work  in 
different  parts  of  England  for  the  summer.  Thus  they  would  have  only  about  a  third  of 
the  year  at  home  in  Ireland. 

There  is  universal  agreement  as  to  their  industry,  thrift  and  general  efficiency,  "  The 
Irish  workers  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  English  ones,"  said  a  manager,  who  employs 
them  regularly.  They  form  themselves  into  gangs  of  seven  or  eight  men.  The  leader 
of  the  gang  contracts  to  take  up  potatoes,  usually  at  20s.  or  21s.  an  acre.  Although 
there  are  many  unemployed  labourers  in  York,  they  have  not  this  gang  system  and  do 
not  work  at  piece-rates.  Many  farmers  tell  of  local  men  deserting  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
job  or  even  in  the  middle  of  a  day.  The  manager  we  interviewed  had  never  known  an 
instance  of  an  English  gang  working  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Irishmen  ;  but  at  Elvington 
we  heard  of  a  local  gang  at  contract  work  on  a  similar  system.  "  The  English  workers 
all  want  to  be  masters." 

A  farmer,  who  had  just  parted  with  his  gang,  said  the  Irishmen  lived  very  cheaply  on 
potatoes  and  bacon.  They  drew  almost  none  of  their  pay  till  they  left,  and  took  the 
money  away  with  them. 

Some  complained  that  the  Irishmen  work  too  quickly  and  leave  many  potatoes  in  the 
ground,  as  their  one  object  is  to  get  through  the  work.    We  met  with  a  woman  who,  with 
one  or  two  others,  had  been  employed  by  the  owner,  after  the  Irishmen  left,  to  go  over 
two  fields  they  had  done,  and  gather  the  potatoes  they  missed.    She  said  they  filled 
number  of  sacks.    Something  of  such  stories  must,  perhaps,  be  discounted  for  local  pre 
judice  against  the  Irish.    The  employers  seem  well  satisfied  with  them. 

i^)— Agricultural  Wages  round  York. 

"  Allowing  for  broken  time,  the  average  wage  for  a  labourer  in  York  is  from  18s.  to 
21s."  (Rowntree,  Poverty,  p.  132.)  The  wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  surround- 
ing district  we  found  to  be  18s.,  often  with  a  cottage  and  a  garden,  when  the  man  is  a 
regular  labourer  living  in  a  farm  with  cottages  on  it.  Such  tenants  are  sometimes  given 
milk  and  potatoes  also.  People  in  stating  agricultural  wages  never  seemed  to  make 
much  of  the  point  whether  they  included  a  cottage  or  not.  Many  labourers  live  rent 
free,  especially  in  cottages  on  the  better  estates  belonging  to  large  landowners  and  rented 
with  farms  by  a  good  type  of  farmer.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nominal  rent.  The  farmers 
often  do  not  press  for  rent  unless  business  is  brisk,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
labourer  is  living  rent  free  or  not.  He  may  be  nominally  paying,  and  sometimes  he  does 
pay.    At  other  times  the  rent  falls  behind  and  arrears  are  remitted.    The  smaller  farmers 
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cannot  afford  to  treat  their  workers  so  well  in  this  respect,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not 
many  tenants.  They  either  hire  labourers  casually — by  the  day  or  week — or  they  have 
nien  in  steady  employment  who  live  oS  the  farm,  in  the  village.  The  latter  are  at  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  rent  (whereas  those  on  the  farm  live  rent  free),  but  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  their  Sundays  off. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  agricultural  labour  round  York  and  general  labour 
in  the  city  was  paid  18s.  a  week.  There  might  be  a  cottage  added  in  the  former  case,  but 
not  in  the  latter.  Day  casual  hands,  3s.  a  day  ;  at  threshing,  3s.  6d.  and  bser.  A  farmer 
five  miles  from  Pocklington  and  between  that  village  and  York,  was  paying  his  labourers 
17s.,  or  16s.  with  cottage.  At  Barmby  Moor,  a  mile  from  Pocklington,  labour  was  said 
to  be  worth  16s.  with  or  without  a  cottage. 

(3) — Hirings. 

We  collated  hiring  statistics  for  several  places  in  1906  with  the  hirings  of  1886  and  1896, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  there  was  any  variation  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
agricultural  wages.  {See  Appendix  A  (3) ).  But  the  categories  differ  so  much  from  place 
to  place  that  only  a  local  farming  expert  could  make  a  reliable  comparison.  For  example, 
prices  are  quoted  for  "  strong  lads,"  "  plough  lads,"  "  second  class  lads,"  "young  lads," 
"  boys,  first  year,"  and  so  on  through  all  the  variations  of  boys,  girls,  and  men,  each  place 
having  its  own  nomenclature,  and  that  not  a  fixed  one.  So  a  comparison  can  only  be  one 
of  impression  after  taking  a  general  view  of  many  hirings  in  several  places  in  each  of  the 
given  years.  The  result,  such  as  it  is,  is  that  agricultural  wages  for  men  and  boys  have 
not  varied  much  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  wages  for  girls  (domestic)  have  risen 
a  little.*  One  farmer  gave  it  as  his  impression  that  boys  were  the  most  expensive  to 
employ,  because  they  needed  much  watching. 

(viii)  Note  on  Pocklington  Union. 

A  few  paragraphs  may  be  devoted  to  this  union  from  the  standpoint  of  our  inquiry,  by 
way  ot  supplementing  Mr.  Bagenal's  account.  (Appendix  No.  XV.,  Evidence  before  the 
present  Commission,  Vol.  I.) 

Most  of  the  women  employed  in  this  union,  except  at  domestic  tasks  such  as  washing 
and  charing,  are  working  in  the  fields — singling  and  dressing  carrots,  picking  flints,  gathering 
("  scratching  ")  and  sacking  potatoes.  In  spring  and  summer  they  are  mostly  unemployed. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  dressmakers,  and  a  little  sewing  and  needlework  are  done,  but 
there  is  no  big  industry.  The  exact  number  of  women  employed  in  the  fields  cannot  be 
stated;,  but  there  must  be  some  hundreds.  The  low-lying  part  of  the  union  yields  carrots 
and  potatoes.    It  is  sandy  soil,  unsuitable  for  other  crops. 

For  the  week  ending  December  1st,  1906,  there  were  175  women  on  the  relieving  officer's 
books  for  out-relief.  Of  these,  159  were  "  not  able-bodied."  Of  the  sixteen  ordinarily 
able-bodied,  two  were  sick  and  the  remaining  fourteen  were  all  at  home,  with  young  children. 
No  woman  working  in  the  fields  was  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  The  women  who  work  in  the 
fields  do  not  often  come  on  the  roll  in  slack  times. 

The  chief  competition  among  them  is  for  field  work  near  their  homes,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  distance  to  be  walked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  A  farmer  may  beat  down 
a  poor  worker.  The  relieving  officer  had  not  heard  of  any  woman  working  for  less  than 
Is.  6d.  They  often  have  to  tramp  three  miles  to  work  and  three  miles  back  again  at  night. 
Some  young  girls  work  in  the  fields  for  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  day.  But  girls  are  scarce,  being 
picked  up  directly  for  domestic  service.  Girls  in  service  do  not,  as  a  rule,  send  money 
home.    In  one  or  two  cases  they  pay  the  parents'  rent,  but  this  is  rare. 


*  We  heard  interesting  accounts  on  our  round  among  tlie  farms,  showing  the  rise  in  the  price  of  female 
labour  within  the  last  forty  years.  One  farmer  had  a  story  of  his  father  about  forty  years  ago  giving  notice 
that  he  wanted  twenty  women  to  work  in  the  fields  for  Is.  a  day  each.  Forty  women  applied.  He  said, 
"  Any  of  you  that  like  can  stop  for  lOd.  a  day."  The  whole  forty  stopped.  One  old  woman  remembered 
getting  £8  a  year  as  a  domestic  servant  when  she  was  full  grown  and  strong,  just  before  her  marriage,  whereas 
servants  were  now  receiving  "  twice  that  amount,  and  more." 
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Charing  is  paid  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  and  food.  The  relieving  officer  did  not  think  that  any 
women  on  out-relief  went  out  below  these  rates. 

Men's  agricultural  or  general  labour  wages  are  15s.  to  16s.  without  a  cottage.  Some 
regular  labourers  on  the  farms  receive  15s.  or  16s.  with  a  cottage,  but,  then,  they  have  to 
do  Sunday  work.    Men  may  get  2s.  6d.  for  irregular  work  by  the  day. 

Rents  from  £3  to  £5  yearly,  paid  half-yearly.    A  few  cottages  let  for  Is.  a  week. 

There  is  almshouse  accommodation  for  twelve  old  people,  six  men  and  six  women. 
These  receive  their  rooms  and  £5  a  year  from  a  charity,  and  2s.  a  week  from  the  parish. 
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PONTEFRACT  UNION.* 
(i)  Area  and  Population. 


Population. 

1891. 

IJOl. 

Urban  parishes 

45,897 
10,650 

57,841 
12,401 

56,547 

70,242 

Pontefract  Union  is  divided  into  thirty-three  parishes,  of  which  eleven  are  urban. 
The  largest,  Castleford  (urban),  has  a  population  of  17,380  ;  the  smallest,  Stapleton, 
has  90. 


In  the  period  1891-1901  the  population  of  the  union  increased  by  13,631.  The 
chief  additions  were  in  mining  districts  like  Castleford  and  Featherstone.  Most  of  the 
houses  put  up  in  the  last  20  years  in  the  Pontefract  Borough  have  been  in  the  Tanshelf 
portion.  The  increase  in  the  Borough  is  also  mostlv  due  to  coal  mining.  {See  Appendix 
B(l)) 

The  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over  deaths)  for  the  same  intercensal  period 
was  12,429.    The  net  gain  by  migration  was  thus  only  just  over  1,200. 

The  board  of  guardians  consists  of  fifty-three  members.  One-third  of  the  members 
retire  annually.  In  the  rural  districts  a  member  elected  a  rural  district  councillor  is  ex 
officio  a  guardian.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  who  can  give  the  time  to  fulfil  this  double 
duty. 

For  purposes  of  relief  there  are  four  districts,  each  under  an  officer.  There  are  no 
relief  stations,  relief  being  distributed  by  personal  visitation.  District  No.  1,  urban 
and  rural,  contains  such  widely  different  parishes  as  : — 


Pontefract  - 
Stapleton 

District  No.  2  is  composed  of 
Castleford  - 
Class  Houghton  - 


1,894  acres 
1,633  „ 


-  564  acres 

-  1,079 


7,863  inhabitants. 
90  „ 


17,380  inhabitants. 
2,951 


District  No.  3  is  entirely  urban. 

District  No.  4  is  entirely  rural,  with  the  exception  of 
Knottingley  ...... 


1,481  acres       5,808  inhabitants. 


(ii)  History  of  Out-Relief. 

The  statistical  history  of  out-relief  is  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  B  (3).  The 
papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bagenal  (Appendix  No.  XV.  to  Vol.  I.  of  Evidence  before  the 
present  Commission)  contain  many  facts  and  tables  showing  the  position  of  this  union 
among  the  Yorkshire  unions.  That  position  may  be  briefly  indicated  as- follows.  The 
percentage  of  pauperism  (indoor  and  outdoor)  for  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st, 
1905,  was  2*4  ;  the  average  for  Yorkshire  was  1*8.  Pontefract  stood  at  3*3,  the  highest 
in  the  West  Riding  and  the  highest  but  two  in  Yorkshire.  Similaily,  the  cost  ot  outdoor 
pauperism  per  head  of  population  for  Yorkshire  averaged  Is.  6Tod.  For  Pontefract  it 
was  3s.  4TVd.  This  was  exceeded  by  two  unions  only.  The  percentage  of  paupers  relieved 
indoor  was  12'7,  outdoor  78*3.  The  amounts  paid  in  out-relief  and  the  amounts  recovered 
from  lelatives,  for  the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


*  See  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Q.  7053,  7512,  etc.,  together  with  Appendix  XV.  (Q),  p,i!405. 
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1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

& 

& 

£ 

£, 

Out-relief  

10,147 

10,554 

11,002 

11,005 

11,179 

Eecovered  from  relatives 

1,159 

1,264 

1,350 

1,576 

1,738* 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  urban  portion  of  the  union,  round  about  Pontefract,  is  mainly  engaged  in  mining, 
and  comparatively  small  numbers  in  glass-works  and  potteries.  In  Pontefract  itself 
there  are  liquorice  factories  employing  from  10  to  120  women  and  girls.  In  Knottingley 
(urban)  a  tar  distillery  finds  work  for  about  100  men,  practises  a  system  of  profit 
sharing,  and  pays  5  per  cent,  on  invested  savings.  No  one  ever  comes  on  out-relief  from 
it.  In  the  rural  districts — such  as  Fairburn  and  Brotherton — which  border  on  the  urban, 
many  of  the  miners  live.  Rents  here  are  low — 9d.  to  2s.  6d.  Agriculture  is  the  only 
industry  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  union. 

(iv)  Agricultural  Labour  for  Women. 

In  the  rural  parishes  of  the  union  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  field  work  for  women, 
and  we  interviewed  several  farmers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  X.  has  two  farms  and  employs 
permanently : — 

(1)  Seven  men  who  receive  17s.  per  week,  a  cottage,  milk,  and  £2  extra  for 
harvest.    He  carts  their  coal. 

(2)  One  shepherd,  18s.  per  week,  and  cottage,  £2  extra  for  lambing  and  £2 
for  harvest. 

(3)  Two  foremen,  20s.  per  week  and  house.  Each  boards  three  farm  lads, 
for  whom  Mr.  X.  pays  9s.  per  week  and  gives  milk  and  potatoes.  The  rotation 
of  field  work  at  which  women  are  employed  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


January  and  February 
March  and  April 

May- 

June  and  July 


August,  September,  October 
November  and  December 


Potato  sorting. 
Potato  setting. 

Preparing  land  for  turnips, 
weeding,  etc. 

Hoeing  corn,  grubbing  up 
thistles,  singling  turnips, 
and  some  haymaking. 

Harvesting,  pea-picking,  tur- 
nip pulling,  and  potato  weeding. 

Potato  gathering  and  sorting. 


There  is  nothing  like  continuity  in  the  work,  owing  to  changes  in  the  weather.  The 
usual  wage  is  Is.  6d.  a  day,  rarely  Is.  3d.  It  was  formerly  Is.  The  workers  are  mostly 
old  women  who  do  an  odd  day  and  make  up  by  charing.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  Mr. 
X.  had  six  women  engaged  for  two  days  at  Is.  6d.  a  day.  A  neighbouring  farmer  wanted 
them  for  the  same  kind  of  work  (potato  sorting)  for  another  two  days,  and  the  following 
week  Mr.  X.  would  want  them  again.  Sometimes  he  has  to  wait  his  turn,  as  they  may 
be  engaged  a  fortnight  in  advance.  Most  of  the  women  are  the  wives  of  faim  labourers 
and  some  walk  from  Knottingley  (1  mile),  others  from  Womersley  (3  miles).  The  hours 
are  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  but  the  walk  to  the  work  is  done  within  these  hours,  so  that  those 
who  come  fiom  a  distance  may  not  begin  work  till  about  9.30.  When  the  potatoes  have 
to  be  gathered  the  women  often  demand  2s.  a  day  (as  they  know  the  potatoes  must  be 
got  in  before  the  frost)  and  Mr.  X.  has  to  pay.  Pea-picking  is  paid  by  the  peck,  and  some- 
times a  woman  will  bring  a  couple  of  children  with  her  and  earn  up  to  5s.  in  a  day.  Women 
object  to  pulling  turnips  and  prefer  to  strip  willows  for  basket-making,  at  which  they 
can  make  better  money.    The  supply  of  field  workers  does  not  exceed  the  demand  ;  it 

*  repayments,  the  figures  include  amounts  recovered  on  account  of  out-relief,  in-main tenance  and 

lunacy.  The  amount  recovered  on  account  of  out-relief  only  in  1906  was  £1,186.  The  slight  difference  be- 
tween this  sum  and  that  given  in  Appendix  B  (3)  is  due  to  certain  out-relief  items  U.n.,  coffins)  not  naid 
through  the  relieving  officers.  ^ 
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is,  in  fact,  not  very  easy  to  get  women  to  com3  to  the  fields.  A  distinction  has  to  be 
drawn  between  the  type  of  woman  who  goes  out  from  the  towns  to  do  field  work  and  the 
woman  who  lives  in  the  coimtry  and  does  it.  The  former  is  usually  a  low,  rough  type, 
and  more  often  than  not  addicted  to  drink ;  the  latter  is  generally  the  wife  or  mother 
of  some  labourer  who  works  on  the  land,  cleaner  and  altogether  more  respectable.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  either  sort  would  work  for  Is.  3d.  around  Pontefract.  None  of  the  women 
employed  by  Mr.  X.  were  receiving  out-relief,  and  he  was  certain  that  none  in  his  parish 
were  on  the  roll. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  sixty-three,  had  done  field  work  for  Mr.  X.  for  five  years  off  and  on. 
She  was  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Y.  on  the  next  day,  and  she  hoped  to  have  three  days 
with  him  at  Is.  6d.  She  lived  with  her  son,  who  was  a  labourer,  and  should  find  it  dull 
without  the  work.    She  had  never  had  parish  relief. 

Mrs.  B.,  a  widow,  aged  twenty-four.    She  had  one  child  at  home  with  its  grand- 
mother.   She  was  engaged  at  various  farms,  potato  sorting  at  Is.  6d.  a  day.    She  once 
had  temporary  out-relief  when  her  hand  was  poisoned,  but  thought  she  would  manage 
very  well  so  long  as  she  had  health.    Her  husband  had  been  killed  in  a  pit.    She  walked 
wo  miles  to  the  work.    Neither  woman  knew  of  anyone  earning  only  Is.  3d.  a  day. 

;  (v)  Out-Relief  and  Women's  Wages. 

An  examination  of  the  admissions  to  the  workhouse  during  1906  shows  that  no  women 
are  returned  as  wage-earners  with  the  exception  of  three  charwomen,  two  seamstresses 
and  several  housewives.  The  chief  employments  for  women,  as  already  stated,  are  in  the 
potteries,  the  glass  factories  and  the  liquorice  works.  There  is  but  one  case  of  a  woman 
in  regular  employment  at  one  of  these  places  (she  is  in  the  bottle  works)  who  is  at  present 
receiving  relief,  though  there  have  been  several  at  various  times  previously.  Of  the  girls 
in  these  industries  there  are  in  all  eighteen  daughters  whose  mothers  are  receiving  out- 
relief.  They  are  distributed  as  follows  :  five  in  the  liquorice  works,  six  in  the  potteries, 
and  seven  in  the  glass  and  bottle  works.  Six  cases  of  relief  being  discontinued  or  refused 
were  reported  to  us,  and  in  the  families  concerned  nine  people  in  these  industries  were 
involved,  three  mothers  and  six  daughters.  The  mothers  were  engaged  :  one  in  the 
pottery  work,  and  two  in  the  bottle  work  ;  whilst  of  the  daughters  five  were  employed  in 
the  potteries,  and  one  in  the  bottle  factory.  The  main  cause  of  discontinuance  was  the 
fact  that  dependent  children  had  reached  an  age  when  they  were  able  to  earn  in  these 
factories. 

We  went  carefully  through  the  books  of  the  relieving  ofiicers  and  found  eight 
women  who  were  returned  as  "  field  hands."  Some  of  these  were  in  No.  4  district  (entirely 
rural)  and  the  others  lived  in  Pontefract.  In  none  of  the  other  districts  was  there 
a  woman  returned  as  working  in  the  fields.  Details  of  the  eight  cases  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  P,  p.  215. 

(vi)  Policy  op  the  Guaedians. 

Of  the  fifty-three  members  of  the  board,  sixteen  are  farmers,  eight  are  Labour  members 
and  three  are  clergymen.  There  are  no  women  guardians.  Explanations  of  the  relatively 
high  pauperism  of  Pontefract  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  local  industries, 
partly  in  the  size  and  method  of  procedure  of  the  board,  and  partly  in  the  out-relief  policy 
of  the  guardians. 

Accidents  and  diseases  connected  with  mining  and  glass-blowing  account  for  much 
of  the  pauperism,  for  the  number  of  widows  and  for  the  number  of  men  of  able-bodied 
age  who  are  receiving  out-reHef.  The  percentage  of  persons  under  sixty-five  years  of 
age  on  the  total  number  relieved  during  the  half-year  ended  Lady-Day,  1906,  was  74-2 
{cf.  also  Appendix  Q  (1)  ).  Analyses  of  in  and  outdoor  relief  lists  illustrating  the  relation 
of  pauperism  to  the  local  industries  will  be  found  in  Appendices  B  (5)  and  (6). 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  a  stricter  administration 
of  out-reHef.  This  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  system  of  rota  committees 
begun  in  October,  1903.  Formerly  the  guardian  was  often  advocate  and  judge.  The 
granting  of  relief  to  a  particular  applicant  was  made  a  personal  matter.  Most  of 
the  Labour  members  are  returned  by  Castleford,  for  which  they  formed  the  majority 
of  the  relief  committee.     Relief  in  that   district  rose   out    of   proportion   to  the 
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rest  of  the  union,  while  in  the  rural  parts  many  felt  the  relief  to  be  inadequate, 
as  little  as  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  being  granted  where  there  was  no  other  apparent  source 
of  income.  Under  the  new  plan  the  Labour  members  are  distributed  over  all 
the  rotating  committees,  with  the  result  that  Castleford  is  being  brought  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  union;  while  the  cost  of  relief  in  the  rural  parishes  has  tended 
slightly  to  increase.  Every  "  interest  "  is  represented  on  each  relief  committee,  and  if 
members  attend  regularly,  the  system,  it  is  thought,  will  work  well.  Liable  relatives  are 
being  carefully  followed  up.  We  could  hear  of  no  ill-effects  consequent  upon  the  new 
plan.  The  relieving  officers  think  that  relations  and  friends  help  where  cases  are  refused 
or  amounts  reduced. 

Cost  of  Out-relief  per  head  of  Population. 


Parishes. 

Half-year  ended  Michaelmas. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

s. 

s 

s. 

s. 

s. 

Castleford   -      -      -      -  - 

2-16 

2-20 

2-06 

2  03 

1-90 

Total  Urban       .       -       .  . 

1-53 

1-61 

1-60 

1-66 

1-43 

Total  Rural        .       .       -  - 

1-60 

1-63 

1-62 

1-63 

1-51 

Total  Union  .... 

1-55 

1-62 

1-60 

1-65 

1-46 

One  or  two  other  factors  remain  to  be  mentioned.  A  miners'  strike,  three  years 
ago,  has  left  results  which  are  still  being  felt.  Some  of  the  masters  brought  in  outside 
men,  and  the  local  men  have  not  gone  in  again,  nor  have  some  of  them  made  much  effort 
to  move  away  to  other  mines.  We  were  frequently  told  that  in  the  urban  districts 
people  are  more  and  more  coming  to  regard  out-relief  as  a  right.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
mines  is  nearly  £80,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  mine  owners,  like 
the  miners  themselves,  feel  they  are  only  "  getting  back  their  own,"  and  this  causes  less 
nnwillingness  to  go  or  to  allow  men  to  go  to  the  guardians.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
a  section  of  the  board  to  justify  an  early  application  for  relief  when  a  little  grit  and  a  short 
struggle  might  perhaps  keep  a  man  off  the  parish.  "Go  on  the  parish ;  they  ought  to 
help  you."  In  rural  districts  there  seems  to  be  less  readiness  to  apply  for  relief,  and  a 
man  earning  only  half  the  wage  of  a  miner  will  hold  out  where  a  man  in  the  town,  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  parish  relief,  will  give  in  and  apply.  Opinion 
was  also  unanimous  that  there  is  less  joining  of  benefit  and  accident  insurance  clubs 
than  there  used  to  be.  There  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  rely  on  the  State  for  medical 
help.  Many  men  preferred  slate  clubs  to  friendly  societies.  In  the  latter  miners  are 
not  encouraged  to  join  because  of  their  hazardous  occupation.  But  lodges  vary  in  this 
respect.  One  in  Pontefract  with  300  members  had  only  six  miners,  while  others,  in 
Fairburn  and  Methley,  for  example,  had  a  good  proportion  of  miners  on  the  books.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  is  treasurer  of  a  sick  benefit  society  in  Knottingley, 
with  a  membership  of  700  in  a  population  of  about  6,000.  Members  receive  10s.  6d.  per 
week  for  six  months  in  cases  of  accident,  then  5s.  3d.  for  a  second  six  months.  He  thinks 
that,  on  the  whole,  people  in  the  mining  districts  are  becoming  more  willing  to  let  their 
contributions  lapse  and  are  less  eager  to  join  such  societies. 
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NOKWICH  UNION 
(i.)  Area  and  Population. 
Population,  1891,  100,970;  1901,  111,733. 

Number  of  electors  in  contested  wards  at  last  guardians'  election,  23,186. 
Number  voting,  13,153,  or  57  per  cent. 

The  Norwich  union  consists  of  some  forty-six  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  hamlets,  all 
of  which  were  by  the  Norwich  Corporation  Act,  1889,  united  and  formed  into  one  parish, 
called  "  The  Parish  of  Norwich,"  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  For  electoral  purposes  the 
union  is  divided  into  sixteen  wards,  with  populations  varying  (in  1901)  from  10,481  to 
3,640.  Each  ward  returns  three  guardians.  Eents  in  Norwich  run  as  follows  :  one  room. 
Is.  4d. ;  two  rooms,  2s.  3d. ;  three  or  four  rooms,  3s.  6d. six-room  cottage,  4s.  6d.  or  5s. 

(ii.)  History  of  Out-relief. 

Statistical  returns  bearing  on  the  pauperism  of  Norwich  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
The  rate  per  cent,  of  all  paupers  to  population  has  declined  from  4*  63  in  1871  (highest)  to 
2*48  in  1901  (lowest).  From  1901  the  percentage  has  been  2-55  in  1902,  2-65  in  1903, 
2-77  in  1904,  2-92  in  1905,  2-90  in  1906.  The  cost  of  paupers  per  head  on  population 
has  varied  from  5s.  2|d.  in  1886  (lowest)  to  9s.  S^d.  in  1905  (highest). 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

Norwich  has  been  a  seat  of  manufacture  for  many  centuries,  and  it  has  been  troubled 
with  problems  of  unemployment,  poverty,  and  charity  for  a  corresponding  period. 
{See  "  The  Early  History  of  English  Poor  Eelief,"  by  Miss  Leonard,  passim.)  An  ex- 
amination of  the  economic  and  charitable  history  of  the  city  is  beyond  our  scope,  but  it 
would  probably  throw  not  a  little  light  on  its  present  pauperised  condition.  To-day 
Norwich  is  noted  for  breweries,  mustard  works,  boot  factories  and  charities.  (Appendix 
to  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Vol.  L,  p.  554.) 

There  are  many  industries  which  employ  women  and  girls  ;  among  the  most  important 
are  mustard,  starch  and  flour  making,  sweets  and  mineral  waters,  boots,  clothing  and 
hosiery.  The  level  of  wages  is  low,  the  average  over  the  year  in  the  above  trades  being 
about  8s.  to  9s.,  while  we  were  informed  by  an  experienced  witness  that  the  average  for 
men's  low-skilled  labour  was  about  21s.  or  22s.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  women's 
trades  there  are  several  smaller  and  even  worse  paid  industries  ;  hair-cloth  weaving, 
box-making,  brush-making,  crepe-weaving.  The  numbers  engaged  in  certain  grouped 
occupations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  (2). 

In  Norwich  it  is  much  more  usual  to  pay  time  than  piece  rates.  One  of  the  largest 
boot  manufacturers  stated  that  it  was  found  mOre  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  "  We 
base  the  payment  on  an  estimate  of  what  a  girl  or  woman  can  do  in  so  many  hours,  and 
the  foremen  or  forewomen  see  that  the  standard  is  kept  up."  In  other  large  factories 
the  same  statement  was  made.  In  the  clothing  trade  there  is  much  variety  in  the  material, 
and  in  the  cut  of  the  garments.  Rates  are  a  subject  of  bargain  between  the  master  and 
the  worker  :  for  each  fresh  batch  of  coats,  trousers,  knickers,  etc.,  an  offer  is  made  to  the 
worker.  She  may  think  it  too  little  ;  she  may  and  often  does  feel  she  can  stand  out  for 
more.  For  the  better  kind  of  bespoke  work,  as  well  as  for  low  class  Government  work, 
there  is  more  uniformity  and  piece  rates  can  be  fixed. 

Charwomen  receive  Is.  6d.  per  day  with  three  meals.  The  rate  for  washing  in  small 
laundries,  where  one  woman  will  employ  one  or  two  neighbours,  is  2s.  per  day,  or  Is,  2d. 
or  Is.  3d.  with  meals  ;  for  baby-minding.  Is.  per  week,  and  the  mother  finds  milk. 
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The  X.  Sisters,  of  whom  there  are  ten,  visit  a  great  deal  among  the  poor. 
They  have  a  very  well  managed  creche  which  will  accommodate  fifty  children.  When  we 
called  there  were  thirty-six  babies,  ranging  in  age  from  a  fortnight  to  three  years.  The 
babies  are  taken  in  and  fed  for  the  day  at  a  charge  of  2d.  Careful  inquiries  are  made, 
and  only  the  children  of  mothers  away  from  home  at  bona  fide  work  are  taken.  "It  is 
quite  easy,"  said  one  of  the  sisters,  "  to  see  which  trades  in  the  town  are  flourishing. 
Sometimes  we  have  only  boot  babies — the  mothers  are  all  in  the  boot  factories.  At 
other  times  it  is  clothing." 

The  mothers  come  for  their  children  when  they  leave  the  factories,  and  those  who  are 
feeding  them  come  in  at  dinner  time  if  they  can  manage  it.  During  Christmas  week 
there  will  be  hardly  any  babies  in,  for  the  mothers  will  be  away  from  work  and  able  to 
look  after  them. 

We  spoke  to  several  of  the  women  who  called  to  take  away  their  children.  Four  worked 
in  boot  factories  and  one  at  crepe  weaving.  Their  average  wage  (according  to  their  state  • 
ments)  was  8s.    None  of  the  five  were  receiving  out-relief. 

(iv.)  Charities.  ' 

Our  instructions  do  not  include  an  inquiry  into  the  charities  of  the  towns  visited.  In 
Norwich,  however,  they  are  of  such  importance  that  some  reference  must  be  made  to  them, 
by  way  of  supplementing  what  has  already  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  present 
Commission  (Q.  11,588,  Q.  32,064,  eto,)*  In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  distribution  of 
£50,000  per  annum  in  charity  in  Norwich  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  sum  is  spent  in  making  comfortable  provision  in  institutions  for  the  "  aged  deserving 
poor."  It  mufct  not  be  thought  that  £50,000  is  spent  in  indiscriminate  doles  which 
pauperise  the  people.  The  money  spent  in  these  institutions  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  direct 
relief  to  the  rates,  inasmuch  as  people  are  provided  for  who  must  otherwise  become  paupers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  form  of  old  age  pension  which  combines  freedom  and  discipline. 
There  are  three  principal  institutions  in  the  town  for  this  purpose,  deriving  their  income 
from  endowments  : — 

(1)  St.  Helen's  Old  Men'fe  Hospital 

(2)  Doughty's  Hospital 

(3)  Cooke's  Hospital, 

St.  Helen's  accommodates  274  persons,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000 — 113  males  alone, 
87  females  alone,  and  37  married  couples.  Of  these,  26  were  in  the  sick  ward  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.    Each  trustee  can  nominate  in  turn.    The  qualifications  include  -• — ' 

(1)  Not  being  in  possession  of  more  than  £12  per  annum. 

(2)  Being  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

'3)  Residence  in  Norwich  for  three  years  preceding  entry. 

(4)  Not  being  bodily  or  mentally  infirm  at  time  of  entry. 

Boughty's  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  £1,000  per  annum  from  country  and  city 
rents,  investments,  etc.  The  funds  have  been  affected  by  agricultural  depression.  It 
accommodates  thirty-six  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age.  They  receive  5s.  6d.  per  week, 
with  free  medical  attendance,  nursing,  and  laundry. 

Cooke's  Hospital  accommodates  eight  persons  over  sixty.  Each  receives  5s.  per  week. 
The  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  March  19th,  1906,  were  : — Management 
£10  13s.  6d.  ;  maintenance,  warming,  etc.,  £104  9s.  Id.  ;  rates  and  taxes,  £1  14s.  8d.; 
repairs  and  insurance  of  hospital,  £15  10s.  2d.  Candidates  must  have  lived  in  the  city 
two  years  before  applying  for  admission.    Recipients  of  out-relief  are  ineligible- 

An  example  of  another  type  is  Brigg's  Charity,  which  pays  about  £150  per  annum  in 
apprenticeship  premiums. 

*  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  "  Endo>ve<l  Charities,"  433-12  (1868)  and  96  (1899). 
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It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  in  anything  like  a  complete  manner  how  far  there 
is  overlapping  of  charity  and  poor  law  relief.  We  sampled  the  methods  of 
distributing  endowed  charitable  funds  in  two  parishes,  and  in  both  were  struck 
"with  the  smallness  of  the  sums  given  away  in  doles  of  food,  coals,  and  money.  There  is 
-no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  method  in  selecting  recipients  of  these  doles, 
and  the  effect  of  their  promiscuous  distribution  is  demoralising.  But  we  did  not 
find,  in  these  two  parishes,  that  the  amounts  given  to  any  one  recipient  exceeded  a  sack 
of  coal  per  month,  or  a  few  loaves  per  month,  or  2s.  at  Christmas  or  the  like.  We  went 
over  the  books  with  the  churchwardens  and  saw  the  bread  and  coal  tickets  used.  These 
seem  to  be  handed  round  through  the  sexton,  without  much  method.  One  would  have 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  move  into  a  parish  for  the  sake  of  the  small  amounts 
to  be  got  from  charity,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is  done,  -^t  the  time  of  our  visit 
(December  6th,  1906)  people  were  taking  rooms  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  in  order  to  partake 
■•of  Christmas  doles. 

In  some  parishes  the  endowments  have  been  recently  pooled  to  form  old-age  pensions. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  trustees  to  resist; 
anything  like  a  general  pooling  of  these  charities,  whereby  the  administration  of  them 
might  be  taken  out  of  their  hands.  While  they  deprecate  the  present  methods  of  distri- 
bution they  wish  the  charity  to  remain  attached  to  the  parish  fo^r  which  it  was  left.  Con- 
solidation, it  is  urged,  might  mean  that  wealthier  parishes  would  benefit — parishes  quit© 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  poor. 

We  failed  to  discover  any  definite  cases  of  people  being  attracted  into  Norwich  from 
the  surrounding  country  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  charities.  A  variety  of  causes  bring 
people  into  the  town,  but  we  were  unable  to  prove  anything  by  concrete  instances.  Clergy- 
men and  others,  when  pressed  on  the  point,  generally  said :  "  The  people  are  mostly  Norwich 
people — they  have  to  reside  a  year  or  some  other  period  in  the  parish  or  town  before  they 
become  eligible  for  help."  Various  influences  are  at  work  attracting  people  intO'  Norwich. 
Old  folk  come  to  live  with  their  sons  and  daughters  or  other  relatives  who  have  found 
work  in  the  town.  The  strikes  in  the  boot  trade  about  fourteen  and  six  years  ago,  and 
the  recent  building  boom  have  brought  in  some  people.  One  guardian  urged  with  pride 
that  the  reputation  of  his  Board  for  kindness  and  liberality  was  a  cause  of  immigration, 
but  this  was  denied  by  some  of  his  colleagues  who  said  that  relief  was  given  quite  as 
liberally  in  other  unions,  and  they  thought  this  was  sufiiciently  proved  by  pointing  to  the 
percentages  of  paupers  to  population  in  the  adjacent  rural  districts.  Despite  the  many 
opportunities  in  Norwich  of  receiving  something  for  nothing  the  census  returns,  do  not 
exhibit  the  city  as  exercising  any  abnormal  attraction.  But  for  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  there  would  have  been  an  actual  decline  of  nearly  2,000  in  the  decade-. 
1891-1901.    {See  Appendix  D.  (1).) 

■         '  "'^  " '  '  (v.)  Girls'  Clubs. 

There  are  in  Norwich  several  philanthropic  agencies  and  clubs,  which  cater  in  various; 
ways  for  the  factory  girl.  These  clubs  in  some  cases  provide  excellent  board  and  lodging 
at  a  price  below  cost,  deficiencies  being  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  One  such 
residential  club  charges  5s.  per  week.  It  is  probable  that  some  employers  take  this  into 
consideration.  "  She  can  five  for  so  much,  why  should  I  pay  more  ?  "  In  an  interview 
with  the  proprietor  of  a  large  business  we  were  told — in  defence  of  a  statement  that  the 
average  wage  was  not  above  8s.—"  A  girl  can  live  quite  respectably  in  Norwich  on  that 
amount ;  there  are  clubs  where  she  is  '  well  done  '  for  an  inclusive  charge  of  5s."  Mary 
Eacldiam,  a  skirt  hand  at  a  tailor's,  asked  for  a  rise  in  wages,  and  her  employer,  on  learning 
where  she  lived,  and  what  she  paid  for  board  and  lodging  (9s)  replied,  "  You  can  live 
more  cheaply  at  the  X.  Club — why  do  you  not  go  there  ?  " 

(vi.)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 

In  the  forty-eight  guardians  returned  by  the  wards  at  the  last  election.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  were  equally  divided,  and  so  a  forty-ninth,  of  independent  views,  was 
co-opted.  An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  guardians  is  given  in  Appendix  C.  (7). 
No  case-papers  are  kept.  The  statements  of  applicants  are  checked  by  inquiries  sent 
to  employers.  There  is  very  little  "  relief  in  kind  "  except  to  labour-test  men.  {See 
Appendix  C  (3)  Note.)  We  were  informed  that  the  principle  of  the  Relief  Committees 
is  to  grant  2s.  out-relief  per  child  ;  3s.  to  a  single  person,  under  seventy,  living  alone  ; 
3s.  6d.  if  over  seventy  ;  6d.  less  if  rent  is  paid  for  them.    The  allowance  per  child  was  raised 
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from  Is.  6d.  in  July,  1906.  Earnings,  charities,  and  general  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration.  A  guardian  stated  that  this  scale  was  intended  by  the  board  to  fi  x  minimum 
amounts,  but  in  practice  they  were  generally  regarded  as  a  maximum.  In  going  over 
the  books  of  the  relieving  officers  we  did  not  find  cases  of  high  single  amounts.  The 
sums  granted  are  small.  Such  cursory  examination  of  the  books  as  we  were  able  to 
make  did  not  reveal  further  cases  of  the  kind  collected  by  Mr.  Hervey  (Appendix  to 
Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  No.  XXIIT.  (E).  p.  564).  Some  affirmed 
that  the  reporting  of  these  cases  to  the  Local  Government  ^Board  and  the  fear  of  sur- 
charge had  exercised  a  sobering  influence  on  the  guardians  ;  others  denied  this.  The 
guardians  had  once  tried  a  hard  and  fast  scale,  but  had  come  back  to  the  old  principle 
of  "  every  case  on  its  merits." 

(vii.)  Out-relief  and  Trade  Fluctuations. 

In  Appendix  C.  (3)  will  be  found  particulars  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  each 
of  the  four  districts  in  the  second  week  of  each  month  for  a  year.  These  tables  were  com- 
piled in  order  to  ascertain  whether  women  come  on  and  off  the  roll  with  seasonal  regularity. 
As  the  totals  for  the  four  districts  together  tend  to  counterbalance  one  another  they  are 
shown  separately. 

Able-bodied  Females  in  Health. 


District  No. 

December,  1905. 

January,  1906. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Mean. 

1 

64 

60 

64 

62 

53 

57 

50 

55 

58 

62 

64 

66 

69 

60-3 

2 

61 

57 

60 

61 

63 

66 

59 

50 

56 

69 

62 

66 

69 

61-5 

3 

98 

75 

79 

77 

70 

68 

60 

73 

73 

76 

75 

75 

82 

75-5 

4 

64 

63 

67 

65 

62 

56 

59 

62 

58 

63 

67 

66 

70 

62-2 

287 

255 

270 

265 

248 

247 

228 

240 

245 

270 

268 

273 

290 

260-5 

Able-bodied 

Males  in  Health. 

1  District  No. 

December,  1905. 

January,  1906. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

I  July- 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Mean. 

1 

9 

9 

11 

11 

7 

3 

1 

4 

5 

7 

9 

6 

2 

25 

21 

20 

17 

18 

18 

12 

6 

8 

14 

23 

24 

28 

18 

3 

22 

21 

20 

18 

18 

18 

9 

15 

19 

23 

20 

19 

26 

19 

4 

16 

13 

16 

16 

12 

10 

11 

9 

3 

11 

12 

10 

16 

12 

72 

64 

67 

62 

55 

4'.) 

32 

30 

31 

52 

60 

60 

79 

55 

Comparing  the  numbers  of  "  able-bodied  females  in  health  "  for  each  district  the  lowest 
figures  are  found  in  June,  July,  June  and  May  respectively,  the  highest  in  December.  The 
fluctuations  are  affected  by  the  numbers  of  able-bodied  males  in  health  shown  m  the  second 
table.  These  men,  to  be  eligible  for  the  guardians'  test  work,  must  be  married  men  with 
children.  A  few  of  these,  of  course,  are  widowers.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this 
and  for  the  fall  in  numbers  in  summer,  there  is  no  great  variation — nothing  important 
enough  to  be  attributed  to  industries  employing  women.  When  an  able-bodied  widow 
comes  on  the  books  owing  to  dependent  children,  she  commonly  stays  on  till  the  children 
are  all  over  fourteen.  As  each  child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen,  2s.  is  taken  off  the  amount 
of  out-rehef.  When  the  number  of  dependent  children  falls  down  to  one,  the  case  may  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  earnings  are  sufficient,  out-relief  is  stopped  altogether, 
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An  examination  of  the  books  of  the  relieving  officers  did  not  disclose  any  cases  in  which 
out-relief  was  reduced  or  stopped  owing  to  the  increased  earnings  of  the  wife,  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  the  officers  themselves.  When  out-relief  is  paid  into  a  family 
in  which  the  mother  is  employed  in  a  factory,  her  earnings  are  averaged  and  the  relief 
remains  the  same  whether  she  is  earning  more  or  less  at  full  or  slack  time.  In  fact  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  influence  of  women's  seasonal  trades  on  the  number  on 
the  outdoor  roll  except  the  general  tendency  for  more  cases  to  apply  (through  destitu- 
tion) when  trade  in  general  is  slack.  The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  in  this 
connection. 


No. 

— 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Average 
Earnings 

Relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

1 

Widow- 
Son  -       -       -  - 

34 
16 

12  9  7.  2 

Boot  Machinist. 

4s.  6d. 
4s.  6d. 

8s. 

4s.  6d. 

Sister  pays  Is.  for  room 
to  work   in.     A  13 

*'  \J\jX\0   \jOiiD\J,       X-LAo  IvyCQlL 

on  the  roll  for  to 
2  years. 

2 

Wife       -     _  - 
Dependent  children  - 

34 

A  0    Cl    {I  A 
lO,  y,   b,  4: 

Weaver. 

8s. 

8s. 

Is.lOd. 

Husband  in  Asylum.  1 3 
weeks'  case.  Has  re- 
ceived out-relief  for  a 
year. 

3 

Widow 
Girl- 

Dependent  children  - 

34 
15 

10,  7,  6,  3 

Ragsorter. 
Brush  making. 

5  s. 
2s.  6d. 

8s. 

2s.  3d. 

A  13  weeks'  case. 

4 

Widow 

Dependent  children  - 

32 
9,  7 

Furcutting. 

7s. 

4s. 

Is.  9d. 

A  13  weeks'  case. 

5 

Man 
W^ife 

Son  -       -       -  - 

66 
56 
151 

"  Labour  Test." 
Ragsorter. 
Factory. 

5s. 
3s.  6d. 

3s.  2d. 

2s. 

Renewed  every  4  weeks. 

6 

Man 
Wife 

Dependent  children  - 

37 
35 
13,  11 

"  Labour  Test." 
Tailoress. 

3s.  6d. 

Ss.lOd. 

4s. 

(viii.)  Out-relief  and  Women's  Wages. 

In  Appendix  C.  (4)  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  occupations  of  all  female  wage- 
earners  into  whose  families  out-relief  was  given  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  December,  1906. 
It  shows  a  total  of  162  mothers  and  104  daughters  spread  over  nearly  thirty  occupations. 
It  is  plain  from  tlio  books  of  the  relieving  officers  that  female  wage  earners  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  are  employed  in  the  best  paying  firms  and  industries  as  well  as  in  the  worst. 
The  table  should  be  compared  with  another  given  in  Appendix  D.  (2)  and  taken  from  the 
Census  Returns.  It  shows  that  there  were  13,928  unmarried  and  4,583  married  or  widowed 
females  engaged  in  occupations  in  Norwich  in  April,  1901.  There  are,  for  example,  ever 
2,500  women  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  There  are  14  mothers  and  26  daughters 
engaged  in  this  tvade  who  are  associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  poor  relief. 
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IPSWICH  UNION, 
(i.)  Area  and  Population. 
Population,  1891—57,360 ;  1901—66,630. 

Number  of  parochial  electors,  15,587.    Number  voting,  6,115  or  39  per  cent. 

The  Ipswich  Union  consists  of  one  parish  and  is  divided  into  five  wards.  There  are 
thirty  guardians.  The  representatives  of  two  wards  retire  in  the  first  year,  the  represen- 
tatives of  two  other  wards  in  the  second  year,  and  the  representatives  of  the  remaining 
ward  in  the  third  year,  of  the  triennial  period. 

(ii.)  History  of  Out-relief. 

The  statistical  history  of  out-relief  is  given  in  Appendix  E  (1).  It  may  be  summarized 
here  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  (The  figures  for  Norwich  and  Ipswich  are  compared 
in  Appendix  D.) 


Year. 

Population. 

Outdoor 
Paupers  on 
Lady  Day  and 
Michaelmas. 
Mean. 

Percentage 
of 

Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Population. 

Amount  paid 
in 

Out  Belief. 

Cost  per  Pauper. 

Cost  per  head 
of 

Population. 

1881 

1,566 

£  a.  d. 

d. 

1891 

57,360 

2,066 

8-64 

1901 

66,630 

477 

•7 

2,470 

5    3  6 

8-89 

1905 

70,802 

677 

•9 

3,496 

5    3  3 

11-85 

1906 

71,809 

782 

1-1 

3,917 

5    0  2 

13  09 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

Men  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  agricultural  implement  foundries  and  engine  works. 
The  Census  returns  (1901)  show  that  about  20,000  males,  aged  10  years  and  upwards,  are 
engaged  in  occupations.    The  largest  groups  are  as  follows : — 


Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages  3,016 

Engineering  and  machine  making  2,681 

Building  and  works  of  construction  2,631 

Food,  tobacco,  drink,  and  lodging     -  2,152 

Dress  (tailors,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  etc.)        ....  1,325 


Several  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  foundries,  several  hundreds  are  employed  by 
a  firm  of  millers  and  grain  merchants,  and  by  a  firm  cf  sack  and  tent  makers. 

The  grouped  occupations  of  women  and  girls  will  be  found,  compared  with  those  of 
Norwich,,  in  Appendix  D  (2).  Besides  a  large  corset  factory  which  employs  over  600 
women,  there  aie  clothing,  tailoring,  and  boot  factories,  mostly  making  the  rougher  and 
commoner  goods.  There  are  several  large  laundries.  There  is  also  occupation  for  some  two 
to  three  hundred  girls  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  contectionery  and  stationery,  and  in 
the  making  of  tents  and  sacks  and  mending  oi  sacks.  The  level  of  wages  is  low,  as  at  Norwich. 
In  the  tailoring  and  in  the  boot  trades  payments  by  time  and  by  piece  are  both  in  vogue, 
but  a  detailed  comparison  with  Leicester  piece  rates,  for  example,  is  impossible,  because 
in  the  boot  trade  particularly,  the  processes  and  descriptions  of  work  appear  to  be  very 
different.  In  Leicester  the  division  of  processes  has  been  carried  further  than  in  Ipswich 
— one  girl  does  nothing  all  day  but  stitch  "  backs,"  another  binds,  another  does  the  toes 
or  the  golosh,  while  in  Ipswich  the  same  worker  will  do  several  parts.  Time  work  is  much 
more  general  in  Ipswich  than  is  the  case  in  Leicester.  The  factory  is  in  many  cases  only 
a  v/orkshop,  attached  to  a  shop,  where  from  three  to  a  dozen  girls  are  employed.  So 
far  as  a  comparison  is  possible,  our  belief  is  that  rates  of  pay  in  Ipswich  in  the  tailoring 
and  boot  trades  are  similar  to  those  in  Norwich  and  lower  than  those  in  Leicester. 
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'  From  interviews  with  girls  at  their  homes,  in  their  clubs,  and  workshops,  we  learned 
that  the  large  majority  live  at  home.  In  one  boot  workshop  the  proprietor  permitted  us  to 
question  the  gixls,  of  whom  there  were  fourteen.  The  eldest  was  nineteen,  the  youngest 
thirteen  and  a  half.  Not  one  was  attempting  to  live  on  her  earnings  in  the  sense  of  being 
fully  self-supporting.  The  youngest  was  earning  4s.  at  eyelet  holes  ;  the  most  expert 
earned  lis.  at  machining.  The  latter  paid  her  mother  7s.  6d.  for  board  and  lodging.  These 
wages  were  fairly  regular,  though  there  were  slack  times.  For  the  previous  month  wages 
ranged  from  5s.  6d.  to  9s.  All  agreed  that  if  they  could  average  10s.  per  week  they  should 
consid'  r  themselves  extremely  well  off.  So  far  as  we  could  gather,  no  out-rehef  was  going  into 
any  of  their  famiUes. 

(1)  Boot  Making. 

We  interviewed  a  boot  machinist,  an  old  worker  in  the  trade,  well  informed  and  reliable. 
He  was  ordinarily  employed  in  the  largest  Ipswich  factory,  but  now,  when  work  was  slack, 
he  was  doing  only  contract  work  (boot  closing)  for  the  same  firm  with  employees  of  his  own. 
The  Ipswich  boot  trade  is  in  a  bad  way.  This  man  used  to  employ  seventy  workers  in 
his  department,  but  now  he  has  only  four.  He  had  himself  not  worked  in  the  factory 
for  six  months  as  there  was  no  work  for  him.  Ipswich  only  does  order  work.  Generally 
the  orders  are  small  and  manufacturers  do  not  make  to  stock  ;  therefore  they  cannot 
adopt  the  Leicester  system  of  piece  rates  and  of  working  in  pairs  or  teams.  The  orders 
have  to  be  executed  as  they  come  in,  and,  being  small,  the  work  constantly  varies.  Orders 
may  come  with  a  rush  or  there  may  be  long  slack  internals  with  almost  nothing  doing. 
In  any  case  Ipswich  is  not  a  great  boot  centre.  The  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
trade  is  not  considerable.  It  is  practically  all  time  work,  wages  ranging  from  3s.  6d.  a 
week  for  a  beginner  to  13s.  for  a  very  good  operative  on  full  time.  The  average,  our 
informant  thought,  might  be  10s.,  but  most  people  gave  8s.  as  the  average  in  Norwich 
and  Ipswich.  Conditions  are  about  the  same  in  all  the  houses,  which  are  not  numerous. 
Foremen  and  forewomen  judge  what  the  girl  is  worth  and  the  day  pay  is  according.  Hardly 
any  married  women  are  in  the  trade.    They  are  irregular  time  keepers ;  girls  are  steadier. 

The  principal  boot  factory  was  then  employing  about  forty  women.  They  started 
a,t  8.0  and  closed  at  4.30,  as  work  was  scarce.  A  number  of  their  girls  were  unemployed. 
One  firm  (employing  about  a  dozen  women)  said  they  could  buy  some  kinds  of  ready-made 
boots  from  Leicester  cheaper  than  they  could  make  the  same  in  Ipswich. 

(2)  Tailoring. 

A.  — Mrs.  Gentry  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  For  the  last  forty  years  she  has  done 
tailoring  of  a  rather  better  kind.    The  rates  paid  are  : — 

Trousers  :  7|d.  or  8|d.  per  pair  without  buttonholes.    She  can  make  two  pairs 
in  a  long  day. 

Waistcoats  :  Measure  orders,  Is.  Id.  each,  without  buttons.    Cannot  quite  make 
two  in  a  day. 

In  summer  she  earns  from  5s.  to  7s.  from  one  shop,  but  she  does  other  odd  work  and 
manages  to  keep  herself  occupied.  Sometimes  there  is  such  a  rush  of  work  that  she  could 
employ  two  assistants.  At  other  times  she  goes  to  the  shop  and  may  come  away  with 
only  two  pairs  of  trousers.  She  also  does  mending  and  altering  for  a  shop  which  has  its 
goods  made  "  somewhere  away  in  the  country  "  so  cheaply  and  badly  that  they  have  to 
be  altered  by  her.  It  is  found  cheaper  to  pay  her  a  few  pence  for  altering  than  to  pay 
carriage  to  send  the  parcel  back.  Rates  have  hardly  altered  in  forty  years — if  anything 
they  have  risen  slightly.    Mrs.  Gentry  has  never  had  out-relief. 

B.  — Ellen  Gayfer  works  for  a  tailoring  firm  who  do  a  great  deal  of  the  commonest  and 
worst  paid  slop  work.  She  makes  tiousers  and  vests,  and  has  been  four  years  with  the 
firm.  She  is  paid  piecework  and  supplies  hei  own  thread.  The  work  is  irregular,  and 
she  would  think  herself  fortunate  if  she  took  8s.  a  week  all  the  year  round.  She  is  an 
expert  hand,  and  does  not  earn  below  6s.  per  week.  It  has  not  been  more  than  6s.  lately. 
She  has  taken  as  much  as  10s.,  though  only  on  rare  occasions,  about  three  times  in  two 
years.  She  pays  her  mother  4s.  6d.  for  her  keep.  Lodgings— to  live  as  one  of  a  family 
with  bed-room  to  oneself— can  be  had  in  Ipswich  for  6s.  or  7s.  per  week,  all  included. 
She  did  not  think  anything  respectable  could  be  had  below  that. 
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!  Rates  were  as  follows  : — 

f 

\  Trousers. — Low  class,  making  right  through  except  buttons  and  buttonholes,  7d.  per 

j  pair.  Next  class,  better,  8d.  per  pair.    Next  class,  better,  lid.  or  Is.  3d.  per  pair. 

I 

I  Coa^s.— Short.    Stock,  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  each  ;  measure,  Is.  9d. 

I 

j  Vests. — Evening,  Is.  9d. 

Overcoats. — Stock,  2s. 

kJ. — Maud  Raison  works  for  another  firm  where  only  order  or  bespoke  work  is  taken. 
Rates  are  : — 

Overcoats  (without  buttons  or  buttonholes). — 3s.  6d. 

Men's  Jackets. — From  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 

She  can  earn  from  10s.  to  12s.  fairly  regularly.  She  used  to  be  a  boot  hand,  and  earned 
good  money,  but  lately  there  has  been  very  little  doing.  She  was  paid  10s.  time,  but 
"when  work  was  slack  she  sometimes  took  as  little  as  5s.,  4s.,  or  2s.  A  friend  of  hers  has 
lis.  as  a  boot  machinist.    She  herself  at  one  time  took  work  out.    The  rates  were  : — 

Fitting  ladies'  shoes,  4d.  per  dozen  pairs.  I 

Fitting  ladies'  boots,  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  ' 

Putting  in  stays,  lining,  beading,  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  ■  7  ■ 

It  took  her  about  two  hours  to  do  a  dozen.    She  was  a  fair  average  worker. 

Neither  Miss  Gayfer  nor  Miss  Raison  appeared  to  be  of  the  class  who  would  come  on 
the  outdoor  roll.  In  the  former  case  the  girl  was  anxious  to  go  to  service,  but  her  father 
did  not  like  her  to  leave  home.  When  seen  at  a  girls'  club  both  girls  were  comfortably 
dressed  and  seemed  in  fairly  good  circumstances.  They  certainly  had  no  signs  of  poverty 
about  them.  The  tailoring  girls  hold  themselves  aloof  from  those  employed  at  the  corset 
factory,  though  the  latter  earn  better  wages.  We  should  judge  from  conversations  with 
a  dozen  girls  who  were  doing  tailoring  work  that  not  1  per  cent,  were  trying  to  live — in 
the  sense  of  entirely  supporting  themselves — upon  what  they  earned.  Compare  Illustrative 
Cases,  Ipswich  No.  3  (Appendix  P). 

(3). — Sackmaking  and  Mending  and  Tent-making. 

There  are  only  two  firms  employing  women  at  this  work,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  and 
they  employ  about  forty  between  them,  including  in  the  one  case  several  widows  of 
ioimer  workmen.  The  work  at  sacks  is  rough  and  the  pay  low.  {See  Illustrative  Cases, 
Ipswich,  No.  4,  Appendix  P).  The  tent  making  is  rather  better  paid,  but  the  women  are 
gradually  being  superseded  by  machinery  which  is  worked  by  men.  When  there  is  pres- 
sure ol  work  any  number  of  women  will  apply  to  take  home  sacks. 

(4). — Laundries. 

There  are  at  least  two  steam  laundries  employing  about  100  women  between  them. 
The  numbers  vary  a  httle  in  summer  and  winter.  One  of  them  does  not  discharge  the 
workers,  but  manages  to  keep  going  during  the  slack  time.  One  private  laundry  employs 
forty  or  fifty  women  in  summer,  but  only  about  a  dozen  at  Christmas  time.  There  is 
never  any  lack  of  ordinary  laundry  hands.  Skilled  ironers  are  often  brought  from  a 
distance  in  summer.  The  rates  of  the  Laundry  Association  are  paid — all  ironers  on  piece, 
washers  on  time.  The  earnings  for  washers  are  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  day,  and  for  ironers 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  day. 

429.  0 
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(5). — Nursing. 

A  number  of  women  on  the  parish  books  return  themselves  as  "  nurses."  A  large  Nursej' 
Home  *  employs  watchers  from  time  to  time  to  sit  by  the  beds  of  poor  and  sick  people  during 
the  night.  The  usual  pay  for  an  unskilled  and  inexperienced  "nurse" — a  person  who  will 
keep  awake  and  see  that  the  patient  does  not  get  out  of  bed — is  Is.  per  night.  For  more 
skill  and  a  little  experience  Is.  6d.  or  even  2s.  per  night  is  charged.  The  employment  is- 
somewhat  irregular,  but,  for  some  reason,  the  women  seem  to  prefer  it  to  charing,  for  which 
the  usual  pay  is  Is.  6d.  per  day  with  food. 

We  interviewed  the  matron  of  the  Nurses'  Home.  She  has  a  wide  experience  of  work 
among  the  poor  and  the  conditions  of  their  lives  in  Ipswich.  The  guardians  pay  £15  15s. 
per  annum  to  the  funds  of  the  Home,  and  in  return  for  this  cases  recommended  by  the 
relieving  officer,  and  others  who  are  poor,  are  nursed  free.  Wives  of  men  earning  £1 
a  week  and  upwards  are  not  attended  during  confinement,  but  are  told  to  call  in  a  doctor. 
Similarly  with  wives  of  men  in  clubs.  The  matron  believed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
miscuous charity  in  Ipswich,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  injudicious  district 
visitors  helped  to  pauperise  the  people  and  to  sap  their  independence.  People  belonged 
to  three  or  four  denominations  in  order  to  obtain  benefits  from  the  clergy  and  visitors 
of  each.  She  had  heard  women  comparing  notes  :  "  If  you  are  getting  parish  relief 
I  shall  go  and  ask  for  it."  She  thought  district  visitors  often  encouraged  people  to  apply 
for  relief,  and  that  lavish  charity  and  doles  made  people  less  willing  to  help  each  other. 
She  instanced  an  old  woman  who  had  become  so  blind  that  she  could  not  do  her  errands. 
She  was  in  receipt  of  out-relief  and  asked  her  neighbour — a  man — to  buy  her  loaf  for  her, 
giving  him  the  money.  He  charged  her  a  penny  each  time.  "  No  one  cared  to  do  the 
smallest  kindness  for  nothing."  An  old  woman,  bedridden,  had  a  married  daughter  living 
next  door  and  another  within  ten  minutes'  walk.  Neither  would  look  after  the  old  woman 
and  wished  the  nurse  to  come  every  day  or  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the  House.  Finally 
the  daughter  living  next  door  was  paid  by  the  Nursing  Home  to  look  after  her  mother. 
The  matron  wj  s  convinced  that  the  ministration  of  the  nurses  prevented  many  old  people 
applying  for  out-relief  or  for  admission  to  the  House.  She  considered  that  out-relief  was 
carefully  administered  and  she  did  not  believe  that  there  were  cases  of  hardship  which 
were  not  relieved.  The  town  was  divided  among  the  nurses  and  every  district  was  well 
covered. 


*  The  Ijiswich  Nurses'  Home  is  composed  of  five  separate  departments  — 

I.  A  private  nursing  staff  of  twenty-four  nurses. 
II.  Six  district  nurses. 

III.  Ten  cottage  nurses. 

IV.  A  midwifery  training  school  registered  and  recognised  by  the  Central  Midwives'  Board.  Six 
pupils. 

V.  A  surgical  home  for  the  reception  of  private  patients. 

I.  Only  this  department  can  be  considered  self-supporting  and  remunerative.    Its  profits  partly  supply 

the  deficiency  on  the  wording  of  the  district  and  cottage  nursing  departments  and  provide  a  fund 
for  the  pensioning  of  the  nurses. 

II.  The  district  work  is  carried  on  at  a  loss.    Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  district  nurses  are 

raised  by  means  of  (a)  subscriptions  (about  £300  in  1906);  (i)  donations  (about  £10);  {r)  offer- 
tories (about  £30)  and  {d)  small  fees  received  from  patients,  usually  a  penny  a  visit  (about  £30), 
All  parish  cases  are  nursed  entirely  free.  The  Guardians'  subscriptions  amount  to  £15  15s.  per 
annum.  During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1906,  19,459  visits  were  paid  in  all.  Of  these, 
3,450  were  to  parish  cases  at  a  cost  of  5].d.  each  visit,  making  the  total  cost  of  parish  nursing  about 
£75.    The  district  nurses  are  all  fully  trained. 

III.  The  cottage  nurses  or  helps  go  into  the  homes  of  small  clerks,  mechanics  and  labourers.    They  nurse 

the  patients  and  do  the  work  of  the  house,  prepare  meals,  look  after  the  children,  etc.  They  cost 
about  14s.  a  week,  but  are  sent  out  at  sums  varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  21s.  according  to  their  experience 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  a  loss  on  them  as  so  many  cases  ai  e  nurted  below 
cost  pi  ice.    They  are  only  partly  trained. 

IV.  The  training  school  pays  its  way.    Applications  to  take  pupils  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 

the  country,  but  the  number  that  can  be  trained  is  strictly  limited  by  the  number  of  cases. 

V.  The  surgical  home  was  only  opened  in  January,  190G,  and  owing  to  initial  expenses  upon  furniture, 

etc.,  jt  has  hitherto  shown  a  loss,  but  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  pay.  It  is  fitted  up  v.  ith  an  t  perating, 
theatre,  sterilizer,  electric  light,  etc.  It  is  designed  for  the  reception  of  those  patients  who  do  noD- 
care  to  accept  the  charity  of  the  hospital,  yet  who  wish  for  the  advantage  of  good  nursing  and 
cannot  pay  high  fees.  The  terms  are  from  two  guineas  to  five  guineas  per  week.  Since  the 
opening  of  this  home  the  hospital  has  closed  its  doors  to  better  class  patients. 
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(iv)  Charities. 

There  is  no  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Ipswich.  A  meeting  with  a  view  to 
forming  one  was  called  by  the  Mayor  in  February,  1906,  but  nothing  had  been  done  up  to 
December.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  Church  Army  in  the  town.  There  are  many 
charitable  persons,  notably  a  lady  guardian,  who  is  very  active  in  visiting  and  finding 
work  for  the  poor.  She  also  does  some  feeding  of  school  children.  The  endowed  charities 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  numerous.    The  following  are  examples. 

There  are  seventy-six  old  people  in  almhouses,  of  whom  forty-four  are  foundation 
inmates  entirely  supported  by  the  endowment ;  three  pay  Is.  rent ;  thirteen  are  housed 
rent  free  and  their  other  expenses,  7s.  per  week  at  least,  are  paid  by  charitable  persons. 

Braham's  Charity  pays  7s.  a  week,  every  Friday,  to  ten  persons  who  live  in  their 
own  homes. 

There  are  charities  in  certain  parishes,  e.g.,  an  endowment  in  St.  Clement's  parish, 
administered  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  who  are  trustees.  The  income  of  this 
oharity  is  about  £340  per  annum.  Of  this  the  greater  part  is  at  present  absorbed  in  repairs 
to  property,  etc.  About  £140  is  distributed,  two-thirds  in  St.  Clement's,  and  one-third 
in  Trinity.  From  10s.  to  20s.  per  quarter  is  allowed  to  recipients  selected  by  the  trustees 
according  to  merit.    They  know  the  people  and  think  the  right  cases  are  selected. 

Samuel  Green's  Charity,  about  £18  per  annum,  is  also  distributed  in  St.  Clement's, 
on  November  28th,  to  those  who  present  themselves  at  the  church  and  are  resident  in  the 
parish.    The  trustees  exercise  their  discretion. 

{v)  Policy  of  the  Guardians, 

Of  the  thirty  guardians,  four  are  women.  The  election  of  guardians  here  is  not  on 
political  lines.  Not  much  interest  is  taken  in  it.  There  are  guardians  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  but  politics  are  kept  out  of  board  affairs.  There  is  no  dominating  party. 
There  are  several  Labour  men  on  the  board,  and  the  board  is  becoming  more  tinged  with 
their  ideas.  The  chairman  considers  them,  on  the  whole,  good  men,  and  thinks  the  Ipswich 
Board  is  one  of  the  most  purely  administered  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  competent  business  men  to  come  forward  and  serve.  There  are  at  least  two  fairly 
pronounced  Socialists  on  the  board.  Both  push  for  liberal  out-relief.  They  particularly 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Labour  Test  men.  Labour  is  strongly  represented  on  the  Labour 
Test  Committee. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  summarised  above  and  detailed  fully  in  Appendix  E 
show  a  continuous  and  steady  increase  of  out-relief  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease  in  indoor 
xelief.  The  house  is  overcrowded.  Two  explanations  are  offered.  One  is  that  trade 
has  been  bad  in  Ipswich  as  elsewhere.  The  unemployed  question  has  come  prominently 
to  the  front  in  recent  years.*    At  the  time  of  our  visit  (Dec.  1906)  the  large  engineering 

*  Several  rival  agencies  have  tackled  the  unemployed  problem  in  Ipswich.  Two  years  ago  the  town  council 
refused  to  have  a  Distress  Committee  and  told  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  that  it  was  the  duty 
■of  the  guardians  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  Then  suddenly,  without  notice  to  the  guardians,  the 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  for  Paving  and  Lighting,  found  work  for  a  number  of  unemployed.  This  is 
their  attitude  again  this  winter.  They  proceed  to  employ  a  number  of  men  themselves  on  works  at  present 
Tinremunerative,  but  which  may  be  of  value  as  the  town  develops,  making  roads  and  developing  property  just 
■outside  Ipswich.  The  works  are  in  the  nature  of  relief  works,  but  not  subject  to  any  Local  Government  Board 
or  other  central  control,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  undertaken  under  the  Unemployed  Act.  In  fact,  the  corpora- 
tion prefers  to  deal  with  the  question  in  this  way  and  secure  a  free  hand  for  themselves.  At  present  (15-12-06) 
the  Paving  and  Lighting  Committee  is  employing  187  men  developing  their  estate  outside  the  town.  The 
men  work  four  days  a  week,  piece  work,  and  are  paid  so  much  per  cubic  yard  of  earth  moved.  There  are 
forty  more  applicants  for  work  than  they  can  employ. 

There  is  a  Distress  Committee,  which  runs  a  Labour  Bureau,  tries  to  find  work  through  private  employers, 
and  does  a  little  emigration  work.  It  meets  once  a  month.  It  has  no  relief  works  of  its  own  and  is  discouraged 
by  the  corporation.  The  tone  is  "  We  were  first  in  the  field  and  had  organised  before  ever  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee existed." 

In  past  years  there  has  been  also  a  Town  Rdief  Association,  which  finds  work  out  of  voluntary  contributions 
lor  those  unemployed  in  times  of  special  stress.  Two  years  ago  this  Association  spent  £400  on  making  a  road 
on  a  private  estate,  and  were  assigned  a  plot  by  the  proprietor  from  which  their  men  were  to  raise  stone?.  It 
wa5  hoped  to  cover  some  of  the  cost  by  the  sale  of  these  stones,  but  none  could  be  found  and  so  there  were 
aone  to  sell.  The  Relief  Association  still  exists  and  is  organised  in  view  of  emergency,  but  has  not  acted 
so  far  this  year  and  does  not  at  present  expect  to  do  so,  as  employment  is  good.  Some  of  the  large  works 
have  orders  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  guardian's  Labour  Test.  Last  year  the  men  worked  at  granite  breaking,  stone  raising, 
firewood  making.  This  year  they  began  (12-12-06)  stone  raising  for  road  mending.  There  were  thirty 
applicants.  If  a  man  has  not  resided  for  the  previous  twelve  months  in  Ipswich  an  order  for  the  House  is 
given.    But  the  Hou33  is  already  crowded. 

429.  O  2 
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works  had  orders  for  some  time  to  come  and  it  was  expected  that  appKcations  for  un- 
employed relief  would  diminish  this  winter.  The  second  explanation  is  that  there  is; 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  give  out-relief  more  freely  instead  of  offering 
the  House.  The  experienced  superintendent  relieving  officer  thinks  that  the  persons  who 
benefit  by  this  are  those  who  would  not  in  any  case  have  gone  into  the  house,  but  would 
have  kept  themselves  by  help  of  their  friends  and  relations.  He  does  not  think  they 
would  have  been  kept  going  by  their  own  increased  earnings.  He  could  not  point  to 
any  of  the  current  cases  whose  out-reUef  might  be  curtailed  on  the  ground  of  earnings. 

-"I  There  are  Standing  Orders  and  Rules  printed  in  book  form  for  the  guidance  of  the  board^ 
but  these  tend  to  be  less  observed.  A  reference  to  the  cases  tabulated  in  Appendix  E 
(4)  will  best  indicate  the  usual  practice.  Case-papers  are  [used,  and  an  inquiry  form  is 
sent  to  employers  for  particulars  of  earnings  of  applicants  for  the  preceding  four  weeks. 
Omitting  relief  in  kind,  fourteen  are  receiving  5s.  a  week ;  one,  4s.  6d.  ;  ten,  4s.  ;  five, 
3s.  6d.  ;  thirteen,  3s.  ;  five,  2s.  6d.  ;  four,  2s.  This  amounts  to  £9  lis.  6d.  per  week 
or  an  average  for  fifty-two  cases  of  3s.  8d.  The  total  weekly  rental  (fifty-one  cases),  is 
£10  7s.  6d.  or  an  average  of  4s.  Id.  The  wages  earned  is  a  more  speculative  quantity. 
Taking  the  cases  of  forty-five  wives  and  widows  (omitting  Nos.  5,  41,  46)  the  total  weekly 
wage  is  about  £11  10s.,  or  an  average  of  5s.  Id.  Food  is  mentioned  as  being  given  in  three 
cases  only,  but  it  is  probably  given  in  most  instances  where  women  go  out  to  wash  and 
char.  There  is  no  fixed  amount  allowed  for  each  dependent  child.  Each  case  is  taken  on 
its  merits  and  there  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  make  this  more  than  an  empty  formula, 
or  an  excuse  for  haphazard  treatment.  Relief  is  not  reduced  immediately  a  child  begins- 
to  earn  but  it  is  continued  for  two  quarters  to  enable  the  parent  to  provide  for  initial 
expenditure  (No.  12).  It  may  be  then  reduced  bv  as  little  as  half  a  stone  of  flour  (No.  7).* 
If  guardians  threatened  to  withdraw  relief,  unless  sons  increased  their  contributions,  it  i& 
feared  they  might  leave  home  (No.  22).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  some  parents 
apply  for  relief  without  the  knowledge  of  children  willing  to  contribute,  and  that  reluctant 
sons  pay  when  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  House  {see  Refusals,  below).  In  a  case  of 
illness  the  board  may  increase  the  relief  (No.  16).  Personal  supervision  by  a  guardian, 
may  improve  an  applicant's  character  (No.  3)  ;  and  pressure  from  the  board  may  force 
a  woman  from  rough  and  irregular  work  to  something  cleaner  and  more  permanent,  if 
not  much  better  paid  (No.  19).  A  number  of  cases  are  those  of  widows,  whose  husbands 
were  in  sick  or  death  clubs,  or  in  friendly  societies  (Nos.  1,  3,  9,  33,  34,  35,  40,  42,  43). 
In  six  of  these  cases  (Nos.  33,  34,  35,  40,  42,  43),  particulars  are  given  of  the  date  of  the 
husband's  death,  the  amount  received  from  the  clubs,  and  the  date  of  applying  for  relief. 
The  amounts  were  £16,  £16,  £12  4s.  6d.,  £10  12s.,  £20,  and  £22.  and  the  periods  which 
elapsed  before  the  guardians  were  asked  to  help  were  five,  two,  five,  two,  four,  and  four 
months  respectively.  If  the  family  budgets  are  correctly  stated — and  every  effort  is 
made  in  Ipswich  to  ascertain  the  facts — then  some  of  the  paupers  have  a  meagre  margin 
to  live  on  after  rent  is  paid.  A  childless  old  couple  of  seventy- one  years  of  age  sustain 
themselves  on  about  3s.  a  week  (No.  37).  A  widow  of  twenty-eight,  with  four  dependent 
children,  supports  her  household  on  about  7s.  3d.  and  a  stone  of  flour  (No.  30).  We 
found  and  visited  two  cases  of  mothers,  able-bodied  but  not  earning  anything,  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  for  four  and  three  dependent  children. 

Amelia  Bean.  Widow,  32.  Children  12,  11,  9,  7,  Lodges  with  her  mother.  Husband  died  November 
26th,  1900.  Mrs.  Bean  applied  for  out-relief  on  October  3rd,  1906,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  father 
with  whom  she  hved.  She  is  at  present  not  earning.  One  of  the  boys  has  fever.  Guardians  are  giving  out- 
relief  for  twelve  weeks.  When  her  case  comes  up  again  before  the  Relief  Committee,  if  there  is  no  sickness  in 
the  house,  she  will  be  urged  to  earn  something.  She  will  probably  take  in  some  sewing  at  home.  Ipswich 
ladies  find  work  for  such  cases. 

/ ohn  Canaby,  35.  Wife,  35.  Three  children  dependent,  youngest  twelve  months.  Husband  suffers  from 
tabes  dorsalis  and  doctor  gives  little  hope  of  his  being  able  to  work  again.  Woman  is  able-bodied  and  looks 
after  children.  Income— 5s.  from  parish  and  3s  from  man's  club.  Rent,  3s.  9d.,  i.e.,  surplus  of  4s.  3d.  When 
visited  they  were  at  dinner  (tea,  condensed  milk,  bread  and  butter  or  margarine  and  a  jam  pot  full  of  what 
looked  like  mutton  bones).  Stated  that  they  had  no  other  help  whatever  and  that  they  were  treated  "  all 
right  "  by  the  relieving  officer.  The  woman  had  not  been  urged  to  work  by  the  guardians  since  she  had  out- 
reiief.  She  formerly  worked  at  the  stay  factory  and  earned  7s.  or  8s.  Continued  there  till  her  first  child  was 
born.    She  has  not  worked  there  since,  and  machinery  is  now  doing  the  work  she  formerly  did. 

*  Relief  in  kind  is  given  in  the  shape  of  varying  quantities  of  flour.  Twelve  recipients  who  were 
questioned  stated  that  they  used  the  flour  for  making  bread  or  puddings  and  did  not  exchange  it.  In  two 
cases  only  was  the  bread  baked  at  home.  In  the  other  cases  it  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  bakehouse 
because  of  the  absence  of  ovens,  or  because  ovens  were  too  small,  or  because  of  the  cost  of  coal.  The  baker's 
usual  charge  is  a  penny  for  three  loaves.  Very  few  people  make  and  b  ike  their  own  bread  in  Ipswich. 
Ovens  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Where  there  is  an  oven  in  the  house  it  appears  to  add  M.  a  week  to: 
a  is.  rental. 
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(vi)  Effects  of  Refusal  of  Out-Relief. 

W e  may  conveniently  place  here  a  case  of  which  we  have  reliable  particulars,  and  which 
shows  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  relief  sometimes  makes  no  difference  on  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

Kate  Rodwell.  Widow,  61.  This  is  a  case  which  has  been  on  and  off  relief  for  years.  The  last  time  Mrs, 
Rodwell  went  off  it  was  because  a  boy  of  fourteen  began  to  earn.  She  went  off  in  May  and  stayed  off  till 
November.  She  has  now  been  put  on  permanen'ly,  being  infirm  and  the  boy's  wages  insufficient  to  keep 
both.  Till  she  became  too  infirm  to  work  she  took  in  the  same  amount  of  washing,  whether  on  or  off  relief. 
She  washed  for  one  family,  by  which  she  earned  about  3s.  6d.  a  week. 

The  relieving  officers  could  recall  but  one  case  reported  for  bad  conduct  during  the  last 
three  years.  This  was  a  woman  seen  "  keeping  company  "  with  a  man.  Her  out-relief 
was  stopped  for  two  weeks  and  the  man  disappeared.   No  effects  on  her  earnings  were  visible. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  precisely  the  effects  of  a  refusal  of  relief.  We  went 
carefully  through  the  books  and  took  out  the  cases  in  which  the  guardians  had  made  "  no 
order,"  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas.  Of  the  twelve  cases  seven  refer  to  persons  seventy 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Cases  in  which  Applications  for  out-relief  were  refused  by  the  Guardians,  from  Lady-Day  to 

Michaelmas,  1906. 

No.  1. — Widow,  75.  Living  alone.  She  had  received  2s.  6d.  a  week  out-relief  for  five  years  and  had  been, 
helped  by  a  friend  to  about  the  same  amount.    She  had  earned  Is.  3d.  and  some  food  per  week  at  housework. 

29-3-06.    Medical  officer's  certificate.    House  and  woman  filthy.    Out-relief  stopped. 

The  woman  is  still  living  in  the  same  place.    She  has  never  applied  since.    "  Such  cases  are  a  mystery."' 

No.  2.— Man,  71.    He  had  received  2s.  6d.  out-relief  for  two  terms  of  six  weeks. 

7-6-06.  He  obtained  a  Uttle  work  and  did  not  apply  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  came  again  and  an  order  was  - 
made  for  twelve  weeks. 

2-8-06.  He  found  another  job  and  did  not  apply  again  till  November,  when  he  was  given  further  relief. 
His  job  would  bring  him  in  about  9s.  or  10s.  a  week,  emptying  a  lighter.  Recently  he  fell  into  a  hole  while 
at  his  work,  and  suffered  from  the  shock.    Other  men  will  not  work  with  him  as  he  cannot  work  as  hard  as  they.  , 

No.  3. — Widow,  59.  First  application  24-3-06.  She  was  then  earning  odd  coppers  running  errands.  She 
also  looked  after  her  son's  home.  She  said  he  earned  about  £1  per  week  but  employer  reported  an  average  of 
27s.  for  the  preceding  six  weeks.  The  son's  wife  earned  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week.  The  five  dependent 
children  were  looked  after  by  applicant  when  the  father  and  mother  were  at  work.  Guardians  judged  she 
was  worthy  of  her  hire  and  made  "  no  order." 

No.  4.— Husband,  67.    Wife,  66.    Man  out  of  work  and  wife  bedridden.    Had  received  out-relief  continu- 
ously smce  December,  1904.    Doctor  reported  man  able  to  work  if  work  were  obtainable. 

_  12-4-06.    Job  found  for  him  under  the  corporation  ;  street  sweeping  at  14s.  per  week.    A  granddaughter 
13  m  and  out  of  the  house  and  looks  after  his  wife. 

No.  5.— Widow,  38.  A  boys  earns  about  2s.  6d.  selling  newspapers.  Three  dependent  children.  A  twelve 
weeks  case,  receiving  out-rehef  since  May,  1904.  Woman  earns  7s.  to  8s.  a  week  at  sackwork.  Her  employers 
informed  relieving  officer  that  she  could  earn  twice  this  amount  if  she  put  in  a  full  week's  work. 

21-6-06.    Woman  cautioned  by  the  board.    Out-relief  continued.  ■  ' 

19-7-06.    Order  ran  out.    Case  reviewed.    Out-relief  continued  for  four  weeks. 

2-8-06.  Woman  still  earning  about  the  same.  Relief  stopped.  Reported  to  be  "  carrvin-  on  "  with  a 
married  man.  Sue  never  worked  on  pay  d^ys  but  took  her  money  and  went  ofE  with  this  man.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  by  a  shopkeeper  who  lived  opposite  and  who  objected  to  paying  rates  to  help  such  women.  She 
lTy    s!e  cteTo'l  ^  ^^^^^^  wife  is  in  the  infirm! 

we^kat'^miTsffiV^  ^'^^^^  .^l^e  .^^n  is  employed  at  stone-breaking  for  the  corporation  four  days  a 
week  at  about  3s.  6d.  a  day.  His  wife  is  ill  (psonasts).  He  applied  for  out-relief  for  her,  but  guardians  niade 
no  order  on  the  ground  that  he  was  being  found  work  by  the  corporation.  Subsequen  ly  wife  becamerm 
that  she  was  removed  to  the  infirmary.    This  is  the  man  mentioned  in  Case  No.  5. 

car^kc^d^ihtT  H^fnlf     ^^1  '"'"'Y  "^''^  ^^^'^^^^^^  ^^"^^  ^P"l'  1^04.    She  suffers  from 

cardiac  debility.    Her  folk  were  always  changing  houses  and  they  became  tired  of  her. 

shf;';^^  afd^rreSLLV^'^^  p-^^^^  ^^-^  -1^*--" 

No.  8.— Widow,  76.    She  had  never  received  out-relief. 

1       •^P^'^'^  reheving  officer  for  relief.    She  has  five  sons.    The  relieving  officer  wrote  to 

fndry  wish^dTl^^^^^^^  '""'l  -^^^       ^PPl^-*--  without' their  knowledg 

ana  tney  wished  it  withdrawn.    The  guardians  therefore  made  "  no  order." 
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No.  9.— Husband,  70.  Wife,  69.  Applied  for  relief  for  the  first  time  on  27-8-C6.  Two  sons  and  six  daughters 
are  married  and  away.  A  single  daughter  and  a  widowed  son  live  at  home.  One  married  daughter's  husband 
was  living  with  them,  his  wife  having  left  him  and  gone  to  live  with  another  man.  Their  four  children  were 
in  the  guardians'  St.  John's  Home,  chargeable.  The  man  had  been  in  the  workhouse  with  the  children,  and 
had  been  let  out  to  find  a  job.  Out-relief  was  granted  for  one  month,  but  was  then  discontinued  owing  to  the 
four  chargeable  grandchildren  and  overcrowding.  The  old  man  now  has  regular  work  on  Saturdays  in  the 
vegetable  market  and  the  relieving  officer  sees  him  bustling  about  the  town. 

No.  10.— Man,  74.  Seven  sons,  six  married,  one  single  ;  two  married  daughters.  An  active  old  man, 
livinc  in  lodgings,  for  which  he  pays  7s.  a  week.  The  relieving  ofiicer  wrote  two  or  three  times  to  sons  asking 
thenT  to  keep  their  father.  The  father  was  then  receiving  4s.  a  week  from  a  club  (in  this  club  if  a  man  is 
off  club  pay  for  forty-two  weeks  he  can  then  come  on  again).    The  sons  would  not  help. 

13_9_06.  The  guardians  refused  to  make  an  order  on  the  ground  that  the  family  should  help. 

24-9-06.  The  man  went  into  the  house,  whereupon  every  son  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  Is.  per  week. 
The  old  man  will  probably  come  out  of  the  house  and  oflScers  will  try  to  keep  the  sons  to  their  promise. 

Nq  II  Man,  75.    Received  4s.  out-relief  and  2s.  from  a  son.    Relief  stopped  because  the  son  took  him  in 

rather  than  let  him  enter  the  house. 

No.  12.  A  woman  with  a  number  of  sons  in  America.  She  herself  withdrew  the  application  for  a  month  and 

"  no  order  "  was  made.  Subsequently  she  was  put  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  3s.  a  week  on  the  recommendation 
of  bankers  and  others. 

(vii)  Out-Eelief  and  Women's  Wages. 

We  have  referred  above,  more  than  once,  to  Appendix  E.  (4).  It  contains  a  complete 
list,  with  details  of  cases,  of  the  female  wage-earners  in  families  into  which  out-relief  is  given, 
for  the  half-year  beginning  Michaelmas,  1906.  There  are  forty-eight  mothers  and  forty- 
eight  daughters,  representing  fifty-two  households.  All  these  are  permanent  cases,  or 
cases  which  will  become  permanent  but  have  only  applied  recently  and  are  therefore 
on  a  temporary  short  order.  There  are  no  female  wage-earners  in  any  of  the  temporary 
cases  that  have  applied  during  this  half-year  up  to  date  (13-12-08). 

The  occupations  of  the  mothers  and  of  the  daughters  have  been  summarised  in  Appendix 
E  (3).  This  table  should  be  compared  with  the  census  returns  of  occupations,  Appendix 
D  (2).  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  direct  comparison  in  all  cases.  For  example,  we  do  not 
know  the  number  of  women  employed  by  upholsterers  in  the  town.  We  know  it  is  not 
a  considerable  trade.  We  visited  two  factories  employing  twenty-two  women  between 
them.  One  mother,  receiving  out-relief,  is  returned  as  working  in  an  upholstery  factory. 
Similarly  there  are  two  mothers  and  two  daughters  returned  under  tailoring.  There  are 
none  returned  for  the  boot,  stationery,  and  confectionery  trades.  Two  mothers  are 
returned  as  sack  workers.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  this  figure  with  the  total  unemployed, 
because,  of  the  forty  women  employed  in  sack  and  tent  making,  many  are  tent  machinists 
as  well  as  sack  makers  or  menders.  Moreover,  the  two  pauper  sack  workers  may  have 
happened  to  take  in  sack  work  at  a  busy  time  along  with  a  number  of  other  extra  hands. 
Again,  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  women  employed  in  laundries  at  Ipswich.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Returns,  1901  {see  Appendix  D.  (2)  ),  there  were  510  women  engaged 
in  "  Laundry  and  Washing  Service,"  and  303  as  "  charwomen."  According  to  our  tables 
(Appendix  E.  (3)  )  only  one  woman,  definitely  described  as  a  laundry  worker,  is  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  (No.  23).  Probably  several  who  are  returned  under  "  charing,"  "  washing," 
"  mangling,"  work  in  the  laundries  in  the  summer.  The  tables  (Appendix  E.  (3)  )  show 
that  about  thirty  mothers,  receiving  out-relief,  are  engaged  in  these  occupations. 
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(i)  Area  and  Population. 


District. 

Area 

Population 
(1901). 

Total  Outdoor 
Paupers  (half 
year  ending; 
Lady  Day,  1906) 

Paupers  60 
years  and 

IIUVV  til  Clo. 

Widows  with 
children. 

No.  1  - 

20,514 

14,327 

241 

180 

17 

No.  2  - 

17,400 

4,818 

126 

105 

5 

No.  3  - 

17,837 

8,236 

262 

177 

22 

55,751 

27,381 

629 

462 

44 

The  union  of  Yeovil  covers  a  large  area  and  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  under 
a  relieving  officer.  No.  1  district  includes  Yeovil  town  (population,  11,301),  some  villages 
and  scattered  hamlets.  No.  2  district  is  entirely  rural,  the  largest  village  having  a  popu- 
lation of  818  and  the  smallest  54.  No.  3  district  contains  the  villages  of  South 
Petherton  (population,  1,997),  Martock  (1,966),  Stoke-sub-Hamdon  (1,614)  and  seven  or 
eight  others  of  smaller  size  {see  Appendix  P  (1)).  There  are  no  pay  stations,  Belief  is 
taken  round  by  the  officers,  who  use  bicycles,  and  visit  regularly.  The  largest  division 
(Martock)  is  sixteen  miles  across.  .  . 

(ii)  History  of  Out-Relief.  ^- 
The  statistical  history  of  out-relief  is  given  in  Appendix  F.  (3). 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  characteristic  industry  of  the  district  is  gloving,  which  gives  employment  to  men 
and  women.  The  census  returns  of  occupations  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G  (1).  They 
show  that  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Yeovil  about  500  males  and  700  females  were 
returned  as  glove-makers.  To  these  must  be  added  those  who  live  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  but  for  which  particulars  are  not  given  separately.  Altogether  about  800  single 
women  and  800  married  and  widowed  women  are  working  at  the  trade  in  their  homes  ; 
about  1,400  single  women  and  950  married  and  widowed  women  in  the  factories.  The 
total  number  of  men  returned  is  about  900,  of  whom  about  forty  work  at  home. 

In  Yeovil  town  between  300  and  400  men  are  connected  with  the  building  trade.  Car- 
penters, masons,  and  plasterers  are  paid  6d.  an  hour  ;  one  or  two,  extra  skilled,  get  6|d. 
Painteis  earn  about  5-|d.  Hours  are  6  to  6,  with  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  and  one 
hour  for  dinner ;  Saturday,  six-and-a-half  hours.  Total  fifty-nine  per  week.  Shop 
carpenters  have  a  fifty-nine  hour  week  all  the  year  round.  Outdoor  hanas  work  from 
light  till  dark.  Carpenters'  apprentices  are  taken  on  at  fourteen  for  five  years.  Wages 
2s,  6d.  for  six  months  ;  3s.  for  next  six  months  ;  4s.  6d.  for  second  year  ;  7s.  6d.  for  third 
year  ;  lis.  for  fourth  year  ;  and  about  14s.  for  the  fifth  year.  (About  forty  years  ago, 
apprentices  started  at  2s.  and  rose  Is.  per  annum.)  Mason  and  plasterer  boys  begin  at 
sixteen  and  learn  for  three  years,  earning  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s.,  respectively.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  boys  ready  to  learn  carpentering.  Some  of  the  masons  begin  as  mortar  boys. 
If  the  mortar  boy  takes  his  employer's  advice  and  learns  the  trade  of  a  mason  he  has  to 
begin  by  sacrificing  2s.  a  week  for  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  the  second 
year  he  is  promoted  to  what  he  was  earning  before  as  a  mortar  boy.  After  that  he  does 
better. 

In  their  own  interest  the  employers  try  to  retain  their  men  as  far  as  possible  during 
slack  time.  Work  seems  plentiful  for  skilled  men.  They  are  not  always  easy  to  obtain, 
and  often  come  from  other  districts.  But  in  the  winter  theie  is  some  scarcity  of  work 
for  low-skilled  labourers  in  the  town.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  (November,  1906)  many 
builders'  labourers  were  out  of  work.  Some  had  been  employed  on  speculative  building 
and  had  been  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  job.    The  majority  were  local  men  who  would 
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tave  to  tide  over  the  winter  with  the  help  of  semi-charitable  jobs,  e.g.,  an  afternoon  in 
a  garden  ;  some  might  find  work  at  the  local  iron  foundry,  where  labourers  earn  from  18s. 
to  20s,  for  a  full  week. 

Outside  Yeovil  town  the  chief  employment  for  men  is  on  the  land.  The  agricultural 
labourer  can  obtain  constant  work,  but  one  competent  observer  thought  that  the  hope- 
Isssness  of  materially  improving  his  position  or  of  providing  for  the  future,  through  efforts 
cf  his  own,  "  probably  depresses  and  discourages  "  him. 

Gloving. 

There  are  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  the  out-workers  in  the  gloving 
5ndustry.  A  medical  officer  thought  that  the  alternations  of  good  and  bad  times  induced 
thriftless  modes  of  life.  In  almost  every  cottage  the  sound  of  the  glove  machine  may  be 
ieard.  The  women  walk  into  Yeovil  from  the  surrounding  villages  to  fetch  the  work, 
or  they  arrange  with  some  neighbour  for  a  small  payment  to  bring  the  gloves  to  their 
cottages.  Earnings  in  the  cottages  range  from  about  2s.  earned  by  very  old  women, 
■or  by  the  widow  with  many  children  and  only  an  hour  to  spare  now  and  again,  to  about 
20s.  earned  by  the  young  girl  of  twenty  who  machines  the  best  kinds  of  gloves  and  has 
her  own  machine. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  size  of  the  factories 
and  thus,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  reduce  the  number  of  home  workers.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  electrical  machines  causes  more  employees  to  be  required  indoors.  The 
lining  and  a  certain  amount  of  button-holing  is  still  almost  exclusively  done  in  the  homes, 
the  gloves  being  stitched  and  the  linings  cut  out  in  the  factories. 

Men  do  all  the  work  in  preparing  the  skins.  The  yard  man  gets  the  wool  or  hair  o£E 
after  the  skin  has  been  chemically  prepared.  The  dyers  and  stainers  come  next.  Then 
there  is  stegging — making  the  skin  supple  after  it  has  been  dried.  Then  the  edges  must 
l)e  pared.  Finally,  the  cutters  cut  out  the  gloves.  It  is  after  this  that  the  gloves  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  women,  A  typical  glove-cutter  can  go  to  work  on  Wednesday 
morning  and  clear  4Cs.  or  45s,  by  Saturday,  This  class,  it  is  said,  drinks  a  great  deal  and 
rarely  saves. 

Walking  from  West  Coker  to  Yeovil  we  overtook  two  old  women  who  were  bringing  in 
the  gloves  they  had  done.  Both  were  over  sixty  and  neither  was  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
Mrs.  Brown's  husband  suffered  from  rheumatism  and  but  for  "  the  bit  she  made  at  the 
gloving  "  she  would  have  had  "  to  come  on  the  parish."  She  had  done  3s.  9d.  worth 
of  work.  Mrs.  Robinson  had  earned  4s,  She  took  care  of  a  daughter's  two  children, 
"while  the  daughter  did  laundry  work  at  the  "  big  house,"  The  work  was  regular,  but 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  did  "  linings,"  expected  to  be  slack  after  November,  but  with  button- 
holing and  tieing  (finishing  off  the  machined  backs)  she  could  earn  about  the  same.  The 
piece  rates  were  the  same  to  them  as  to  women  who  were  younger  and  could  work  faster. 

We  passed  a  child  of  about  fourteen  carrying  a  number  of  bundles.  She  was  taking  these 
to  a  factory  in  Yeovil,  where  she  would  receive  payment  and  bring  back  the  money  and 
the  fresh  bundles  for  the  women  who  cannot  walk  in.  On  fine  days  they  meet  her  at  the 
tillage  pump  on  her  return  to  receive  their  earnings  and  a  fresh  supply  of  work.  Each 
wonaan  pays  her  Id,  for  her  trouble,  unless  the  bundle  is  especially  large,  when  she 
leceives  l|d. 

Out-workers  learn  to  use  a  machine  in  their  homes.  They  either  buy  or  hire  one  from 
the  employer.  The  outwork  is  frequently  given  to  sisters  and  wives  of  men  and  boys 
employed  in  the  factories. 

(iv)  Policy  of  Guardians. 

In  Yeovil  much  more  interest  is  taken  in  Municipal  than  in  Guardians'  Elections. 
Tery  few  vote  in  the  latter— about  25  per  cent,  perhaps.  Out-relief  is  freely  given. 
At  the  last  election  one  ward  had  posters :  "  Vote  for  X.  and  out-relief  or  for  Y,  and 
the  Workhouse,"  Expenditure  on  out-relief  has  increased  in  the  town  of  Yeovil  in 
Tecent  years.  Some  guardians  think  they  are  doing  their  duty  by  granting  what  they 
consider  a  proper  amount  irrespective  of  its  possible  effect  on  the  population  generally. 
ISTo  one  likes  to  be  unpopular  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  anyone  wishing  to  be  elected  a 
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guardian  for  Yeovil  if  he  was  generally  known  as  likely  to  be  ready  with  the  "  Workhouse 
Test."  The  attitude  of  the  farmers  is  "  give  outdoor  relief,  it  is  cheaper  than  indoor." 
Of  the  guardians  who  may  be  described  as  working  men  or  representatives  of  the  workmg 
classes  some  are  not  so  willing  as  others  to  grant  out-relief  readily  or  lavishly.  Three, 
"  labour  members  "  were  elected  at  the  last  election.  This  is  the  first  time  there  has. 
been  a  specifically  "  labour  "  representation.  Other  members  of  the  board  think  this 
new  element  is  introducing  a  policy  of  reckless  out-relief  and  the  action  of  the  group  is 
marked  by  the  usual  suspicion  of  their  predecessors  and  by  partisanship  of  local 
interests.  A  list  of  paupers  is  printed.  The  relieving  officers  are  encouraged  to  ask 
for  information  regarding  earnings  of  paupers,  but  little  notice  seems  to  be  taken  of  such 
information.  The  officers  are  frequently  over-ruled  by  the  relief  committee.  Guardians 
will  do  anything  rather  than  offer  the  House.  Consequently  there  appear  some  old  and 
d'ccrepit  people,  and  some  incapable  women  with  children  who  are  kept  on  out-relief, 
when  they  would  probably  be  better  cared  for  in  the  House.  If  a  woman  appears  clean 
and  industrious,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  and  of  the  guardians, 
that  she  should  have  "  something  substantial."  Kent  is  always  considered  in  the  granting 
of  out-relief.  Thus  a  widow  with  four  children  paying  6s.  rent,  will  receive  higher  relief 
than  a  widow  with  the  same  number  of  children  who  only  pays  5s.  There  is  no  uniform 
scale.  The  books  show  widows  with  six  children  receiving  10s.,  and  widows  with  four 
children  receiving  the  same  amount.  The  children  are  rarely  taken  by  the  guardians. 
Very  little  relief  is  given  in  kind.  If  the  case  is  thought  suspicious  enough  for  relief  in 
kind  the  House  is  offered,  A  large  number  of  very  old  people  are  on  the  outdoor  roll 
{See  Appendix  F  (2)  ).  Out  of  636  paupers  462  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
Of  these  233  were  between  seventy  and  eighty,  seventy-eight  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
and  nine  between  ninety  and  100.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  moving  about 
among  the  younger  people.  Sons  and  daughters  who  leave  Yeovil  for  other  parts  of 
England  and  America  do  not  help  their  parents  at  home,  and  are  often  never  heard  of 
again.  There  is  a  prevalent  tendency  for  children  to  go  away  and  leave  their  parents 
to  the  mercy  of  charity  and  the  union.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  practice  has  not 
in  the  past  received  sufficient  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  guardians  though  they  are 
dealing  with  the  matter  more  stringently  now.  It  is  found  difficult  to  trace  the  where- 
abouts of  many  who  have  left  the  town  for  Canada  or  for  other  gloving  centres. 

Of  the  forty-four  widows  with  children  on  the  roll,  thirty  were  employed  in  the  gloving 
trade.  Some  were  earning  as  little  as  2s.  per  week  at  lining  done  in  the  intervals  of  minding 
house  and  children ;  others,  experienced  machinists,  were  earning  8s.  or  10s.  with  their 
own  machines.  Ten  of  the  widows  were  returned  as  charing  or  washing  for  neighbours. 
A  short  time  ago  the  workhouse  master  wanted  some  charing  done  in  the  House  and 
appKed  to  the  relieving  officer  for  some  able-bodied  women  to  do  it  at  Is.  6d.  a  day  with 
dinner.  Seven  women  were  found,  all  in  receipt  of  out-relief  of  amounts  from  2s.  6d.  to 
8s.  Only  one  remained.  The  others  frankly  preferred  to  remain  on  out-relief  and  to 
pick  up  what  they  could.  The  local  tradesmen  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
charwoman  who  will  work  at  all  regularly. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  present  Commission  (Q.  4330,  4331,  4337)  the  inspector  for 
this  district  suggested  drinking  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  high  pauperism  of  Yeovil. 
We  have  made  some  inquiries  on  the  point,  but  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  abnormal 
drinking  by  workers  in  the  gloving  industry.  The  Chaiiman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
a  magistrate  of  some  years'  standing,  states  that  he  is  convinced  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  allegation.  He  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  following  Report  presented  to  the 
annual  licensing  sessions,  February,  1907,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police  :— 

Superintendent's  Report.  ; 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  (Mr.  M.  Rutherford),  Mr.  A.  Linnett  (magistrates'  clerk)  read 
the  annual  licensing  report.  It  stated  that  there  were  thirty  ale-houses,  thirty-seven  beer  houses  (seven  of 
which  were  off-licenses),  one  off  wine  and  spirit  licence,  and  five  grocers'  licenses,  making  a  total  of  seventy- 
three  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  borough.  Four  beer-house  licenses  and  one 
grocer's  license  had  been  transferred  to  new  tenants  during  the  year,  and  during  the  same  period  seventeen 
persons  were  summoned  and  twenty-one  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness.  Twelve  were  strangers  to  the 
town.  Sixteen  were  convicted.  That  was  a  decrease  of  eight  in  the  number  summoned,  and  seven  in  the 
number  arrested,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  No  proceedings  had  been  taken  against  any  of  the 
license  holders  during  the  year,  and  as  all  the  houses  were  being  well-conducted  there  was  no  objection  to 
offer  to  the  renewal  of  the  licenses. 

"  The  Mayor  said  they  could  congratulate  the  borough  and  the  superintendent  upon  the  report,  which  was 
very  satisfactory." 
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Dealing  with  the  same  point,  a  clergyman  who  is  also  a  guardian  writes  : — 

"  I  do  not  consider  the  people  here  are  in  any  way  unusually  intemperate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  pauperism,  though  it  accounts  for  some 
of  it.  The  people  here  are  very  thriftless, taken  as  a  whole.  There  is  fartoo  much  indiscriminate  charity,  which 
does  much  harm  in  the  town,  and  whole  families  seem  content  to  live  only  for  to-day,  without  any  idea  of 
saving  for  to-morrow.  I  should  not  like  to  say  (and  I  know  himdreds  of  them)  that  there  is  any  large  amount 
of  drinking  among  glovers.  Of  course  one  comes  across  instances,  but  I  should  say  the  percentage  is  low 
rather  than  high.  .  .  .  I  do  not  find  much  drinking  among  the  poor  women — they  are  many  of  them  thriftless, 
bad  housewives,  and  dirty  in  their  habits  and  appearance,  but,  except  in  certain  instances,  not  an  intemperate 
lot." 
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TAUNTON  UNION. 


(i)  Area  and  Population. 

The  Taunton  Union  consists  of  about  40  parishes,  with  populations  varying  from  12,000 
to  25.  The  estimated  population  of  the  borough  in  1906  was  22,312.  The  parishes 
are  grouped  into  four  districts,  each  under  a  relieving  ofl&cer,  who  also  acts  as  registrar. 
See  Appendix  H  (3).    The  Board  of  Guardians  consists  of  fifty-six  members. 


(ii)  History  of  Out-Reliep. 

The  statistical  history  of  pauperism  is  given  in  Appendices  H  (1),  H  (2)  and  H  (4). 
It  is  summarized  here  for  convenience. 


Year  ending 
Lady  Day. 

Population. 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Number  Relieved. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

1871 

35,522 

2,044 

9,165 

11,209 

366 

3,670 

4,036 

1881 

35,978 

1,552 

5,977 

7,529 

253 

2,075 

2,328 

18!)1 

36,779 

1,466 

3,426 

4,892 

233 

936 

1,169 

1901 

38,643 

1,427 

2,175 

3,602 

202 

459 

661 

1903 

1,788 

1,951 

3,739 

221 

464 

685 

1905 

1,537 

1,630 

3,167 

209 

356 

565 

Year  Ending  Lady  Day,  1905. 


District. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Population 
1901. 

Number  of 
Paupers  Indoor 
and  Outdoor. 

Rate  of 
Population. 

Cost  of 
Out-Relief. 

Cost  per  Head 
of  Population. 

s.  d. 

No.  1  - 

6,413 

23,092 

268 

1  in  86-16 

419 

0  4-8 

l<o.  2  - 

19,555 

4,933 

105 

1  in  46-94 

371 

1  6-05 

No.  3  - 

21,405 

6,561 

117 

1  in  56-00 

381 

1  1-9 

No.  4  - 

22,010 

4,057 

75 

1  in  54-00 

309 

1  6-2 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions.  ■  * 

There  is  no  one  outstanding  industry  for  men  in  the  town  of  Taunton.  The  largest 
single  group  in  the  Census  Returns  (1901)  is  "  Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages, 
834."  Of  these  304  work  "on  railways."  The  next  largest  group  is  "building  and 
works  of  construction,  800."  There  are  148  shirtmakers  and  121  printers.  The  total 
number  of  males  above  ten  years  of  age  is  7,195.  Of  these  5,701,  or  79-2  per  cent.,  are 
engaged  in  occupations,  and  20-8  per  cent,  are  "retired  or  unoccupied."  The  total 
number  of  females  above  ten  years  of  age  is  9,598.  Of  these  3,158  (32-9  per  cent.)  un- 
married, and  1,004  (10-5  per  cent.)  married  or  widowed,  are  engaged  in  occupations, 
and  5,436  (56-6  per  cent.)  are  "retired  or  unoccupied."  The  largest  single  groups  of 
women  wage  earners  are  shirtmakers,  seamstresses,  915  ;  domestic  indoor  servants  (not 
in  hotels,  etc.),  858  ;  laundry  and  washing  service,  467  ;  silk  manufacture,  268.  These 
figures  are  for  the  municipal  borough  and  not  for  the  union.    See  Appendix  G  (1). 

In  the  town  of  Taunton  there  are  three  factories  employing  respectively  about  850, 
500,  and  400  women  and  girls,  exclusive  of  several  smaller  factories  and  of  the  women  who 
take  work  out  to  be  done  at  home.  The  factories  are  engaged  in  shirt,  collar  and  blouse 
making,  and  silk  throwing.  Work  is  fairly  regular,  short  time  being  necessary  sometimes, 
but  dismissals  because  of  slackness  do  not  occur.  "  We  could  not  risk  dismissing  any  of 
our  hands  even  if  work  were  a  little  slack,"  said  one  employer,  "  casual  labour  would  be 
of  no  use  to  us."  "  When  we  have  had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  training  a  girl  to  the 
collar  and  shirt  making,"  said  another  employer,  "  we  could  not  afford  to  turn  her  off 
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if  work  were  slack."  The  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  factories  are  skilled  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  had  some  training  in  their  work,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  the 
girl  to  come  to  the  factory  and  be  taken  on  as  a  casual  worker.  She  would  be  useless. 
Some  of  those  who  do  the  laundry  work  of  the  rougher  kind  do  not  require  skill  so  much 
as  strength.  They  are  of  a  different  class  and  type  from  the  factory  girl,  who  is  superior  to 
them  in  manners  and  intelligence. 

Employments  for  men  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  for  women.  "  Taunton  needs  more 
industries  for  men  "  was  a  common  remark.  Two  large  contractors  employ  respectively 
150  and  100  men  or  thereabouts  according  to  the  job  on  hand.  There  are  small  engineering 
works  and  a  butter  factory  where  men  are  employed,  but  with  these  exceptions  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  male  population  in  the  union.  Near  the  town  wages  are 
rather  higher  than  in  the  purely  rural  districts.  One  leading  farmer,  Mr.  Q.,  pays  17s.  a 
week  all  the  year  round  and  no  extras  (no  cottage  or  cider  money)  except  occasionally  a 
bit  of  potato  ground  and  a  few  gifts  of  turnips,  apples,  etc.  He  is  often  taken  to  task  by 
farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  for  paying  such  high  wages,  but  proves  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  paying  as  much  when  account  is  taken  of  free  cottages,  cider  money, 
wood,  potato  ground,  etc.  Probably  Mr.  Q.'s  rates  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  district.  His  cottages  are  all  good  and  modern  ;  he  lets  them  for  2s.  a  week.  His 
shepherd  earns  about  22s.  a  week.  He  does  Sunday  work  and  night  lambings.  Mr.  Q. 
has  a  labour  test  on  his  own  farm.  If  men  apply  to  him  for  work  he  gives  them  stone- 
breaking  at  Id.  a  yard  above  the  ordinary  rate.  Out  of  many  who  apply  a  large  number 
will  not  take  the  work  or  will  not  stop  at  it. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  family  where  the  man  earns  12s.  to  15s  "  on  the  land," 
while  a  couple  of  daughters  are  earning  respectively  14s.  or  18s.  in  the  silk  factory  or  at 
collar  and  shirt  making.  We  were  told  repeatedly  that  there  were  a  number  of  men 
"hanging  about  the  town"'  who  lived  on  the  earnings  of  wives  and  daughters.  A  few 
weeks  prior  to  our  visit  a  small  building  contract  costing  about  £400  had  to  be  carried 
out  near  Mr.  Y's  factory.  Six  or  seven  men  were  wanted  ;  about  100  applied.  Such 
work  of  course  is  intermittent,  and  for  weeks  a  man  may  be  idle.  A  large  employer  of 
this  sort  of  labour  informed  us  that  he  generally  tried  to  keep  on  men  who  showed  any 
aptitude.  A  great  many  men,  however,  who  would  respond  to  an  advertisement  would 
prove  quite  useless.  He  thought  a  percentage  of  them  were  inclined  to  be  slack  because 
their  wives  or  daughters  were  at  the  collar  or  silk  factories.  "  If  I  advertised  for  labourers 
to-morrow  I  should  have  ten  applicants  for  every  job,  but  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days 
more  than  one-half  of  those  taken  on  would  have  gone  or  have  proved  themselves  useless." 
There  was  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  casual  labourers,  but  he  would  not  find  it  easy 
to  replace  his  skilled  workmen.  He  believed  there  was  some  genuine  distress,  and  he 
..was  of  opinion  that  the  relieving  officer  was  "  rather  hard." 

'   :  (1)  Wages  in  the  Building  Trades. 

Per  hour.  Per  hour. 

Carpenters        -       -       -      7d.  Painters      .       .       .       -  6d. 

Bricklayers       -       -       -      7d.  Plumbers     -       -       -       -  5d.  to  6d. 

Masons     -       -       -       -       7d.  Labourers  (skilled)      -       -  4^d. 

Plasterers         -       -       -  6d.  to  7d.       Labourers  (ordinary)  -  4d. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  intermittent  employment.  We  met  one  mason  whose  wages  for 
the  preceding  twelve  months  had  averaged  only  12s.  per  week.  He  had,  however,  two 
grown-up  daughters  at  work.    In  other  similar  cases  the  wives  go  to  the  factories. 

(2)  Trade  Unions. 

\  The  "  Operative  Masons  "  and  the  "  Carpenters  and  Joiners  "  are  well  organised.  Other 
workmen  who  are  organised  are  :  painteis  and  decorators,  shop  assistants,  postmen,  tailors, 
engineers  and  firemen,  printers.  Only  the  masons  and  carpenters  are  fully  "recognised." 
The  majority  of  the  employers  refuse  to  recognise  the  Typographical  Society.  Two  who 
do  so  pay  6d.  an  hour  to  a  journeyman  printer  ;  the  others  pay  5^d.  It  is  difficult  to  force 
up  the  wages  of  artisans  in  a  town  like  Taunton.  The  fact  of  the  women's  earnings  is 
used  by  the  employers  as  a  reason  against  advancing  the  wages  of  the  men.  Some  of  the 
better  men  dislike  their  wives  going  out  to  work,  but  feel  that  their  own  wages  are  so  low. 
A  union  has  recently  been  formed  among  the  women  workers.  We  were  informed  that 
as  a  result  of  this  some  of  the  leaders  had  been  victimised. 
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(3)  Out-workers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  lists  of  out-workers  sent  to  the  Medical  Officer  as  at 


February,  1907  :— 

Number  of  Out-workers  returned  to  Medical  0£&cers  592 

Number  forwarded  to  other  Councils  363 


Number  employed  in  the  borough  of  Taunton  229 


:  Four  firms  employed  between  them  466  women  ;  of  these,  154  resided  within  and  312 
without  the  borough.  The  work  consists  chiefly  of  finishing  collars,  shirts  and  gloves. 
The  competition  of  the  collar  factories  for  workers  has  forced  gloving  more  and  more  into 
the  country  districts,  towards  Langport  and  Glastonbury,  for  example.  Vans  are  sent 
several  times  a  week  from  Taunton  into  the  surrounding  villages  to  distribute  and  collect 
the  material.  In  the  rural  districts  the  workers  are  the  wives  of  farm  labourers  or  widows. 
They  are  help  :;d  by  their  children.  The  work  is  very  intermittent.  In  the  off-seasons  and 
in  the  autumn  the  women  take  to  harvesting,  blackbeirying,  chair-making,  and  basket- 
work.  They  accumulate  debts  to  itinerant  grocers  and  drapers  in  the  winter  months,  and 
pay  up  in  the  spring  when  employment  is  usually  plentiful.  The  earnings  of  out-workers 
vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  13s.  or  14s.  Four  to  six  shillings  is  usual  among  those  who  deoe 
their  spare  time  only  to  the  work  ;  10s.  may  be  earned  by  an  average  worker  on  full  time. 
Rates  for  outwork  are  identical  with  those  paid  in  the  factories  for  identical  work.  As  a 
rule  the  work  done  outside  is  less  skilled  than  that  done  inside. 

One  explanation  of  the  high  wages  of  individual  women  in  Taunton  is  to  be  found  in 
the  custom  of  taking  work  out  of  the  factory  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  evenings.  Recent 
visits  of  the  factory  inspector  have  interfered  with  the  practice,  to  the  annoyance  of  some 
of  the  girls. 

We  append  a  few  illustrative  cases  of  out-workers.  Earnings  have  been  checked  from 
employers'  books  or  otherwise  confirmed.    All  are  non-pauper  cases. 

Illustrative  Caes. 

1.  Mrs.  A's  husband  is  employed  on  the  railway  and  earns  19s.  a  week.  They  have  one 
child  who  takes  some  attention.  Rent  4s.,  taxes  excluded.  Mrs.  A.  creases,  stitches,  and 
bands  boys'  collars  at  3s.  per  gross.  Before  marriage  she  worked  at  a  factory,  and  she 
owns  a  lock-stitch  machine.  At  present  her  working  hours  are  3  to  4  per  day,  and  her 
earnings  for  the  eight  weeks  preceding  our  visit  averaged  4s.  3d. 

2.  Mrs.  B's  husband  met  with  an  accident  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  unable  to 
work  since.  They  have  five  children  ;  the  eldest,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  carries  the  work 
to  and  from  the  factory.  Rent,  5s.  for  five  rooms.  Mrs.  B's  earnings  for  the  preceding 
nine  weeks  averaged  lis.  7d. 

3.  Mrs.  C's  husband  is  often  out  of  work  as  his  trade  is  affected  by  the  weather.  They 
have  four  children,  aged  11  to  3.  Rent,  2s.  6d.  for  a  house  in  a  court.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  quilter. 
The  frame  and  all  materials  are  supplied  by  the  firm.  The  work  did  not  take  long  to  learn 
as  no  great  skill  in  sewing  is  required,  but  it  is  trying  for  the  eyes.  Winter  is  the  busy 
season.  Mrs.  C.  works  off  and  on  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  earns  about  Is.  on  her  best 
days  ;  generally  it  takes  her  two  days  to  make  Is.  6d.  Her  usual  earnings  are  3s.  to  4s., 
but  when  her  husband  is  out  of  work  he  helps  her,  and  their  joint  earnings  are  about  10s. 

(4)  Wages  of  Domestic  Servants. 
There  are  a  good  many  military  and  "  residential  "  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
wages  given  below  were  obtained  from  the  registries  which  supply  such  families.  Servants 
are  difficult  to  get ;  there  are  two  or  three  applicants  for  every  available  servant ;  wages 
have  risen  in  recent  years.  "  The  girls  want  more  and  do  less."  As  a  rule  the  girls  come 
from  the  surrounding  villages  and  are  the  daughters  of  labourers.  (Men  servants  are 
usually  engaged  by  advertisement.) 

Young  General  £8  to  £10 

Experienced  General  -       -  £16  to  £18 

Kitchenmaid  £12  to  £14 

Housemaid  (under)  £12 

-       -  £14  to  £18 

(upper)  £24  to  £26  . 

Parlourmaid  £20  | 

House-parlourmaid  £18  to  £24 

(experienced)  £22  to  £30 

Cooks  £18,  £20,  £22  rising  to  £35  and  £40. 
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r  (iv)  Housing  and  Rents. 

Labourers  pay  2s.  Od  per  week  for  houses  in  courts  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  These 
have  one  room  up  and  one  down.  Others,  with  two  bedrooms,  cost  3s.  The  older  houses 
have  one  w.c.  for  four  houses  or  so,  and  one  water-tap  for  six  or  so.  All  are  inspected 
regularly,  and  the  water  supply  is  "  almost  continuous."  Not  many  have  been  condemned, 
but  several  have  been  pulled  down  for  the  improvement  of  front  property,  e.g.,  for  a  new 
Post  Office.  The  cheapest  house  that  can  now  be  built  in  the  town  costs  £200  and  lets  at 
5s.  6d.  a  week.  The  older  houses  are  the  only  ones  available  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
more  than  2s.  a  week.  One  house-agent  thought  that  it  would  probably  ere  long  "  come 
to  two  families  sharing  one  of  the  newer  houses."  Railwaymen  and  skilled  artisans  usually 
pay  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  for  six  rooms.  Mott  of  the  six-roomed  houses  are  new,  and  have  at  least 
three  self-contained  bedrooms,  i.e.,  opening  only  on  to  a  passage.  Rents  are  paid  weekly. 
Owners  pay  poor  rates  for  all  property  below  £8  rateable  value,  and  council-rates  for  all 
below  £10. 

(v)  Friendly  Societies. 

Clubs  and  insurance  societies  are  well-supported  in  the  Taunton  Union.  The  Druids, 
Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and  Shepherds  have  several  branch  lodges.  There  are  over  200 
members  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society.  The  majority  of  the  trade  unionists  are  in  friendly 
societies  as  well.  Taking  the  particulars  furnished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  as 
basis,  and  allowing  for  some  clubs  not  included  therein,  we  estimate  that  theie  are  about 
4,000  members  (male,  female,  and  juvenile)  of  friendly  societies  in  the  Taunton  Poor  Law 
Union.  The  town  was  said  to  be  "  full  of  death-insurance  agents."  "  They  build  them- 
selves houses  out  of  their  commissions  with  suspicious  rapidity,"  remarked  one  of  our 
informants. 

(vi)  Charities. 

The  industrial  life  of  Taunton  and  its  relation  to  pauperism  cannot  be  considered  without 
reference  to  the  many  charities  with  which,  in  the  words  of  an  experienced  worker,  "  the 
town  is  riddled,"  and  which  "  undermine  the  independence  of  the  people."  Some  particulars 
of  these  charities  will  be  found  in  Appendices  G  (2),  G  (3)  and  0  (4). 

A  scheme  for  the  consolidation  and  regulation  of  the  chief  endowed  charities  of  the 
town  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Charity  Commission.  They  are  now  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  senior  bailiff  and  constables  of  the  borough, 
four  trustees  elected  by  the  town  council,  and  a  number  of  non-official  trustees  appointed 
by  the  entire  body  of  trustees.  The  income  of  the  consolidated  charities  is  about  £2,500 
per  annum,  and  it  is  spent  in  supporting  pensioners,  almspeople,  etc.  We  quote  some 
of  the  rules  which  guide  the  expenditure  of  the  income : — 

Clause  25. — "  The  establishment  of  the  almshouses  shall  consist  of  twenty-two  inmates,  who  shall  be 
deserving  poor  persons  of  either  sex,  widows  or  widowers,  married  or  unmarried,  and  of  the  age  of  sixt  ^  years 
at  least  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  who  shall  have  been  bona  fide  residents  within  the  limits  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Borough  of  Taunton  or  of  the  parishes  of  Taunton,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  or  Taunton  St.  James'  for- 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  next  preceding  their  appointment,  and  shall  not  during  that  period  have 
been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  except  in  case  of  sudden  calamity  or  accident.  .  .  ." 

Clause  26. — "  .  .  .  1 1  every  election  a  preference  shall  be  given  by  the  Trustees,  as  far  as  possible,  to  persons 
otherwise  sufficiently  qualified,  who  may  have  become  reduced  by  misfortune  or  calamity  from  better  cir- 
cumstances without  their  own  default,  and  who  shall  be  wholly  or  partially  disabled  by  ill-health,  accident, 
or  infirmity." 

Clause  27. — "  The  Trustees  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  each  inmate,  out  of  the  income  of  the  Charity,  a  weekly 
allowance  or  sum  of  not  less  than  5s.  or  more  than  8s.,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  determine,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  available  income  and  resources  of  the  Charity.  .  .  ." 

Clause  30. — "  The  Trustees  shall  cause  a  register  to  be  kept  of  the  names,  ages,  and  conditions  of  all  persons 
appointed  to  the  almshouses,  and  of  the  dates  of  their  respective  appointments.  They  shall  also  keep  a 
similar  register  of  all  applications  for  appointment.  Every  such  appointment  shall  be  made  from  the  list 
of  applicants  so  entered  on  the  register." 

Clause  .36. — "  The  Trustees  shall  reserve  and  appropriate  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  £150  out  of  the 
income  of  the  Charity,  and  shall  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  persons  ...  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ways  : — 

(a)  Sub.''criptions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  dispensary,  infirmary  or  hospital.  .  .  . 
(6)  Contributions  towards  the  provision  of  nurses  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  ... 

(c)  Subscriptions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  Provident  or  Friendly  Associations  

{d)  The  supply  of  temporary  relief  in  money,  by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  unexpected 
loss,  urgent  distress,  or  sudden  destitution. 
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Provided  that  the  funds  of  the  Charity  shall  in  no  case  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  relief  of  the 
poor  rate,  or  so  that  any  individual  shall  become  entitled  to  a  periodical  or  recurrent  benefit  therefrom." 

Clause  43. — "  The  ultimate  residue  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  which  shall  remain  after  providing  for 
and  satisfying  the  several  objects  and  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  applied  by 
the  Trustees  in  the  grant  and  award  of  the  annual  pensions  hereinafter  mentioned." 

Clause  44. — "  The  pensioners  shall  be  poor  persons,  either  married  or  single,  having  in  all  other  particulars 
the  sam.e  qualifications  as  are  prescribed  for  the  almspeople  in  the  25th  and  26th  clauses  of  this  scheme.  .  .  ." 

Clause  45. — "  Each  pensioner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  a  yearly  pension 
or  sum  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  more  than  £20.  ..." 

A  copy  of  the  Application  Form  in  use  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H  (6). 

We  were  not  able  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  working  of  the  above  scheme 
but  we  were  convinced  that  a  number  of  the  beneficiaries  would  have  been  paupers  but 
for  the  charity.  Very  often  the  applicant  would  have  no  other  possible  way  of  living 
except  by  obtaining  out-relief.  Clause  36  of  the  scheme  quoted  above,  provides  that 
the  funds  of  the  charity  shall  in  no  case  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  in  relief  of  the 
rates.  It  is  usually  stated  by  the  guardians  and  the  relieving  officer  that  the  charity 
only  goes  to  the  "  second  poor  " — those  above  the  level  of  ordinary  recipients  of  parish 
relief — but  we  are  certain  that  but  for  the  charity  some  of  the  folk  would  be  on  the  rates. 
The  request  not  to  canvass  the  trustees  {see  application  form)  is  a  dead  letter.  There  is 
the  usual  wirepulling  and  the  usual  complaints  are  made  that  in  many  cases  the  recipients 
are  not  the  kind  of  persons  for  whom  the  charity  was  intended.  The  applicants  are  not 
seen  by  the  trustees  at  their  quarterly  meetings  when  pensions  or  grants  are  awarded. 
There  is  no  officer  corresponding  to  a  relieving  officer  or  a  Charity  Organisation  Society 
agent  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  applicants. 

The  churches  in  the  town  distribute  a  considerable  amount  of  charity.  The  small  courts 
at  the  back  of  H.  Street  and  N.  Street  are  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  and  sordid  descrip- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  low  type.  They  earn  a  precarious  living  by  hawking, 
and  the  women  do  a  little  odd  charing  for  the  poorer  class  of  shopkeepers.  We  had  many 
conversations  with  the  inhabitants  of  various  courts,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  form 
any  exact  idea  of  how  they  manage  to  live.  Not  one  of  them  was  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
A  man  who  was  out  of  work  and  looked  as  it  he  were  given  to  drink,  confessed  that  "  if  it 
was  not  for  the  ladies  at  the  church  "  they  would  "  all  be  in  the  workhouse."  His  wife 
was  occupied  in  cutting  up  a  flannel  petticoat  which  the  "  church  lady  "  had  given  her, 
and  making  it  into  a  coat  for  an  ansemic-looking  baby.  They  had  no  fire,  and  she  was 
goina;  to  ask  a  neishbour  to  boil  the  kettle  for  her. 

At  another  house  which  we  visited  the  man  was  a  bricklayer's  labourer.  He  had  only 
had  nine  weeks'  work  in  as  many  months.  His  wife  looked  very  ill,  as  did  both  children — 
in  fact  none  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had  enough  to  eat.  "  The  church  "  allowed  them 
milk  for  one  of  the  children.  The  wife  was  about  to  have  another  child.  They  supposed 
"  the  church  "  would  send  a  nurse.  Asked  why  they  did  not  apply  to  the  guardians 
the  woman  said  she  would  "  rather  die  "  than  go  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  man 
said  he  supposed  if  they  did  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  He  seemed  to  be 
rather  an  incapable,  feeble  person. 

We  interviewed  a  leading  clergyman.  He  thinks  that  the  relieving  officer  is  very  hard, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  poor  really  suffer  in  consequence.  His  district  Adsitors 
have  quite  ceased  to  advise  the  people  to  seek  out-relief.  They  know  all  the  poor  in  the 
parish — which  is  a  large  one — and  they  give  relief  in  kind,  in  medicine,  in  nursing,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  give  money.  About  £200  is  collected  annually  and  spent  in  this 
way.  Asked  whether  he  believed  that  out-relief  had  any  effect  on  wages,  "  Not  here," 
was  the  reply.  "  The  wage-earners  as  a  rule  are  the  women.  They  can  earn  good  wages 
and,  what  is  important,  these  wages  are  regular.  This  state  of  things  is  demoralising 
to  the  men  and  to  the  women  themselves.  The  old  order  of  things  has  been  reversed ; 
the  man  is  no  longer  the  breadwinner ;  girls  grow  up  expecting  to  have  to  go  out  to  earn 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  fathers  and  brothers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  young 
fellow  who  has  left  the  Army  and  gone  into  the  Keserve  to  come  here  and  marry  a  girl 
who  is  earning  16s.  or  18s.  a  week  in  a  factory.  This  amount,  combined  with  the  small 
daily  allowance  made  to  a  reservist,  enables  the  man  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  idleness.'* 

At  two  other  churches  and  one  chapel  which  we  visited  there  was  an  elaborate  system 
of  charity  in  the  form  of  soup  in  winter,  coals,  blankets,  clothes,  etc.    We  found  one  old 
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woman  who  was  able  to  do  charing  at  Is.  a  day,  "  because  Mrs.  X  always  sent  her  her 
dinner  and  gave  a  half  load  of  coals  at  Christinas. ' '    The  shopkeeper  who  employed  her  • 
was  glad  to  get  her  services  so  cheaply  as  "  she  is  an  excellent  worker." 

A  Ladies'  Society  employs  women  working  at  home.  It  supplies  the  material  and  sells 
the  product.  Nine  or  ten  women  are  employed — widows  with  children  and  wives  of  in- 
valid husbands.  It  is  supposed  to  be  self-supporting,  but  is  not  really  so.  The  Society  is 
said  to  pay  bet+er  rates  than  the  private  shops. 

(vii)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 

The  policy  of  the  Taunton  Board  is  discussed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Preston  Thomas 
before  the  present  Commission  (Vol.  1.,  Q.  4366-4377,  etc.).  The  union  is  singled  out  by 
him  as  an  example  of  "  rigid  and  good  administration  "  in  which  a  striking  reduction  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  amount  spent  in  outdoor  relief  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Re- 
ference is  made  in  the  inspector's  evidence  to  a  paper  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  tenth  Annual 
Poor  Law  Conference,  South  Western  District,  October,  1902.  The  relevant  portions  of 
this  paper  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H  (7). 

Expenditure  on  out-relief  has  fallen  from  £9,165  in  1871  to  £1,630  in  1905  ;  on  in- 
door relief  from  £2,044  to  £1,537  in  the  same  period.  The  numbers  relieved  have  fallen 
from  366  indoor,  and  3,670  outdoor  in  1871,  to  209  indoor  and  356  outdoor  in  1905, 

Of  the  j&tty-six  members  constituting  the  Board  of  Guardians,  twenty- nine  are  farmers. 
There  are  no  clergy  or  women  on  the  board.  With  the  exception  of  the  farmers,  one 
banker,  one  lawyer,  one  landed  proprietor,  one  barrister  and  one  retired  Indian  judge, 
the  rest  of  the  board  is  made  up  of  tradesmen.    There  appears  to  be  no  "  labour  "  group. 

The  administration  of  the  board  has  long  been  careful.  The  late  chairman,  a  gentleman 
farmer  just  outside  Taunton,  was  a  strong  man  and  a  keen  administrator.  He  brought 
matters  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Relief  is  administered  by  the  whole  board  together.  There  are  no  separate  relief 
committees  for  the  different  districts.  The  books  of  the  four  relieving  officers  go  round 
to  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman  and  the  deputy  vice-chairman.  If  any  contentious 
case  comes  up  the  whole  board  attends  to  it.  Otherwise  the  ordinary  run  of  known  cases 
is  dispatched  by  one  of  these  chairmen  and  a  few  guardians  sitting  near.  Any  guardian 
is  thus  free  to  take  part  in  adjudicating  upon  any  case  that  arises.  Extracts  from  the 
bye-laws  dealing  with  the  administration  of  out-relief  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H  (5).  The 
clerk  of  the  union  strongly  advocates  having  non-local  relief  committees.  The  loss 
from  the  absence  of  local  knowledge  would  be  scarcely  appreciable  and  would  be  well 
compensated  for  by  the  impossibility  of  favouritism.  This  system  is  not  adopted  in 
Taunton,  where  the  guardians  deal  with  the  applications  from  their  own  districts.  Some 
guardians  are  said  to  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  interests  of  clients  or  customers. 

The  practice  of  the  board  is  to  allow  Is.  3d.  to  a  widow  for  every  dependent  child  after 
the  first.  Thus  a  widow  with  four  children  is  entitled  to  3s.  9d.,  which  is  commonly 
made  up  to  4s.  If  the  relieving  officer  knows  the  woman  to  be  a  drunkard  or  otherwise 
undesirable  he  gives  her  3s.  6d.,  but  he  finds  that  the  woman  will  not  rest  until  she  obtains 
the  other  sixpence.  His  point  is  that  the  extra  sixpence  cannot  make  much  difference 
any  way,  and  that  in  practice  the  woman  allowed  3s.  6d.  manages  without  it.  But  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  4s.  is  the  standard,  people  apply  for  the  full  amount,  to  which  they 
consider  they  have  a  right. 

No.  1  District,  which  includes  the  town  of  Taunton,  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  who  has 
been  twenty-one  years  here.  He  acts  also  as  registrar  of  births  and  deaths.  From  the 
standpoint  oi  strict  administration  he  is  a  very  efficient  officer,  but  has  the  reputation  of 
being  hard  with  the  people.  He  is  convinced  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  being  done.  No 
deserving  case  goes  unrelieved.  Employers  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  correct  return 
of  wages.  He  has  an  arrangement  with  two  of  the  largest  employers  that  he  is  not  to  re- 
lieve any  of  their  operatives  before  consultation  with  them.  This  system  of  co-operation 
with  employers  has  helped  to  reduce  out-relief.  He  thinks  out-relief  is  a  sort  of  conven- 
tion, and  that  if  none  were  given  nobody  would  be  any  the  worse.    People  apply  because 
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their  neighbours  do,  or  because  they  are  told  to  do  so  by  clergymen  and  district  visitors. 
On  the  morning  of  our  interview  a  v/oman  applied  because  she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Z.  was 
getting  reliei.  Both  husbands  were  in  prison.  When  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Z.  was  not 
getting  relief  she  went  away  satisfied.  He  thinks  that  two-thirds  of  the  relief  given  in 
Taunton  goes  into  the  public-houses  before  six  o'clock  the  same  day. 

Among  the  causes  of  application  for  relief  are  family  squabbles.  He  quoted  the  case 
of  an  old  woman  with  three  or  four  sons,  all  comfortably  off.  An  order  was  made  on 
some  of  these  for  repayment  of  relief,  and  the  old  woman  hoarded  from  the  out-relief 
given,  dying  worth  "  quite  a  nice  little  sum,"  which  she  left  to  her  favourite  son.  The 
net  result  of  the  transaction  thus  was  that  the  Poor  Law  (magistrate's  order  for  repayment 
by  liable  relatives)  was  invoked  to  transfer  money  from  some  of  the  sons  to  their  brother, 
the  most  favoured  son,  via  the  widow. 

The  Taunton  charities,  this  officer  thinks,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  all  that  is 
required  in  the  way  of  relief.  Further,  he  believes  that  loafers  are  encouraged  by  the 
well-paid  work  for  women.  They  live  on  their  women  folk.  We  visited  one  home  where 
a  mother  and  two  daughters  were,  between  them,  earning  56s.  a  week  at  the  silk  factory — 
the  husband  was  at  home  "  out  of  work."  We  visited  a  girl  of  twenty  who  was  earning 
14s.  at  this  factory.  She  was  helping  to  keep  her  bedridden  grandmother  who,  but  for  the 
Is.  6d.  allowed  her  for  out-relief,  feared  she  would  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  She 
paid  the  Is.  6d.  to  another  old  woman  a  little  less  decrepit  than  herself  who  came  in  during 
the  day  to  assist  her.  The  rent  of  their  tiny  cottage  was  5s.  They  could  have  had  a 
rather  cheaper  cottage  in  one  of  the  "  courts  "  at  the  back  of  H.  Street,  "but  we  have  not 
come  as  low  as  that  yet,"  the  old  lady  added. 

The  workhouse  is  now  practically  an  infirmary.  No  test  work  is  done  there,  as  there 
is  no  need  for  it,  there  being  no  able-bodied  men  admitted. 

Complaints  were  made  that  here  as  elsewhere  out-relief  often  starts  with  a  medical 
order.  Refusal  of  a  medical  order  often  keeps  off  an  applicant  permanently.  If  it  is 
granted  in  the  first  instance,  the  applicant  often  comes  later  for  out-relief. 

We  visited  the  homes  of  nine  widows  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Two  were  taking  upholstery 
work  home  to  do  in  their  spare  time.  Mrs.  A.  had  six  children  ;  she  received  7s.  6d.  out- 
i^elief,  and  was  able  to  earn  from  5s.  to  6s.  at  making  chair  covers.  Her  employers  would 
prefer  her  to  go  to  the  workshop  and  earn  up  to  9s.  or  10s.,  but  she  could  not  leave  her 
children  who  were  young.  Mrs.  B.  had  five  children  ;  she  received  6s.  out-relief  and 
went  four  days  a  week  to  the  same  employer  to  upholster  chairs.  She  was  allowed  to 
come  at  irregular  hours,  as  she  had  to  see  to  her  children.  She  rarely  earned  more  than 
5s.  Mrs.  C,  with  three  children  and  2s.  6d.  out-relief  took  work  home  from  the  same 
shop.  She  was  not  strong  but  sometimes  could  earn  7s.  6d.  if  she  could  obtain  the  help 
of  a  neighbour  with  the  children.  The  eldest  boy  earned  Is.  at  a  milk  shop.  An  old 
woman  of  sixty-five  was  earning  a  couple  of  shillings  at  upholstering.  Two  women 
with  children,  were  doing  a  little  "  gloving,"  sub -let  from  a  neighbour.  Others  had  done 
no  work  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 


(viii)  Rural  Parishes. 

Taunton  Union  marches  with  Honiton  Union  for  some  distance.  One  medical  officer 
serves  two  parishes  in  the  former  union  and  three  in  the  latter.  He  lives  in  the  village 
of  Churchstanton,  just  near  the  borders  of  the  two  unions.  It  is  a  purely  agricultural 
district.  He  has  every  opportunity  of  knowing  his  neighbours.  There  are  three  times 
as  many  paupers  in  the  district  of  Honiton  Union  (Yarcombe)  for  which  he  is  medical 
officer,  as  there  are  in  his  district  of  Taunton  Union  (Churchstanton)  though  the  popula- 
tion is  about  the  same.  The  relieving  officer  of  the  Yarcombe  district  is  a  sharp  man, 
but  he  lives  at  Honiton,  nine  or  ten  miles  away,  and  the  medical  officer  attributes  the 
difference  of  administration  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  relieving  officers 
for  the  whole  of  Honiton  Union,  including  Sidmouth.  There  are  pay  stations  in  both 
unions.  In  view  of  the  area  and  positions  of  the  parishes  served  it  is  difficult  for  the 
officers  to  pay  people  in  their  houses.  The  relieving  officer  comes  to  Yarcombe  on  Wednes- 
days and  pays  the  out-relief.  People  know  when  to  expect  him,  and  bogus  applications  are 
occasionally  made.  There  is  no  local  industry  other  than  agriculture  and  no  outside 
work  for  women.    Wages  are  practically  the  same  in  Yarcombe  and  Churchstanton. 
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(1)  Wages. 

Farm  wages  vary  a  good  deal.  They  range  from  12s.  a  week  with  a  house  to  18s.  with 
a  house  on  the  best  estates.  One  farmer  in  P.  paid  15s.  with  a  cottage  to  all  his  labourers  ; 
the  other  farmers  "  called  him  names  "  for  it.  A  few  weak-minded  men  receive  10s.  a 
week.  EjSicient  labour  is  scarce,  and  the  position  will  be  worse  ten  years  hence  when  the 
present  generation  of  elderly  men  will  have  died  out.  In  some  parishes  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  contiguous  farms  without  an  able-bodied  labourer — all  are  boys  or  old  men.  The 
boys  remaining  are  the  less  enterprising  or  are  weak-minded  and  cannot  obtain  work  else- 
where. 

(2)  Housing. 

Cottages  on  the  whole  are  bad.  They  are  of  cob  and  thatch  with  a  front  room,  a  "  back- 
house "  for  washing,  and  two  bedrooms.  They  have  no  proper  piggeries,  and  the  regula- 
tions about  nuisances  prevent  pigs  from  being  kept  in  the  old  way.  A  good  cottage  and 
piggery  will  keep  a  man  in  the  village.  The  wife  in  many  cases  has  been  a  servant  in  a 
good  house  and  will  not  live  in  a  bad  cottage.  Lord  P's  cottages  are  very  good.  He  pulls 
down  the  old  ones  when  they  become  vacant,  and  builds  new  ones.  These  are  said  to  yield 
a  net  return  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  yeomen  proprietors  are  reputed  to  be  not  very 
good  landlords. 

(3)  Village  Clubs. 

The  various  Friendly  Societies  have  branches  in  the  rural  districts,  and  there  are  also 
local  clubs.  The  secretary  is  usually  the  village  schoolmaster,  or  tailor,  or  blacksmith. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  the  district  of  one  relieving  officer  with  a  population  of  about 
6,500  and  some  120  paupers.  Here  the  Loyal  Order  of  Shepherds  have  two  lodges,  the 
Foresters  one,  and  there  are  two  village  clubs.  The  combined  membership  in  November, 
1907  was  508.  In  one  of  the  village  clubs  the  annual  contribution  is  12s.,  the  sick  pay  6s. 
per  week  until  £5  has  been  drawn.  Each  member  pays  Is.  when  another  member  dies. 
The  sum  thus  obtained  is  paid  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  meet  funeral  expenses. 
In  the  other  village  club  the  contribution  is  4s.  3d.  per  quarter  ;  sick  pay,  if  member  is  in 
bed,  7s.  per  week  ;  if  member  is  walking,  5s.  per  week.  Sick  pay  continues  until  £5  has 
been  drawn.  After  an  interval  of  three  months  a  member  may  re-commence  drawing 
benefit.  The  contribution  to  the  Forester's  branch  ranges  from  8s.  Id.  to  12s.  2d.  per 
quarter,  according  to  age  at  joining  ;  sick  pay  14s.  per  week  for  six  months  and  7s.  for  a 
second  six  months  ;  funeral  allowance  £14. 
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DEWSBUEY  UNION.  '        i  ^  ' 

(i)  Area  and  Population. 
Population  1891,  162,596  ;  1901,167,643.  x 

Number  of  electors  (partly  estimated)  in  contested  wards  at  last  guardians'"  election, 
17,240.    Number  voting,  5,402  or  3 1  -3  per  cent. 

Dewsbury  Union  consists  of  fourteen  parishes  with  populations  varying  from  2,172 
(Birkenshaw)  to  30,321  (Batley).  Dewsbury  itself  has  28,060.  c/.  Appendix  J  (1 ).  Allow- 
ing for  certain  changes  of  boundary,  the  increase  in  the  population  for  the  period  1891-1901 
was  4,444.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounted  to  13,841.  There  was  thus  a  loss 
of  9,397  by  migration.    The  board  of  guardians  consists  of  28  members. 

For  purposes  of  out-rehef  there  are  three  districts — Batley,  Dewsbury,  and  Heckmond- 
wike,  each  in  charge  of  a  relieving  officer.  There  is  also  a  superintendent  relieving  officer 
located  at  Dewsbury.    There  is  a  pay  station  in  each  parish. 

(ii)  History  of  Out-Relief. 

The  statistical  history  of  out-rehef  is  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  J  (2).  The  evidence 
before  the  present  Commission  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  J. P.,  a  member  of  the  board  since 
1878,  contains  several  references  to  this  Union.  {See  Q.  25174  et  seq.)  The  papers  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Bagenal  (Appendix  No.  XV.  to  Vol.  I.  of  Evidence  before  the  present  Commis- 
sion) contain  many  tables  of  facts  showing  the  position  of  this  Union  among  the  Yorkshire 
Unions.  That  position  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows.  The  percentage  of  pauperism 
(indoor  and  outdoor)  for  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st,  1905,  was  2*4  ;  the  average 
for  Yorkshire  was  1*8.  Dewsbury  stood  with  Bradford  and  Wharf edale,  at  I'l,  the 
lowest  but  one  (Saddleworth)  in  Yorkshire.  Dewsbury  appears  in  the  list  of  towns  with 
lowest  rates  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  tabulated  in  Appendix  (B)  14  to  Vol.  I. 
of  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission.  The  cost  of  outdoor  pauperism  per  head  of 
population  for  Yorkshire  averaged  1  s.  6r%  d.  For  Dewsbury  it  was  1  s.  Od  nr .  In  four  Unions 
only  was  the  cost  per  head  less  than  this.  The  percentage  of  paupers  reheved  indoor  was 
23-8,  outdoor  76 -2. 


Year  Ending  Lady-Day,  1905. 


Union. 

Percentage  of  Paupers 
Relieved. 

Percentage 
of  Paupers 
on  Popula- 
tion (1901). 

Cost  per  Head  on 
Population  (1901). 

Percentage  of 
Persons  aged  65 

and  upwards 

on  Total 
Number  in  re- 
ceipt of  Relief. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Dewsbury     -       -       .  . 

23-8 

76-2 

1-1 

s.  d. 

^    '  1 0 

s.  d. 

33-2 

Average  East  Riding 

22-2 

77-8 

2-6 

30-2 

Average  West  Kiding  - 

27"2 

72-8 

1-7 

-"10 

1  5 

25-4 

Average  whole  District  - 

28-2 

7  .-8 

1-8 

10  9 
^  -^10 

26  4 

The  amounts  paid  in  outdoor  rehef  and  the  amounts  repaid  to  the  collector,  for  the  last 
three  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


Year  ended  Lady  Day. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Out-relief  

8,472 

8,266 

8,487 

1,910 

2,129 

1,881 

429. 
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Taking  a  survey  of  40  years  we  find  the  movement  of  outdoor  pauperism  to  have  been 
as  follows  : — 


Return  showing  the  number  of  outdoor  'paupers  relieved,  and  the  amount  of  relief  given,  in 
the  eighth  vjeek  of  Christmas  Quarter  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  years  : — 


Year. 

Popula- 

Able-bodied. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Children. 

Total. 

Week's 

Cost  per 
Pauper. 

Percentage 
of  Outdoor 
Paupers  on 
Popula- 
tion. 

tion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Relief. 

1861 

92,873 

28 

220 

187 

450 

676 

1,561 

£ 

88 

s. 
1-12 

1-7 

1871 

124,296 

29 

282 

219 

576 

912 

2,018 

138 

1-37 

1-6 

1881 

153,712 

76 

463 

321 

761 

1,351 

2,972 

227 

1-87 

1-9 

1891 

162,591 

36 

235 

281 

683 

69:2 

1,927 

182 

1-89 

1-2 

1901 

167,643 

51 

214 

215 

584 

426 

1,490 

164 

2-20 

0-9 

See  also  Appendix  J  (2). 


(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

Dewsbury  is  the  centre  of  the  heavy  woollen  trade.  Rugs,  coats,  blankets  of  all  qualities, 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  district  flourishes  when 
nations  are  at  war.  There  is  also  some  cotton  and  silk  manufacture.  There  are  large 
collieries  in  the  district,  some  stone  quarrying,  and  some  glass  bottle  industries.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  (December,  1906)  trade  was  good,  and  many  manufacturers  were  running 
day  and  night  with  double  shifts  of  men.  There  is  practically  no  rural  population  in  the 
Union.  What  agricultural  labour  there  is  is  engaged  on  accommodation  land.  Large 
towns  like  Halifax  and  Huddersfield  skirt  the  Union  boundaries.  The  census  tables  of 
grouped  occupations  will  be  found  in  Appendices  J  (7,  8).  They  give  particulars  for  all 
the  parishes  in  the  Union,  except  the  two  smallest,  Birkenshaw  and  Gomersal.  The 
figures  show  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  females  above  10  years 
of  age,  are  engaged  in  occupations  ;  that  about  one-third  of  the  persons  at  work  are  women ; 
and  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  persons  at  work  are  engaged  in  wool  and  worsted 
manufacture. 


The  main  groups  are  summarised  here  for  convenience  : — 

Dewsbury  Union,  Census  1901. 


Occupations. 

Coal  and  Shale 
Miners. 

Wool  and 
Worsted 
Manufacture. 

Domestic  Indoor 
Servants. 

All  Other 
Occupations. 

Total. 

Aged  10  Years  and 
Upwards. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Males 
Females  - 

8,522 

15-9 

11,848 
16,529 

22-2 
62-3 

2,731 

10-3 

33,161 
7,272 

61-9 
27-4 

53,531 
26,532 

100 
100 

8,522 

15-9 

28,377 

35-4 

2,731 

3-4 

40,433 

50-5 

80,063 

100 

About  six  thousand  "  married  or  widowed  "  women  are  at  work  in  the  Union.  Every 
girl  as  she  reaches  the  age  of  14  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  will  go  into  some  mill.  Many 
change  from  one  mill  to  another,  and  some  of  the  employers  complain  that  as  soon  as  a 
girl  has  been  trained  by  them  she  moves  away  to  another  mill  because  she  can  earn  a  few 
pence  more,  or  for  mere  love  of  change.  Any  capable  girl  or  woman  can  obtain  work  at 
one  or  other  of  the  mills.  If  one  branch  is  slack  another  is  sure  to  be  bus5^  There  is  very 
little  home  work.  In  the  autumn  of  1906  seven  employers  sent  lists  of  out- workers  to  the 
medical  officer.  Six  lists,  containing  seven  out-workers,  applied  to  the  making  of  wearing 
apparel.    One  list  of  twc  out- workers  applied  to  the  making  of  cart  gear. 
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(iv)  Charities. 

(1)  Thornhill  Poor's  Estate. 

The  total  mcome  of  this  estate  is  about  £100  per  annum,  but  it  is  sometimes  considerably 
less.  It  is  divided  into  six  equals  parts.  This  division  was  made  many  years  ago  on  an 
ancient  assessment  of  rates.  Two  portions  are  distributed  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Thornhill,  and  the  other  four  each  in  a  district  adjoining.  Thus  Thornhill  gets,  roughly, 
£34  and  the  other  four  districts  about  £17  each. 

The  money  is  distributed  half-yearly.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  the  distribution 
was  made  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens.  They  had  no  in- 
vestigating officer,  but  knew  the  cases  themselves,  and  made  their  awards  accordingly, 
having  regard  to  terms  of  the  will,  which  gave  preference  to  widows.  Recently  some 
alterations  were  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  They  required  the  names  of  re- 
cipients to  be  produced  at  the  meetings  and  the  distribution  to  be  made  by  the  trustees 
and  not  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens. 

The  sums  allowed  in  each  case  vary  from  5s.  per  annum  (most  common)  to  15s.  (a  few 
cases).  No  regard  is  had  as  to  whether  applicant  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief  from  the  guar- 
dians. 

(2)  Thornhill  Colliery  Explosion  (1893)  Relief  Fund. 

On  July  4th,  1893,  an  explosion  took  place  in  the  Combs  Pit,  Thornhill,  by  which  139 
miners  perished.  On  the  following  day  the  chairman  of  the  Thornhill  Local  Board  sum- 
moned a  representative  meeting  for  the  formation  of  a  relief  fund  for  those  who  had  lost 
their  bread-winners  by  the  catastrophe.  Ultimately  subscriptions  amounting  to  between 
£30,000  and  £40,000  were  collected.  Actuaries  were  consulted  and  careful  scales  of  allow- 
ances drawn  up.  It  was  decided  to  grant  7s.  6d.  per  week  to  each  widow  during  widow- 
hood, 3s.  6d.  per  week  for  one  child  under  15,  6s.  6d.  for  two  children  and  so  forth  in  a 
family.  Provision  was  also  made  for  special  cases — the  relatives  of  boys  killed  in  the  pit, 
imbeciles  and  incurables  who  were  totally  dependent,  etc.  The  number  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  fund  on  December  31st,  1905,  were  as  follows  :  widows,  34  ;  children, 
35.  Aged  parents  :  men,  3  ;  women,  6.  Special  cases  :  man,  1  ;  women,  6  ;  rescued 
men,  4  ;  caretakers,  3.  Total,  82.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  pensioners  would  have 
applied  for  parish  relief  but  for  this  special  fund.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  J  (6). 

(v)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 

Of  the  28  members  of  the  board,  five  are  women.  There  is  no  "  labour  group,"  but 
several  members  have  "  labour  proclivities."  Ten  of  the  guardians  have  been  members 
for  periods  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Relief  is  carefully  administered,  and  the  majority  of  the  guardians  set  their  faces  against 
extravagance,  laxity,  and 'sentiment.  There  are  no  case-papers.  We  were  present  at 
two  relief  committees  and  were  struck  with  the  business-like  way  in  which  the  work  was 
done.  It  did  not  appear,  from  what  we  saw  and  heard,  that  there  was  any  undue  severity, 
or  that  deserving  cases  were  dealt  with  otherwise  than  in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  Some 
illustrative  cases  will  be  found  in  Appendix  P,  and  other  particulars  in  Appendices  J  (4,  5). 
It  will  be  convenient  to  give  separate  accounts  of  the  two  districts  visited. 

(1)  No.  2  District :  Dewshury. 

The  books  of  the  relieving  officer  for  this  district  showed  that  13  women  were  earning 
wages  and  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Oi  these,  3  were  charwomen  and  4  were  rag  sorters. 
{See  Appendix  J  (4)).  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  wom.en  received  out-relief  in 
the  slack  time  ol  their  trade  and  then  went  off  the  roll  as  trade  improved.  Widows,  when 
they  go  off  relief,  generally  go  off  altogether,  owing  to  the  increased  earnings  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  reheving  officer  was  asked  to  supply  any  definite  caeei  in  which  recipients  of  out- 
relief  had  been  struck  off  the  roll  for  bad  conduct  and  had  subsequently  supported  them- 
selves by  Hving  on  charity  or  by  earning  money  at  work  which  the  out-rehef  previously 
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discouraged  them  from  taking.  The  officer  thought  there  had  been  such  cases  years  ago, 
but  he  could  only  recall  one  recent  example.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  Clay,  widow,  27,  with  children  aged,  7,  4  and  2.  She  had  been  a  permanent  case,  on  out-relief,  for 
about  2  years.  Out-relief  was  stopped  on  August  17th,  1906,  for  immorality.  She  refused  an  order  for  the 
Housf^.  She  was  earning  7s.  a  week  at  charing  and  receiving  5s.  out-relief.  She  had  just  applied  again 
(November  19th,  1906),  for  the  first  time  since  the  relief  was  stopped  in  August.  She  was  now  working  as 
a  feeder  in  a  yarn  mill,  and  her  employer  had  returned  her  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  last  month  at  9s. 
We  learnt  that  one  of  her  former  regular  employers,  who  gave  her  2  or  3  days'  charing  per  week,  had  left  the 
town.  This,  no  doubt,  helped  to  make  her  seek  new  employment  as  a  mill  hand.  As  feeders  usually  earn 
13s.  to  14s.  per  week  on  full  time,  she  must  be  working  short  time,  possibly  because  of  the  children. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  out-relief  being  reduced  by  the  guardians  : — 

Mrs.  Bright,  widow,  39,  has  five  children  from  13  years  of  age  downwards.  She  eai-ned  7s.  as  a  machine 
feeder  and  was  given  10s.  out-relief.  The  officer  found  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  theatre  and  spend- 
ing monoj'^  on  amusements.  Her  out-relief  was  reduced  to  6s.  and  she  was  offered  the  House  and  cautioned. 
The  eldest  girl  (13)  will  soon  be  of  age  to  work.  The  officer  is  watching  this  and  will  report  to  the  relief 
committee  when  the  girl  begins  to  earn. 

As  a  typical  case  we  may  cite  the  following  : — 

Husband,  69  ;  wife,  62 ;  both  unable  to  work.  Out-relief,  4s. ;  rent,  2s.  to  3s.  There  is  a  married 
daughter  and  other  friends  who  help.  But  for  these  friends,  an  old  couple  like  this  would  receive  about  7s. 
out  relief.    One  very  old  couple,  aged  nearly  90,  was  paid  9s.  to  cover  extra  comforts. 

The  officers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  old,  helpless  people  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
come  into  the  House.  They  mentioned  several  illustrative  and  current  cases  where  old, 
infirm  women  were  living  in  great  filth  and  neglect,  but  would  not  go  into  the  House. 
Sometimes  their  out-relief  is  stopped,  and  the  officer  watches  them  and  gives  relief  in  food 
for  a  time.    The  same  is  the  case  with  sick  people  who  refuse  to  go  into  the  House. 

Refusal  of  relief  to  applicants  is  generally  on  account  of  (a)  sufficient  earnings,  (6)  bad 
character,  in  which  case  an  order  for  the  House  is  given.  Rejected  appHcants,  who  will 
not  enter  the  House,  "  get  on  as  best  they  can."  There  are  "  plenty  of  men  walking  about 
the  town  who  are  depending  on  the  work  of  their  wives  and  children."  They  do  not  come 
on  the  relieving  officer's  books.    It  is  the  House  or  nothing  for  them. 

There  is  no  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  the  district,  and  there  are  very  few  charities. 
Some  cases  of  the  better  class  of  poor  get  2s.  or  3s.  from  their  church  to  keep  them  off  the 
parish.  There  is  no  machinery  for  letting  the  guardians  know  if  charities  relieve  cases. 
AppHcants  are  always  asked  if  they  hasre  any  other  source  of  income,  but  the  relieving 
officer  has  never  known  of  a  case  that  has  declared  anything  coming  in  from  a  charity  ; 
nor  did  he  know  of  a  case  in  which  out-relief  had  been  refused  because  a  charity  was  help- 
ing. The  relief  committee  would  not  take  into  account  charitable  help  any  more  than 
payments  under  5  s.  from  clubs. 

It  was  generally  complained  throughout  the  union  that  young  me^  were  joining  friendly 
societies  and  sick  benefit  clubs  less  than  they  did.  Their  contributions  are  now  said  to  go 
to  other  purposes,  e.g.,  strike  pay. 

(2)  No.  3  District :  Hechmondwike. 

The  relief  committee  for  this  district  consists  of  10  members.  There  are  two  guardians 
each  for  Heckmondwike,  Liversedge,  and  Mirfield,  and  one  each  for  Gomersal,  Birkenshaw, 
Birstal,  and  Ravensthorpe.  The  chairman  is  a  rent  and  debt  collector.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  others  are  as  follows  :  minister,  1  ;  manufacturer,  1  ;  master  tailor,  1  ;  retired 
gentlemen,  4  ;  ladies,  2.  The  members  attend  very  regularly.  Four  of  them  are  district 
councillors,  and  one  is  on  the  committee  of  the  co-operative  stores.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  local  feehng.  Each  guardian  naturally  takes  an  interest  in  his  own  township,  and 
sometimes  knows  more  than  a  relieving  officer  can,  and  is  useful  in  removing  unworthy 
cases  from  the  books.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  direct  application  by  paupers  to  the  guar- 
dians, and  if  this  is  discouraged  by  the  officers  the  guardians  sometimes  object. 

Most  of  the  cases  here  are  "  clean  cases,"  i.e.,  they  are  those  of  honest  and  deserving 
people.  There  is  not  regular,  everyday  imposition,  though,  of  course,  cases  of  imposture 
occur.  There  are  no  cases  of  able-bodied  women  under  60  receiving  out-reUef  to  tide  them 
over  slack  periods  in  their  trade.  Cases  struck  off  the  roll  for  misconduct  are  very  in- 
frequent— not  one  per  annum.    The  guardians  want  very  strict  evidence  of  misconduct, 
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and  such  evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain.  When  relief  is  stopped  for  immorahty,  the  offenders 
appeal  again  to  the  guardians  and  are  reinstated.  Some  whose  rehef  has  been  stopped 
for  drunkenness,  aud  who  refused  to  go  into  the  House,  have  left  the  district  and  are  lost 
to  view. 

Many  landlords  are  charitably  disposed  towards  tenants  who  are  receiving  out-relief. 
For  example,  Mrs.  Z.  pays  3s.  rent,  and  the  landlord  returns  her  2s.  6d.  She  is  a  clean, 
respectable  woman,  who  lives  by  taking  in  good  lodgers.  She  is  assisted  by  the  parish 
to  tide  over  times  when  she  has  no  lodgers.  In  Birstal,  where  tenants  compound  for  rates, 
some  landlords,  who  get  the  25  per  cent,  reduction  of  rates  under  the  Small  Tenements 
Act,  assist  with  food  their  tenants  who  receive  out-rehef. 

The  majority  of  the  persons  on  the  roll  are  helped  by  charities  or  by  friends.  Nieces 
and  nephews  sometimes  pay  rent.  The  reheving  officer  never  finds  the  recipients  without 
food  or  fire,  though  the  sums  they  receive  from  the  parish  cannot  cover  the  cost  of  these. 
For  example,  an  aged  woman  getting  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  (a  common  amount)  will  pay  Is.  6d.  for 
rent,  and  spend  at  least  Is.  on  coal  in  winter.  This  leaves  only  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  for  food. 
Most  of  these  old  folk  receive  food  or  doles  from  church  or  chapel  charities  or  charitable 
persons. 

A  penny  a  week  insurance  is  very  popular.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  the  parents  begin 
to  pay  premiums  for  it,  almost  before  they  begin  to  buy  food.  The  officer  in  this  district 
has  not  three  cases  per  annum  of  interment  out  of  the  rates,  because  insurance  to  cover 
funeral  expenses  is  so  general.  The  payments  are  often  kept  up,  in  the  case  of  recipients 
of  out-rehef,  by  friends  or  relatives.  The  relieving  officer  does  not  come  across  many 
cases  of  thrift  other  than  this  in  his  work.  The  result  of  the  practice  of  funeral  insurance 
is  that  sometimes  at  death  there  is  a  balance  of  £5  to  £10  over  after  the  interment.  The 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths  is  sworn  to  secrecy  as  to  the  amount  of  insurance,  and  there- 
fore cannot  inform  the  relieving  officer.  The  registrar  may  tell  the  relieving  officer  whether 
the  dead  person  was  insured  or  not,  but  not  the  amount  of  the  insurance.  This  difficulty 
does  not  occur  where  the  relieving  officer  is  also  registrar. 

Out  of  90  householders  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  in  District  3,  28  mothers  and  23  children 
are  working  for  wages.  Of  the  mothers,  23  appear  under  charing  and  washing  and  similar 
domestic  occupations.  There  are  only  four  (two  cotton  pickers,  one  weaver,  and  one 
dressmaker)  engaged  in  trades.  The  23  boys  and  girls  in  these  famihes  are  spread  over 
sixteen  occupations.  {See  Appendix  J  (5)).  The  census  returns  show  that  in  No.  3  district 
about  4,000  women  are  engaged  in  the  wool  and  worsted  industry  alone.    (Appendix  J  (8)). 
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LEEDS  UNION. 

(i)  Leeds  as  a  Poor  Law  Area.  • 

Population:  1891,363,018;  1901,430,555.  .    -  .. 

The  municipal  area  of  Leeds  includes  within  its  boundaries  four  unions — Leeds,  Hunslet, 
Holbeck  and  Bramley.  The  Leeds  Union  contains  a  large  Jewish  and  Irish  population, 
which  is  gradually  being  diffused  by  the  "  cleaning-out  "  pohcy  of  the  corporation.  The 
Bramley  Union  is  a  large  outlying  union  into  which  population  is  rapidly  crowding,  and 
included  in  which  are  patches  rural  in  character.  Holbeck  is  a  small,  poor  and  dilapidated 
union,  in  which  of  late  years  cloth  weaving  has  decreased,  and  within  quite  recent  times 
the  number  of  mills  so  engaged  has  fallen  from  nine  to  three. 

For  various  reasons  it  will  be  advisable  to  confine  our  attention  more  particularly  to 
Leeds  Union,  but  some  information  may  with  advantage  be  given  regarding  the  others. 

(ii)  Industrial  Conditions  :  Leeds  Municipality. 

The  Census  returns  (1901)  show  that  137,802  males  aged  ten  years  and  upwards  are 
occupied.    The  largest  groups  in  this  total  are  : — 


Engineering  and  machine  making 
Conveyance  of  men,  goods  and  messages 
Building  and  works  of  construction 
Dress  ....... 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging 


20,197 
15,625 
14,713 
13,093 
9,914 


Following  on  these  is  the  total  for  wool  and  worsted  manufacture — 4,563  ;  chemical 
and  leather  workers  together  amount  to  4,783.  There  are  between  2,000  and  3,000  miners 
in  Leeds,  and  several  thousands  of  glass  and  pottery  workers.  The  total  number  of  men 
included  in  the  unspecified  occupations  is  33,992.    C/.  Appendix  K  (1). 

Grouped  Occupations  op  Females  of  Ten  Years  and  upwards. 
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XVIII.  2.  Wool 

and  worsted 
manufacture. 

XVIII.  1-5. 
Other  textile 
manufacture. 

XIX.  Tailoresses. 

XIX.  Millinery, 
dressmakers, 
shirtmakers, 
seamstresses. 

XX.  Food,  tobacco, 
drink,  and  lodging. 

All  other  occupations. 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  married  or  widowed 
engaged  in  occupations. 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  domestic  servants  to 
total  number  of  sep- 
arate    occupiers  or 
families. 

7,159 

1,552 

14,021 

5,042 

3,951 

10,704 

13-0 

10-0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  women  workers 
are  to  be  found  under  the  heads  of  tailoring,  domestic  service  and  woollen  manufacture. 
In  addition  several  thousands  are  employed  as  seamstresses,  in  the  stationery  trade, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco.  Both  the  time  and  the  piece  systems 
are  in  vogue  in  Leeds,  one  or  other  being  predominant  within  a  given  industry,  but  even 
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in  one  specified  trade  variation  in  this  respect  is  found  It  is  difficult  to  generalise  on 
the  average  wage  in  Leeds,  where  the  employments  require  such  a  varying  degree  of  skill. 
All  employers  agree  that  in  the  same  class  of  business  there  is  not  much  competition 
for  girls'  labour.  They  generally  get  fresh  hands  through  their  existing  hands,  who 
bring  sisters  or  other  relatives.  Leaving  to  go  to  other  firms  is  uncommon,  unless  the 
firm  with  whom  a  hand  is  engaged  be  very  slack  and  cannot  give  her  work.  A  young 
girl  will  leave  school  and  go  into  such  an  industry  as  paper  bag  making,  which  requires 
no  skill,  and  is  merely  a  matter  of  speed.  Franldy,  this  is  a  young  girl's  job,  and  the 
practice  is  to  leave  after  a  year  or  so  and  go  to  learn  some  better  work.  Employers  do 
not  seem  to  find  that  girls  who  come  to  them  after  having  worked  elsewhere  are  in  any 
degree  inapt  at  picking  up  the  new  work.  The  young  girl  leaving  school,  and  entering  one 
of  these  unskilled  branches  of  industry,  can  earn  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week,  and  then 
she  passes  on  to  the  better  class  of  employment.  A  prominent  business  gentleman  thought 
the  average  wage  for  women's  work  in  Leeds  would  be  about  8s.  a  week.  The  secretary 
of  the  Operative  Clothiers'  Union  suggested  that  within  his  trade  it  would  be  4s.  3d.  per 
week  for  women,  but  we  found  that  this  included  all  the  young  girl  learners,  etc.,  earning 
very  low  wages,  and  with  this  correction  he  thought  that  the  average  wage  of  those  who 
had  served  their  term  of  apprenticeship  would  be  9  s,  a  week.  From  our  own  obseivation 
it  might  be  hazarded  that  the  average  wage  amongst  all  classes  of  tailoresses  would  bo 
lis.  a  week  ;  amongst  female  weavers,  13s.  ;  in  the  stationery  trade  about  8s.,  and  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  workshops  8s.  a  week,  though  it  was  found  to  be  lower  in  many  instances. 
In  the  better  class  trades  most  of  the  girls  were  found  to  be  living  at  home,  and,  we  were 
told,  were  therefore  disinclined  to  exert  themselves  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  domestic 
condition  of  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  in 
rag-sorting  the  majority  of  the  women  were  married  and  of  a  somewhat  dubious  type. 
With  regard  to  sick  clubs  and  mutual  benefit  societies  the  employers  encourage  these, 
and  give  facilities  to  the  advocates  of  such  agencies  to  bring  their  benefits  before  the  girls, 
but  for  well-known  reasons  the  girls  do  not  like  paying  a  regular  contribution  to  a  club, 
though  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  them  making  a  collection  for  a  sick  workmate, 

(iii)  Area  and  Population,— Leeds  Union, 

The  population  of  this  union  is  254,536,  its  extent  13,954  acres,  and  its  rateable  value 
£1,404,580,  The  board  is  composed  of  thirty-four  guardians,  thirty-two  members  repre- 
senting twelve  wards  and  the  two  townships  of  Roundhay  and  Sea  Croft,  and  two  co-opted. 
At  the  last  election  there  were  55,033  voters  in  the  contested  wards,  and  of  these  18,882 
came  forward,  34  -3  per  cent. 

(iv)  History  of  Out-Relief  Leeds  Union. 

_  As  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  K  (2),  there  has  been  a  rise  in  out-relief  within  the  union 
since  1886_  and  intermittent  fluctuations  within  that  rise.  The  detailed  figures  for  out- 
rehef  within  the  union  since  1902  are  given  in  the  following  table  and  more  fully  in 
Appendix  K  (4)  : — 


Year. 

Population, 
1901. 

Number  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers. 

Percentage 
to 

Population. 

Amount  paid 
in 

Out-relief. 

Cost  per 
Pauper. 

Cost  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

1902 

254,536 

4,869 

1-9 

£ 

15,969 

£    s.  d. 

3    7  7i 

s.  d. 

1  3 

1903 

!> 

4,936 

1-9 

16,586 

3    7  2i 

1  4 

1904 

J> 

5,303 

17,040 

3    4  3 

1  4 

1905 

>] 

7,301 

2-8 

19,672 

2  13  lOh 

1  61 

1906 

)J 

5,534 

2-1 

(v)  Policy  of  the  Guardians.— Leeds  Union. 

There  are  no  Labour  members  at  present  on  the  board,  but  there  are  some  with  such 
proclivities.  The  elections  are  conducted  on  political  fines.  It  is  expected  that  Labour 
candidates  will  contest  every  ward  but  one  at  the  next  election,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  pohtical  parties  may  combine  as  at  the  last  municipal  election,  in  order  to  defeat 
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the  Labour  men.  Of  the  thirty-four  members  of  the  board  two  are  clergymen,  both 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  and  three  women,  one  of  whom  is  a  co-opted 
member.  There  seems  to  be  very  Httle  interest  taken  in  the  elections,  as  only  from  30 
to  35  per  cent,  of  the  voters  come  forward  to  record  their  votes.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  contest  in  every  ward,  by  no  means  a  universal  occurrence  throughout  the  country. 
As  to  the  guardians  themselves,  many  of  them  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  necessary  keen- 
ness for  the  post.  Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four,  about  twelve  may  be  said  to  be  alert 
and  interested  in  the  work,  ten  to  twelve  are  quite  apathetic  and  indifferent,  and  the 
residue  never  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  meetings  at  all. 

The  board  meet  once  a  fortnight.  This  is  said  to  work  badly.  A  man  applying  for 
the  labour  test  will  delay  until  his  family  is  in  extremis.  The  relieving  officer  has  to 
visit  and  finds  the  family  starving.  Relief  in  kind  has  to  be  given  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  guardians,  when  the  case  is  considered.  The  suggested  remedy  is  that  there  should 
be  weekly  meetings.  There  are  now  three  permanent  relief  committees,  each  divided 
into  two  sub-committees,  one  corresponding  to  each  district.  The  method  of  procedure 
formerly  was  to  have  six  committees  on  relief,  and  any  member  was  at  liberty  to  sit  on 
any  of  these.  It  was  found  that  some  committees  got  through  their  work  by  4.30, 
and  then,  as  a  quorum  of  the  full  board,  proceeded  to  transact  board  business.  As  this  is 
always  much  more  attractive  than  relief  committee  work,  the  tendency  lay  in  the  direction 
of  scampering  through  the  drearier  in  order  to  reach  the  more  fascinating  work.  To 
meet  this,  the  board  met  one  week  for  general  business,  the  next  for  relief  committee 
business  ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  latter  was  neglected  and  recourse  had  to  be  had  to 
the  present  system  of  six  permanent  relief  committees.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  guardians  from  sitting  on  the  committee  for  their  own  district,  but  this  was  frustrated 
by  the  members  themselves  who  exchanged  with  each  other,  until  now  nearly  all  are  found 
to  be  on  their  own  district  committee.  Some  of  the  more  conscientious  and  enlightened 
of  the  guardians  refuse  to  sit  on  their  own  committee.  An  advantage  of  permanent 
relief  committees  is  held  to  be  that  a  healthy  competition  in  the  direction  of  economy 
is  thus  engendered.  A  revision  committee  for  relief  granted  by  the  relief  committee 
has  been  mooted,  but  although  the  board  has  endorsed  the  principle  nothing  has  been 
•done.  Legally  three  form  a  quorum  of  these  relief  committees,  but  in  one  instance  a 
guardian  is  administering  relief  by  himself,  as  his  colleagues  either  will  not  or  cannot 
attend.  Such  illegal  action  is  got  over  by  a  formal  vote  of  approval  at  the  meeting  of 
the  full  board.  In  another  instance,  during  the  illness  of  the  chairman  of  one  committee, 
the  business  was  transacted  by  two  guardians,  one  a  clergyman,  the  other  a  small  shop- 
keeper who  were  considered  dangerous  by  those  with  expert  |^knowledge,  as  they 
were  said  to  be  extravagant  with  pubhc  money. 

There  are  six  relieving  officers  at  present,  and  one  general  officer  who  is  warrant  officer. 
There  are  no  case-papers  in  the  union,  though  their  introduction  has  been  suggested. 
With  only  six  relieving  officers,  each  with  a  district  of  40,000  population,  any  such  innova- 
tion is  impossible.  The  clerk  thought  that  the  appointment  of  more  relieving  officers 
would  in  the  end  pay  for  itself,  but  so  far  the  matter  is  still  in  abeyance.  In  districts 
1-5  the  pay  station  is  at  the  Poor  Law  offices.  District  6  has  several  out  pay-stations. 
No  payments  are  made  at  the  homes  of  the  recipients.  District  6  is  of  recent  growth, 
and  thus  its  anomalous  situation  is  accounted  for,  but  a  scheme  for  redistribution  has 
just  been  completed  by  which  districts  will  be  more  compact,  and  pay  stations  more 
evenly  distributed. 

It  is  officially  thought  that  the  present  board  is  less  careful  than  that  of,  say,  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  officers  seem  to  feel  that  any  attempt  at  retrenchment  in  the  matter 
of  relief  is  futile  seeing  that  the  relief  committees  are  composed  of  guardians  elected  for  the 
district  they  have  to  administer.  Politics  operate  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  matter  of 
relief  ;  indeed,  their  influence  would  seem  to  be  all  pervasive  here,  and  to  extend  to  the 
appointment  of  the  relieving  officers.  We  were  told  that  applications  were  not  treated 
on  their  merits,  but  were  viewed  through  the  coloured  spectacles  of  politics.  This  must 
tend  Iq  the  direction  of  laxity,  extravagance  and  inefficiency.  There  is  also  no  systematic 
co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.* 


*  The  Caarity  Organisation  Society  in  Leeds  is  in  a  transition  state.  Till  now  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ha^  not  been  managed  on  the  usual  lines,  cases  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  having  been  definitely 
helped  by  this  organisation.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is  wrong  in  principle  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
administer  the  funds  on  regular  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  lines,  and  with  this  end  in  view  an 
official  has  lately  been  appointed  to  put  things  on  this  more  customary  basis. 
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Another  point  on  which  the  relieving  officers  feel  very  strongly  is  their  lack  of  any  power 
!    of  compulsion  in  cases  where  a  sick  man  refuges  to  enter  the  infirmary.    A  case  was  quoted 
I    of  a  man  suffering  from  phthisis  who  was  a  danger  to  his  family,  and  refused  to  enter 
the  infirmary.    On  the  threat  of  the  stoppage  of  out-relief  to  the  family,  he  went  into 
the  infirmary,  but  when  a  surprise  visit  was  paid  by  the  officer,  a  week  later,  he  was  found 
to  be  again  at  home,  and  is  still  there.    Many  such  examples  were  produced  by  relieving 
j    officers,  and  they  put  great  emphasis  on  this. 

The  relieving  officers  are  paid  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  guardians. 
They  are  not  collectors,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  cumulate  any  other  offices.  There 
is  a  special  collector  who  is  paid  a  fixed  salary  and  takes  no  percentage  on  his  collections. 
The  clerk  thought  that  in  the  old  days  a  good  many  undeserving  cases  were  kept  on  the 
books  in  order  that  the  officers  might  get  their  percentage  on  the  sums  recovered  from 
relations. 


The  numbers  resolving  out-relief  are  higher  than  the  average  for  the  West  Riding  in 
Yorkshire,  and  this  to  some  extent  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  pohcy  of 
the  board  is  in  the  direction  of  small  doles  to  a  large  number  of  people,  rather  than  of 
adequate  provision  for  a  few.  The  general  lines  of  rehef  are  Is.  6d.  per  child,  and  nothing 
for  the  mother,  who  is  encouraged  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  supplement  relief.  When 
asked  to  account  for  the  fact  that  out-relief  was  higher  in  Leeds  than  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  an  informant  adduced  various  reasons,  but  felt  it  was  due  in  a  general 
way  to  the  personalities  of  the  relieving  officers  and  the  guardians  : — 

(1)  He  felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  some  training  for  relieving  officers,  and  thought 
with  advantage  to  the  community  they  might  be  made  a  part  of  the  Civil  Service. 
At  the  same  time  in  Leeds  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  relieving  officers.  The 
figures  for  out-relief  were  high  because  there  was  no  system  of  cross  visiting,  and 

^      where  this  had  been  done,  in  however  modified  a  degree,  it  had  been  possible  to  strike 
off  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  visited. 

(2)  The  personnel  of  the  guardians  was  altering  ;  there  were  now  a  number  of  "  small 
men"  on  the  board,  and  it  had  been  his  experience  that  the  better  off  a  man  was,  the 
more  economical  was  he  in  administering  out-relief.  He  also  adverted  to  the  reck- 
lessness of  new  boards,*  and  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  system  of  triennial 
elections  there  is  always  a  large  influx  of  quite  inexperienced  memlDers.f  Evidently 
town  council  work  was  more  attractive,  for  many  of  the  guardians  stayed  for  but  one 
term  of  office  and  then  sought  election  to  what  was  considered  a  higher  sphere.  J 

(3)  He  said  that,  given  a  sufficiency  of  relieving  officers  and  a  certain  amount  of 
of  expert  knowledge  of  out-relief  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
could  be  struck  off  without  hardship.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  when  the  guardians 
approved  the  policy  of  no  out-relief  to  single  men  and  widowers  without  children, 
very  few  of  the  cases  were  found  in  the  workhouse,  and,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went, 
work  had  been  got  in  the  majority  of  instances. 


(vi)  Women's  Wages  and  Feeding  of  School  Children — Leeds  Union. 

The  clerk  was  of  opinion  that  out-relief  had  little  or  no  effect  in  depressing  wages,  but 
he  was  very  emphatic  that  the  feeding  of  school  children  is  a  much  more  powerful  factor 
in  that  direction  than  any  ordinary  out-relief.    For  many  years  charitable  persons  have 

*  In  one  ward  in  the  Leeds  Union  the  outdoor  rehef  was  doubled  during  the  first  year  after  the  picsent 
board  came  in. 

t  The  constitution  of  the  present  board  as  regards  service  is  as  follows  : — 

Guardians  who  have  been  on  board  12  years  i 

'  7J  M  ),  ^  )>  '5 

>>  >>  ;5  J)  3  !)  J5 

28-l-4  =  .3: 

Roughly  speaking,  about  one-half  are  serving  their  first  term.  On  an  average,  it  is  said,  about  two-thirds  ol 
every  newly  elected  board  are  quite  fresh  to  Poor  Law  work. 

t  A  good  deal  of  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  out-rehef,  the  clerk  pointed  out,  was  due  to  the  variations  of  the 
numbers  on  labour  test,  which  rose  in  1903-5  from  twenty  to  150  or  even  over  200.  No  separate  figures  are 
kept  differentiating  ordinary  out-rehef  from  labour  test. 

429.  K  o 
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fed  school  children  out  of  funds  voluntarily  contributed.  Last  year  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee of  the  town  council  undertook  the  work,  the  guardians  furnishing  the  machinery 
for  selection  and  supervision.  They  appointed  special  officers  who  classified  the  children 
according  to  the  respectability  and  deserts  of  their  parents.  Children  of  deserving 
parents  were  put  in  Class  II.  ;  this  means  that  the  children  were  fed  through  the  sam^e 
organisation,  but  the  bill  for  the  food  was  sent  to  the  town  council  committee,  who  thus 
saved  the  parents  of  these  children  from  becoming  paupers  and  from  losing  their  votes 
thereby.  The  other  children  were  fed  by  the  guardians  and  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  the  funds  of  the  voluntary  committee  ran  out  and  all  the  children  had  to  be  fed 
by  the  guardians  out  of  public  money.  At  once  the  number  of  children  applying  for 
meals  fell  off.  The  exhaustion  of  the  voluntary  fund,  however,  coincided  with  the  coming 
of  summer.  4^  The  following  are  the  figures  : — 

Relief  (School  Children)  Order,  1905. 

Total  number  of  applications  3,199 

Kot  within  provisions  of  Order  446 

Undertaking  signed  by  parents  and  consequently  not  relieved  445 
Committee's  decisions  : — 

No  case  749 

Referred  to  relieving  officer  340 
Relieved  by  guardians,  but  paid  for  out  of  Voluntary  Fund  1,006 
Relieved  by  the  guardians  in  the  ordinary  way    -       -       -  213 

When  asked  to  indicate  some  cases  in  which  this  had  operated  in  the  way  of  depressing 
wages,  he  gave  instances  of  Jews  refusing  better  paid  work  and  continuing  to  work  at  the 
lower  paid  jobs  because  their  children  would  not  have  been  supported  gratis  had  the 
parents  taken  to  more  remunerative  work.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  tendency  was 
for  more  married  women  to  go  out  to  work ;  they  were  sure  of  a  mid-day  meal  for  their 
-children,  and  did  not  think  it  important  to  be  at  home. 

(vii)  Details  of  District  No.  1. — Leeds  Union. 

This  district  has  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000,  and  is  the  poorest  and  most 
industrial  in  Leeds,  most  of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  casual  labouring  class.  There 
was  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  employment  in  the  flax  spinning  industry,  but  American 
competition  forced  its  migration.  This  is  the  very  worst  district  in  the  city,  morality 
being  on  a  very  low  plane,  whilst  the  place  is  haunted  by  the  criminal  elements. 
Out-relief  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  control. 


(1)  Out-Relief  and  Women's  Wages. 

The  number  of  women  recipients  of  out-relief  from  March,  1906,  to  October,  1906,  was 
as  follows  : — 


Permanent  Cases. 

Kon-Permanent  Cases. 

Total. 

Women  over  60  .... 

194 

27 

221 

Women  under  60      -       .       -  - 

117 

123 

240 

An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  these  women  and  of  their  wage-earning  female  relatives 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  K  (5). 


The  figures  show  that  in  this  district,  embracing  the  very  worst  elements  in  the  city, 
with  a  population  between  30,000  and  40,000,  among  whom,  as  the  relieving  officer  ad- 
mitted, it  was  very  difficult  to  administer  out-relief  in  a  very  efficient  way,  there  were 
461  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Of  these,  taking  the  permanent  cases,  143  were  in 
occupations  and  had  sixty-five  female  relatives  earning  wages.  In  the  non-permanent 
lists  there    were    62    women   and  twenty-six  female   relatives    in   some  form  of 
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employment.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  were  296  wage-earning  females  who  in  some 
way,  however  indirectly  and  intermittently,  were  affected  by  out-relief.  A  summary  of 
the  chief  forms  of  industry  involved  is  appended  : — 


Occupations. 

Women  Eecipients. 

Wage-earning  Female 
Relatives. 

Total. 

fi  o 

yo 

A 

4 

18 

18 

15 



15 

Rag-sorting  

12 

7 

19 

Tailoring  

10 

13 

23 

Weaving  

8 

2 

10 

Packing  ------ 

4 

8 

12 

In  Service        .       -       .       -  - 

12 

12 

All  other  Occupations       -       .  - 

45 

45 

90 

Total  

205 

91 

296 

These  figures,  it'must  be  noted,  are  for  a  reputed  out-relief  town,  and  further  for  the 
very  worst  district  of  it. 

For  the  most  part,  the  women  under  sixty  are  widows  with  a  varying  number  of  children, 
or  wives  whose  husbands  are  sick,  infirm,  crippled,  etc.  The  following  cases  appear  among 
them  :— 

Widow,  aged  27.    Three  children.    Boot-packer.    Earns  4s.  to  6s. 

Widow,  aged  30.    Four  children.    Dressmaker.    Earns  5s. 

Widow,  aged  29.    Two  children.    Machinist.    Earns  5s. 

Widow,  aged  29.    Two  children.    Boot  packer.    Three  days  a  week,  3s. 

Included  were  six  rag-sorters  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Aged  35.    Earns  8s.  (4)  Aged  41.    Earns  10s. 

(2)  „     28.       „     10s.  (5)    „     32.       „  10s. 

(3)  „     30.       „     9s.  (6)    „     39.       „  6s. 

These  women  have  several  children,  of  whom  the  elder  boys  and  girls  earn  wages. 
The  following  case  is  typical,  except  for  the  number  of  children  : — 

Mother,  able-bodied.    Aged  41.    Widow.    Earns  nothing.    Seven  children: — 

(1)  Daughter,  18.    Earns  5s.  to  8s.  6d.  as  printer's  folder. 

(2)  „        14.       „     5s.  to  7s.  as  machinist. 

(3)  „        13.       ,,     4s.  as  paper-bag  maker.  ■  "  . 

(4)  Son,  17.    Earns  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  as  labourer. 

Other  three  children  have  no  earnings.  The  relief  is  3s.  money  and  Is.  6d.  in  kind, 
so  that,  taking  an  average,  the  weekly  income  would  be  27s.  6d.  for  eight  persons,  which, 
after  deduction  of  5s.  rent,  gives  per  caput  2s.  9|d. 

(2)  Out-relief  and  Trade  Fluctuations. 

We  could  get  no  particulars  of  cases  in  which  women  came  on  outdoor  relief  at  a  "  slack 
time  "  and  went  off  when  their  trade  became  busy.  The  officer  informed  us  that  in  this 
district  applications  did  not  vary  with  the  seasonal  state  of  any  particular  industry  or 
industries.  There  might  at  times  be  an  increase  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  certain  firm, 
but  he  could  not  say  there  was  any  seasonal  variation.  Cf.  Appendix  K  (3).  The  relieving 
ofiicer  also  thought  that  the  refusal  of  out-relief  would  not  cause  any  effect  upon  wages  in 
any  trade. 
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(3)  Effects  of  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  refusal  of  out-rehef  and  the  after-conduct  of  the  appH- 
cants,  the  district  officer  did  not  know  of  any  cases  refused  rehef  on  the  ground  of  having 
received  assistance  from  charities.  There  is  no  comparison  of  the  books  of  the  Poor 
Law  officials  and  the  officers  of  charitable  agencies  except  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds'  Trades- 
men's Benevolent  Society.  This  agency  sends  round  its  Kst  of  apphcations  to  the  rehev- 
ing  officer  the  week  before  they  come  up  for  consideration,  and  the  relieving  officers  fil- 
up  any  cases  appearing  on  the  sheet  which  they  have  on  their  books,  or  to  which  reliel 
has  been  discontinued.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  he  is  strong  in  his 
praise  of  the  system. 

With  regard  to  cases  which,  on  out-relief  being  refused  or  discontinued,  had  entered 
some  occupation  and  supported  themselves  by  their  earnings  or  had  sustained  themselves 
by  other  means,  we  received  some  examples  : — 

(a)  Widow,  53.    Occasional  charing.    Four  children.    Kent,  3s.  6d.    Out-relief,  2s. 
(1)  Son,  18.    Earned  8s.  to  lis.  as  a  labourer. 
3  dependent  children,  13,  8,  6. 

Out-relief  was  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  week  for  twenty-six  weeks.  Woman  was  found  to 
drink  and  to  be  earning  2s.  a  day  and  meals  at  charing,  six  days  a  week.  Notwithstanding, 
the  rehef  was  renewed  for  another  twenty-six  weeks.  After  four  or  five  weeks  of  this 
second  term  the  relieving  officer  found  positive  evidence  of  the  woman's  drinking  habits, 
and  out-relief  was  stopped.  This  would  be  about  May,  1906,  and  the  reheving  officer 
informed  us  that  from  then  until  November,  1906,  the  woman  had  been  working  and 
earning  sufficient. 

(6)  Husband,  64.  Labourer,  out  of  work  for  months.  Had  been  on  labour  test  for 
some  time.    Wife,  67.    Rent,  2s.  6d.    Out-relief,  6s.  per  week. 

Relieving  officer  found  that  husband  was  working  on  distress  works  of  the  corporation 
three  days  a  week.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  guardians  and  was  fined  40s.  and  costs, 
which  he  paid  immediately,  the  money  having  been  brought  to  court  by  his  wife.  He 
was  at  once  stopped  from  working  on  labour  test  and  on  the  distress  works,  and  he  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  again,  as  a  labourer,  for  a  co-operative  concern  which  collected  old  tins 
and  melted  down  solder,  the  profits  being  divided  between  the  men  working,  on  a  per- 
centage scheme.    This  man  received  12s.  6d.  per  week  as  his  share, 

(c)  Single  woman,  68.  (Relieving  officer  found  she  was  61.)  Occasional  charing. 
Aged  and  feeble.    Rent,  Is.  lOd.    Out-relief,  3s. 

Relief  was  granted  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  ;  this  grant  was  re- 
newed once.  The  reheving  officer  found  she  was  hving  with  a  man  and  rehef  was  stopped. 
(December,  1905.)  She  has  not  since  applied,  and  the  relieving  officer  sees  her  about 
frequently  and  knows  she  is  working  regularly  at  charing  and  is  almost  certain  that  she 
is  not  receiving  anything  from  charity  or  friends. 

With  regard  to  a  comparison  of  wages  in  the  same  industry  in  firms  where  the  workers 
were,  and  in  firins  where  the  workers  were  not  in  receipt  of  out-rehef,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  get  any  details  on  the  point,  but  the  reheving  officer  held  the  opinion  that  employees 
who  had  any  connection  with  out-rehef  tended  to  congregate  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry. 
At  the  same  time  no  difference  was  discoverable  between  the  wages  of  workers  in  any  way 
affected  by  rehef  and  the  earnings  of  those  in  the  same  factory  or  industry  who  were  not 
coming  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law. 

(viii)  Details  of  District  No.  2. — Leeds  Union 

There  is  a  large  Jewish  population  in  this  district,  and  it  has  been  freely  asserted  that 
they  get  more  than  their  proportion  of  rehef.  With  a  view  to  investigating  this  an 
inquiry  was  made,  when  it  was  found  that  £7  10s.  out  of  a  total  of  about  £63  went  in  out- 
rehef  to  Jews.  This  is  no  more  than  their  due,  on  a  purely  mathematical  basis,  so  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  httle  foundation  for  the  assertion  quoted,  and  this  more  especially 
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as  the  trades  which  employ  Jews  have  been  very  slack  lately.  Jews  are  generally  re- 
lieved to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  the  relieving  officers  have  to  assist  their  cases  further.  The  following  are 
examples  : — 

(a)  Widow,  36.  Sewing  when  able.  Six  children  :  Girl,  14,  tailoress  (since  dead) ; 
girl,  13,  tailoress,  earns  3s.  per  week  ;  boy,  12;  boy,  10;  girl,  8;  boy,  6,  at  school. 
Kent,  6s. ;  explained  by  fact  that  two  female  lodgers  pay  13s.  a  week  for  lodging 
and  part  food. 

Jewish  Board  gave  2s.  per  week  out-relief,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  4s.  from 
the  relieving  officer,  making  6s.  in  all  or  Is.  6d.  for  each  dependent  child — the  Leeds 
standard. 

(6)  Wife,  37.  Deserted  by  her  husband.  No  earnings.  One  girl,  13,  tailoress, 
earns  3s.  per  week.    Seven  children  under  13  dependent. 

Jewish  Board  gave  3s.  per  week,  the  Union  9s.  per  week. 

The  Jews  are  very  helpful  to  each  other.  This  woman  was  deserted  on  August  20th 
and  was  kept  going  by  the  neighbours  until  relieved  by  the  Union  on  September  18th. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Jewish  circles  for  the  hat  to  go  round  for  cases  in  distress. 

The  relieving  officer  for  the  district  instanced  numerous  firms  from  whom  he  had  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  applications  of  employees  for  out-relief,  and  he  was  most  emphatic  that 
there  was  no  deviation  from  the  normal  in  the  wages  of  people  applying  or  receiving  such 
relief. 

(ix)  Details  of  District  No.  3 — Leeds  Union. 

The  reUeving  officer  here  is  a  man  of  very  wide  experience,  having  been  in  Leeds  for 
thirty-eight  years,  and  he  has  had  control  of  three  districts. 

(1)  Out-relief  and  Trade  Fluctuations. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  in  the  applications  no  variation  with  seasonal  slack- 
ness in  trades,  because  the  latter  phenomenon  was  absent  from  women's  work  in  his  district, 
and,  further,  the  recipients  were  for  the  most  part  widows  whose  relief  ceased  when  their 
children  were  old  enough  to  be  earning.  However,  when  there  was  a  strike  or  a  general 
trade  depression  he  admitted  that  there  was  an  increase.  With  the  coming  of  winter,  too, 
there  was  always  a  rise  in  the  number  of  apphcations.  Cf.  Appendix  K  (3).  At  one  time 
there  had  been  a  labour  test  for  women  in  Leeds  ;  they  received  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  washing 
and  scrubbing  at  the  workhouse,  but  this  had  been  in  abeyance  for  fifteen  years  and  the 
women  now  went  directly  into  the  House.  Typical  cases  for  this  district  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  K.  (6). 

(2)  Effects  of  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  refusal  or  discontinuance  or  diminution  of  out-relief, 
several  cases  were  given  us  : — 

(1)  Widow,  72.  No  means  of  subsistence.  Kent,  2s.  6d.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d. 
This  woman  was  getting  some  relief  from  a  congregation  whose  place  of  worship  she 
attended.*  Out-relief  was  stopped  because  of  the  woman's  fi.lthy  habits.  The  result 
was  that  she  fell  behind  with  her  rent  and  ultimately  disappeared.  Of  course,  an 
order  for  the  house  had  been  given,  but  the  woman  refused  to  come  in  and  the 
guardians  hesitate  to  force  such  a  case  into  the  workhouse.  This  disappearance  on 
the  stoppage  of  out-reUef  was  said  to  be  very  typical  of  such  cases. 

(2)  Widow,  71.  Out-relief  was  stopped  because  she  had  a  female  lodger  who 
slept  with  a  man.  The  woman^  according  to  the  relieving  officer,  manages  to  live 
quite  flourishingly,  though  he  is  unaware  of  the  source  of  her  income. 

(3)  Widow,  46.  Charing.  Earns  2s.  one  day.  People  won't  employ  her  because 
she  is  unsatisfactory.  Son,  18,  earns  8s.  9d.  at  ironworks  ;  girl,  15,  earns  4s.  at  rag- 
sorting  ;  boy,  13  ;  girl,  11  ;  boy,  8  ;  boy,  4,  at  school.    Kent,  4s.  9d. 


*  The  relieving  officer  did  not  know  tlie  amount,  as  the  church  people  refused  to  give  him  any  information, 
arguing  that  they  did  not  wish  to  reUeve  the  rates  and  further  that  they  did  not  desire  to  affect  the  amount 
of  parochial  reUef  given. 
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This  person  applied  for  the  first  time  March  17th,  1906.  She  was  given  Is.  6d,  in 
money  and  Is.  6d.  in  kind  for  two  weeks.  In  the  third  week  the  order  was  repeated  for  two 
weeks,  but  she  was  plainly  told  that  if  she  applied  again  she  might  have  to  go  into 
the  House.  In  the  fifth  week  she  applied  again  and  she  was  given  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  for 
two  weeks.  In  the  ninth  week  she  appealed  once  more  and  relieving  officer  gave  tem- 
porary relief  until  the  meeting  of  the  board.  An  order  was  made  for  the  house,  but  she 
refused  to  go  in.  In  the  thirteenth  week  she  reappeared  as  an  applicant  and  an  order 
was  again  made  for  the  house.  This  was  in  June,  1906,  and  so  far  as  the  relieving  officer's 
knowledge  goes  she  and  her  family  have  been  working  ever  since. 

(4)  Man,  61.  Sick.  Relief,  3s.  He  died,  and  the  wife,  who  had  previously  done 
tailoring,  reported  the  death  and  the  relief  was  stopped.  She  managed  to  increase 
her  earnings  at  the  clothiery  shop,  and  she  held  that,  being  free,  she  could  earn  more 
than  when  she  had  to  break  time  to  attend  to  her  husband. 

r  (5)  This  case  is  quoted  to  show  that,  given  an  efficient  relieving  officer,  out-relief 
does  not  discourage  wage  earning  by  the  children.  Mother,  35.  Rent,  3s.  Out- 
relief,  3s.  Earns  7s.  per  week  as  a  tailoress.  Boy,  13,  earns  4s.  as  an  errand  boy. 
Girl,  7  ;  girl,  6,  at  school. 

In  this  case  the  relieving  officer  watched  the  family  and  reported  to  the  relief  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  the  boy  left  school  and  became  a  wage-earner.  The  out-relief  was 
reduced.  The  schoolmaster  suppMes  the  relieving  officer  with  the  child's  school  attendance 
book,  so  that  the  relieving  officer  is  at  once  aware  of  work  being  commenced  and  can  act 
accordingly. 

Other  typical  cases  from  this  district  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K  (6),  p.  462. 

This  relieving  officer  also  takes  careful  account  of  the  earnings  of  all  able-bodied  women 
on  out-relief.  He  puts  a  case  on  for  four  weeks  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  eight  weeks 
in  the  second  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  woman's  earnings.  After  a  certain  period  he 
sends  in  a  printed  form  to  the  employers,  who  give  him  a  return  of  the  wages  for  six  weeks. 
The  employers  are  very  willing  to  do  this  and  refusals  are  extremely  rare.  With  regard 
to  the  absolute  refusal  of  relief  the  relieving  officer  could  only  speak  in  somewhat  general 
terms,  but  was  able  to  recall  cases  in  which  refusal  "  had  been  the  making  of  them." 
He  knew  of  no  case  in  which,  relief  being  refused,  the  applicant  had  been  given  charity, 
nor  did  he  consider  it  probable  that  women  when  refused  out-relief  turned  to  prostitution ; 
at  least  such  had  not  been  his  experience.  He  had  no  cases  on  his  books  in  which  men 
on  being  refused  relief  had  come  to  live  on  women. 

(3)  Out-relief  and  Women's  Wages. 

This  officer  thought  that  out-relief  had  no  effect  upon  women's  wages.  The  only 
difference  between  firms  whose  employees  were  on  out-relief  and  those  whose  workers  were 
q  uite  independent,  in  his  opinion,  was  this,  that  the  relieved  people  tended  to  go  where 
most  "  out  "  work  was  given,  and  therefore  were  to  be  found  mostly  with  the  smaller 
firms  who,  however,  paid  exactly  the  same  rates  as  the  larger  firms,  though  their  work 
was  more  fluctuating, 

(x)  HuNSLET  Union. 

The  union  was  formed  in  1869,  and  included  in  it  are  seven  parishes.  Its  area  is  12,120 
acres  ;  its  population  in  1901  was  83,002,  and  the  estimated  population  in  April,  1906, 
was  89,042.  The  gross  estimated  rental  is  £586,598,  its  rateable  value  £385,616,  and 
assessable  value  £380,317. 

There  are  twenty-four  guardians,  of  whom  one  is  a  married  lady,  one  a  clergyman, 
and  about  ten  are  small  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers,  three  being  Labour  members.  At 
the  last  election  there  were  15,029  voters  on  the  roll  in  contested  wards,  and  of  these 
5,787  voted,  about  33-4  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  summary  in  tabular  form  of  the 
recent  history  of  out-rehef  in  the  union  : — 
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xear. 

Population 
(1901). 

Number  of 
Paupers. 

Percentage 
Population. 

Amount 
miH  in 

Out-relief, 

Cost  per 
Pauper, 

Cost  per  Head 
of 

Population. 

£ 

£  s,  d. 

s.  d. 

1902 

83,002 

1,271 

1-5 

5,481 

4    6  3 

1  4 

1903 

>> 

1,245 

1-5 

5,699 

4  11  6J 

1  4 

1904 

(? 

1,268 

1-5 

5,545 

4    7  4J- 

1  4 

1905 

jj 

1,261 

15 

5,408 

4    5  9 

1  3i 

1906 

>> 

1,344 

1-6 

5,795 

4    7  5 

1  H 

The  guardians,  it  was  said,  are  less  rigid  than  they  were  many  years  ago.  There  are 
now  a  number  of  "  small  men  "  on  the  board,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  harder  to  get 
substantial  men  to  serve  than  formerly,  and  the  growing  laxity  is  referred  to  this  influx 
of  small  men.  Relief  is  taken  by  three  relief  committees  which  rotate,  three  in  each 
instance  being  a  quorum,  and  if  necessary  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  board.  It  is 
insinuated  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  local  favouritism  shown  by  these  committees, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  obviated  by  a  new  scheme.  Case-papers  are  now  being 
introduced,  their  absence  hitherto  being  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  relieving  officers. 
There  will  be  four  relieving  officers,  one  general  officer,  to  take  charge  of  the  case-papers, 
and  three  district  officers.  Heretofore  local  influence  has  been  strong  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  relieving  officers,  and  this  factor  has  operated  detrimentally  to  the  efficiency  of 
administration,  as  many  very  able  men  from  a  distance  have  been  passed  over  in  favour 
of  less  experienced  local  candidates. 

Trade  is  very  good  within  the  union,  there  being  huge  ironworks  and  other  large  con- 
cerns. Despite  this  the  number  of  men  in  the  workhouse  is  increasing  owing,  we  were 
told,  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  to  the  fact  that  trade  unions  encourage 
the  turning  o3  of  their  older  members  to  hasten  the  advent  of  old-age  pensions.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  migration  into  the  union,  old  men  and  women  following  their  sons  who 
get  employment  in  the  engineering  works.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  female  labour  in 
the  district,  and  the  clerk  thought  that  in  this  connection  supply  and  demand  just  about 
balanced  each  other.  There  is  not  much  sweating  ;  the  men  are  nearly  all  members 
of  some  trade  union,  and  discourage  their  wives  from  cutting  rates,  and  some  of  them 
refuse  to  allow  their  wives  to  work  at  all.  The  guardians  are  opposed  to  women  taking 
male  lodgers,  and  will  not  allow  women  to  do  so  under  3  s.  a  week,  the  lodger  boarding 
himself.  For  a  woman  lodger  the  minimum  is  2s.  a  week  on  the  same  conditions.  The 
clerk  thought  that  out-relief  had  no  effect  in  depressing  wages,  though  he  felt  that  charing 
might  be  excepted  in  this  statement.  The  charing  rate  is  2s.,  at  least  such  is  the  return 
made,  though  many  of  the  women  are  probably  making  more. 

(xi)  HoLBECK  Union. 

The  population  of  this  union  is  33,585,  and  its  rateable  value  £140,633.  There  are 
twelve  elected  guardians  and  two  co-opted  in  terms  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 
There  are  four  or  five  small  tradespeople  on  the  board.  At  the  last  election  there  were 
5,920  voters  on  the  roll,  and  1,981  went  to  the  poll,  about  33-4  per  cent.  Here  relief  is 
taken  by  the  whole  board,  and  it  is  said  that  political  influences  weigh  heavily  in  the 
matter,  and  to  exemplify  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  officials  are  members  of 
one  and  the  same  political  club.  Some  idea  of  out-relief  within  recent  years  will  be 
obtained  from  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Population, 
1901. 

Number  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers. 

Percentage 
to 

Population. 

Amount  paid 
in  Outdoor 
Relief. 

Cost  per 
Pauper. 

Cost 
per  Head  of 
Populati  )n. 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1902      -       -  - 

33,585 

751 

2-2 

2,625 

3    9  10| 

1  7 

1903      -       -  - 

>9 

778 

2-3 

2,897 

3  14  5| 

1  9 

1904 

»> 

817 

2-4 

2,984 

3  13  01 

1  9 

1905 

)) 

888 

2-6 

3,034 

3    8  4 

1  91 

1906 

l> 

898 

2-6 

3,145 

3  10  01 

1  101 
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(xii)  Bramley  Union. 

The  population  is  79,700,  and  the  rateable  value  £306,448.  There  are  11,898  voters  on 
the  roll.  Relief  is  taken  by  two  relief  committees,  three  being  a  quorum.  The  com- 
mittees rotate  continually  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  board  if  necessary.  The 
following  table  shows  the  recent  history  of  out-relief  in  the  district :— 


Year. 

Population, 
1901. 

Number  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers. 

Percentage 
to 

Population. 

Amount  paid 
in  Outdoor 
Relief. 

Cost  per 
Paup-r. 

Cost 
per  Head  of 
Population. 

£ 

£   s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1902 

79,700 

1,426 

1-8 

5,206 

3  13  0 

1  4 

1903  - 

)) 

1,869 

2-3 

5,991 

3    4  1| 

1  6 

1904 

)) 

1,798 

2-2 

6,277 

3    9  3 

1  7 

1905 

J) 

1,912 

2-3 

6,241 

3    5  3i 

1  65 

1906 

» 

1,983 

2-4 
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LEICESTER  UNION. 

(i)  Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  this  parish  is  5,856  acres  ;  its  rateable  value  £1,093,599.  In  1905  its  popu- 
lation was  estimated  to  be  228,132.  In  1891  the  census  figures  were  174,624,  and  in  1901 
the  numbers  given  were  99,014  males,  112,565  females,  giving  in  all  211,579  persons. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  sixteen  wards,  each  of  which  returns  three  members  to  the 
board,  which  is  therefore  composed  of  forty-eight  guardians.  At  the  1904  election  the 
total  number  of  voters  on  the  roll  was  50,114.  There  were  contests  in  twelve  wards, 
in  which  36,796  were  qualified  to  vote,  and  15,967  voted,  43  "4  per  cent. 


There  are  six  districts  in  the  parish,  each  of  which  has  a  relieving  officer  and  a  relief 
committee.    The  populations  of  the  district  are  as  follows  : — 


District. 

Population. 

District. 

Population. 

I. 

28,181 

IV. 

59,667 

II. 

44,716 

V. 

23,447 

III. 

32,.388 

VI. 

23,182 

(ii)  History  of  Out-Relief. 

The  gradual  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  out-rehef  granted  since  1902  Vill  be  seen  from 
the  following  summary,  giving  the  figures  for  the  period  1902-1906  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Recipients. 

Total 
Amount. 

Rate  per  Head 
of  Population. 

Average  per 
Pauper. 

Amount 
Recovered. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

1902 

211,581 

2,880 

19,459 

1  10-07 

6  15  7-6 

1903 

2,872 

19,556 

1  10-18 

6  16  0 

1904 

>) 

3,506 

22,848 

2  1-90 

6  10  4 

1905 

)) 

4,702 

28,591 

2  8-43 

6    1  7-4 

345  14    3  - 

1906 

>) 

5,228 

34,011 

3  2-58 

6  10  1-3 

285    1  2 

More  detailed  figures  extending  over  a  longer  period  will  be  found  in  Appendices  L  (3 ,  4,  5), 


(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

Leicester  is  in  many  ways  a  typical  provincial  town.  Employers,  officials,  and  social 
workers  generally  bewailed  the  low  moral  tone  prevailing.  A  large  racecourse  in  the 
neighbourhood  tends  to  foster  the  gambUng  spirit  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  the  periodic 
appearance  of  betting  men  at  the  races,  with  all  the  fever  and  excitement  which  these 
engender,  is  said  to  have  a  very  deleterious  efiect.  Complaints  of  drunkenness  and  other 
vices  were  very  frequently  made  to  us.  There  are  845  hcences  in  Leicester,  working  out 
at  one  hcence  to  every  250  of  population,  a  figure  which  is  perhaps  not  so  high  as  might  be 
expected  from  certain  general  statements  which  have  been  circulated.  The  general  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  Leicester  is  overbuilt,  especially  in  the  outlying  districts.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  the  tale  of  slackness  related  to  us  by  builders,  and  from  the  great  fall  in  plans 
passed  for  new  houses  ;  m  1898—2,514,  in  1905—820.  Cf.  Appendix  L  (2).  A  Poor  Law 
official  told  us  that  a  whole  cottage  could  not  be  had  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  less  than 
4s.  Sometimes  the  landlord  will  divide  such  an  abode  into  front  and  back  and  let  each 
section  for  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  At  North  Evington,  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  better  cottages,  with  bigger  rooms  and  generally  more  up-to-date,  can  be  had 
for  3s.  6d.  (four  rooms),  and  for  4s.  6d.  (six  rooms).  Despite  this,  people  prefer  to  cluster 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  partly  for  the  children  to  be  nearer  their  work  and  thus  to  save 
the  tram-fare,  partly  because  they  are  used  to  it  and  Hke  to  associate  with  their  kind. 
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Leicester's  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  b:ots  and  shoes  and  the  manufacture  of 
hosi  ry.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  1901  census  will  serve  to  display  the  chief 
trades  : — 

(a)  Industries  employing  men  : 

Boot,  shoe,  slipper,  pattern  and  clog  makers  -  -  -  17,770 
Building  and  works  of  construction     -  ...  7,006 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods  and  messengers      ...    6,684  '.- 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging  5,187 

Hosiery  Manufacture  3,282 

(b)  Industries  employinj  women : 

Hosiery  manufacture        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  9,107 

Boot,  shoe,  slipper,  pattern  and  clog  makers    -       -       -  8,791 

Domestic  indoor  servants  '     -  4,728 

Tailoresses,  milliners,  dressmaking,  shirtmakers  and  seam- 

stressees  4,492 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging  3,280 

^  Fuller  information  Avill  be  found  in  Appendix  L  (1 ).  Trade  in  Leicester  had  been  very 
bad  since  1901,  but  there  were  signs  of  an  inflation  in  September,  1906.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  mtroduction  of  machinery,  more  especially  into  the 
boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  trades,  has  tended  to  displace  men,  and  to  impel  into  those 
branches  of  labour  a  growing  number  of  boys,  girls  and  married  and  single  women.  The 
boot  and  shoe  trade  is  chiefly  a  man's  trade  and  employs  about  twice  as  many  men  as 
women  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  converse  is  almost  true  of  the  hosiery  trade  with  the  ex- 
ception that  here  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  three  to  one.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  occupation  returns  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  in 
these  trades  the  number  of  women  is  increasing  much  faster  than  that  of  men.  But  it 
would  appear  erroneous  to  generahse  from  this  and  hold  that  Leicester  is  becoming  a 
woman's'  town,  as  the  appended  table  serves  to  show  : — 


Censuf. 

Hosiery  Trade. 

Boot  Trade. 

All  other  Trades. 

Males. 

Females. 

M.  &  F. 

Males. 

Females. 

M.  &  F. 

Males. 

Females. 

M.  &  F. 

1891 
1901 

4,113 
3,282 

8,258 
9,107 

12,371 
12,389 

16,839 
17,770 

7,320 
8,791 

24,159 
26,-561 

32,071 
44,927 

18,910 
23,537 

50,981 

68,464 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  emphasise  the  point.  The  hosiery  trade,  as  judged  by 
the  number  of  hands  engaged,  is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
The  actual  number  of  persons  employed  is  almost  the  same  over  a  ten  year  period,  but  the 
percentage  to  total  population  works  out  at  9'1  in  1891,  7"5  in  1901.  In  1891  there 
were  200  females  to  every  100  males  employed,  but  in  1901  the  rates  had  risen  to  277 
females  to  every  100  males.  The  boot  trade  is  increasing,  and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
the  advance  in  population.  The  percentage  to  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  18  "2 
in  1891,  19-5  in  1901.  In  this  trade  also  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  males  to 
females  ;  in  1891  there  were  forty-three  females  to  every  100  males,  in  1901  the  proportion 
had  gone  up  to  forty-nine.  Taking  these  two  trades  together  we  find  that  the  number  of 
males  employed  in  1901  was  only  luO  more  than  in  1891,  whereas  the  number  of  females 
had  increased  by  2 ,320.  As  a  set  off  to  this,  however,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  male 
population  employed  in  "  all  other  trades  "  has  risen  from  51  -9  to  58  -  9  ;  simultaneously 
the  proportion  of  females  in  these  trades  has  decreased,  the  ratio  in  1891  being  fifty-nine 
females  to  100  males,  whilst  in  1901  it  was  only  fifty-three.  Thus  during  the  ten  years 
the  number  of  males  employed  in  "  all  other  trades  "  has  increased  by  12,856,  the  number 
of  females  by  only  4,627. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  while  women  have  tended  to  displace  men  in  the 
two  staple  industries  of  the  town,  men  have  to  an  even  greater  extent  taken  the  place  of 
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women  in  "  all  other  trades."  In  a  word,  the  percentage  of  occupied  men  to  male 
population  has  risen  over  the  decade  from  85-8  to  86-5,  whilst  that  of  occupied  women 
to  total  female  population  has  decreased  from  48-7  to  46-4.  It  will  be  seen  f -om  these 
figures  that  the  percentage  of  employed  females  is  very  high  in  Leicester.  Although  the 
percentage  of  occupied  "  married  or  widowed"  women  is  not  so  high  in  Leicester  as  it  is 
in  Burnley,  Preston,  and  Blackburn,  it  is  still  far  above  the  average,  being  25  '2,  and  if  we 
only  consider  females  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  we  find  that  it  is  41  •  6. 
In  all  the  industries  employing  women  to  any  noticeable  extent,  with  the  exception  of 
spinning,  we  find  that  home-work  is  prevalent.  Out-workers  are  able  to  earn  amounts 
varying  from  2s.  to  20s.,  according  to  skill  and  the  time  they  can  afford  to  spend  at  the  job. 
Young  girls  and  young  married  women  work  mostly  in  the  factories. 

Agricultural  labourers'  wages  run  about  18s.  One  grower  at  X.,  four  or  five  miles  out 
of  Leicester,  employs  women  casually  at  peapicking  and  the  hke.  Often  he  will  have  scores 
of  them  working,  especially  towards  market  da}^  They  walk  out  in  the  morning  and 
begin  work  at  4  or  5  a.m.  according  to  light.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  "  skepful  "  and  have 
to  work  hard  to  make  2s.  a  day.  They  find  their  owm  food.  Many  of  them  are  a  w^orthless 
lot  and  often  come  straight  from  the  workhouse  to  this  casual  work.  Many  put  up  in 
pairs  (often  not  married)  in  furnished  houses. 

According  to  the  1901  census  returns  594  women  were  engaged  in  charing  in  Leicester. 
The  pay  is  2s.  per  day,  and  meals  ;  Is.  per  half -day  ;  hours  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  some  pay 
2s.  without  meals  for  a  shorter  day  and  this  is  done  for  the  charing  of  the  Town  Hall  and 
the  distress  committee  offices. 

Another  informant  said  that  lower  down  in  the  social  scale  women  were  paid  1  s.  a  half - 
day  without  meals  ;  hours,  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

(1)  Inierviews  with  Trade  Union  Secretaries. 

(A)  In  an  interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  Union,  Leicester,  we 
were  told  that  there  is  seasonal  fluctuation,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  there  once  was. 
The  busy  season  is  from  November  to  Christmas,  preparing  spring  goods,  and  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  Easter,  when  the  "  repeat  orders  "  come  in.  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  the  lean  months.  This  variation  with  season  is  tending  to  dis- 
appear as  people  are  wearing  lighter  boots  now  all  the  year  round.  The  fashion  now  is 
in  the  direction  of  hght  and  tasteful  articles,  and  very  few  "  heavy-bottomed  boots  are 
demanded."  Within  recent  years  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  a  marked  degree 
within  this  occupation  and  as  a  consequence  men  have  been  driven  from  it.  In  this 
connection  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Factory  Inspector's  Report,  1906  : — "  To- 
day a  fairly  skilled  workman  in  the  shoe  trade,  if  over  forty  years  of  age,  finds  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  situation  in  Leicester." 

A  system  of  piece -day-work  called  "  day  wages  based  on  quantities  statements  "  is 
general  within  this  industry.  It  is  really  piece-work,  and  the  very  good  feeling  which 
exists  between  master  and  man  enables  it  to  work  smoothly.  There  is  a  certain  degree 
of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  minimum  29s.  ;  if  a  man  be  slow  his  mates  are  fair  enough 
to  accept  as  just  a  deduction  from  this  minimum  of  the  amount  by  which  he  has  fallen 
short.  Only  two  sittings  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  have  taken  place  this  year  (1906) 
to  adjudicate  upon  complaints.  The  secretary  thinks  it  extremely  difficult  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage  for  women ;  it  will  be  a  long  and  tedious  affair,  as  women  will  not  organise 
like  men. 

(B)  It  will  be  interesting  to  place  side  by  side  with  this  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of 
the  female  section  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives.  She  is  very  eager 
to  get  women  organised  and  to  emphasise  the  advantages  she  furnished  comparative  tables 
of  wages,  in  union  and  non-union  shops  which  do  practically  the  same  class  of  work.  We 
were  unable  to  check  the  figures  she  supphed  to  us. 

(a)  Non-Union  sJiops  : 

Firm  1. — Operator  on  button  hole  machine,  10s.    Fitters,  from  10s.  to  13s. 
Machinists,  from  10s.  to  14s. 

Firm  2. — Operator  on  silking  machine,  7s. 
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Firm  3.— Machinists,  9s.  to  12s.  6d.    Two  needle  vampars,  12s. 
Firm  4. — Two  needle  vampers,  I2s. 
Firm  5.— Machinists,  10s.  to  15s. 

(b)  Union  shops  : 

Firm  1.— Fitters,  15s.  to  i8s.    Machinists,  16s.  to  18s.  (many  earn  more).  Opera- 
tors on  silking,  vamping  and  button-holing  machines,  18s.  and  19s. 

Firm  2.— Fitters,  20s.    Machinists,  18s.,  19s.,  20s.    Operator  on  silking  machine 
19s.    Every  worker  here  is  a  member  of  the  union. 

While  we  were  in  the  office  two  women  workers  came  in  with  their  books.  They  were 
shoe-fitters  and  their  receipts  for  the  week  were  : — 

(1)  4s.  7|d.  for  three  full  days. 

(2)  3s.  2|d.  for  two  and  a  half  full  days. 

The  secretary  strongly  emphasised  the  difference  in  wages  in  union  and  non-union  shops, 
as  illustrated  by  the  above  tables.  The  piece-rate  statements  adopted  in  the  federated 
shops  were  only  temporary,  but  she  hoped  that  in  time  the  obvious  advantages  accruing 
to  the  workers  would  lead  to  the  better  organisation  of  the  women  involved  and  to  the 
general  adoption  of  permanent  piece-rate  statements. 

(C)  The  secretary  of  the  Hosiery  Trade  Union  in  Leicester  furnished  us  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  interested.  A  good  many  old  hosiery  hands  (at 
present  fifty-six,  the  number  has  been  as  high  as  eighty),  are  inmates  of  the  House.  Nearly 
all  of  them  would  have  been  able  to  earn  their  living  under  the  old.  conditions  of  the  hand 
machine,  but  they  are  beaten  by  the  new  machinery  even  though  now  they  could  still  do 
a  good  day's  work.  The  whole  advance  is  in  the  direction  of  getting  new  machines  which 
can  be  worked  by  girls.*  Scarcely  any  lads  are  learning  the  hosiery  trade  now-a-days. 
In  the  words  of  a  worker,  "  A  man  would  be  a  fool  to  send  his  boy  to  the  hosiery  trade." 
As  regards  the  displaced  men,  the  number  of  men  in  the  union  has  not  altered  much, 
though  they  are  engaged  at  other  processes  now  than  formerly.  They  have  been  absorbed 
into  other  branches  of  the  work,  countering,  finishing,  and  in  making  hosiery  machinery. 
The  work  of  numerous  women  thus  creates  employment  for  men.  As  to  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  trade,  many  who  had  saved  have  taken  public -houses  or  small 
shops,  others  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  casuals  and  taken  to  waste-picking,  posting  bills, 
etc.    Such  employment  brings  them  anything  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  week. 

As  to  the  union  itself  the  figures  are  : — Men,  703  ;  women,  889. 

Women  pay  one-half  the  contribution  of  the  men,  which  is  6d.  per  week,  although 
voluntarily  more  may  be  contributed  and  thus  extra  benefits  be  secured.  There  are  no 
statistics  as  to  the  ratio  of  married  to  single  women  in  the  union,  but  the  majority  are 
married  and  they  are  found  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  "  single  "  members.  The  chief 
complaints  about  the  women  are  that  they  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  Although  they  have  the  franchise,  and  despite  pressure  from  the  officials,  they 
will  not  attend  the  meetings  and  vote.  The  relations  between  the  employers  and  the 
union  are  very  good,  most  of  the  masters  being  members  of  the  association  which  pays 
the  union  wages  under  a  fixed  piece-rate  system.  The  price  now  in  vogue  was  fixed  as  a 
result  of  the  strike  in  1895.  There  is  httle  or  no  turning-off  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
perhaps  in  no  trade  is  there  such  continuity  of  employment,  and  men  stay  twenty,  thirty, 


*  Reporting  in  1905  on  labour-saving  machines,  the  chief  inspector  of  Factories  and  "Workshops  says  : 
"As  regards  the  hosiery  trade,  a  considerable  displacement  of  labour  has  taken  place  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery  having  rapid  and  more  complete  powers  of  production.  In  a  number  of  country  villages 
workshops  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  hosiery  knitters  working  '  Griswold  '  knitting  machines  have 
been  closed  for  want  of  employment.  For  example,  in  a  village  situated  a  few  miles  from  Leicester  I  visited 
quite  recently  four  workshops  in  which  the  number  of  male  and  female  workers  formerly  employed  was  fifty- 
four.  All  four  are  now  closed  through  lack  of  work  with  but  small  hopes  of  any  re\'ival  taking  place.  In 
other  branches  of  the  hosiery  trade  new  and  improved  machinery  is  being  introduced,  which  slowly  but 
surely  is  displacing  male  adult  labour.  All  the  recently  introduced  machines  are  more  or  less  automatic  in 
action,  and  girls  and  women  are  as  capable  of  working  them  as  adult  men,  and,  of  course,  at  a  much  less 
rate  of  wages.    The  outlook  for  the  adult  males  in  the  hosiery  trade  is  indeed  gloomy." 
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and  forty  years  in  one  place.  When  business  is  quiet,  the  work  is  shared  round  among  all 
the  hands,  and  to  this  end  time  instead  of  number  is  reduced.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
good  feeling  which  subsists,  the  secretary  cited  the  "  old  stockingers'  tea,"  given  every 
January  to  old  stocking  hands,  to  the  expenses  of  which  the  m.asters  contribute  £31,  the 
union  £10. 

There  are  no  particularly  slack  tiriies  in  the  trade  and  the  workers  have  therefore  no 
reason  to'  come  on  the  rates  on  that  account.  Wages  are  good  in  the  trade  and  especially 
so  for  women,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  any  of  the  Vv'orkers  coming  on  the  rates. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  paying  of  union  rates  in  Leicester  is  that  competing  manufacturers 
in  the  district  ten  miles  round  Leicester  pay  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  Association  figures. 
On  this  aocount  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  removed  all  or  a  portion  of  their  factory 
to  the  surrounding  country.  Of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  for  women's  wages  to 
rise  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine.  Formerly  the  "  Griswold  "  was  in  com- 
monest use ;  one  was  worked  at  a  time,  and  the  rate  was  Is.  3d.  per  dozen  half  hose.  Now 
the  "  X,  L."  is  the  favourite,  and  three,  or  even  four,  can  be  worked  simultaneously,  and 
the  rate  is  only  3d.  per  dozen.  Even  so,  the  out-workers  at  this  lower  rate  can  now  earn 
more  than  with  the  older  and  slower  machine.  Of  course  many  of  them  still  use  the 
"  Griswold,"  ^yith  the  result  that  being  paid  at  the  low  rate  of  3d.  per  dozen,  their  wages 
are  very  low.    In  the  factories  the  "  X.  L."  machines  are  run  by  power. 

According  to  the  secretary  there  is  not  much  "  sweating  "  in  the  hosiery  trade  in  Leicester. 
The  middlemen  who  give  out  the  home  work  do  not  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  women 
as  the  delivery  of  the  work  at  and  its  removal  from  the  house  economise  the  time  of  the 
worker.  Women  only  get  sweated  under  the  immediate  pinch  of  poverty,  when  they  get 
to  the  abject  stage  and  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  bread.  But  this  tends  to  right  itself 
under  pressure  from  neighbours  and  relatives  who  are  interested  in  any  cutting  of  rates. 


(2)  Sweating.'^ 

The  "  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition  "  recently  held  in  the  town  brought  this  subject 
into  prominence,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  collect  some  information  on. 
the  matter. 


(a)  A  lady  worker  in  St.  Mark's  parish  furnished  us  with  some  details.  We  were  unable 
to  check  the  figures.  One  manufacturer  thought  those  for  gloving  too  high,  as  they  stood, 
but  added  that  more  precise  description  was  necessary. 

Rates  of  pay :  ,  '  ' 

(i)  Finger  tops  of  gloves,  per  dozen  pairs,  2^d.  to  3d.  ^  ^ 

Sewing  gloves  throughout,  per  dozen  pairs,  3|d.  to  4d. 
Babies'  gloves  (made  throughout),  per  dozen  pairs,  4d. 
Worsted  glove  stitching  is  given  out  through  a  middlewoman.  ■ 

(u)  Sewing  coarse  hose  (according  to  coarseness),  per  dozen  pairs,  iM-  to  7fd.  - 
Sewing  fine  hose,  per  dozen  pairs,  lO^d.  to  Is.  3d. 

(iii)  Finishing  oft"  boys'  vests,  per  dozen,  2id.  to  5d. 
Finishing  off  men's  vests,  per  dozen,  4d'".  to  7^d. 

(iv)  Babies'  boots  (button),  per  dozen  pairs.  Is. 
Lace  boots,  per  dozen  pairs,  Is. 

Lace  boots  only  take  one-half  the  time  to  sew,  and  so  a  good  master  aives  one-half 
lace,  one-half  button.  The  women  find  their  own  thread,  and,  we  were  told,  made  Id. 
to  Ifd.  per  hour  at  the  work. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  they  would  really  prefer  to  have  their  work  done  in  the 
lactory  by  machinery,  and  old  women  have  to  beg  out- work  as  a  favour.  "  The  master's 
going  to  take  the  work  mside,  because  he  can  get  it  done  by  machinerv,"  complained  one 
old  woman,  who  had  worked  for  this  master  for  twenty-five  vears.  The  master,  however, 
agreed  to  give  her  some  out-work  to  do. 


P.t^fv!'  ^PPfndix  L.  (7)  and  on  the  whole  subject  c/.  "  Interim  Paup3rs  Eeport  on  Outdoor  .Relief  in  Certain 
rarishes  m  Scotland,"  and  "  Report_on  Industries  employing  Women,  p.  215." 
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We  were  told  that  there  was  always  a  crush  seeking  out- work  round  the  factory  doors, 
but  this  statement  seems  ungrounded  in  view  of  the  denial  of  the  masters  and  our  own 
observation.  Most  of  these  out- workers  are  old  women,  but  there  are  some  young  married 
women  v/ith  children  who  could  get  work  inside  the  factory,  but  prefer  to  stay  at  home  to 
attend  to  the  children.  Many  of  the  old  people  do  not  leave  their  houses.  Their  eyes 
are^far  from  equal  to  the  strain  of  glove-stitching.  They  are  consequently  very  slow. 
The  younger  women  do  a  few  dozen  a  week  just  to  occupy  the  spare  time  which  is  not  taken 
up  with  housework  and  other  things.  They  can  never  tell  with  any  precision  how  much 
time  per  day  they^  give  to  the  work.  When  any  special  event  is  coming  on,  they  work 
incessantly,  and  may  earn  anything  from  7s.  to  13s.  When  the  spurt  is  over,  their  earnings 
drop  again  to  a  low  level. 

(b)  The  following  cases  were  furnished  to  the  "Sweated  Industries'  Exhibition" 
as  typical : — 

(1)  Hat  Bags  {Envelope  Folding). — 6d.  a  thousand,  but  paste  and  alum  has  to  be 
found,  costing  3d.  a  thousand,  giving  3d.  for  a  day's  work  ivith  interruptions. 

(2)  Coal  Bags. — 2s.  6d.  a  dozen.  2M.  a  bag  ;  two  hours'  work.  Bags  have  to  be 
sewn  on  sides  and  bottom,  plates  and  rivets  fixed,  and  rope  carefully  attached.  Nine 
bags  require  twenty  feet  of  rope. 

(3)  Shoe  Lace  Making. — Leather  waste  is  bought,  from  the  factories  at  4d.  per  lb.  or 
can  be  got  from  Wellingborough  at  2|d.  per  lb.,  buying  in  cwts.  One  pound  of  leather 
makes  one  dozen  or  one  and  a  half  dozen  laces,  according  to  size  and  waste.  Laces 
sell  for  3d.,  4d.,  6d.  a  dozen  according  to  size.  Eightpence  worth  of  leather  to  lid. 
worth  of  laces.    Threepence  for  two  hours'  work. 

(4)  Corset  Finishing. — One  case  was  most  particularly  reported.  Two  sisters  used 
formerly  to  work  at  stay-making.  Latterly,  being  old  and  not  very  strofig,  they  tried 
to  take  in  "  finishing  oft"  "  at  home.  The  most  they  could  make  per  week  was  4s.  6d., 
occasionally  5s.    The  work  done  was  sewing  lace  along  the  top  and  pointing  it. 

Such  cases  as  this  last  are  made  much  of  and  emphasised,  but  it  has  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  women  were  "  old  and  not  very  strong,"  whilst  from  examination  of  wage-books 
we  found  that  certain  younger  «v'omen,  mostly  widows,  doing  the  same  work  and  on  similar 
conditions  were  earning  10s.,  lis.,  12s.,  12s.  6d.  per  week.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  deductions 
from  individual  cases  not  too  minutely  described  are  somewhat  naisleading. 

At  the  "  Sweated  Industries'  Exhibition,"  among  local  industries  represented  were 
glove-stitching,  and  the  sewing  of  children's  boot-uppers.  Some  manufacturers  at- 
tended the  exhibition  and  protested  during  the  lantern  lectures  ;  one  said  that  the  rate 
quoted  for  boot-uppers  was  low  and  that  he  himself  paid  2s.,  not  Is.  9d.  per  dozen,  as  stated. 
He  maintained  that  even  at  Is.  9d.  per  dozen  a  woman  could  make  much  more  than  7s. 
per  week,  as  asserted,  or,  if  not,  she  must  be  an  exceptionally  slow  worker.  One  Birmingham 
firm  supplied  material  gratis  on  condition  that  a  card  should  be  displayed  stating  that  the 
low  rates  were  fixed  by  foreign  competition. 

We  also  interviewed  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  exhibition.  He  was  asked  for  the 
names  of  some  sweated  women,  and  mentioned  two  who  had  been  working  for  him  at  the 
exhibition.  He  also  gave  us  other  two  addresses  of  women  who  had  promised  to  come  to 
exhibit  sweated  sack-making  and  had  failed  to  appear.  We  tried  to  find  the  last  mentioned 
women,  but  one  of  the  addresses  did  not  exist  at  all  and  the  other  was  in  the  very  lowest 
quarter  of  the  city  into  which  a  poHceman  thought  it  unwise  of  us  to  go  without  escort.  He 
accompanied  us.  On  arrival  at  the  address  v/e  were  told  that  no  such  person  lived  there. 
It  would  appear  that  such  exhibitions  have  sometimes  to  fall  back  upon  workers  from  the 
very  lowest  haunts,  as  decent  old  women  are  probably  too  much  afraid  of  losing  their  work 
to  run  the  risk  of  appearing  in  public.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  cases  of  able-bodied 
women  doing  such  work  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  done  by  old  and  infirm  persons.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  too,  that  enough  care  is  not  taken  to  state  that  similar  work  is  often  done  by  machinery 
and  the  wages  quoted  are  too  frequently  calculated  from  an  individual  case  rather  than  an 
average  struck  over  a  large  number  of  workers. 

The  chairwoman  of  the  local  Union  of  Women  Workers  some  years  ago  conducted,  on 
behalf  of  her  union,  an  investigation  into  the  employment  of  out- workers,  and  gave  us 
her  views  on  the  problem  as  affecting  Leicester.    She  favours  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
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-a  great  hardship  to  many  women  to  prohibit  out-work.  She  went  round  the  homes  on 
her  investigation,  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  they  both  agreed  that  a  woman 
out-worker  could,  by  a  systematic  arrangement,  get  her  domestic  housework  done  early, 
that  homes  of  outworkers  were  not  neglected,  and  that  taking  in  work  encouraged  syste- 
matic habits  of  work  and  discouraged  dawdling  and  pottering  about  housework.  She 
further  thought  that  there  is  not  much  "  sweating." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Leicester  Distress  Committee  also  expressed  some  views  on  "  sweat- 
ing." He  said  that  the  kind  of  work  which  is  paid  a  very  low  rate  receives  such  a  return 
because  it  really  is  not  worth  more,  as  compared  with  other  rates  paid  in  the  industry. 
In  Leicester  young  and  able-bodied  women  who  can  go  to  the  factory  can  get  better  paid 
work.  The  kinds  of  work  he  instanced  were  folding  100  papers  into  creases,  2d.  ;  sewing 
beads,  etc.,  on  to  shoes.  Such  work,  he  held,  did  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  article, 
j  and  the  reason  why  it  was  done  by  hand  at  all  was  simply  that  it  could  be  executed |by 
I  old  and  infirm  women  totally  unfit  for  other  work.  They  were  glad  to  have  it,  he  thought, 
because  they  could  earn  a  few  shillings  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other.  It  was  manifestly 
unfair,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  to  expect  anything  but  low  wages  for  incompetent 
and  inefficient  workers  competing  with  machinery. 

In  February,  1908,  the  Leicester  mmufacturers  agreed  to  grant  an  advance  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  glove-stitching  rates.    The  rates  ruling  in  March,  1908,  were  as  follows  : — 


Prices  for  Seaming  of  Ringwood  Gloves. 
March         ,  1908. 


00  &0. 

1  &  2. 

3  &  4. 

5  &  6. 

SHO. 

1. 

SMO. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

JFine  White       .       .       .  . 

H 

H 

4 

Fine  White  Coloured  - 

H 

4 

H 

5 

Fine  Circulars    -       -       -  . 

Coarse  Single  Cuff     -       -    '  - 

3f 

4 

4i 

Coarse  Double  Cuff 

H 

4J 

5 

H 

Finger  Ends  only — All  Sizes  : 

dozen. 

2d. 

2d. 

2|d.  „ 

Or  2d.  on  all  round  for  all  sorts  and  sizes. 


(iv)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 

Of  the  forty-eight  members  of  the  Board  twelve  are  Labour  members  and  four  are 
women. 

Trom  figures  already  given  (p.  139)  it  will  be  seen  that  no  reheving  officer  has  less  than 
:2_3,182  people  to  admimster,  and  one  has  even  59,667.  There  would  seem  to  be  not  a 
httle  foundation  for  the  desire  for  more  officers.  Lately  two  assistants  have  been  appointed, 
but  they  are  engaged  m  clerical  work.  A  lady  reheving  officer  was  appointed  by  way 
oi  an  experiment,  which  has  proved  so  successful  that  this  feature  is  Hkely  to  become 
permanent.  Her  duties  are  to  visit  women  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-rehef,  and  it  is  held 
that  she  IS  better  able  to  grasp  the  domestic  situation.  Case-papers,  the  clerk  informed 
us,  had  been  adopted  one  and  a  half  years  ago,  but  the  reheving  officers  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  them,  though  one  of  them  stated  that  he  had  heard  there  was  an  intention 
to  try  them.  In  five  of  the  six  districts  there  is  a  pay-station,  in  the  sixth  rehef  is  paid 
at  the  Poor  Law  offices.  The  members  of  the  rehef  committees  are  generally  found  to 
ihave  been  elected  for  the  district  which  they  have  to  administer. 

The  board  meets  once  a  fortnight.  The  basis  of  out-rehef  in  Leicester  is  to  grant  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  will  raise  the  family  budget  to  3s.  per  head.  In  practice  two  modi- 
fications are  admitted  : — 
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(1)  If  two  families  be  living  together — a  widow  with  a  married  son  or  danghtet, 
■       or  other  relative — some  of  these  relatives  may  not  be  legally  liable  to  maintain, 

but  there  is  always  some  intermingling  of  expenses  where  two  families  live  together, 
'      and  in  such  an  instance  the  guardians  depart  from  their  settled  policy. 

(2)  Consideration  is  also  taken  of  the  number  and  age  of  the  children.  It  is  cheaper 
per  head  to  feed  more  mouths,  and  quite  young  children  cost  less  to  feed.  For 
example  two  cases  may  be  given  : — 

(a)  Mrs.  P. — Family  budget,  16s.  8d.  for  six  persons  ;  below  the  3s.  standard. 

(&)  Mrs.  Q. — Family  budget,  16s.  6d.  for  four  persons  ;  above  the  3s.  standard. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  P.'s  children  are  younger  though  more 
'  numerous. 

The  proportions  of  money  and  kind  vary  with  each  case.  A  single  old  man  will  fre- 
quently not  be  given  bread  at  all,  whereas  a  widow  with  a  large  number  of  children  who 
have  reached  the  solid  food  stage  of  life  will  be  given  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
loaves.    A  series  of  typical  cases  are  given  in  Appendix  L  (6). 

Within  the  last  year  the  amount  given  in  out-relief  in  Leicester  has  risen  f  com  £28,591 
to  £34,011,  and  the  numbers  in  receipt  from  4,702  to  5,228.  The  increase  from  1904 
has  been  £11,163  or  50  per  cent,  on  the  amount  given  in  1904.  The  number  reheved 
in  the  same  period  has  risen  by  1,722,  or  almost  50  per  cent,  on  the  1904  figures.  As 
to  the  causes  operating,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  trade  in  Leicester  was  wretchedly 
bad  in  the  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  months  of  the 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion a  laxity  which  was  not  present  before  the  advent  of  the  advocates  of  high  out-reHef 
— the  Labour  members.  It  may  be  that  their  influence  has  been  overestimated,  but 
their  weight  in  setthng  the  policy  of  the  guardians  is  undoubtedly  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  number.  Their  method  of  holding  certain  members  up  to  pubhc  ridicule  and 
scorn  seems  to  have  put  the  seal  of  silence  upon  the  lips  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  opposed  to  their  proposals.  They  are  ever  for  giving  more  rehef ;  they  discourage 
investigation,  and  in  cases  where  reduction  is  moved  insist  on  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation into  the  case.  One  very  efficient  reheving  officer  said  he  never  pushed  for  reduction 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  prove  every  assertion  up  to  the  hilt,  "  because  the  Labour 
members  jumped  on  him."  He  was  often  morally  certain  of  the  bad  conduct  or  other 
disquahfication  of  recipients,  yet  his  hands  were  tied  unless  he  could  furnish  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

(v)  Out-Relief  AND  Women's  Wages.  ; 

In  Leicester  at  March  31st,  1906,  there  were  2,008  women  in  receipt  of  out-reHef,  the 
total  being  composed  of  823  under  sixty  and  1,185  over  sixty.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  out-rehef  upon  wages  an  excerpt  of  typical  cases  has  been  taken,  and  will  be 
found  in  Appendices  L  (7,  8).  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  cases  of  the  old  women 
in  receipt  of  out-rehef  who  work  at  glove  stitching ;  their  earnings  are  exceedingly  low, 
working  out  at  Is.  4d.  per  week  on  the  average,  but  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  women  is  67.7  years.  We  found  that  where  wages  are  on  what  is  popularly 
called  the  sweated  level,  as  in  these  cases,  a  majority  of  the  workers  are  old  and  infirm 
women,  industrially  inefi&cient,  who  are  competing  with  machinery  or  doing  grades  of 
work,  which,  having  reference  to  the  value  of  the  whole  product  of  the  various  processes, 
could  not  be  paid  anything  but  low  wages.  In  many  instances  this  giving  out  of  morsels 
of  work  is  felt  by  the  employers  to  be  hurtful  to  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  but  at  the 
same  time,  actuated  by  pity  and  charitable  feehngs,  they  continue  to  do  so,  though;  as 
they  nearly  all  agree,  they  would  much  rather  have  the  work  done  inside.  It  must  further 
be  borne  in  mind  that  much  work  is  given  out  through  middlewomen,  sometimes  .two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  Manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  know  what  is  being  earned -in  such 
cases. 

Turning  now  to  the  cases  of  the  able-bodied  women  under  sixty  who  are  earning,  and  . at 
the  same  time  are  in  receipt  of  out-rehef,  we  find  on  analysing  Appendix  L  (8)  that  in 
all  there  are  forty-five  in  some  form  of  industry  and  that  these  have  fourteen  daughters 
working,  i.e.,  excluding  those  in-,cha.ring  and  casual  domestic  , work.  A  summary  of  .the 
occupations  follows  : —  . 
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Occupation. 

Mothers. 

Daughters. 

Census 
Figures. 

Occupation. 

Mothers. 

Daughters. 

Census 
Figures. 

Hosiery  - 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 
Box-making  - 
Spinning 
Cigar-making  - 
Tailoring 
Winding 
Sewing  - 

16 
13 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

9,107 
8,791 

— 

Waste  picking 
Wool  sorting 
Dressmaking 
1  Lace-making - 
Errand  girl  - 
Unspecified  - 

1 

1 

— 

2 
1 
1 
1 

— 

1 

Total 

45 

14 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  eighteen  women  out  of  a  total 
of  9,107  or  seventeen  out  of  8,791  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  wages  in  a  trade. 
Grouping  the  others  as  in  the  Census  we  find  that  there  are  six  tailoresses,  milhners,  etc., 
out  of  a  total  of  4,492,  six  out  of  1,991  in  other  textile  manufactures.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  women  under  sixty,  and  exclude  casual 
domestic  service,  but,  in  any  case  and  after  all  allowance  has  been  made,  even  so  they 
seem  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  almost  neghgible  in  determining  wages  within  these 
trades.  Of  the  sixteen  in  the  hosiery  trade  receiving  reHef  the  average  wage  is '9s.  and  the 
average  for  their  female  children,  7s.  8d.,  figures  not  far  from  the  standard  of  wages 
earned  by  this  type  of  worker. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Leicester  there  was  general  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  out-rehef  does  not  depress  wages.  The  guardians,  and  all  social  workers  seemed 
to  agree  in  this,  with  two  exceptions,  men  with  strong  views  on  the  subject.  The  relieving 
officers  all  concurred  in  this  statement  and  said  that,  if  out-relief  were  stopped,  the  only 
possible  immediate  economic  effect  would  be  that  people  would  work  harder,  but  certainly 
would  not  be  paid  higher  rates.  One  or  two  of  the  most  competent  officers  stated  that 
if  all,  or  90  per  cent.,  of  their  cases  of  out-rehef  were  deprived  of  parochial  assistance, 
they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves  all  right. 


(vi)  Out-Relief  and  Trade  Fluctuations. 
With  regard  to  fluctuations  of  earnings  and  out-relief  the  following  cases  may  be  quoted  : 
(1)  K.  J. — Tobacco  hand.    Earnings  :  — 


s. 

d. 

October  14th,  1905 

.  12 

^2 

„      21st,     „  ... 

-  10 

10 

„      28th,     „  - 

-  12 

9 

November    4th,  1905 

-  12 

8i 

„        11th,    „  ... 

-  12 

8 

October    6th,  1906  -       -       -  - 

-  12 

111 

13th,    „     -       -       -  - 

-       -       -       -  14 

n 

20th,     „     -       -       -  - 

-  14 

27th,    „     -       .       -  - 

-       -  12 

11 

November  3rd,  „  - 

-  13 

4 

Tliis  was  a  married  woman  whose  husband  was  ill  with  phthisis.  She  received  9s.  out- 
relief,  which  was  reduced  to  5s.  in  October,  1906,  owing  to  the  increased  earnings, 
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(2)  A.  M. — Weaving.    Earnings  : — 


a 
O. 

A 
U. 

-  6 

0 

9tii.    ..         -       -  - 

99                  ^  WAX, 

-  8 

0 

16tli.              -       -  - 

-  5 

41- 

23rd.    ..         .       -  - 

-  8 

5l 

30th.    ..         -       -  - 

99                 iiyjvij.,  99 

-  3 

0 

January,  6th9  1906  -       -       r  - 

-7 

September    1st,  1906 

-  14 

0 

99             8th,  ,9 

-  13 

0 

„         15th,    ,9  ... 

-  13 

1 

22nd,    „        -       -  - 

-  9 

11 

29th9    ,9        -       -  - 

-       .       .  9 

4 

October  6th9  1906  - 

-       -       -       -  8 

9 

This  was  a  widow,  thirty-two,  with  four  dependent  children ;  her  relief  was  8s.  In 
September  her  relief  was  reduced  by  Is.  owing  to  increased  earnings. 

Other  cases  of  the  reduction  or  stoppage  of  out-relief  on  the  earnings  rising  will  bet 
found  quoted  in  Appendix  P  (Leicester)  p.  481.    Cases  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Alongside  of  these  must  be  placed  certain  other  instances  where,  with  wages  going 
up,  relief  remained  a  constant  quantity. 

(1)  H.  T. — Hosiery.    Earnings  :  — 


s. 

d. 

September  23rd,  1905      -       -  - 

-       -       -       -  5 

1 

30th,    ,9        -       -  - 

-  5 

11 

October    7th,  1905  -       -       -  - 

.  2 

1 

14th,   „      -       .  . 

...  -3 

6 

,,      21st,     ,,  - 

-  2 

7 

September  29th,  1906  - 

-  12 

11 

October    6th,  1906  -       -       -  - 

-       -       -  11 

8 

„      13th,    ,9     -       '  - 

.  7 

9 

9,             20th9         9,          -              -              -  - 

.  7 

4 

27th9    „     -       .       -  - 

.  7 

5 

Her  relief  was  8s.  and  has  been  kept  at  that  figure.  Widow,  twenty-nine,  with  three 
dependent  children. 

(2)  H.D. — Boxmaking.    Earnings: —  .    '  .  ' 


s. 

d. 

August  19th,  1905  .... 

.  7 

3 

„       26th,     „      -       .       .  . 

...  9 

0 

September    2nd,  1905 

-  9 

6 

„         16th,    9,         .       .  . 

-  8 

0 

22nd,  1906 

-       -       -  12 

3 

29th,    „  ... 

-  14 

6 

October    6th,  1906  - 

-       -       -       -  15 

/ 

13th,    „     -       -       .  . 

-  13 

9 

She  is  a  married  woman.  Husband  is  a  paralytic.  She  has  two  dependent  children. 
Relief  was  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  week  and  has  remained  at  that  figure. 
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These  cases  would  serve  to  show  no  fundamental  principle  in  determining  out- relief 
from  earnings,  but  rather  that  there  was  in  vogue  a  haphazard  system.  The  point  to  be 
emphasized  in  such  a  report  as  this  is  that  out-relief  fell  with  increase  of  earnings  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  in  others,  despite  constant  out-relief,  cirnings  increased. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  trade  was  bad  in  Leicester  in  1905,  but  began  to 
improve  in  September,  1906  {Cf.  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Q.  46516  (5)  ). 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  wages,  whether  out-reUef  was  reduced,  remained  constant,  or  was 
absent  entirely,  all  increased  at  that  date,  showing  seemingly  that  the  wages  of  the  re- 
cipients of  out-rehef  are  determined  by  the  general  economic  conditions  which  govern 
all  wages. 

(vii)  Out-Kelief  and  Conditions  of  Employment. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  cause  from  effect  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
out-relief  upon  conditions  of  employment.  In  Leicester  some  persons  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  work  in  the  factories,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  them  taking  in  home- 
work from  factories.  In  this  they  may  deal  directly  with  the  factory  or  indirectly  through 
a  middle  man  or  woman,  the  distributing  and  collecting  agent  taking  a  commission,  to 
which  the  workers  do  not  seem  to  object,  as  their  time  is  saved.  Other  employments 
occupying  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  charing,  minding  neighbours'  babies,  white- 
washing, etc.  There  is  generally  a  clamour  for  out- work,  as  many  women  like  having 
something  to  do  at  home  either  to  make  pocket  money  or  to  earn  enough  to  raise  the 
family  budget  to  the  subsistence  level.  In  Leicester  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  for 
work  to  be  done  inside  the  factory  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

(viii)  Moral  and  Social  Effects  of  Out-Relief. 

The  moral  and  social  effects  of  out-relief  are  perhaps  easier  to  determine  in  a  general 
way.  There  is  a  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  a  successful  application  on  the  part 
of  some  person  tends  to  create  in  others  a  desire  to  apply.  The  seed  of  out-rehef,  once  sown 
in  a  neighbourhood,  tends  to  multiply  and  to  cover  an  ever- widening  area,  and  this,  we  were 
told,  was  true  of  Leicester.  Relieving  officers  have  stories  to  tell  of  women  applying 
because  they  thought  "if  Mrs.  X.  had  anything  from  the  parish,  they  deserved  something 
too."  On  being  informed  that  Mrs.  X.  had  nothing,  they  went  away  quite  contented. 
In  this  connection  a  word  may  not  be  inappropriate  as  to  the  results  of  high  out-relief 
upon  the  activities  of  friendly  societies,  sick  clubs,  etc.  One  reheving  officer  quite  definitely 
stated  that  the  tendency,  with  the  increase  of  out-rehef  in  Leicester,  was  for  fewer  men 
to  join  sick  clubs  than  formerly.  But  others  affirmed  that  high  out-relief  had  had  no 
effect  upon  friendly  societies.  As  regards  indoor-rehef,  only  six  out  of  7,342  members 
of  one  of  the  leading  societies  in  Leicestershire  were  in  the  poor  house  ;  and  as  regards 
out-rehef,  the  percentage,  it  was  declared,  would  not  be  any  higher.  {Cf.  Evidence  before 
the  present  Commission,  Q.  47432.) 

In^  Leicester  an  important  problem  has  been  raised  in  the  shape  of  immigration, 
and  it  is  relevant  to  this  enquiry  to  discover  to  what  extent  this  is  due  to  the  high  out- 
rehef.  There  was  general  agreement  that  many  labourers  were  attracted  to  Leicester 
by  the  building  boom  of  some  years  ago,  by  the  construction  of  the  new  Great  Central 
Railway  with  its  station,  and  by  the  various  Corporation  works  then  being  made.  Many 
of  these  men  have  certainly  remained  in  Leicester.  Again,  there  is  the  usual  influx  of 
young  men  and  women  from  the  country  into  such  a  town  as  Leicester.  In  time  these 
are  follovved  by  their  old  folks,  who  are  just  the  class  that  will  become  chargeable  to  the 
rates.  In  none  of  the  instances  cited  can  it  be  definitely  said  that  high  out-rehef  has  been 
the  sole  determining  factor.  A  year's  residence  in  Leicester  is  essential  before  rehef 
can  be  apphed  for.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  idea  that  Leicester  is  a  good  town 
for  the  working  man,  because  the  labour  element  is  strong  on  all  the  representative 
bodies,  would  tend  to  attract  people.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  average  worker, 
especially  of  the  potential  pauper  class,  would  make  such  definite  calculations.  The 
effect  of  high  out-rehef  and  lax  administration  on  immigration  is  possibly  very  shght, 
but  these  factors  would  more  probably  operate  in  the  direction  of  preventing  emigration 
and  of  setthng  a  mass  of  labour  in  the  town,  whether  required  or  not. 

Leicester  being  a  town  in  which  women's  wages  are  fairly  high,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  extent  "  living  on  women  "  prevails.    Social  workers  were  able  to  give 
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little,  if  any,  definite  idea  of  the  number,  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  the  practice  was 
certainly  not  on  the  increase. 

^(ix)  Chaeities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Leicester  thought  there  was  very 
little  unorganised  charity  in  the  borough.  Some  years  ago  people  were  disgusted  by  the 
recurrent  begging,  soliciting  for  the  unemployed,  etc.,  which  was  going  on.  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  seized  the  opportunity  to  circularize  all  kinds  of  societies  and  charit- 
able persons,  asking  them  to  use  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  their  investigation 
agents,  and  their  appeal  seems  to  have  met  with  much  success,  as  the  accounts  of  this 
organisation  bear  out.    The  figures  are  given  below: — 


Year. 

Number  of  Appli- 
cations. 

Expenditure  in 
Belief  and  Con- 
valescent Aid. 

Year. 

Number  of  Appli- 
cations. 

Expenditure  in 
Relief  and  Con- 
valescent Aid. 

£     s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

1900 

278    0  8L 

1903 

563 

344  15  7 

1901 

347 

310    6  8 

1904 

690 

498  15  9^ 

1902 

318 

245    5  3 

1905 

1,020 

1,118  10  9 

The  Secretary  supplied  us  with  the  following  examples  of  persons  discouraged  from 
working  by  out-reUef;    They  could  be  easily  supplemented. 


1.  A.B. — Deserted  by  husband.  A  strong,  able-bodied  woman  in  receipt  of  out-reUef. 
Work  was  found  for  her  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  She  demurred  :  "  What's 
the  use  ?  I  shall  be  no  better  off;  my  relief  will  be  stopped."  She  has  not  been  on 
rehef  long.    Previously,  for  five  years,  she  supported  herself  bravely,  but  grew  tired. 

2.  CD. — Widow.    Her  father's  family  are  well-to-do.    She  has  an  awkward  disposi- 
tion and  quarrelled  with  her  people  three  years  ago,  and  is  still  estranged  from  them. 
She  decHnes  to  write  to  her  father  for  help.    "  Not  I ;  if  he  helps,  I  shall  oaly  have  my 
.out-relief  stopped." 

3.  E.F. — Widow.  Strong,  rough  woman.  She  is  a  good  floor  scrubber  a  ad  might 
have  had  a  regular  berth.  She  is  very  cantankerous  and  resents  supervision.  She  gave 
up  her  work  because  "  she  can  get  a  Httle  from  the  parish." 

4.  G.H. — ^Widow.  111.  Has  a  daughter,  19.  Relief  was  given  because  of  the  woman's 
illness,  and  because  the  daughter  was  out  of  work.  She  hung  on  to  the  rehef  and  never 
would  have  got  well,  had  it  not  been  stopped.  Then  she  resumed  work  at  once  and  has 
gone  on  well  since. 
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DARLINGTON  UNION. 

(i)  Area  and  Population 

The  population  of  the  Union  in  1901  was  56,194.  Included  in  it  are  thirty-seven  parishes, 
of  which  the  most  impoitant  is  that  of  Darlington,  with  a  population  of  42,180,  and  chief 
interest,  so  far  as  this  enquiry  is  concerned,  must  attach  to  the  town  of  Darlington  itself. 
In  it,  according  to  the  1901  census,  there  were  34,654  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  of  whom 
16,564  were  males,  18,090  females.  The  board  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  thirty- 
six  from  the  various  outlying  parishes  and  eighteen  from  the  six  wards  into  which  Dar- 
lington is  divided,  three  from  each.  At  the  last  election  in  1904  there  were  two  contested 
wards  in  the  borough  and  1,015  voted  out  of  a  possible  3,202,  31.7  per  cent.  There 
are  two  districts,  the  first  with  a  population  of  29,811  and  the  second  having  within  its 
boundaries  27,103  persons  ;  there  is  a  reheving  officer  for  each  division. 


(ii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  chief  employment  for  men  is  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  from  the  wage- 
earning  point  of  view  it  may  be  called  a  "  railway  man's  town."  There  are  one  or  two  iron 
foundries,  but  better  wages  for  the  same  work  can  be  got  at  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough. 
Below  are  the  occupation  figures  for  men  extracted  from  the  last  census  : — 


Industries  employing  men : — 

Engineering,  etc.     .       -       .  - 
Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  etc.  - 
Building  and  works  of  construction 
All  other  occupations      .       .  - 


-  2,885 

-  2,130 

-  2,014 

-  7,145 


7,029 


Industries  employing  women  : —  ^ 

Almost  the  only  source  of  industry  for  females  is  a  large  worsted  mill.  There  are  also" 
two  confectionery  and  jam  factories,  but  these  employ  less  than  100  hands  between  them. 
A  prevalent  feature  of  the  place  is  that  of  girls  taking  to  "  day-work,"  whilst  tailoresses 
bulk  largely  in  the  occupation  returns.  The  demand  for  women's  labour  in  the  fields 
is  diminishing  according  to  all  our  informants.  The  occupation  figures  for  women  are 
appended  : — 


Females, 
10  and 
under  14 


c 

'-I3 

c3 

S 

o 
o 

o 


a 


32 


c  . 

'f-i  ■'^ 

c  o 
.2 

9, 


1-7 


a 

D 


© 

3 
o 
o 
o 
C 
3 


18,090 


<D 

3 
o 
o 
o 
C 
3 


P5 


13,678 


Females,  10  and  upwards. 


Engaged  in 
Occupa- 
tions. 


e3 

a 

C 


3,778 


■X)  to 

.2  ^ 
C  o 

lis 


639 


a 


03 


296 


3 
> 
® 

3  5 

.2W 

to  Q 

a  ^ 

°  2 
Q3- 


1,539 


3 

a 

o 

03 

O 


107 


3 


3 

c3 

>^ 
f-, 

3 
3 

03 


141 


3 


cS 
CM 


50 


3 
3 


X 

® 


364 


778 


3 

Q 


O  . 

O  'O 

o  o 


419 


3 

_o 

03 

a, 

3 


O  -73 


®  73 

a<3 

e3 


^  ®  .2 
3^  S  S 


718 


6-8 


O  4J 

o 


a 

S  § 

P-  ^ 

3  " 
o  o  £ 

O  H) 

Cii  a 

o  g  ^ 

t-i  O  o 

PhQO 


3 


16-3 


_  Employers  with  whom  we  talked  said  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  unskilled 
female  labour  in  DarUngton.  "  There  seems  in  this  locahty  an  endless  stream  of  girls  < 
more  or  less  incapable,  who  will  work  at  any  casual  job."  These  employers  all  stated 
that  they  never  thought  anything  about  out-relief  when  wages  were  being  determined. 

Interviews  with  Farmers.  .    .     .  .  . 

-  This  gentleman  has  farmed  at  A.,  about  three  miles  from  Croft-on-Tees,  for  fortv  years 
He  IS  a  member  of  various  local  bodies.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of  casual  migratory 
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work  ;  farm  labourers  walk  from  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  because  wages  are  better  in  the 
North.  Last  summer  a  man  who  had  walked  from  Lincoln  called  at  the  farm  and  asked 
for  work.  He  was  a  good  all-round  labourer  and  was  wilhng  to  take  7  s.  per  week  and 
his  food.  He  slept  in  the  barn.  After  a  month  of  very  satisfactory  work  and,  so  far 
as  was  known,  total  abstinence,  he 'suddenly  disappeared  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  him  since.  There  was  plenty  of  work  and  he  would  have  been  taken  into  the  house 
in  the  cold  weather.  Mr.  X.  thought  that  this  casual  mode  of  living  was  conduced  to 
by  the  Church  Army.  For  three  summers  he  had  had  in  his  employ  an  excellent  labourer 
who  came  back  every  season  at  harvest  and  then  went  on  tramp.  The  worker  stated 
that  he  "  put  up  "  at  Church  Army  homes  and  had  never  been  in  a  workhouse.  Per- 
manent work  at  good  pay  was  offered  him,  but  he  dechned  it.  There  is  very  httle  casual 
field  work  for  women  now.  When  a  farmer  engages  a  hind  he  stipulates  as  a  rule  that 
his  wife  must  be  able  and  wilhng  to  do  any  field  work  that  may  be  needed  at  1  s.  per  day. 
The  hind  as  a  rule  gets  £1  to  £1  2s.  per  week  with  cottage,  and  perhaps  some  milk  and 
potatoes,  but  each  farmer  makes  his  own  bargain.  This  farmer  has  a  great  many  cattle, 
and  we  noticed  they  were  all  being  milked  by  men.  "  Good  money  could  be  earned  by 
women  if  they  would  train  as  dairy-maicls,  but  they  all  seem  above  that  kind  of  thing." 

He  knew  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  relieving  officer  usually  consulted 
him  about  the  granting  of  out-relief.  He  complained  that  men  and  women  of  sixty,  though 
still  quite  hale  and  hearty,  looked  on  out-relief  as  a  right  and  refused  to  do  anything  to 
supplement  it.  In  this  way  he  thought  out-relief  tended  to  deter  people  who  could  work 
from  doing  so.    He  cited  examples  : — 

(1)  An  old  drainer  who  was  in  his  employ  four  years  ago  had  gone  off  work  owing 
to  being  put  on  the  out-relief  roll.  He  was  sixty-five  and  a  splendid  worker,  earning 
sometimes  10s,  a  day,  but  never  less  than  5s.  He  had  a  tendency  "  to  go  on  the 
spree,"  and  leave  work  for  a  day  or  two,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  a  fairly  steady  worker. 
He  applied  for  out-relief  and  got  3s.  a  week  ;  since  then  he  had  done  no  work,  though 
there  was  always  plenty  for  him  to  do,  and  he  was  perfectly  strong  and  healthy. 

(2)  It  is  difficult  to  get  charwomen  now,  even  though  they  ai'e  paid  2s.  a  day  and 
meals.  Mrs.  W.  of  A.  had  been  engaged  by  a  farmer's  wife  to  do  some  cleaning. 
She  sent  word  by  her  daughter  that  the  parish  had  granted  her  4s.,  so  she  did  not  need 
to  go  out  to  work.  She  had  two  children,  did  a  little  sewing,  and  the  vicar's  lady  helped 
her  with  food  whilst  a  farmer  now  and  then  gave  her  some  potatoes. 

"  How  they  live  is  a  mystery,"'  said  our  informant,  "  but  it  is  very  certain  that  even 
3s.  per  week  will  deter  them  from  doing  any  regular  work."  Every  farmer  has  some 
begging  applications  for  skim  milk,  and  when  a  pig  is  killed  the  poor  get  the  trimmings. 

On  the  whole  out-rehef  was,  we  were  told,  strictly  and  systematically  administered  in  the' 
Union.  As  to  its  effect  on  wages,  Mr.  X.  thought  the  tendency  would  be  to  raise  rather 
than  depress  wages,  provided  the  people  could  be  made  to  work.  He  gave  a  very  striking 
example.  Last  autumn  an  old  man  in  receipt  of  out-relief  asked  for  some  hedging  to  do, 
but  stuck  out  for  6d.  per  day  more  than  the  usual  payment,  because  "  I  can  manage  without 
this  work,  as  I  have  parish  relief,  but  I'm  wanting  a  winter  overcoat." 

II' 

Mr.  Y.  is  a  typical  tenant  farmer ;  he  has  grazing  land,  but  also,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
cultivates  wheat,  barley,  turnips.  He  has  also  a  sandstone  quarry.  He  is  a  member 
of  various  local  bodies. 

His  quarrymen  are  a  very  superior  type  of  workmen,  are  employed  aU  the  year  round, 
and  are  far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  ever  coming  on  the  rates.  Mr.  Y.  believed  that 
if  the  labourers  in  the  district  who  had  regular  work  would  save  they  might  be  able  to  live 
independently  when  useless  in  the  labour  market.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted  it  would 
be  difficult  on  £1  per  week.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  December,  there  had  been  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  Mr.  Y.  supplied  twenty  men  to  the  district  surveyor  for  the  cutting  out 
of  roads,  the  pay  being  4s.  per  day.  In  summer  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  labour,  and 
this  farmer  was  quite  sure  that  a  steady  farm  labourer  can  still  make  a  good  hving.  The 
men  of  his  village  are  on  the  whole  steady  and  industrious  and,  being  members  of  friendly 
societies,  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  likely  ever  to  require  assistance  from  die  parish. 
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Most  of  the  harvesting  in  the  district  is  done  by  gangs  of  Irishmen  who  contract  as  well 
to  hoe  turnips,  pick  potatoes,  etc.,  at  so  much  an  acre.  They  make  good  money,  but  leav? 
a  quantity  of  it  in  the  pubhc-house.  Women  are  still  employed  by  him  in  the  fields ;  they 
receive  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  more  at  the  harvest  time.  There  is  even  then  little  for  them 
to  do,  as  he  uses  a  self -binding  reaping  machine.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
women  now  asked  for  beer  at  three  o'clock  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  tea. 

His  experience  was  that  as  soon  as  out-relief  was  given,  even  3s.,  the  recipient  folded  hi5 
or  her  hands  and  would  not  do  any  work.  He  did  not  know  how  they  lived,  but  probably 
the  clergyman  helped ;  they  could  get  a  drop  of  milk  and  a  few  potatoes  at  some  of  the 
farms,  and  some  of  them  did  a  few  odd  jobs  now  and  again. 

A  good  many  of  the  old  people,  we  were  told,  moved  away  from  the  district  to  live  with 
sons  and  daughters  who  had  gone  into  employment  elsewhere.  The  guardians  always  tried  to 
keep  old  people  out  of  the  workhouse  by  giving  them  out-relief  if  they  had  been  hard- 
working and  respectable  folk.  A  feeling  was  strong  on  the  board  that  they  should  have  com- 
pulsory power  to  detain  in  the  workhouse  old  folk  who  could  not  look  after  themselves 
and  had  no  relatives,  Mr.  Y.  thought  out-rehef  had  no  effect  in  depressing  wages  when 
work  was  being  done,  and  he  cited  an  example  of  its  operating  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  widow  in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  the  village  did  potato-picking  for  this  gentleman,  but 
she  always  demanded  and  received  2s.  per  day  and  a  pail  of  potatoes,  which  was  above 
the  usual  rate. 

(iii)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 
Of  the  54  members  of  the  Board,  five  are  women  and  one  a  clergyman. 

The  amount  of  out-rehef  given  in  the  week  ending  March  15th,  1906,  was  £38  2s.  in 
District  I.,  and  £51  13s.  6 d.  in  District  II.,  a  total  of  £89  15s.  6 d.  The  numbers  involved 
were  as  follows  :— 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

District  I.  -       -       -  .... 

49 

173 

86 

District  II.  

76 

228 

130 

Total  

125 

401 

216 

We  interviewed  the  senior  relieving  ofiicer.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  relief  given  was 
adequate  and  he  had  always  found  the  guardians  very  ready  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  officers.  There  was  no  fundamental  policy  of  out-relief,  but  every  case 
was  taken  on  its  own  merits.  He  thought  that  out-relief  had  no  effect  on  wages,  as  there 
were  certain  rates  of  payment  within  the  staple  industries  of  the  town  which  in  his  ex- 
perience were  paid  to  the  relieved  and  unrelieved  alike.  Wages  were  low  for  women,  but 
he  thought  this  was  due  to  the  surplus  of  unskilled  female  labour  in  the  town,  accounted 
for  by  immigration.  If  trade  were  bad  in  Stockton  or  Middlesbrough,  men  would  come 
with  their  famihes  to  Darlington,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a  charitable  town.*  The  girls 
of  the  family  first  apphed  at  the  worsted  mill,  and  on  failure  there  became  what  is  known 
as  "  day  girls  "  employed  by  the  small  shopkeepers  and  received  2  s.  6  d.  to  5  s.  per  week 
with  food  or  part  food.  So  prevalent  was  this  custom  that  this  officer  said  he  could  keep 
a  registry  if  he  had  time. 

■ 

He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  need  for  the  free  meals  to  school  children.  The  only 
case  he  had  investigated  was  reported  to  him  by  the  teacher,  but  the  parents  were  in- 
dignant and  stated  that  the  girl  had  plenty  of  food,  but  was  unable  to  eat  it  owing  to 
toothache.  Mr.  N.  siid  that  most  of  the  women  who  earned  wages  and  received  out-relief 
were  charwomen  and  receivei  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Some  of  them  went  into  the  fielda 
in  the  summer,  but  their  numbers  were  decreasing. 

*  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  charity  beyond  the  usual  gifts  at  Christmas 
and  regular  payments  made  by  a  few  philanthropic  persons  to  individual  pensioneis. 

429.  .  U 
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(iv)  Out-Keliep  and  Women's  Wages. 

Generally  speaking,  everybody  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  seemed  to  think  that 
out-relief  was .  well-administered  in  Darlington  and  could  have  no  efiect  upon  wages. 
This  was  borne  out  by  our  investigation  of  the  cases.  The  numbers  of  women  and  their 
daughters  who  are  engaged  in  wage- earning  occupations  and  receive  out-relief  is 
appended : — 


Occupation. 

Mothers. 

Daughters. 

Occupation. 

Mothers. 

Daughters. 

Charing  and  domestic  i- 
Knitting     -       -       -  - 
Laundry     -       -       -  - 
Worsted  mill      -       -  - 

54 
3 
3 

1 

Jam  factory      -       .  - 
Bottling  works  -       -  - 

1 
1 

2 

20 

Total  - 

62 

23 

As  to  those  engaged  in  charing,  as  has  been  noted  above,  they  are  paid  the  current  rate 
and  in  some  instances  demanded  more  because  they  happened  to  be  on  the  parish.  We 
obtained  full  particulars  of  the  two  widows  (with  children),  who  are  engaged  at 
the  worsted  mill  and  receive  out-relief.  They  work  as  combers  and  get  lOs.  per  week, 
occasionally  lis.,  and  on  reference  to  the  table  of  wages  this  was  found  to  be  the  usual 
rate,  if  not  a  little  higher.  As  to  the  children  of  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief  those  work- 
ing at  this  mill  are  all  paid  the  usual  rates  for  the  particular  process  they  are  employed  on. 
Many  of  them  are  dofiers  and  in  one  or  two  instances  get  7s.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
wage  paid.  In  another  case  the  daughter  was  a  warper  and  got  lis.  per  week.  In  Ap- 
pendix P  (Darlington,  Case  I.)  are  three  daughters  earning  in  this  factory  8s.,  6s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.  respectively,  the  last  being  presumably  a  young  girl,  and  (Darhngton,  Case  II.) 
a  boy  is  working  at  this  mill  and  receives  8  s.  a  week,  his  age  being  sixteen.  These  cases 
also  illustrate  the  reduction  of  out-reHef  on  increase  of  earnings.  In  this  connection 
special  attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  hedger's  case  quoted  above,  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  out-relief  tends  to  give  the  worker  an  added  advantage  in  the  striking  of 
a  bargain  with  an  employer,  and  a  further  example  of  the  same  tendency  is  apparent 
in  the  case  of  the  potato  picker  mentioned  by  the  second  farmer.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  men  of  long  experience  as  guardians,  and  their  statements  are  reliable,  especially  as 
their  bias,  if  any,  is  against  out-relief. 
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FAVEESHAM  UNION.* 
(i)  Area  and  Population. 
Population,  24,956  in  1881  ;  25,770  in  1891  ;  26,422  in  1901. 

The  Union  comprises  twenty-eight  parishes,  of  which  two  form  the  municipal  borough 
and  town  of  Faversham,  and  the  remainder  are  rural  parishes.  The  population  is  distri- 
buted as  follows  :  urban,  11,488  ;  rural,  14,934. 

The  board  of  guardians  is  made  up  of  twenty-six  rural  district  councillors,  representing 
each  a  parish  in  the  rural  district  of  Faversham,  and  four  guardians  elected  by  the  two 
parishes  within  Faversham  borough. 

(ii)  History  of  Out-Kelier 


The  statistical  history  of  out-relief  is  shown  in  detail  in  Appendices  N  (1,  2,  3).  The 
following  figures  may  be  placed  here  for  convenience,  as  they  indicate  the  main 
variations  in  the  policy  of  the  guardians  : — 


Number  relieved. 

Half-year  ending 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

£    s.  d. 

1,191 

Lady  Day,  1872  - 

1,781  10  8^ 

673 

1876  - 

1,201  18  11 

Appointment  of  present  clp.rk. 

411 

Michaelmas,  1880  - 

698  15  4 

New  chairman. 

220 

1893  - 

198    2  5i 

The  lowest  point  reached. 

260 

Lady  Day,  1894  - 

279  17  6 

New  guardians. 

238 

1901  - 

478    7  7 

1900,  Mr.  Chaplin's  circular. 

438 

Michaelmas,  1905  - 

886    5  9 

Industrial  depression. 

In  the  half-year  ending  Lady-Day,  1872,  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  figures,  the 
number  relieved  outside  was  1,191,  and  the  amount  expended  £1,781  10s.  8|d.  In  the 
half-year  ending  Lady-Day,  1876  (when  the  present  clerk  was  appointed),  these  figures 
were  673  and  £1,201  18s.  lid.,  a  decrease  of  43-5  per  cent,  in  numbers,  and  of  32-6  per 
cent,  in  money.  The  new  clerk,  together  with  the  then  chairman,  paid  close  attention 
to  the  question  of  out-relief  with  a  view  to  its  reduction.  At  the  end  of  1880  another 
gentleman  became  chairman  of  the  board,  and  held  that  position  for  the  best 
part  of  twenty  years.  He  set  himself  to  reduce  out-relief  to  a  minimum.  He  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  county,  a  banker,  a  magistrate,  and  master  of  fox-hounds.  These 
.positions  brought  him  into  close  relationship  with  the  farmers  who  sat  on  the  board  (about 
four-fifths  were  farmers  then),  and  he  was  able  to  bring  great  influence  and  authority  to 
bear  on  the  policy  and  administration.  His  policy  of  rigorous  restriction  accomplished 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  numbers  in  out-relief,  and  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Thus 
the  figures  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1880  (when  he  became  chairman),  were 
411,  and  £698  15s.  4d.  ;  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1893  (the  lowest  limit 
reached),  220  and  £198  2s.  5|d.,  a  decrease  of  46*4  per  cent,  in  numbers  and  71*6  per 
cent,  in  money.  Thus  the  reduction  would  seem  to  have  been  effected  in  the  rate  of 
relief  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  number  of  those  relieved.  The  scale  of  relief 
to  old  people  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  2s.  and  a  loaf,  and  the  old  people  (the  non-able- 
bodied)  formed  then,  as  now,  the  greater  number  of  out-door  paupers.  If  we  take  (Ap- 
pendix N  (2))  the  mean  number  of  those  relieved  outside,  on  one  day,  for  1886 — the 
first  year  for  which  we  have  returns — and  for  1893,  we  have  these  figures  : — 

Out-door  Paupers. 
1886.— Non-able-bodied     -  191;    Able-bodied    -       -       -       -  163 
1893.-   „  „  -    76;  „  -       -       -       -  44 


*  This  is  the  Union  referred  to  in  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Q.  2435, 
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The  non-able-bodied  had  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  able-bodied  poor. 
It  is  plain  that  where  the  scale  of  relief  for  accepted  cases  was  so  low,  cases  where  the 
minimum  scale  required  was  much  higher  {e.g.,  able-bodied  men  temporarily  disabled, 
or  widows  with  children)  were  relieved  outside  in  a  decreasing  ratio.  The  practice  was  to 
relieve  widows  with  children  outside,  during  the  first  six  months  of  widowhood,  and  then, 
if  the  case  were  likely  to  prove  long  and  expensive,  to  offer  the  house.  Thus  the  mean 
number  of  able-bodied  women  and  of  children  of  able-bodied  parents  on  out -relief  in  1886 
were  thirty-two  and  118;  in  1893  were  fourteen  and  twenty-nine  respectively.  The 
number  of  in-door  poor  at  the  same  periods  were  255  in  1886,  and  217  in  1893,  a  decrease, 
but  not  a  proportionate  decrease.  Nor  did  the  decrease  in  in-door  poor  proceed  yari  passu 
with  the  decrease  in  out-door  poor.  But  it  could  be  rightly  claimed  that  a  net  decrease 
of  pauperism  in  the  union  had  taken  place  in  this  period.  In  fourteen  years  the  number 
of  out-door  paupers  had  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the  amount  expended 
in  their  maintenance  by  considerably  more  than  two-thirds.  Whereas  in  the  half-year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1880,  the  board  was  spending  £26  17s.  6d.  in  an  average  week  on 
out-relief,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1893  it  spent  not  quite  £7  12s.  6d. 

Whether  "  the  irreducible  minimum  "  had  been  reached  in  1893  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  in  1894  a  new  board  of  guardians  came  into  office.  The  personnel  of  the  new 
board  differed  from  the  old  one.  From  1894  out-relief  began  almost  immediately 
to  rise — in  the  scale  of  relief,  it  will  be  noticed,  much  more  markedly  than  in  the  numbers 
relieved.  Thus  in  the  Michaelmas  period,  1893,  out-relief  to  220  persons  cost  18s.  a  head, 
and  in  the  same  period  of  1901,  45s.  a  head  to  245  persons.  Much  of  this  increase  in  the  scale 
of  relief  must  be  put  down  as  the  direct  outcome  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular  which  the  Board 
interpreted  as  urging  a  more  liberal  scale  and  readily  adopted  in  that  sense. 

R>As  regards  in-door  poor,  the  mean  number  in  the  house  on  one  day  was,  in  1893,  217  ; 
in  1901,  197.  But  at  the  end  of  1901,  and  at  the  end  of  1904  and  of  1905,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  both  in  in-door  and  out-door  pauperism.  This  increase  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  severe  industrial  depression,  especially  in  the  brick  industry. 

(  (iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

'  (1)  BricJcmaking. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  (November,  1906)  the  brick  industry  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
very  bad  way.  During  the  last  four  years  five  brickfields  out  of  eight  had  been  closed 
(three  through  depression  in  the  trade,  two  because  their  brick-dust  gave  out),  and  two 
of  these  three  which  remained  were  producing  very  little.  A  large  employer  estimated 
that  £40,000  less  in  annual  wages  were  being  paid  now  than  four  years  ago,  which  repre- 
sented a  displacement  during  that  time  of  from  600  to  700  men  and  boys.  In  September, 
1905,  the  relieving  officer  made  a  census  of  the  numbers  employed  in  the  brickfields, 
building  yards,  etc.,  and  found  that  300  less  were  employed  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  displacement  was  largely  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  a  large  brickfield  employing 
about  150  men.  Then  the  Associated  Cement  Company,  which  had  taken  over  the  local 
cement  works,  had  virtually  closed  them  because  they  did  not  pay.  The  cotton  powder 
and  gun  powder  factories  were  almost  compelled  to  shut  down  also,  owing  to  the  slump 
in  the  demand  for  explosives.  The  severe  depression  in  brick  making  is  due  to  two  causes. 
The  slackness  in  the  building  trade  is  periodical,  but  the  severe  competition  of  Peter- 
borough is  permanent  and  may  be  insuperable. 

Peterborough  is  producing  several  hundred  million  bricks  where  she  produced  5,000,000 
sixteen  years  ago.  At  that  time,  in  Faversham,  there  was  a  strike  among  the  bargemen 
which  suspended  production  for  three  months,  and  Peterborough  has  never  lost  the  foot- 
hold in  the  London  market  which  she  gained  then.  Peterborough  produces  bricks  by 
machine,  Faversham  still  by  hand,  and  Peterborough  has  advantages  in  carriage  to  London. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  brick  industry  in  Faversham  will  be  restored  to  its  old  position, 
though  there  may  be  some  revival  when  the  building  trade  improves. 

The  variation  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the  brickfields  in  summer  and  winter  is  very 
little  when  trade  is  brisk,  but  considerable  in  dull  times.  A  firm  employing  300  men  and 
boys  in  summer  (April  to  August)  was  employing  200  in  November,  1906.  Most  of  the  100 
discharged  would  be  boys  (aged  fourteen  to  twenty),  a  large  proportion  of  whom  lived  on 
their  fathers  during  the  winter.  Formerly  in  the  winters  a  certain  number  of  those  dis- 
charged from  the  brickfields  went  as  stokers  to  gasworks  in  London,  but  the  system  of 
stoking  the  retorts  mechanically  has  stopped  this  outlet. 
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Wages  were,  for  men  28s.  (summer,  33s.  lOd.) ;  for  boys,  aged  fourteen  to  sixteen, 
9s.  to  14s.  ;  aged  sixteen  to  twenty,  16s.  to  17s.  These  wages  represent  piece  rates,  so 
much  per  gang  of  six  (three  men  and  three  boys)  per  1,000  bricks.  There  are  scarcely  any 
women  employed  in  the  brickfields.  Many  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  during  the 
four  or  five  years  when  trade  was  good,  i.e.,  up  to  two  years  ago,  had  earned,  with  their 
families,  from  £2  to  £4  per  week,  and  could,  with  care,  have  provided  for  the  period  of 
depression  which  followed.  A  few  had  done  so.  A  good  many  families  had  emigrated, 
some  by  means  of  their  own  resources,  others  with  assistance.  Some  had  gone  back  to  the 
land. 

(2)  Agriculture. 

T'armers  and  guardians  gave  a  somewhat  pessimistic  account  of  local  agricultural 
conditions.  The  landlords  had  no  money,  and  a  new  class  of  tenant,  with  small  capital, 
was  taking  up  the  land  and  trying  to  work  it  cheaply.  Such  tenants  could  not  find  the 
money  to  employ  labour  through  the  winter,  as  such  labour  was  less  remunerative  now 
than  formerly.  This  helped  to  loosen  the  personal  relationship  between  farmer  and 
labourer  which  used  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  land  is  being  converted  into  pasture, 
which  means  less  employment.*  Complaints  are  common  that  the  labour  which  the 
farmers  can  draw  on  to-day  is  far  less  efficient  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  back ; 
the  more  able-bodied  move  away  and  the  pick  of  the  young  men  join  the  Navy.  Then 
the  boom  in  the  brick  trade  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  agricultural  labour.  While  it  had  the  momentary  result  of  forcing  farmers  to  pay 
higher  piece  rates  in  the  summer,  it  drew  good  labourers  from  the  land  who  were  stranded 
as  soon  as  depression  set  in.  Some,  as  we  stated  above,  were  able  to  return  to  the  land  ; 
others  emigrated  ;  many  were  spoilt  by  high  wages  and  extravagant  living.  Those  farmers 
who  are  able  have  often  kept  men  employed  during  the  winter,  not  because  their  labour 
was  actually  required,  but  from  a  sense  of  responsibility.  But  farmers  are  increasingly 
less  able  to  do  this,  and  less  willing,  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  labourers.  In  the 
summer  when  the  brick  trade  is  brisk,  and  when  the  farmer's  need  is  most  pressing,  men 
who  have  been  kept  at  work  through  the  winter  on  the  land  will  leave  the  farm  for  the 
brickfield.  Wages  on  the  land  are  said  to  have  varied  little  over  twenty  years.  {See 
Appendix  N  (5).)  A  good  many  farmers  during  the  past  few  winters  have  paid  14s.  as  a 
weekly  winter  wage,  instead  of  the  usual  15s.  ;  the  normal  summer  wage  is  2s.  9d.  a  day 
or  16s.  6d.  a  week.  To  this  wage  must  be  added,  in  the  case  of  married  men,  a  cottage  and 
an  allowance  of  fuel.  * 

There  is  little  field  work  for  women  during  the  winter  months.  The  year  commences, 
practically,  with  May  1st,  when  hop  tieing  begins;  then  come  gooseberry  and  strawberry 
picking,  harvest,  fruit  picking.  A  foreign  population  is  introduced  for  hop  picking, 
numbering  nine  or  ten  thousand,  and  drawn  chiefly  from  London.  After  the  hops  there 
may  be  some  swedes  and  mangles  to  draw,  but  very  little  else  until  May  comes  round 
again.  Some  farmers  give  a  preference  to  widows  of  former  employees,  but  generally 
a  woman  cannot  support  herself  by  field-work.  She  usually  works  a  short  day,  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  and  earns  Is.  Her  average  weekly  wage  is  thus  6s.  during  six  summer  months, 
rising  in  the  busiest  weeks  to  10s.  or  12s.,  but  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  bad  weather.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  chances  of  field  work  are  very  small.  Some  charing  at  2s.  Od.  a 
day  is  available  and  some  still  more  precarious  needle-work  and  nursing.  The  only  constant 
employment  we  heard  of  was  school  dleaning  at  6s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and  some  places  for 
women— rapidly  becoming  fewer— in  the  cotton  powder  factory,  where  lOs.  is  paid. 

*  According  to  a  recent  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  county  of  Kent,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  English  counties,  illustrates  the  change  going  on  in  the  methods  of  farming.  In  1881  there  [were  327,079 
acres,  or  43-9  per  cent.,  returned  as  under  permanent  grass.  In  1901  the  figures  had  risen  to  416,333  acres, 
or  55-9  per  cent.  Coincidentally  the  number  returned  as  "Agricultural  Labourers — Farm  Servants" 
fell  from  40,048  in  1881  to  30,f85  in  1901,  and  over  two-thirds  of  this  decrease  took  place  in  the  decade 
1891-1901.  The  Report  has  the  following  paragraph,  summarising  replies  received  to  the  question,  "What, 
in  your  opinion,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  agricultural  population,  naming  them  in  the 
order  of  importance,  in  your  district  ?  "  : — 

"  Kent. — A  large  amount  of  a- able  land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  requiring  less  labour  ;  the  decrease 
of  the  hop  r  rea  also  hr  s  materially  lessened  the  demand  in  hop-growing  districts.  Labour-saving  machinery 
such  as  steam  ploughs,  self-binders,  etc.,  is  now  in  general  use.  Mr.  Arthur  Finn  writes  :  '  A  large  number  of 
men  who  were  labourers  are  now  small  farmers.  The  holdings  in  many  parishes  are  divided  up.  The  large 
farmers  used  to  keep  a  staff  of  men  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  small  tenant  of  to-day  does  nearly  all  his 
own  work  and  very  seldom  requires  or  employs  extra  labour.  Boys  are  not  encouraged  at  school  to  take 
an  interest  in  agriculture.  Education  makes  them  ambitious,  and  on  leaving  they  try  for  places  in  town 
m  preference  to  farm  work.'  "—Report  on  the  Decline  in  the  Agricultural  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1881- 
1906,  (3273)  pp.  34,  115,  119.  . 
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(iv)  Policy  of  the  Guardians. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  members  constituting  the  board,  one-haK  are  farmers  and  the  other 
half  consists  of  men  either  actively  engaged  in,  or  retired  from  business. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  out-relief  and  the  changes  in  employment  outUned  above, 
we  proceed  to  state  the  considerations  which  appear  to  have  influenced  the  guardians 
and  which  account  for  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

In  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  guardians  are  fully  assured  that  industrial 
and  agricultural  depression  is  directly  and  indirectly  responsible,  in  the  ways  we  have 
described,  for  increased  poverty  and  for  a  greater  necessity  of  poor-relief.  They  believe 
that  the  "2s.  and  a  loaf"  scale  meant  slow  starvation  and  cruelty,  and  they  represent  a 
decided  reaction  from  the  stern  views  of  the  late  chairman.  In  regard  to  old  age  cases  they 
think  it  right  that  the  record  and  merits  of  the  individual  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  that  respectable  old  people  have  a  right  to  be  assisted  in  their  old  age  (where  relatives 
cannot  support)  by  the  Poor  Law  without  being  forced  to  surrender  their  freedom  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  by  entering  the  workhouse  with  its  distasteful  company. 

In  regard  to  widows  with  children,  the  majority  of  the  board  believes  in  liberal  relief 
for  the  sake  of  the  children — ^the  main  consideration.  The  board  has  Httle  faith  in  the 
efficiency  or  the  economy  of  bringing  up  children  in  an  institution,  and  in  1901  inaugurated 
the  system  of  boarding  out  children  in  the  district.  Out-relief  in  cases  of  illness  is  looked 
upon  as  economical  and  in  permanent  cases  (paralysis,  blindness,  etc.,  where  the  wife 
keeps  the  home)  as  humane.  Some  abuse  of  medical  relief  is  reported,  and  cases  are  being 
watched  to  ensure  that  the  relief  is  being  used  for  the  person  and  the  purpose  intended. 
Some  phthisical  cases  have  been  sent  to  a  sanatorium  at  Sandgate  and  some  eye  patients 
to  the  hospital  at  Maidstone  with  permanently  good  results. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular  of  1900.  During  the 
half  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1900,  210  persons  were  relieved  outside  at  a  cost  of  £335,  or 
32s.  per  head.  During  the  same  period  of  1901  the  figures  rose  to  245  persons  at  a  cost  of 
£556,  or  45s.  4d.  per  head.  Many  of  the  guardians  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  certain 
increment  of  pauperism  is  due  to  the  present  policy,  particularly  as  regards  expenditure 
on  out-maintenance,  but  claim  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  is  due  to  real  necessity. 
Certainly  they  are  determined  not  to  return  to-  the  old  system  which  they  conceive  to 
have  been  tyrannous  and  inhumane  to  the  poor,  unjust  to  the  charitable,  and  opposed  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  Yet  the  clerk  asserts  that  the  weekly  amount  in 
out-relief  could,  without  inflicting  hardship,  be  reduced  by  one  half,  and  the  relieving 
officer  went  further  and  said  it  could  be  reduced  by  three-fourths. 

Acceptance  of  one  or  other  of  these  positions  will  depend  very  much  on  the  view  taken  of 
the  obligations  of  relatives,  the  function  of  charity,  and  the  meaning  of  adequate  relief. 

The  displacement  of  able-bodied  labour  has  had  serious  indirect  efilects.  In  the  last 
decennial  period  the  census  shows  that  while  there  was  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
of  3,729,  the  loss  by  migration  was  3,077.  The  removal  of  the  more  enterprising  part  of  the 
working  population  renders  more  precarious  the  condition  of  the  old  people  whose  children 
are  involved.  A  son  in  the  Navy  is  not  a  reliable  insurance  for  old  age  in  the  sense  that  an 
agricultural  labourer  with  a  settled  home  and  occupation  may  often  be.  Many  of  the  men 
displaced  from  the  brickfields  emigrated  with  their  families,  and  in  these  cases  children, 
unless  their  success  is  exceptional,  frequently  lose  touch  with  the  old  people  at  home. 
The  sums  recovered  by  the  guardians  are  stated  in  Appendix  N  (3),  but  often  the  help  is 
but  a  shilhng  or  two  and  is  hable  to  be  cut  off  because  the  sender  is  himself  in  trouble  at 
Sheerness,  or  elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  that  the  personal  ties  between  the  employer  and  the  worker  are  not  so 
strong  as  they  used  to  be.  The  landlord  is  impoverished ;  the  small  farmers  repudiate 
responsibility  when  dismissing  labourers ;  the  wealthier  people  shop  increasingly  in 
London  ;  the  retail  shops  in  the  town  (grocery,  ineat,  boots,  etc.)  are  run  by  impersonal 
companies.  All  this  must  mean  that  the  sources  of  charitable  and  quasi-charitable  assist- 
ance and  employment  have  been  diminished.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  scale  of  out- 
relief  was  2s.  and  a  loaf  and  the  total  amount  was  restricted  to  a  minimum,  charity  must 
have  been  exercised  very  extensively  to  relieve  the  distress  which  it  is  aSirmedwas  severe 
under  that  regime.  And  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  charity  was  dispensed,  in  the  rural  parishes, 
by  landlord,  farmer,  and  clergyman,  in  the  town  by  the  clergy  and  wealthier  class,  and  by 
such  institutions  as  the  Soup,  Bread,  and  Coal  Society,  estabhshed  in  1884.    These  intimate 
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charitable  relations  between  the  better-off  classes  and  the  poor,  which  one  expects  to  fina 
in  small  towns  and  rural  parishes,  did  exist  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  significance  of  the  strict  administration.  How  far  precisely  they  have  been  disturbed 
by  economic  changes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  more  liberal  administration  on  the  other, 
could  only  be  determined  by  a  return  to  the  strict  policy. 

Out  of  220  cases  {see  Appendix  N  (4))  dealt  with  during  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas, 
1906,  138,  or  63  percent.,  were  cases  relieved  on  account  of  old  age,  old  age  which,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  was  nearer  seventy  years  than  sixty.  These  old  people 
were  immediately  and  directly  affected  by  the  recent  depression.  The  brick  trade,  when 
in  full  activity,  provided  a  number  of  old  men  with  odd  jobs. 

In  regard  to  the  liberal  scale  allowed  to  widows  with  children  (sometimes  2s.  per  child 
and  bread),  it  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  it  is  difficult  and  rare  for  a  labouring  woman 
to  render  herself  permanently  self-supporting  outside  domestic  service.  There  is  very 
little  work  open  to  women  in  the  district.  We  repeatedly  asked  with  reference  to  par- 
ticular cases,  whether  the  woman  could  not  earn  more  than  2s.  or  3s.,  and  the  reply  was 
always  that  she  could  not  earn  more  in  winter.  All  permanent  cases  come  up  for  revision 
every  three  months,  and  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  woman  is  getting  good  work  in  the  summer, 
to  lower  her  relief,  or  stop  it  altogether.  This  would  probably  induce  some  women  to 
come  in  for  relief  on  the  increased  winter  allowance  immediately  hop-picking  is  done, 
instead  of  finding  employment  at  getting  in  potatoes,  swedes  and  mangles.  The 
guardians  and.  relieving  officer  claim  that  the  cases  are  watched  very  carefully  in  this 
respect.    It  is  also  claimed  that  in  suspected  cases  the  House  is  offered. 

A  reduction  could  doubtless  be  effected  in  the  scale  of  relief,  and  some  of  the  burden 
shifted  to  relatives,  and  to  the  charitable  public.  The  relief,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
widows  with  children,  is  meant  to  be  adequate  and  the  allowance  to  old  people,  without 
relatives  who  help,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  undiscovered  sources  of 
income.  This  policy  tends  to  relieve  children  and  relatives  of  responsibility.  Some 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  go  and  live  with  their  children  in  the  summer,  either  doing  a 
little  field  work,  or  looking  after  grandchildren,  while  the  wife  goes  out  to  the  fields.  It  is 
a  debateable  question  whether,  without  outside  help,  they  could  keep  the  old  people 
in  winter,  when  work  is  scarce.  * 

Enquiry  forms  are  sent  out  to  employers  of  applicants,  and  much  effort  is  put  forth  to 
find  out  the  circumstances  of  Kable  relatives.    {See  Appendix  N  (3).) 

Interview  with  a  Farmer  and  Guardian. 

The  following  notes  of  an  interview  with  a  large  farmer  will  still  further  illustrate  the 
attitude  of  the  guardians  of  to-day : — 

Mr.  X.  maintained  that  the  increase  shown  in  expenditure  on  out-maintenance  was 
chiefly  due  to  a  higher  scale  of  relief,  rather  than  to  an  extended  area  of  lehef.  He  denied 
that  the  board  was  tapping  a  new  stratum  which  would  have  been  self-supporting  if  the 
aaministration  had  been  different.  Conditions  o-ver  which  they,  as  guardians,  had  no 
control  had  affected  very  seriously  the  class  of  old  people  with  whom  thev  had  to  deal. 
The  younger  stock  had  left  the  district  or  the  country.  The  farmers  would  not  help  the 
old  people  as  they  did  formerly.  Th-e  charity  of  the  landlord  and  clergy  was  much  restricted. 
He  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  an  old  man  and  his  wife  had  been  refused  rehef.  He  had  not 
been  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  order  was  made,  but  he  knew  the  old  man,  and 
had  succeeded  in  having  the  order  reversed.  He  had  given  work  in  the  summer  to  this 
old  man,  who  had  walked  four  miles  every  day  to  his  farm  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  old  man  might  have  moved  to  be  near  his 
work,  the  reply  was  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  find  a  cottage  there.  Cottages 
such  as  there  were  in  the  district  were  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
of  them,  and  there  was  no  one  in  a  position  to  build  new  ones.  There  was  no  work  for  the 
old  man  in  Faversham,  and  none  now  on  the  land.  His  wife  occasionally  did  nursing, 
but  that  work  was  very  precarious.  It  was  wicked  to  force  respectable  old  people  of  this 
kind  into  the  House,  and  economically  it  was  better  to  give  them  5s.  and  two  loaves,  and 
let  them  do  such  work  as  they  could  find  to  do  to  eke  out  their  existence. 
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Then,  in  regard  to  widows  with  young  children,  Mr.  X.  referred  to  a  case  in  his  own 
parish.  A  widow  was  left  with  six  children.  She  applied  for  relief  and  Mr.  X.  visited 
her.  He  found  that  she  had  a  couple  of  pounds,  on  which  she  was  living,  and  that  she  was 
in  debt  a  little  for  coal  and  bread — debts  which  were  generously  isancelled.  The  children 
were  healthy  and  clean,  and  comfortably  dressed  in  clothes  made  by  the  mother.  Mr.  X. 
found  her  field  and  needle  work  when  he  could  ;  someone  paid  the  rent  of  the  cottage^ 
and  the  vicar  gave  a  little  out  of  the  parochial  widows'  fund.  The  guardians  allowed  10s. ; 
then  8s.  in  the  following  year  when  the  eldest  girl  went  out  to  service.  The  home  is  ex- 
cellently kept.  How  much  better,  Mr.  X.  urged,  than  to  support  the  woman  in  the  House 
at  an  eternal  washtub  and  board  out  her  children  with  other  children's  mothers.  Such 
cases  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  and  are  carefully 
watched.    Irregularities  could  be  quickly  detected  and  the  House  offered. 

Mr.  X.  was  very  emphatic  in  asserting  that  the  old  policy  of  2s.  and  a  loaf  would  have 
meant  unmitigated  starvation  had  not  the  charity  of  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the 
clergy  spent  itsslf  in  saving  the  victims  from  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  policy 
had  been  enforced  because  a  strong  chairman  believed  in  it,  and  in  those  days  the 
chairman  was  the  voice  of  the  board.  The  policy  was  too  extreme,  and  no  advocate  of 
it  to-day  would  have  much  influence.  Charity  would  not  undertake  to-day  what  it  had 
been  compelled  to  undertake  in  the  past ;  why  should  it  ?  He  paid  a  large  amount  in 
rates ;  why  should  he  keep  his  own  poor  as  well  ?  He  denied  that  the  farmers  were 
advantaged  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  fact  that  they  had  for  extra  labour  in  the 
summer  able-bodied  widows  and  able-bodied  wives  of  disabled  men  on  the  out-relief  roll, 
and  certain  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  went  out  in  summer. 
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To  THE  Secretary,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress. 


The  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 
IN  Certain  Rural  Unions  in  the  Counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge. 


Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to  me, 
I  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  interim  Report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

In  the  present  inquiry  I  received  much  valued  assistance  from  Mr.  J,  M.  Ramsay,  M.A. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Jones. 


December  i  1907. 
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THIRD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATOR  INTO  THE  EFFECT  OF 
OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  CERTAIN  RURAL  UNIONS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  SUFFOLK 
AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  number  of  rural  unions  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge  were  visited  in 
October,  1907.  The  district  was  chosen  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
out-relief  was  being  given  to  parents  living  with  able-bodied  unmarried  sons,  but  the 
general  instructions  were  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  inquiry. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 
The  chief  inferences  from,  the  evidence  collected  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Out-relief  in  the  selected  unions  is  largely  a  matter  of  small  doles,  given 
'  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  proportion  of  aged  persons  in  the  population  and  of  aged  paupers 
is  high.  Children  in  very  many  cases  are  away  ;  those  who  remain  are  often 
married  and  have  large  families  ;  others  at  home  are  not  seldom  defective  in 
mind  or  body. 

(3)  In  the  more  careful  unions  a  son  is  expected  to  keep  one  parent.  In 
others  a  dole  is  given  to  aged  parents  with  a  single  able-bodied  son  or  sons  at 
home.  This  does  not  appear  to  do  the  pa.rents  any  harm.  They  feel  more 
secure  and  independent.    The  effect  on  the  sons  varies  with  their  character. 

(4)  The  position  of  the  aged  paupers  living  alone  and  of  the  widows  with 
young  children  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  former  need  care  and  nursing,  the 
latter  need  more  food.  The  position  of  the  aged  paupers  with  sons  at  home 
is,  relatively,  much  more  comfortable. 

(5)  Out  relief  has  not  been  effective  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  keeping 
men  on  the  land.  Nor  has  it  been  given  with  this  motive.  It  is  given  to  relieve 
distress,  or  to  keep  homes  together,  or  because  it  is  thought  to  be  cheaper  than 
the  House,  or  to  silence  a  persistent  applicant,  but  it  is  not  given  consciously 
as  a  rate-in-aid  of  wages  or  to  retain  labourers  on  the  farms.  Roughly,  pauperism 
is  highest  where  population  has  most  rapidly  declined,  and  lowest  where  it  has 
increased.  In  other  words,  while  differences  in  administration  account  in  part 
for  differences  in  pauperism,  industrial  conditions  exercise  a  very  real  influence. 
Ely  and  North  Wifcchford  Unions,  e.g.,  are  less  pauperised  than  Thingoe  and 
Linton,  partly  because  in  the  former  employment  is  more  abundant  for  all  the 
members  of  a  family  and  is  better  paid  than  in  the  latter.  All  four  are  agri- 
cultural but  in  different  senses  and  varying  wage  levels  are  primarily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  this  fact. 

STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION  AND  PAUPERISM.  ' 


The  following  tables  summarise  the  movements  of  population  and  pauperism  in  th^ 
unions  visited  : — 

Suffolk. 


Union. 

Population. 
1885-1905. 

Paupers,  Jan.  1st. 

Persons 
60  and 
over  per 
1,000  of 
Population 

Paupers,  Jan. 
1st,  1905. 

Pauper  s. 
Sept.  1903. 

In- 
crease 

/o 

De- 
creiise 

% 

1875 

% 

1885 

/o 

1895 

o/ 
/o 

1905 

0/ 
,0 

In 

0/ 

/o 

Out 

% 

Under 
60 

/o 

Over 
60 

/o 

Mildenhall  

8-1 

5-3 

5-4 

4-0 

6-1 

118 

26 

74 

55 

45 

Kisbridge  ... 

9-9 

7-8 

4-6 

4-6 

4-8 

113 

20 

80 

28 

72 

Thingoe 

12-7 

6-0 

4-6 

5-3 

5-6 

119 

13 

87 

38 

62 

Total  of  Suffolk  .. 

2-3 

4-9 

3-4 

3-6 

3-5 

106 

21 

79 

■12 

5S 
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Cambridgeshire. 


Population. 
1885-1905. 

Paupers 

Jan.  1st. 

Persons  60 
and  over 

^  „  „  1  AAA 

per  1,U00 
of 

Population 


Paupers 
Jan.  1st,  1905 

Piiupers 
Sept.  1903 

Union. 

lu- 

% 

De- 

/o 

XO  I  o 

/o 

1  885 

% 

1 895 

/o 

1  Q05 

0' 

/o 

In 

/o 

/o 

Under 

0/ 

/o 

Over 

0/ 

/o 

Caxton  &  Arrington 

19-4 

5-4 

4-7 

5-0 

4-9 

136 

18 

82 

33 

67 

Chesterton 

14-7 

5-7 

3-2 

3-1 

2-6 

106 

17 

83 

34 

66 

Ely        -       -  - 

4-4 

3-8 

2-3 

2-9 

2-8 

119 

24 

76 

38 

62 

Linton  - 

16-9 

8-0 

7-7 

5-9 

5-0 

127 

15 

85 

29 

71 

Newmarket 

12-7 

5-7 

3-6 

2-7 

3-0 

100 

22 

78 

38 

62 

North  Witchford  - 

8-5 

4-8 

3-7 

3-2 

2-8 

102 

20 

80 

39 

61 

Total  of  Camb'idge- 
shire 

4-9 

5-6 

3-7 

3-3 

3-0 

106 

20 

80 

37 

63 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS, 
(i)  Agriculture. 

"  A  greater  proportion  of  workers  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
than  in  any  other  portions  of  rural  England  and  Wales.  In  that  group  two  out  of  every 
five  men  employed  are  working  upon  the  land,  and  if  the  farmers  were  added  the  proportion 
would,  of  course,  be  higher  still."*  Suffolk  and  Cambridge  show  the  highest  proportion 
(43  per  cent.)  of  "  shepherds,  agricultural  labourers,  farm  servants  "  to  occupied  males. 
Taking  the  twenty  years,  1881-1901,  the  Census  showed  a  decrease  in  agricultural  labourers 
in  every  county  in  England.    For  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  the  figures  were  : — 


Agricultural  Labourers — Farm  Servants, 


Numbers  returned  in. 

Decrease. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881-1901. 

Suffolk  ----- 

36,225 

34,498 

27,462 

-  8,763 

Cambridge     -       -       .  - 

22,419 

22,173 

16,579 

-  5,840 

England        .       .       .  - 

802,288 

716,609 

561,136 

-  241,152 

The  unions  selected  for  the  present  inquiry  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  agricultural. 
They  have  all  in  different  degrees  suffered  from  agricultural  depression  and  from  mi- 
gration. The  general  impression  left  upon  the  visitor  is  that  of  an  honest,  thrifty  popula- 
tion, living  and  toihng  to  extreme  old  age  in  dull  decaying  villages,  poorly  housed,  clothed 
and  fed,  with  the  enterprising  young  people  all  away,  and  a  high  proportion  of  imbe- 
cile and  feeble  folk,  old  and  young,  left  behind.  The  pauperism  of  these  districts  is  due 
to  low  wages,  sickness,  and  old  age,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  easy-going  administration 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  due  to  unemployment.  There  is  work  for  every  able-bodied 
man,  but  the  man  who  marries  and  has  more  than  two  children,  has  a  struggle  to  keep  off 
the  rates. 

A  general  impression,  hke  the  above,  is  of  course  subject  to  many  quahfications,  for 
the  unions  present  great  varieties  of  agricultural  condition,  and  often  differ  from  parish 
to  parish,  within  the  same  union.  Broadly,  we  may  distinguish  the  districts  :  (a)  where 
corn  crops  are  grown,  and  which  have  suffered  from  falling  prices  ;  (6)  where  root  crops  are 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox's  Second  Report  (Cd.  2376,  p.  259). 

NOTE. — A  key  to  the  references  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  on  p.  xiv. 
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grown,  and  which,  are  prosperous  ;  (c)  where  sport  rather  than  farming  is  the  ruling  con- 
sideration ;  and  (d)  where  the  wages  of  the  men  on  the  land  are  supplemented  by  the  earn- 
ings of  women  in  factories.  Were  the  Poor  Law  unions  coterminous  with  these  districts, 
and  were  administration  uniformly  careful,  we  should  find  pauperism  lowest  in  (6)  and  {d). 
But  one  union  will  be  made  up  of  various  districts,  and  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of 
administration  from  union  to  union,  or  even,  sometimes,  from  parish  to  parish. 

In  the  Kisbridge  Union,  for  example,  there  is  much  heavy  clay  soil,  good  for  wheat, 
but  not  suited  for  small  holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  the  town  of  Haverhill, 
with  its  textile  factories  employing  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  and  women.  The  North 
Witchford  Union  covers  a  prosperous  area  embracing  :  (a)  a  railway  population  at  March, 
which  never  troubles  the  guardians  ;  (6)  a  small  factory  population  at  Chatteris  ;  (c) 
numerous  small  holdings  at  Manea  ;  and  (d)  generally,  a  great  root  growing  district  where 
for  some  months  fathers,  mothers  and  children  are  at  work  bringing  in  a  high  family 
income.  There  is  hardly  a  big  landlord  in  this  district.  "  One  man  is  as  good  as  another 
hereabouts.  Excepting  the  old,  we  have  practically  no  poor."  Here  pauperism  is  re- 
latively low.  The  Mildenhall  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  greatly  in  industrial 
condition  from  Risbridge  and  North  Witchford,  and  is  highly  pauperised.  It  contains 
a  number  of  large  estates  belonging  to  wealthy  owners,  and  given  up  to  pheasants  and 
partridges.  Fields  have  been  arranged  for  game,  houses  pulled  down  or  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  fewer  men  are  required  for  harvest.  In  the  Thingoe  Union  there  are 
also  several  large  estates  more  or  less  devoted  to  sport.  On  some  of  these  no  one  need 
ever  be  out  of  work,  unless  incapacitated  by  age  or  ill-health,  and  then  some  sort  of 
provision  is  made  for  old  servants.  On  other  estates,  however,  cottages  are  not  kept 
in  repair,  old  servants  are  neglected,  and  frequent  changes  of  ownership  cause  dislo- 
cation of  employment  At  X,,  for  example,  the  estate  (i.e.,  the  whole  village)  has  recently 
changed  hands,  and  the  present  owner  does  not  employ  anything  like  the  labour  that  his 
predecessor  did.  In  the  same  district,  when  a  small  farm  becomes  vacant,  the  landlord 
lets  it  to  a  large  farmer,  often  in  order  to  save  repairs  to  buildings.  This  usually  means 
that  one  or  two  men  and  a  boy  are  thrown  out  of  work.  On  another  estate,  where  model 
cottages  had  been  built  regardless  of  expense  and  let  at  a  nominal  rent,  a  new  owner  with 
commercial  instincts  has  arrived,  and  the  rents  are  to  be  raised  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  farm-labouring  occupants,* 

(1)  Swp'ply  of  Labour. 

We  heard  no  complaints  of  a  shortage  of  labour.  At  harvest  time  there  was  occasion- 
ally some  difficulty,  but  generally  the  supply  was  adequate.  The  quality,  however,  was 
said  to  be  deteriorating.  There  was  constant  work  for  all  who  were  capable,  but  good 
men  were  scarce,  while  ordinary  labourers  were  plentiful.    The  custom  of  teaching  young 


*  Cf.  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  account  in  "  Rural  England,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  381-383.  The  following  paragraphs 
refer  to  the  district  where  the  Thingoe  and  Mildenhall  Unions  march  together  : — 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  [agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cadogan]  told  me  that  good  farmers  on  good  land  were  getting  on  a 
little  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  that  the  majority  were  doing  badl^.  A  great  deal  of  the  district  was  practic- 
ally given  up  to  sport.  Thus  on  the  north  and  west  they  joined  Lord  Iveagh's  ejtate,  which  was  a  game 
property  where  bona  -fide  agricultural  conditions  did  not  prevail.  Indeed,  there  existed  a  general  tendency 
to  turn  many  of  the  estates  in  this  part  of  Suffolk  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  agricultural  purposes.  There 
were,  I  understood,  over  5,000  acres  of  land  in  hand  at  and  about  Culford,  not  because  the  farms  could  not  be 
let,  but  for  reasons  connected  with  the  shooting. 

"...  Mr.  Holden  [the  clergyman  and  sole  landowner  of  Lackford  parish],  who  farmed  2,000  acres  of  his 
property,  said  that  he  thought  very  badly  of  the  prospect  on  these  light  lands.  Up  to  five  years  before  he  had 
made  his  farms  pay,  but  since  then  they  had  not  succeeded  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices.  .  .  .  The  labour  had 
been  difficult  during  the  last  two  years,  and  generally  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  best  young  men  went 
away ;  indeed,  Mr.  Holden  told  me  he  had  not  known  '  a  yomig  man  marry  or  settle  down  for  eighteen  years.' 
Every  boy  went,  and  three  young  fellows  had  left  him  since  harvest,  as  among  them  there  was  an  ever-growing 
dislike  to  agricultural  work.  He  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light  soil  must  go  out  of  cultivation. 
The  shooting  rents,  which  were  their  only  hope,  alone  enabled  him  to  keep  his  light  land  under  the  plough. 
Indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  do  this,  as  in  places  where  the  land  was  uncultivated  partridges  would  not  stay. 
He  added  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  every  property  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  had  changed  hands, 
for  the  most  part  fetching  good  prices,  not  on  account  of  their  agricultural  value,  but  because  that  was  a 
splendid  game  country.  Indeed,  he  con^^idered  the  local  agriculture  to  be  dead,  and  that  the  land  was  kept  in 
cultivation  merely  as  a  home  for  game,  to  bring  in  sporting  rents  and  generally  be  used  for  pleasure  purposes 
by  its  owners  or  hirers.  .  .  .  M^.  Holden  said  that  the  exodus  in  those  parts  was  not  caused  by  a  lack  of  cottages, 
of  which  there  were  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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men  a  trade  was  going  out  and  few  young  men  could  thatch.  One  landowner  thought 
that  "  inability  ti  do  any  work  except  that  of  handling  a  spade — manual  labour  of  the 
commonest  sort  in  fact — was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  distress  in  the  country." 

(2)  Broken  Time. 

Farmers  endeavour  to  keep  their  regular  men  employed  all  the  year  round,  and  those 
who  readily  dismiss  men  in  winter  are  likely  to  hear  of  it  at  harvest  time.  The  larger  the 
estate  or  the  farm  the  more  constant  the  work  as  a  rule.  But  many  ordinary  labourers 
on  the  smaller  farms  lose  time  in  wet  weather,  perhaps  as  much  as  thirty  days  in  a  year. 
In  some  districts  last  spring  their  earnings  for  this  reason  fell  to  5s.  in  a  week.  In  most 
villages  there  is  a  margin  of  casual  or  unattached  labourers.  Sometimes  these  are  able- 
bodied  and  liighly  efficient  like  the  "  catch-hands  "  around  March  and  Chatteris  who  earn 
4s.  a  day  digging  potatoes  from  the  end  of  July  to  November,  and  who  then  attend  a 
threshing  machine  or  do  draining  and  dyKing  and  claying  {i.e.,  digging  trenches,  throwing 
up  the  clay  to  the  surface  and  spreading  it  so  as  to  stiffen  the  light  fen  land.)  They  are 
strong  men  and  hard  workers  who  never  trouble  the  relieving  officer. 

But  another  class  of  labourers  is  irregularly  employed  ;  it  is  inefficient  or  unreliable. 
Some  of  these  have  served  short  periods  in  the  army  and  are  not  very  industrious.  Some 
do  not  object  to  piece-work  for  a  busy  spell  at  good  pay,  but  they  will  not  work  continuously. 
They  help  themselves  through  the  winter  with  stone  raising  and  timber  felling  and  get  a 
day  now  and  again  beating  for  sporting  parties,  for  which  they  are  paid  2s.  6d.  a  day 
with  lunch  and  drink.  In  spring  they  do  some  hoeing  and  after  harvest  some  threshing. 
The  parents  of  some  of  them  are  on  the  rates. 

(3)  Wages  of  Farm  Labourers.  ^ 

In  a  paper  on  agricultural  wages  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Vol. 
LXVI.,  1903)  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  showed  that  the  increase  in  total  earnings  per  week  per  man, 
which  was  11' 8  per  cent,  in  1871-81,  was  only  1*3  per  cent,  in  1881-91,  and  barely 
exceeded  5  per  cent,  in  the  decade  preceding  1901.  According  to  his  Second  Report 
(Cd.  2376)  the  average  total  weekly  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural  labourers,  including 
the  estimated  value  of  allowances  in  kind,  in. 1902  were  : — 

Norfolk  -  15s.  3d. 

Suffolk  15s.  6d. 

Cambridge  16s.  Id. 

We  obtained  independent  return^  of  current  wages  in  the  unions  under  review.  They 
show  considerable  local  variations  sometimes  within  the  same  union  and  from  one  estate 
to  another.  The  predominant  standard  rate  seems  to  be  12s.  per  week  in  the  S  ifiolk  unions. 
Extras  of  all  sorts  (harvest,  piece-work,  etc.)  will  add  from  3s.  to  5s.  to  the  regular  labourer's 
weekly  wage.  In  some  districts  wages  fall  a  shilling  a  week  in  winter  and  rise  again 
in  spring.  Some  farmers  put  out  ploughing,  harrowing  and  drilling  to  be  done  at  piece- 
rates  and  expect  men  to  earn  about  2s.  6d.  per  day.  Horsekeepers  and  stockmen  are  paid 
13s.  or  14s.  a  week  with  a  free  cottage  ;  14s.  or  15s.  without  a  cottage,  and  receive  harvest 
and  journey  money  in  addition.  Shepherds  are  paid  15s.  per  week  with  lamb  money  in 
addition.  Sixpence  is  paid  for  each  lamb  reared  to  midsummer's  day.  An  average 
of  1|  to  1|  lambs  per  sheep  is  expected.  For  the  larger  flocks  a  page-boy,  paid  by  the 
farmer,  assists  the  shepherd.  ■  , 

Wages  are  higher  in  the  North  Witchford  and  Ely  Unions  in  Cambridgeshire.  "  Most 
are  £1  a  week  men  if  you  put  all  together,"  seems  an  accurate  summary  of  the  position 
round  about  March  and  Littleport. 

The  standard  wage  of  the  ordinary  labourer  in  the  North  Witchford  Union  is  15s.  per 
week,  and  30s.  a  week  for  a  month  at  harvest.  There  is  considerable  piece-work.  Thus 
a  man  and  his  family  are  taken  on  to  tie  a  field  of  corn  which  has  been  cut.  A  farmer 
pays  about  8s.  an  acre  for  this  work,  and  a  family  which  contains  a  boy  or  two  (to  make 
bands)  will  tie  3  acres  in  a  day.  Similarly,  carting  is  sometimes  put  out  to  gangs  of  seven 
men,  who  will  cart  6  to  8  acres  a  day,  according  to  the  crop.  This  summer  (1907),  6s.  5d. 
per  acre  was  the  rate  paid.  Feeders  and  drivers  of  threshing  machines  earn  3s.  6d.  a  day  ; 
men  who  cut  bands,  and  men  on  the  stack,  2s.  6d.    They  are  idle  on  wet  days. 
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Around  Littleport,  in  the  Ely  Union,  the  standard  rates  are  from  12s.  to  14s.  per 
week,  but  nearly  all  men  earn  more  than  this  by  piece-work,  and  in  all  the  busy  months 
would  not  accept  less  than  15s.  At  harvest  time,  for  from  four  to  five  weeks,  double  wages, 
30s.  per  week,  are  paid,  but  most  of  the  work  is  put  out  at  so  much  per  acre,  and  long 
hours  are  worked.  Potatoes,  celery,  and  sprouts  are  grown,  and  these  crops  necessitate 
a  great  deal  of  labour  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Potato-diggers  earn  about  4s.  a  day  from 
July  to  October  or  November.  Population  is  increasing,  and  this  autumn  men  drawn 
from  Lincolnshire  and  Bedfordshire  were  at  work  in  the  district. 

In  considering  the  question  of  earnings  in  these  two  unions,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  those  of  the  children.  Boys  of  twelve  begin  at  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day,  and  when  lifting 
potatoes  earn  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  There  is  a  keen  demand  for  them  from  March  to  November, 
and  on  Saturdays  all  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Holidays  are  arranged  so  that  they  have 
about  eight  weeks  in  autumn.  The  income  of  large  families  is  greatly  helped  in  this  way, 
and  poverty  is  mainly  confined  to  the  old  and  sick. 

Further,  as  shown  below,  in  the  North  Witchford  Union  hundreds  of  women  work 
in  the  fields,  and  at  Littleport  in  the  Ely  Union  several  hundreds  work  in  a  shirt 
factory. 

(4)  Women  Field-worliers. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  enormous  dechne  in  the  number 
of|women  employed  on  the  land  in  England  and  Wales.*  From  1851,  the  figures  in  the 
Census  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


"  Shepherds"  and  "  Agricultural 
Labourers,  Farm  Servants." 


Decrease  per  cent. 


1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


143,475 
90,525 
58,656 
40,346 
24,150 
11,963 


36-9 
35-2 
31-2 
40-1 

50-5 


The  Eastern  Counties  have  fully  shared  in  this  decline,  and  outside  the  fen  villages 
few  women  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fields.    "  You  cannot  get  female  labour  here  "  ; 
"  No  women  work  in  the  fields  here,  and  have  not  done  so  for  the  last  forty  years  ;  even 
gleaning  is  quite  neglected  "  ;  "I  would  employ  some,  but  they  do  not  care  to  work  in 
the  fields  " — are  answers  typical  of  many  more  received. 

The  absence  of  women  workers  is  chiefly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  cultivated. 
Except  in  one  or  two  unions,  potatoes,  cabbages  and  carrots — a  good  deal  of  the  work 
on  which  can  be  done  by  women — are  not  grown  in  large  quantities.  Then  in  summer 
the  extensive  use  of  the  "reaper  and  binder"  and  other  machines  has  driven  the 
women  out  of  the  harvest  field.  In  two  or  three  villages  they  have  been  drawn  to  factories 
temporarily,  and  have  not  cared  to  return  to  the  land.  Further,  there  is  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  men  in  every  village  for  odd  jobs.  Wages  run  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  weeding 
and  singling  roots  ;  8d.  to  Is.  for  stone-picking.  In  the  Thingoe  Union  perhaps  twenty 
women  are  at  work  intermittently.  Four  to  six  of  these  work  for  one  employer,  and  earn 
9s.  to  10s.  a  week  preparing  turnips,  etc.,  for  market.  They  earn  more  in  autumn  and 
winter  than  in  summer.  But  this  farm  is  exceptional.  Not  one  of  the  field-workers  was 
on  the  rates.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Risbridge  Union,  where  about  twenty  women  are 
irregularly  employed.  Very  few,  if  any,  work  in  the  fields  in  the  Caxton  Union  ;  some 
will  do  stone-picking  before  the  village  feast  to  obtain  some  pocket  money.  Few  work 
in  the  fields  in  the  Linton  Union.  Some  do  hoeing  and  weeding  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day 
around  Soham  in  the  Newmarket  Union.  About  Is.  6d.  is  paid  in  the  Mildenhall  Union, 
rising  to  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  at  harvest  time,  but  not  many  are  employed.  - 

In  the  Ely  and  North  Witchford  Unions,  however,  women  are  employed  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  the  land.    The  girls  prefer  field  work  to  domestic  service  and  factory 

*  For  doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  figures  for  the  earlier  periods  cf.  Hasbach  History  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer,  p.  256. 
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work  to  both.  But  at  Chatteris  they  are  attracted  from  the  rug  and  mat  factories 
to  the  fields  during  the  busy  season  by  the  relatively  high  wages  offered,  viz.,  los.  per 
week  for  lifting  potatoes.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  factory  owners  were  advertising 
for  girls  but  were  receiving  no  replies.  In  the  March  district  of  the  North  Witchford 
Union  fully  400  women  are  employed  under  the  gang  system.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  130)  licenses  are  granted  by  the  March  Urban  and  the 
Wimblington  and  Manea  Rural  District  Councils  to  approved  masters  and  mistresses 
at  a  fee  of  Is.  If  the  fields  are  over  three  miles  away  the  women  are  carried  to  their  work. 
December,  January,  February,  and  Ma.rch  are  slack  moiths  when  only  a  few  regular 
hands  are  employed  riddling  potatoes  and  planting  strawberries.  In  March  and  April, 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  workable,  the  women  clean  the  fields  and  set  the  potatoes.  In  May 
and  June  there  is  weeding  to  be  done.  In  July  and  August  peas,  potatoes,  and  straw- 
berries are  picked,  and  these  tasks  continue  alongside  the  corn  harvest  to  November  when 
mangolds  and  carrots  are  pulled.  Wages  from  December  to  July  run  at  about  Is.  3d. 
or  Is.  6d.  a  day,  rising  to  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  for  harvest  and  the  potato  season  and  falling  again 
towards  October  and  November.  Average  workers  will  earn  £6  in  a  year.  Many  also 
assist  their  husbands  on  allotments.  The  field  workers  are  said  to  be  a  decent  class  on 
the  whole  and  much  more  temperate  than  in  years  gone  by.  More  workers  could  be 
employed  for  a  short  time  in  gathering  strawberries  and  potatoes. 

(ii)  Supplementary  Inpustries. 

While  agriculture  provides  the  chief  employment  in  these  imions  there  are  in  several 
of  the  villages  small  subsidiary  or  supplementary  industries  in  which  men  and  women 
find  work  at  better  wages  than  are  paid  on  the  land.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  by 
way  of  illustration.    Their  relation  to  pauperism  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  2] }. 

(1)  Risbridge  Union. 

Here  there  are  two  small  towns,  Haverhill  and  Clare,  the  former  with  5,000, 
the  latter  with  1,500  inhabitants.  Haverhill  is  an  old  industrial  town  which  has 
not  lost  its  agricultural  flavour.  It  has  many  churches  and  chapels  and  a  strong  co- 
operative society  with  nearly  1,400  members  and  about  sixty  employees.  There  are  a 
few  loafers  but  public-houses  are  not  very  profitable.  "  The  people  are  respectable  and 
keep  to  themselves.  Nobody  moves  into  the  town  from  a  distance.  The  children  grow 
up  intended  for  the  factories  ever  ready  to  absorb  them."  Silk  weaving  used  to  be  the 
staple  industry  but  it  has  declined.  There  are  two  or  three  hundred  handlooms  engaged 
in  hair-cloth  weaving  in  houses  _and  sheds,  but  the  inain  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  clothing — suits,  slops,  shirts,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  labourer  and  the  artisan. 
Nearly  all  the  factories  are  owned  by  the  members  of  one  family,  long  established  in  the 
town,  and  their  relations  to  their  employees  are  of  a  paternal  character.  One  of  them 
is  a  Poor  Law  guardian.  They  own  a  considerable  part  of  the  cottage  property.  They 
are  "  good  to  their  own  people  "  in  the  sense  that  old  and  infirm  folk  are  not  readily  dis- 
missed ;  charity  is  privately  given  in  cases  of  distress  ;  married  women  have  longer  hours 
for  meals  and  half  a  day  a  week  for  washing  ;  if  they  have  a  young  child  they  do  not  come 
in  until  nine  o'clock.  The  usual  factory  hours  are  fifty-six  in  summer,  forty-seven  and  a 
half  in  winter.  All  the  men  have  pigs  and  allotments  and  are  allowed  time  oli  to  sell  a 
pig  or  to  pick  fruit. 

Married  women  are  retained  at  the  factories  because  they  are  experienced.  It  takes 
some  years  for  a  girl  to  become  a  first-class  worker,  able  to  turn  her  hand  to  a  variety 
of  work.  On  other  grounds,  the  managers  would  like  to  exclude  married  women  because 
of  the  way  in  which  their  children  are  neglected.  Some  mothers  complain  that  Smiday 
is  their  hardest  day  when  they  have  to  be  at  home  with  their  children.  The  majority 
of  married  women  at  work  are  the  v/ives  of  agricultural  and  builders'  labourers. 

Work  is  also  given  out  in  small  doles.  It  consists  of  fiDishing  trousers  and  jackets. 
Managers  are  besieged  by  former  workers  who  ask  for  a  little  work  to  do  at  home.  "  Just 
a  dozen  jackets  is  all  I  want."  But  sewing  machines  are  so  improved  that  there  is  very 
little  finishing  left  to  do.  Buttons  are  put  on  and  buttonholing  done  on  the  cheapest 
garments  by  machine.  One  manager  of  this  department  thought  it  would  be  to  his 
firm's  advantage  to  put  an  end  to  outside  finishing.  Last  year  there  was  less  of  it  than 
ever  before.  The  same  rates  are  paid  in  and  oi  t  :^or  the  same  work.  One  highly  skilled 
finisher  was  mentioned,  married  to  a  man  earn'ng  24s.  a  week  and  without  children.  She 
made  los.  a  week  and  bought  two  houses  which  are  now  bringing  in  a  rent  of  7s.  a  week 
each.  ^  But  this^  is"  a  Very  "except  case."  The~  usual  earnings  of" outside  finishers  who 
have  domestic  duties  to  perform  or  are  otherwise  handicapped  are  naturally  much  lowe^. 
The  out  work  is  very  irregular. 
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The  average  girl  likes  to  earn  about  10s.  or  lis.  per  week,  a  higher  type  14s.  or  158. 
They  pay  their  parents  5s.  or  6s.  per  week  for  board,  lodging  and  laundry.  The  remainder 
IS  spent  on  clothing,  especially  dress.  "  They  are  great  on  dressing  and  are  more  stylish 
than  the  girls  in  the  factory  towns  of  the  north."  Dressing  is  the  chief  pre-occupation. 
Extensive  credit  is  given  fit  the  shops.   There  is  no  drinking  worth  mention. 

(2)  Ely  TJjiion. 

About  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  union  lives  at  Ely  (7,706)  and 
Littleport  (4,181),  the  remainder  in  rural  parishes.  At  Littleport  there  is  a  shirt  and 
pyjama  factory  employing  about  300  women  and  girls.  It  was  established  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago  at  a  time  of  agricultural  depression.  All  the  available  girls  in  the  district 
are  in  the  factory,  and  farmers  and  mistresses  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
girls  for  the  fields  and  for  domestic  service.  Some  married  women  are  employed  ; 
in  several  cases  their  ljusbands  are  lazy  or  drunken.  As  things  are  they  work 
all  day  at  the  factory  and  all  evening  at  home.  The  factory  hours  are  8  a.m. 
to  12  noon,  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  4.30  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  Saturdays  to  12  noon.  Tea  is  provided 
free.  A  Girls'  Institute  has  been  provided  by  the  proprietors.  The  factory  has  caused  a 
demand  for  houses  in  the  tillage  and  rents  are  rising.  A  farm  labourer  with  two  or  three 
daughters  at  the  factory  fincis  it  "  a  wonderful  help  "  and  the  additional  income  is 
reflected  in  the  improved  homes.  Many  girls  walk  or  cycle  in  from  the  fen  districts  around ; 
a  few  come  from  Ely  and  Southery.  All  are  on  piecework  and  are  paid  the  same  rates. 
They  vary  greatly,  however,  in  earning  cap2,city.  They  average  about  lis.  each  in  a 
normal  week.  When  steam  power  was  introduced  about  three  years  ago  rates  were 
reduced,  but  earnings  have  not  fallen  ;  the  girls  pass  more  work  through  the  machines, 
but  under  better  conditions.  Forcierly  there  were  complaints  of  swollen  legs,  but  there 
have  been  none  since  the  change.  Girls  pay  about  6s.  a  week  for  board,  lodging  and 
laundry.  Some  of  them  save  money,  but  in  most  cases  more  than  a  due  proportion  appears 
to' be  spent  on  dress,  "  This  place  is  strong  on  a  Sunday  ;  Ely  is  nothing  to  it.  The 
streets  are  full  The  boys  come  in  from  the  fens.  The  girls  parade.  They  are  a  respectable 
crowd  and  there  is  no  bad  language." 

(3)  North  Witchford  Union. 
There  are  two  or  three  small  factories  at  Chatteris,  in  this  union. 

(a)  Cocoanut  Mat  Factory. — The  number  of  workers  vary  from  fifteen  to  forty  or 
more.  Women  do  the  lip;hter,  men  the  heavier  weaving.  Of  the  nine  women  we  saw 
at  work,  three  were  married  and  living  with  their  husbands,  one  a  widow,  one  separated 
from  her  husband,  one  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  the  rest  single.  One  of  the  men's 
wives  did  a  little  homework  preparing  stuff  for  her  husband  and  for  the  other  workers, 
and  earning  3s.  or  4s.  a  week.  The  married  women  do  not  come  to  work  till  after  break- 
fast. They  earn  6s,  or  7s,  a  week,  and  could  earn  10s,  if  they  put  in  full  time.  Piece  rates 
for  women  have  not  changed  for  twenty  years.  Nor  have  the  rates  paid  to  the 
men  weavers  changed. 

(b)  Bug  Factory. — This  firm  makes  horse  rugs,  largely  for  the  army.  Girls  are 
-employed  machining  at  piece  rates.  There  are  very  few  married  women  and  out-work  is 
resorted  to  only  when  the  firm  is  pushed  with  orders.  Girls  are  drawn  away  for  short 
spells  by  the  higher  wages  offered  in  the  fields.  The  firm  offers  fairly  regular  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round,  but  last  year  short  time  was  worked.  The  firm  has  a  branch 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  better  class  work  is  done.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
train  the  local  girls  for  the  finer  grades  of  work. 

(4)  Linton  U/iion. 

This  union  consists  of  twenty-two  parishes,  grouped  into  two  districts  (Duxford 
and  Linton),  and  served  by  two  relieving  officers.  The  population,  which  is  declining, 
was  just  over  11,000  at  the  last  Census.  The  chief  centres  are  Sawston  (1,699),  and 
Linton  (1,530).  The  Linton  district  is  purely  agricultural  and  highly  pauperised. 
There  is  no  other  industry  for  men  or  w^omen,  except  a  very  little  homework 
at  Camps  for  the  Haverhill  factories,  and  some  intermittent  needlework  atHorseheath 
for  a  London  house.  At  Sawston,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  paper  mill  and  two 
skin-yards.  The  former  employs  men  and  women  ;  the  others  employ  men  only  indoors, 
and  give  out  gloves  to  be  made  at  home.  The  lower  pauperism  of  Sawston  as  compared 
with  Linton  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  these  indusmes  in  the  former.  Artisans 
•  in  Sawston  earn  about  30s.  or  35s.  per  week,  labourers  ISs.  to  18.?.  :  boys  start  at  53.,  and 
girls  earn  anything  from  6s.  to  12s.  for  a  full  week. 
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(a)  Paper  Manufacturers. — This  firm  makes  writing-paper  by  machinery,  rag  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  a  little  pulp  in  the  cheaper  grades.  About  150  men 
and  boys  are  employed,  and  about  the  same  number  of  women  and  girls.  Workers  are 
easily  obtained  and  the  best  are  selected.  Preference  is  given  to  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  men  employed.  There  is  no  seasonal  variation,  but  there  are  slack  periods.  Eag- 
sorting  and  cutting  are  done  by  hand,  and  are  mostly  paid  for  at  piece-rates  by  weight. 
Young  girls  start  in  the  finishing  department,  and  spoil  a  lot  of  paper  at  first.  A  girl 
can; learn  in  a  fortnight,  or  in  a  week  if  she  is  sharp.  The  work  is  picking  {i.e.,  sorting 
out  defective  sheets)  and  glazing.  Here  also  the  work  is  paid  for  by  weight,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  girls  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  department. 

(b)  Leather  and  Parchment  Manufacturers. — This  firm,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (1907), 
did  not  employ  more  than  two  women  (single)  inside  the  factory.  Most  of  the  in-w^orkers 
are  skilled  artisans.  In  addition  they  employ  outside  the  factory  :  (1)  young  girls  who 
machine  gloves  at  home  at  piece-rates ;  most  of  them  work  also  for  other  cutters  in  the 
village,  so  it  is  difficult  to  state  their  earnings ;  they  can  earn  10s.  to  12s.  in  a  full 
week  ;  (2)  a  number  of  married  women,  wives  of  agricultural  labourers  and  factory 
hands,  w^ho  make  hand-sewn  tan  leather  gloves,  and  who  earn  a  little  a  week,  irregularly, 
to  augment  their  husband's  wages. 

(c)  Leather  and  Parchment  Manufacturers. — In  November,  1907,  this  firm  employed, 
besides  artisans  and  labourers  indoors,  women  out- workers,  a  number  of  whom  were 
married.  The  women  make  chamois  housemaid's  gloves,  and  are  not  regularly  employe:!. 
They  had  had  no  work  for  some  weeks  preceding  our  inquiry. 

HOUSING. 

Cottages  belonging  to  large  landowners  are  generally  in  good  order.  Those  in  free  or 
open  villages  belonging  to  small  owners  are  often  very  defective.  A  landlord  here  and 
there  by  providing  well-equipped  houses  and  insisting  on  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
has  improved  his  tenants.  Complaints  were  often  made  to  us  that  the  officials  take  no 
initiative  in  remedying  abuses,  and  that  a  farm  labourer  dare  not  speak  out.  Similarly, 
medical  and  sanitary  officers  are  most  safe  when  they  are  most  silent.  Overcrowding 
is  not  seldom  caused  by  aged  parents  living  with  a  married  son  or  daughter.  They  take 
up  the  air  space  of  the  children.  The  decrease  in  the  rural  population  has  diminished 
overcrowdng  but  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  accommodation  for  large  families. 
One  witness  of  wide  experience  stated  that  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  district  were  : 
(1)  cottages  ;  (2)  water  ;  (3)  milk.  In  many  parishes  water  is  obtained  from  wells,  and 
these  are  often  a  long  way  off  or  foul  or  both.  In  some  parts  the  week-ender  is  encroaching 
on  the  labourer's  cottfige.  Again,  owners  of  race-horses  who  have  them  trained  at  New- 
market do  not  build  cottages  there  for  the  stablemen  and  stud  servants  to  live  in,  and 
they  consequently,  to  some  extent,  live  in  neighbouring  villages,  squeezing  out  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  farm  workmen.  In  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  parishes  in  Newmarket 
union  there  are  old  and  bad  cottages  occupied  by  paupers.  Most  of  them  are  kept  surpris- 
ingly clean.  The  evil  results  of  the  short-sighted  action  of  guardians  who  think  that  the 
needs  of  a  case  are  met  by  a  weekly  dole  of  two  or  three  shilhngs  could  be  abundantly 
illustrated.    The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Caxton  Union  : — 

A.  B.  is  a  single  woman,  aged  69,  with  two  illegitimate  sons.  She  lives  with  one,  a  %vidower,  with  six 
children.  There  are  two  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The  house  is  damp.  The  children  are  delicate. 
Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  _  ^ 

C.  D.,  aged  47  ;  wife,  -48.  He  is  a  chronic  cripple  with  hip  disease.  She  is  a  great,  strong,  dirty  woman. 
There  are  four  dependent  children  and  one  or  two  older,  crippled  and  diseased.  Three  of  them  have  been 
born  since  out-relief  began  to  be  given.  The  house  is  dirty  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  bad.  There  has 
been  some  improvement  lately.  The  case  was  recommended  by  the  relieving  officer  as  one  for  the  House, 
but  out-relief  was  given  as  being  cheaper.    Out-relief,  6s.  6d. 

E.  F.  is  a  widower,  aged  49  ;  now  in  an  asylum  for  the  third  time.  His  mother  and  a  sister  died  in  an 
asylum,  and  another  sister  is  now  there  ;  a  brother  died  in  the  workhouse.  There  are  five  sons.  The  eldest 
earns  15s.,  and  gives  10s.    He  is  not  very  able,  but  is  regular.    One  son  is  a  soldier.    One  earns  7s.  6d..  and 
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gives  6s.  ;  a  boy  of  14  earns  3s.  6d.  ;  and  2s.  out-relief  is  given  on  account  of  the  youngest  boy,  aged  11.  It 
is  feared  that  pressure  on  the  eldest  son  would  drive  him  away.  He  went  away  once  for  this  reason,  r  The  sons 
are  steady  but  weak.    They  need  to  be  watched  over  and  assisted  in  various  ways.    The  house  is  insanitary. 

As  a  rule  cottages  go  with  the  farm  and  are  let  by  the  farmer  to  the  labourers,  a  shilling 
a  week  being  deducted  from  the  labourer's  wage.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  the  farm 
labourer  pays  from  £3  to  £4  or  £4  10s.  for  his  cottage.  There  is  almost  always  a  garden 
attached,  where  sufficient  vegetables  can  be  grown  for  the  family.  Some  farmers  object 
to  labourers  keeping  pigs,  fearing  that  food  would  be  stolen.  All  agree  that  good  cottages 
with  gardens  and  convenient  allotments  are  important  factors  in  checking  the  movement 
to  the  towns. 

CLUBS. 

It  is  difficidt  to  obtain  for  particular  unions  comj^lete  figures  of  membership  of  friendly 
societies  for  a  series  of  years  which  can  be  compared  with  the  movement  of  pauperism. 
Despite  the  high  pauperism  of  the  unions  under  reviev/  we  were  assured  that  the  majority 
of  the  middle-aged  and  young  men  were  in  clubs  of  some  sort  and  that  not  a  few  who  are 
now  paupers  were  once  in  clubs  which  became  bankrupt.  Many  men  drop  their  clubs 
when  children  begin  to  come.  Societies  like  the  Oddfellows,  the  Foresters,  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Rationals  are  represented  in  most  parishes.  A  farm  labourer 
usually  pays  in  6d.  a  week  or  2s.  per  month.  This  ensures  him  10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  7s.  6d.  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks,  5s.  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks,  and  then  about 
2s.  6d.  per  w^eek  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  ill.  In  addition  £10  is  paid  at  the  man's 
death  and  £5  at  his  wife's  death. 

The  less  thrifty  belong  to  hand-in-hand  or  slate  clubs  which  meet  at  a  public  house 
and  which  share  out  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Members  pay  6d.  entrance  fee  and  3d.  per 
week  during  the  year  and  some  small  sums  towards  expenses  of  management.  During 
illness  a  member  is  paid  8s.  per  week  for  the  first  six  weeks,  4s.  for  the  next  six,  and  no 
more  during  the  year.  In  case  of  the  man's  death  a  levy  of  Is.  per  member  is  made  ;  if 
his  wife  dies  a  levy  of  6d.  per  member.  Members  are  not  allowed  to  work  when  receiving 
sick  pay.  Persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  membership.  There  is  no 
provision  for  medical  attendance.  The  sharing-out  takes  place  at  an  annual  dinner  and 
there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  member. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  club  in  the  district  is  the  West  Suffolk  Friendly  Society.  * 
It  has  its  headquarters  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  draws  its  members  from  forty  or  fifty 
parishes  within  a  ten  miles  radius  of  that  town  and  chiefly  in  the  Thingoe  Union.  Founded 
in  1830,  it  is  one  of  the  few  friendly  societies  granting  pensions  to  its  members  at  a  certain 
age,  when  contributions  cease.  For  many  years  pensions  of  5s.  per  week  were  paid  but  as 
the  beneficiaries  lived  on  beyond  the  estimated  age  this  had  to  be  reduced  to  3s.  8d.  and 
the  whole  scale  of  contributions  revised.    The  following  is  the  scale  at  present  in  force. 


Monthly  Contributions. 

Sick  Pay.  f 

Pension 
at  65. 

At  Death. 

Aged  15. 

Aged  25. 

Full. 

Two-thirds. 

One-third. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£. 

2  3 

3  1| 

10  0 

8  0 

6  0 

5  0 

5 

1  9i 

2  6^ 

8  0 

5  4 

2  8 

4  0 

4 

1  4 

1  lOi 

6  0 

4  0 

2  0 

3  0 

3 

In  1907  there  were  513  men  and  twenty-three  women  members.    For  the  last  thirty 
years  the  members  have  declined  and  for  many  years  the  society  has  suspended  the  issue 
of  policies  to  women.    Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  farm  labourers.    There  are 
about  120  pensioners.    Recent  reports  show  that  the  sickness  after  twelve  months,  i.e. 
on  one-third  pay,  is  in  excess  of  the  sickness  expected  by  about  one-sixth. 

*  Compare  the  similar  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit  Association,  founded  in  the  same  year,  and  describeu 
in  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Burke  before  the  present  Commission. 

t  Full  pay  for  first  twenty-six  weeks,  two-thirds  pay  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  one-third  thereafter. 
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Throughout  these  counties  the  aversion  to  being  buriel  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
is  very  general,  and  h  said  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Nowadays, 
everybody  pays  weekly  pence  into  a  "  death  club."  Clothing  and  coal  clubs  are  numerous, 
and  are  usually  attached  to  churches.  The  custom  is  for  the  church  to  add  a  penny  to 
each  shilling  saved,  and  for  the  shopkeeper  to  give  a  discount  of  a  penny  in  each  shilling 
spent.  Such  clubs  are  used  by  the  poorer  people.  The  artisan  and  middle  classes  use 
the  credit  system,  unless  they  are  members  of  co-operative  societies.  The  following  are 
the  chief  of  these  : —  - 


Town. 

Union. 

Pauperism. 
Percentage. 

Co-operative 
Members;  1907. 

Bur  well      -  - 

Newmarket      -       -       .  . 

3-0 

303 

Chatteris    -       -       .       .  . 

North  Witchford 

2-8 

170 

Haverhill    -       -       -       -  •.  - 

Eisbridge  ----- 

4-8 

1,366 

Newmarket 

Newmarket      -       -       .  . 

3-0 

690 

Sawston     -       .       -       .  . 

Linton      .       -       .       -  . 

5-0 

854 

To  calculate  the  proportion  of  co-operative  members  to  j)opulation  would  be  misleading, 
as  the  areas  served  by  the  societies  extend  beyond  the  towns  in  which  they  have  their 
premises.  For  example,  Sawston  shows  854  members  in  a  population  of  1,699,  which 
proves  that  neighbouring  villages  are  drawn  upon  for  members.  Similarly  no  direct 
relation  can  be  established  between  the  rate  of  pauperism,  and  the  number  of  co-operators 
in  a  town.  The  populations  of  Chatteris  and  Haverhill  are  roughly  equal,  but  the  one 
which  has  eight  times  as  many  co-operators  as  the  other,  has  also  the  higher  pauperism. 
The  explanation  of  the  pauper  figures  is  administration,  of  the  co-operative  figures  the  fact 
that  one  town  is  mainly  industrial,  and  the  other  mainly  agricultural. 

r  ;  TWO  SUFFOLK  VILLAGES. 

Some  account  has  now  been  given  of  the  employments,  the  wages,  the  housing,  and 
the  thrift  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unions  visited.  Perhaps  a  still  clearer  idea  of  the 
social  conditions  which  sometimes  prevail  may  be  given  by  considering  a  couple  of  de- 
pressed villages  in  a  highly  pauperised  union.  ^ 

The  parish  of  Y — ■ —  consists  of  about  850  persons  belonging  to  some  200  families. 
Poverty  has  increased  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  owing  to  diminishing  employment 
on  the  land.  All  the  land  is  in  cultivation  and  is  fairly  well  farmed.  Like  all  rural  parishes 
— —  has  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  the  chief  local  reasons  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  men  have  been  the  joining  of  small  farms  to  large  ones,  and 
f  :equent  changes  of  ownership. 

The  labourer's  standard  wage  is  12s.  per  week.  On  piece-work,  14s.  may  be  earned 
for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  Eight  pound-s  is  paid  at  harvest,  but  this  year 
two  farmers  paid  only  £7.  Of  this  £4  to  £5  is  absorbed  by  rent.  The  old  farmers  {i.e., 
those  who  have  resided  here  many  years)  find  their  men  work  in  all  weathers.  Latterly, 
i  however,  there  is  growing  up  the  practice  of  turning  men  away  on  wet  days.  This  is 
terribly  hard  on  men  with  large  families  of  little  children,  at  a  time  when  fuel  and  food  are 
especially  needed.  Two  women  stated  ihat  their  husbands  had  lost  4s.  in  the  previous 
week,  and  2s.  6d.  in  the  week  before,  for  this  reason.  There  are  about  eighteen  men 
who  work  with  the  threshing  machines.  They  used  to  be  paid  4s.  6d.  a  day,  but  this  has 
fallen  to  3s.  They  lose  a  lot  of  time  in  wet  weather,  and  m  March  and  April.  In  May, 
they  generally  are  taken  on  by  a  farmer  for  summer  work,  which  lasts  until  after  harvest. 
Some  farmers  are  inclined  to  understafi  their  farms,  knowing  they  can  always  draw  on  th^se 
men  at  a  busy  time. 

The  late  owner  of  the  estate  held  very  high  ideals  of  his  responsibilities.  He  built 
twenty -two  fine  cottages,  at  a  cost  of  £460  a  pair.  These  contain  entrance  passage,  parlour, 
kitchen,  scullery,  three  bedrooms  (two  with  fires),  woodhouse,  etc.  All  are  supplied  with 
excellent  water.  They  are  let  at  £5  per  annum.  When  rates  and  reasonable  repairs  are 
deducted,  they  pay  1^  per  cent. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  the  parish  rector  we  have  been  supplied  with  the  budgets 
of  two  families  who  were  recently  in  difficulties,  and  who  had  consulted  him. 

Case  A. — A  bricklayer's  labourer  earning  15s.  a  week.  One  boy  of  15  earns  is.  The  husband  only  gives 
his  wife  lis.,  and  the  boy  3s.  Two  young  girls,  16  and  14,  are  in  service.  There  are  six  children  not  earning 
at  home,  or  nine  persons  in  all  to  be  fed  on  14s.  Rent  is  paid  by  harvest  money.  She  spends  each  week 
approximately  : — 


Flour  (for  bread)  

Insurance  (medical  clubs)  .       .       .  . 

Parish  coal  and  clothing  clubs  -  - 

Juvenile  Oddfellows  (three  boys) 
Coal  in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  club  coal  is  finished 
Oil,  butter,  tea,  and  sugar        .       .       .  . 

2  lbs.  Pork  (Saturdays)'  

Skim  milk  (id.  per  day  ;  Id.  Saturday)  - 
Village  shoemaker  (weekly)  -  -  - 
Clothes  and  house  requisitet  .  - 


s. 

d. 

-  5 

7 

-  0 

■  7 

-  6d. 

or  9d. 

-  0 

G 

-  2 

0 

-  2 

6 

-  1 

2 

-  0 

4 

-  0 

6 

•  0 

6 

14 

2 

Case  B. — A  1'abourer  with  five  children,  none  earning.  He  earns  12s.,  and  gives  his  wife  10s.  She  earns 
Is.  a  week  by  taking  in  two  children  of  a  neighbour  near  by  while  she  is  at  work.  She  has  therefore  lis.  a 
week  for  seven  persons.    Rent  is  paid  by  harvest-money. 

s.  d. 

Flour  (for  bread)        -.      -       -       -       -       -       -  ^ 

Insurance  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -.-05 

Parish  Coal  and  Clothing  Club  -       -       -       -       -       -    0  6 

One  child  in  Benefit  Club.  -       -    0  2 

Coal  (after  club  coal  is  finished)        ......    1  3 

Skim  milk   0  31 

Bones,  weekly     -      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  08 

Pork  about  1  0 

Oil,  butter,  cheese,  tea  and  sugar      -       -       -       -       -  1  s.  6d.  to  2s. 
niothes  and  shoemaker  .......    0  9 
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We  add  the  rector's  comments  : — 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  are  two  of  the  best  women  in  the  village.  Their  cottages  are  scrupulously 
clean,  and  how  they  manage  is  a  marvel  to  me.  Of  course,  in  sickness,  etc.,  I  have  to  help  them.  I  am  no 
believer  in  indiscriminate  charity.  Since  I  have  been  here  we  have  established  a  Cottagers'  Show  for  vegetables, 
with  liberal  prizes  for  gardens  and  allotments.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  make  them  grow  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  the  wives  all  tell  us  this  has  been  an  enormous  help  to  them.  Then  my  wife  is  very  keen  on  plain  cookery 
classes  for  the  mothers  and  big  girls.  We  always  have  these  in  my  big  parish  room  for  twelve  weeks  each  winter 
— just  how  to  make  nourishing  plain  cottage  food,  and  so  many  of  the  women  tell  us  they  have  been  able  ta 
make  their  money  go  much  further."* 

There  were  twenty-nine  out-relief  cases  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Against 
twenty  of  these,  the  Application  and  Eeport  Book  had  "  None  "  written  in  the  "  Family  " 
column,  and  for  the  others,  particulars  were  of  the  most  meagre  description.  In  the  follow- 
ing examples  we  have  added  to  the  relieving  officer's  entries  the  results  of  our  own  inquiry. 

A.  B.,  widow,  84.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  ;  \  stone  flour.  "  One  son  at  home."  Rent,  £4  4s.  The  son, 
aged  30,  earns  generally  9s.  to  10s.  ;  sometimes  123. 

B.  C,  widow,  66.  Out-reiief,  Is.  6d.  "  Three  single  sons,"  She  lives  with  a  married  daughter,  whose 
husband  is  a  gardener  at  the  Hall  at  15?.,  and  who  has  one  child  of  2  yeirs  of  age.  There  is  a  married  son  with 
a  family  and  a  single  son,  a  footman  in  a  ''  big  house  "  in  Bedfordshire,  who  is  "  good  to  her."  A  stepson 
manages  the  "  Blue  Boar  "  quite  near.  Her  son-in-law  is  in  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  and  in  a  doctor's  club. 
She  sufiers  from  rheumatism.  She  has  never  asked  for  flour  from  the  board,  as  she  is  "  not  a  big  eater."  The, 
relieving  officer  has  given  up  worrying  her  about  her  sons. 

C.  D.,  widow  for  twenty  years,  85.  Out-relief,  3s.  ;  i  stone  flonr.  Family,  "  none,"  in  Application  and 
Report  Book.  She  had  2s.  out-relief  from  widowhood,  but  six  weeks  ago  it  was  raised  to  3s.  A  son  lives  with 
her,  aged  45.  He  is  a  labourer  in  not  very  regular  work.  A  widowed  son  lives  near,  aged  65.  His  children  are 
all  gone.  He  is  not  now  able  to  get  regular  work.  Several  sons  are  married  ;  one  of  them  has  no  children. 
She  had  ten  children  in  all.  Regular  work,"  she  remarked,  "  is  as  good  as  a  little  fortune."  The  son  who 
is  with  her  can  get  "  nothing  worth  the  name  to  do  from  Christmas  to  harvest."  With  coal  at  Is.  5d.  a  cwt. 
she  thought  the  best  plan  for  winter  would  be  to  stay  in  bed.  The  relieving  officer  has  not  called  since  a 
neighbour  died  some  time  ago. 


*  For  some  other  Family  Budgets  see  Appendix  I. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


D.  E.,  aged  63  ;  wife,  aged  52.  Out-relief,  53.  Daughter,  25,  single.  Out-relief,  2s.  No  disability 
entered  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book.  Father  sufiers  from  heart  disease  and  daughter  from  paralysis. 
Mother  goes  out  washing,  and 'earns  Is.  a  day  on  three  days  a  week. 

E.  F.,  widow,  52.  Bedridden.  Out-relief,  5s.  A  single  daughter  at  home  works  in  the  laimdrv  at  the 
Hall.    Married  sons  with  families  help  a  little. 

F.  G.,  widow,  69.  Out-relief,  2s.  ;  lately  raised  to  2s.  6d.  A  single  son  (40),  at  home,  in  casual  work. 
She  has  lived  twelve  years  in  the  house.  Rent,  £4.  There  is  a  good  garden  with  plum  and  damson  trees. 
One  married  son  has  an  "  afflicted  "  wife,  and  four  children  ;  one  married  daughter  has  seven  children  ;  another 
has  twelve  children.    The  single  son  is  "  off  work  now  and  then."    Last  week  he  earned  5s. 

G.  H.,  aged  75  ;  wife  aged  74.  Out-relief,  4s.  ;  formerly  2s.  Rent,  £4.  The  man  was  born  in  this 
cottage  and  so  was  his  mother  before  him.  He  has  lived  in  it  since  marriage,  and  hopes  to  celebrate  his  golden 
wedding  in  April,  1908.  They  have  an  allotment  of  J  acre  at  15s.,  but  the  man  broke  his  thigh  and  can  only 
work  a  little  on  it  now.  A  married  son  lives  nest  door,  with  two  young  daughters  in  service.  Another  son  is 
in  London  with  two  children.    He  visits  his  old  home  once  a  year. 

/7. aged  74  ;  wife,  aged  73.  Out-relief,  5s.  Family, "  none."  They  have  nine  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  married  except  one  son  (45),  who  is  at  present  in  hospital,  but  lives  with  them,  and  was  able  to  work  up  to 
harvest.  They  have  four  rooms.  Rent,  £4  lOs.  They  have  received  out-relief  for  two  years.  "When  visited 
the  old  man  was  digging  potatoes  for  a  neighbour. 

J.  K.,  widow,  75.  Out-relief,  3s.  ;  i  stone  flour.  She  has  a  married  son  in  London  and  four  married 
daughters.  A  grandson  of  15  lives  with  her,  earning  4s.  6d.  Rent,  £4  for  two  rooms  and  garden.  She  finds 
it  difficult  to  make  up  the  rent. 

i.,  widow,  77.    Out-relief,  3s.  ;  i  stone  flour.    She  was  the  village  gamp  ;  now  retired.    She  has  two 
sons,  horsekeepers,  with  large  families  ;  five  married  daughters  ;  four  sons  dead.    Rent,  £3  38. 

L.  M.,  widow,  66.  Out-relief,  2s.  She  has  a  married  daughter  with  a  large  family,  and  two  married  sons, 
with  one  of  whom  she  lives.    His  rent  is  £4  4s. 

M.  N.,  widow,  75.  Out-relief,  3s.  ;  J  stone  flour.  She  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  married 
and  with  families.  A  grandson  whom  she  brought  up  has  just  joined  a  Sufiolk  regiment.  Rent  £3  3s.  She 
seemed  fairly  comfortable. 

N.  0.,  aged  81  ;  wife,  aged  79.  Out-relief,  5s,  They  have  five  sons  and  daughters,  married,  and  all  with 
large  families.    Both  are  chronic  invalids,  but  of  happy  temperament.    They  have  good  friends. 

0.  P.,  widow,  75.  Out-relief,  3s.  She  lives  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  one  of  the  model  cottages. 
Rent,  £5.    He  is  a  very  superior  labourer,  and  is  very  good  to  her. 

P.  Q.,  widower,  76.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  Has  no  family  at  all.  He  is  very  infirm,  but  quite  healthy. 
He  does  for  himself,  and  his  brother's  widow  (a  woman  about  58),  keeps  an  eye  on  him.  The  woman  next 
door  is  kind  to  him.    Rent,  £3. 

Q.  R.,  widow.  Out-relief.  She  is  nearly  blind,  and  able  to  do  very  little  work.  She  has  three  children 
left  at  home,  one  earning  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  others  nothing.  Concerning  this  unsatisfactory  case,  the 
rector  wrote  to  us  as  follows  :  "  I  don't  think  the  children  are  sufficiently  fed  ;  I  am  sure  they  are  not.  I  have 
helped  them  again  and  again  to  an  extent  that  is  unfair  to  other  people.  She  lives  in  one  of  the  cottages 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  parish  charities.  The  rent  is  £3  per  annum,  but  no  rent  has  been  paid  for 
two-and-a-half  years.  She  is  under  notice  to  quit,  but  declines  to  move.  She  has  now  been  threatened  with 
an  ejectment  order.  The  rent  of  her  cottage  should  go  in  coal  to  the  poor,  and  so  is  their  property.  One  sou 
died  lately  of  consumption,  brought  on,  I  am  sure,  from  msufficient  food,  though  I  gave  them  all  I  could  manage. 
The  two  yomiger  children  look  miserable.  This  is  a  case  for  the  workhouse  and  the  guardians  should  board 
the  boy,  who  has  just  left  school,  with  respectable  people  in  the  village." 

The  parish  of  Z.  consists  of  about  350  persons  belonging  to  some  hundred  families. 
It  is  perhaps  the  poorest  parish  in  the  union.  There  are  no  resident  gentry  and  only 
four  resident  farmers,  uwo  of  whom  are  widows.  Farms  are  now  let  to  non-resident 
tenants  and  it  is  "  the  worst  '  run  down  '  parish  in  Suffolk."  The  resident  farmers  culti- 
vate fairly  well.  The  only  tradespeople  are  a  small  general  shopkeeper  and  a  baker. 
"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  place  worth  £500."  There  is  no  one  to  give  an}i;hing  except 
the  rector.  The  average  wage  for  labourers  is  from  12s.  to  15s.  The  cottages  are  very 
bad,  belonging  mostly  to  sm^all  people  who  bought  them  as  a  speculation.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians  said  he  would  not  keep  pigs  in  them.  The  local  landowner 
has  some  good  ones.  But  most  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The  water  supply  is  very  bad. 
There  are  twenty-one  w^ells  in  the  parish  (some  bad)  and  some  houses  depend  on  the  river. 
In  one  place  ten  or  twelve  houses  have  a  well  of  bad  water  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
This  complies  with  the  law  about  "  reasonable  distance  "  !  The  rector  has  tried  haia 
to  get  the  Spnitary  Acts  enforced.  The  guardian  for  the  parish  is  not  very  efficient.  He 
is  a  small  farmer  and  "  cannot  afford  "  to  be  independent.  No  one  knows  where  to  look 
for  another  guardian  and  lately  it  ha  s  been  found  impossible  to  secm'e  a  foundation  manager 
for  the  school,  a  good  man  having  gone  away.  Recently  a  house  for  the  schoolmistress 
was  required  but  no  builder  in  the  neighbouring  town  could  be  tempted  to  erect  it,  though 
the  land  was  ready.    Most  of  the  labourers  get  drunk  when  they  can.    The  public-houses 
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are  full  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  slack  at  other  times.  The  publicans  follow  a  second 
occupation.  The  rector  came  from  a  parish  in  Yorkshire  where  there  were  900  people 
and  three  paupers.  Here  there  are  350  people  and  eighteen  paupers.  He  was  staggered 
to  find  this  parish  of  "  old  people  and  old  hovels."  In  the  Yorkshire  parish  there  was 
a  charity  of  twenty  sovereigns  to  twenty  people  and  not  one  of  them  drank  it. 

In  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  pauper  cases  the  relieving  officer  had  "  None  "  entered 
in  the  "  Family  "  colunm  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book.  We  supplemented  his 
entries  by  personal  inquiry  and  summarise  the  results  : — 

A.  B.,  widow,  78.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  +  |  stone  flour.  "  Two  single  sons."  These  sons  are  constantly 
losing  their  work,  partly  through  their  own  fault.  One  was  working  on  the  roads  last  winter,  and  was  dis- 
missed for  drinking  ;  the  other  is  steadier. 

C.  D.,  widow,  39.  Out-relief,  2s.  -]-  2  stones.  Two  dependent  children,  6  and  5.  Two  sons  by  her  first 
husband  earning  63.  and  is.  respectively.  A  daughter  (13)  in  service.  A  brother-in-law  lodges  in  the  house 
and  helps. 

E.  F.,  widow,  50.  Out-relief,  2s.  +  1  stone.  "  Two  single  sons."  Earnings  not  stated.  The  sons  are 
both  steady  men,  regularly  employed  as  labourers  at  12s.    Two  daughters  are  in  service.    Kent,  Is.  6d. 

O.  H.,  aged  62  ;  wife,  45.  Out-relief,  2s.  -\-  2  stones.  Two  dependents.  He  suffers  from  heart  disease, 
and  has  an  Army  pension  of  4d.  a  day.  He  is  an  ex-guardsman,  and  now  works  as  a  cobbler.  Is  frequently 
drunk.  He  has  three  or  four  sons  in  the  Army  who  are  said  to  be  kind  to  their  parents,  and  several  daughters 
in  service. 

H.  J.,  widow,  77.  Out-relief,  2s.  "  None."  She  lives  with  a  daughter  married  to  an  oldish  man  ;  no 
family, 

J.  K.,  widower,  85.  Out-relief,  4s.  "  None."  He  is  quite  incapable  and  ought  to  be  in  the  House.  A 
woman  looks  after  him. 

K.  L.,  aged  76  ;  wife,  aged  75.  Out-relief,  4s.  6d.  +  |  stone.  "  None."  A  grandson  lives  with  them. 
He  is  a  horsekeeper  earning  16s.,  and  a  steady  man.    They  are  a  very  respectable  old  couple. 

L.  M.,  widow,  67.  Nearly  blind.  Out-relief,  2s.  +  |  stone.  "  None."  She  has  one  or  two  sons  in  the 
Army.  Her  daughter  (19)  goes  about  with  half  the  lads  in  the  place.  Her  son,  Albert,  was  in  the  Army 
Service  Corps  for  two  or  three  years,  and  is  a  handy  man,  but  drinks.  He  has  lately  come  home,  apparently 
for  a  winter's  rest.  He  would  certainly  be  off  if  asked  to  support  his  mother.  He  says  he  would  go  to  gaol 
first. 

M.  N.,  widower,  78.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  "  None."  He  belongs  to  a  family  of  yeomen  who  had  a  farm  of 
90  acres.  His  brother  drank  the  whole  farm,  and  he  would  have  done  the  same  if  he  had  it.  He  ought  to 
be  in  the  House.  He  lives  with  a  single  son,  a  good  hedger  and  ditcher,  who  will  not  work  for  less  than  23.  6d. 
a  day.    They  are  looked  after  by  N.O. 

N.  0.,  widow,  69.  Out-relief,  Is.  6d.  She  lives  alone,  and  gets  her  food  for  the  work.  She  complains 
of  the  low  amount  of  her  relief. 

0.  P.,  widow,  65.  Out-relief,  2s.  "  None."  She  is  a  soldier's  widow,  and  receives  £3  per  annum  from 
the  Army  Charitable  Fund  towards  her  rent.  All  her  sons  and  daughters  are  married  except  one,  who  divides 
his  time  between  her  and  a  married  brother  in  London,  and  is  rather  unsteady. 

P.  Q.,  widow,  68.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  -}-  |  stone.  "  None."  She  lives  with  a  married  daughter,  who  has 
one  child  living  and  three  dead. 

Q.  i?.,  widow,  70.  Oat-relief,  2s.  "None."  She  has  been  a  widow  for  a  year.  All  her  sons  and  daughters 
are  married,  and  they  help  her.  A  son-in-law  has  a  public-house  in  the  parish,  and  she  lives  a  good  deal  with 
him,  but  keeps  her  own  house  too. 

R.  S.,  widow,  67.  Out-relief,  Is.  6d.  "  None."  She  is  clean  and  tidy,  but  no  one  can  live  next  door 
to  her  because  of  the  row  she  makes.  She  does  some  farm  work  and  village  gossip  accuses  her  of  intrigue 
with  a  man  ten  years  older. 

S.  T.,  aged  78  ;  wife,  aged  74.  Out-relief,  5s.  "  None."  A  respectable  couple  who  have  brought  up  a. 
family,  all  of  whom  are  now  married. 

T.  U.,  66  ;  wife,  65.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  -f  1  stone.  Off  roll,  May  31st,  1907.  Son  aged  16.  A  daughter 
in  service.  Father,  mother,  and  son  are  mentally  deficient  and  verminous.  They  ought  to  be  under  control. 
The  man  is  a  brick-maker,  and  quite  steady — practically  an  abstainer — but  he  cannot  work  properly.  The  boy 
will  work  for  spells  and  then  wander  home.  Neighbours  are  good  to  them,  but  they  will  probably  be  on  relief 
again  in  whiter. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 

Pauperism  in  a  union  varies  with  the  policy  of  the  guardians,  the  efficiency  of  the 
clerk  and  relieving  officers,  and  the  industrial  conditions.  These  are  the  three  ruling 
factors  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  which,  in  different  degrees,  changes  in  pauperism 
from  union  to  union  may  be  explained.    Of  the  third  we  have  already  given  some  account 
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The  first  and  second  are  often  of  greater  importance,  however,  for  similar  industrial  con- 
ditions will  yield  different  rates  of  pauperism  according  as  a  board  is  thoughtful  or  careless. 

(i)  The  Guakdtans. 

The  guardians  in  the  Eastern  Counties  are  farmers,  estate  agents,  and  clergymen. 
There  are  no  farm  labourers  on  the  board,  nor  any  Labour  or  Socialist  groups.  From 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  members  attend  board  meetings  with  some  regularity.  The 
common  aims  are  to  keep  down  the  rates  and  to  assist  the  poor,  especially  the  old  people. 
The  workhouse  is  looked  upon  as  a  nursing  home  or  infirmary.  It  is  rarely  offered 
as  a  test  of  destitution,  as  the  guardians  believe  outdoor  relief  to  be  more  humane 
and  less  costly  than  indoor.  They  have  knowD  the  applicants  for  many  years  and  know 
them  to  have  been  of  average  industry  and  honesty.  They  know  that  their  wages  have 
left  httle  margin  for  thrift,  that  their  earnings  have  fallen  with  advancing  years 
and  dechning  strength,  that  sons  and  daughters  are  away  or  married  with  children 
of  their  own.  They  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  economic  theories  and  Poor  Law  prin- 
ciples. Few  attend  Poor  Law  Conferences.  One  of  them  when  told  that  women  were 
members  of  some  boards  frankly  characterised  the  statement  as  a  lie  !  They  discourage 
searching  inquiry  by  their  officers.  They  know  pretty  accurately  the  conditions  of  the 
applicants.  What  if  a  married  son  pays  the  rent  and  the  neighbours  help,  why  should 
this  prevent  an  old  couple  having  a  few  shillings  from  the  parish  on  which  they  can  depend  ? 
They  Xeep  the  minimum  of  accounts  in  their  own  business  and  object  to  a  lot  of  parish 
book-keeping.  They  are  averse  to  printing  lists  of  paupers,  and  the  meagre  statement 
of  accounts"  published  half-yearly  usually  says  nothing  of  comparative  movements  of 
pauperism.  In  a  word,  the  average  guardian  is  an  elderly,  comfortable,  good-natured 
man  with  a  rooted  dislike  for  the  details  which  a  methodical  clerk  or  energetic  relieving 
officer  would  attempt  to  thrust  before  him.  To  him,  officials  are  expensive  devices  for 
keeping  money  from  the  poor.  Much  of  the  high  pauperism  of  East  Anglia  must  be  put 
down  to  the  inertia  of  the  bucolic  mind.* 

A  rough  description  like  the  above,  while  substantially  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
guardians,  would  need  to  be  modified  in  special  cases.  Political  ani  sectarian  motives 
influence  the  policy  of  some  boards  and  swell  the  tale  of  paupers.  Compare  the  unions 
of  Risbridge  (4"8  per  cent.)  and  North  Witchford  (2*8  per  cent.).  Two  of  the  three  relief 
committees  in  the  former  union  are  said  to  be  dominated  by  church,  chapel,  and  co- 
operative cliques.  Guardians  are  privately  canvassed  by  clergymen  and  ministers  and 
their  support  secured  beforehand.  The  evidence  of  the  officer  is  unheeded,  and  after  several 
rebufis  he  naturally  ceases  to  protest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  two  districts  (which 
include  Haverhill  and  Clare — Wickhambrook  has  a  more  efficient  committee)  relief  could 
be  stopped  in  a  number  of  cases  without  hardship.    We  quote  a  few  : — 

A.  A.  is  an  old  woman  who  has  had  out-relief  for  many  years.  Her  family  consists  of  : — (1)  a  son  who 
has  a  good  business  and  much  property  ;  (2)  a  son  who  has  a  good  business  and  much  property  ;  (3)  a  son  who 
IS  "  peculiar  "  ;  (4)  a  daughter  at  home  who  looks  after  the  mother.  They  are  thrifty,  hardworking  people. 
The  mother's  out-relief  was  recently  increased,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  defective  son. 

B.  B.,  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  She  has  a  married  son  who  is  manager  of  a  local  shop.  He  has  a  grown 
up  son.    Her  second  son  is  employed  in  the  factory,  is  married,  and  has  a  small  family. 

C.  C,  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief.    One  son  keeps  a  public-house,  and  another  works  in  a  provision  store. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  North  Witchford  Union,  there  have  been  "  no  politics  or 
religion  on  the  board  for  forty  years."  The  lower  pauperism  is  doubtless  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  plentiful  employment  at  relatively  high  wages  which  prevails  here,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  were  the  Risbridge  Board  transferred  to  Doddington,  the  rate  would 


*  For  admirable  illustrations  of  the  general  attitude,  compare  the  discussion  of  Sir  William  Chance's 
Paper  on  out-relief  at  the  Lowestoft  Poor  Law  Conference,  July  15th,  1907.    Thus  :— 

Mr.  H.  G.  Fisher  (King's  Lynn)  said  that  he  was  totally  against  applying  the  indoor  test  to  people  who 
needed  outdoor  relief.  His  own  experience  led  him  to  say  that  he  would  be  the  very  last  one  to  send  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  into  a  workhouse,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  he  really  beheved  that  they  were 
lessening  the  expenses  of  the  ratepayers  by  adopting  the  outdoor  system  ;  they  were  keeping  homes  together 
and  families  united.  The  salaries  of  the  officials  were  continually  rising,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  amomit 
of  income"re:eived  from  the  ratepayers  was  paid  in  this  way  instead  of  going  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  G.  Neville  (Thetford)  :  "  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  as  much  in  the  test  question  as  some  people 
imagined.  In  the  workhouses  the  inmates  were  fairly  well-cared  for,  and  they  probably  ate  more  meat  in  a 
week  than  the  old  people  outside  did  in  six  months.  It  was  officialism,  in  his  opinion,  which  was  eating  out  the 
sinews  of  the  working  classes.    If  half  the  officials  could  be  annihilated,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thin^.i' 
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!  rise.  The  absence  of  petty  partisanship  on  the  North  Witchford  Board  means  that  the 
reports  of  the  officers  are  duly  considered  if  not  always  acted  upon,  and  a  more  consistent 
and  equitable  treatment  of  the  poor  is  the  result.     Each  applicant  is  requested  to  fill  in 

I  and  sign  a  form  giving  full  particulars  of  his  family  circumstances,  and  he  is  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  false  statement  {see  Appendix  III.)  This  simple  device  has  made  it 
unnecessary  in  practice  to  send  inquiries  to  employers. 

The  lack  of  moral  courage  in  public  work  is  confined  to  no  county,  but  one  found 
m  my  fresh  illustrations  of  it  in  the  unions  under  review.  The  Mildenhall  Union  is  one'of 
the  most  highly  pauperised  in  East  Anglia  (6  '1  per  cent.).  It  is  a  sporting  district  with  a 
declining  population  and  impoverished  villages.  But  the  inevitable  pauperism  is  accentu- 
ated by  nerveless  administration.  Not  many  applicants  come  before  the  board,  because 
of  the  distances,  and  there  are  few  refusals.  The  relieving  officer  has  taken  one  holiday 
in  twenty  years.  He  and  others  complained  of  the  vacillation  of  the  guardians.  The 
farmers  do  not  like  to  offend  the  estate  agents,  the  estate  agents  do  not  like  to  offend  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  do  not  like  to  offend  their  parishioners.  There  are  five  estate  agents 
and  six  or  seven  farmers  out  of  sixteen  members.  One  of  the  poorest  villages  in  the  union 
is  L.  "  The  people  would  starve  but  for  the  E.  estate,  where  they  go  to  work."  The 
1901  Census  showed  383  families  and  1,637  inhabitants.  We  found  thirty-seven  "  heads 
of  families  "  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef.  A  former  guardian  was  reckless  in  gi anting 
relief,  and  some  of  "  his  "  cases  remain  on  the  books. 

A  relatively  high  number  of  paupers  in  a  parish  is  sometimes  to  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  an  influential  guardian  whose  word  carries  weight  with  the  board  not  because 
he  is  a  Poor  Law  expert  but  because  he  is  a  prominent  county  councillor  and  a  very  large 
farmer.  He  will  get  cases  put  on  the  books  much  more  easily  than  will  an  insignificant 
guardian,  and  will  obtain  a  higher  scale  of  relief  for  them.  B.  in  the  Thingoe  Union 
is  perhaps  an  example.  There  are  nineteen  parishes  in  the  relieving  officer's  district  with 
a  population  of  5,050.  There  were  seventy-two  widows  on  the  books.  Of  these,  twenty-one 
lived  at  B.,  which  has  a  population  of  950.  The  same  percentage  would  give  111 
widows  for  the  district.  This  parish  depends  on  two  farmers  for  employment.  One  of 
them  is  an  influential  guardian  and  county  councillor.  B.,  however,  is  an  "  open  " 
village,  and  this  may  explain  some  of  its  pauperism.  Widows  forced  out  of  houses  attached 
to  estates  would  tend  to  settle  in  an  open  \dllage.  There  is  rarely  an  empty  cottage  in  B. 
and  a  decent  one  cannot  be  obtained  for  less  than  £5  a  year.  There  is  the  usual  lack  of 
co-operation  between  church  and  chapel,  private  and  parochial  charities,  and  the  usual 
overlapping.    There  is  no  trained  nurse  in  the  village. 

(ii)  The  Relieving  Officers. 

The  amount  of  pauperism  is  directly  affected  by  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  reKeving  officers.  We  met  with  the  usual  varieties  ranging  from  the  healthy, 
active,  level-headed  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  cycles  to  every  case,  knows 
everybody's  family  history,  takes  a  personal  interest  in  every  pauper,  is  firm  wuth  im- 
postors, and  is  supported  by  his  Board,  to  the  slow  or  stupid,  careless  or  intemperate 
officer,  whose  work  bears  all  the  evidences  of  his  own  incompetence  and  of  slack  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  Some  officers  are  kept  on  to  an  advanced  age — over 
eighty  sometimes — with  the  result  that  the  parishes,  families,  and  cases  are  so  mixed  up 
in  the  books  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  their  successors.  Some  areas  which  have 
to  be  covered  are  too  large  to  make  frequent  person,al  visitation  easy,  and  while  the  bicycle 
has  made  this  more  possible,  the  unwise  plan  of  pay  stations  still  prevails  in  many  unions. 

The  degrees  of  fulness  with  which  particulars  are  entered  in  the  Application  and 
Report  Book  show  the  greatest  variations.  Two  officers  entered  the  rents,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  houses  occupied  by  paupers.  Two  or  three  entered  the  fullest  par- 
ticulars of  the  relatives  of  paupers.  Others  ceased  to  enter  particulars  when  they  con- 
sidered the  cases  to  be  permanent.  In  the  worst  instance — that  of  an  intemperate  officer 
—out  of  150  cases,  110  had  "  None  "  written  in  the  "  Family  "  column.  Personal  visitation 
in  three  parishes,  taken  at  random,  quickly  proved  to  us  that  such  entries  weie  utterly 
unreliable.  Formal  inquiries  of  employers  as  to  wages  are  rarely  made  in  rural  unions. 
Applicants  tend  to  understate  their  earnings,  but  the  relieving  officer  in  entering  the 
wages  knows  this,  and  knows  also  that  broken  time  will  reduce  the  weekly  wage  stated  by 
the  farmer  as  being  earned.  A  very  strict  officer  drives  the  employer  to  side  with  the 
applicant,  and  to  under-,  rather  than  over-,  state  earnings.    Such  officers  are  regarded  as 
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the  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  both  guardians  and  employers  oppose  them,  become  advocates 
rather  than  administrators,  and  connive  at  understatement.  The  manager  of  a  large 
factory  in  a  Cambridgeshire  union  complained  to  us  that  the  relieving  officer,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  keep  down  the  number  of  his  cases,  bullied  the  poor,  and  was  so  insolent  to  those 
who  intervened  for  them  that  he  had  ceased  to  send  deserving  cases  to  him.  As  an  example 
of  harsh  and  stupid  treatment  he  mentioned  a  case  of  a  respectable  pauper  widow  whose 
daughter  (in  poor  circumstances)  had  invited  her  mother  to  Birmingham  for  a  fortnight's 
holiday.    Her  relief  was  immediately  stopped,  and  she  had  to  beg  the  train  fare. 

Officers  vary  widely  in  the  efforts  they  personally  put  forward  to  encourage  cleanli- 
ness, temperance,  and  thrift.  We  met  with  one  who  makes  a  practice  of  urging  the  benefits 
attaching  to  friendly  societies.  He  hf  s  repeatedly  refused  to  help  young  men  who  were 
asking  for  medical  relief.  He  has  offered  them  the  house  with  salutary  results.  Another 
has  laboured  for  years  to  make  the  paupers  keep  themselves  and  their  houses  clean.  He 
threatens  to  stop  their  relief,  and  sometimes  withholds  it  for  a  few  days.  The  result  is  that 
to-day  he  has  hardly  any  dirty  cases  on  his  books.  A  third  officer  repoits  cases  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  paupers,  but  usually  no  action  is  taken  unless  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one. 
"  The  people  have  been  raised  on  beer,  so  the  guardians  are  not  very  hard  on  drinker?." 

But  men  like  the  above  who  magnify  their  office  and  retain  their  zeal  for  efficient  work 
are  rare.  The  average  officer  has  no  policy  ;  he  works  by  rule  of  thumb.  Any  leaning 
towards  thorough  investigation  and  planful  relief  which  he  mey  have  had  at  his  appoint- 
ment, the  guardians  will  have  steadily  discouraged.  The  result  is  routine  on  a  low  salary 
with  no  hope  of  promotion. 

(iii)  Scales  of  Relief. 

All  new  or  difficult  cases  are  usually  taken  by  the  whole  board  ;  old  and  permanent 
cases  are  gone  through  by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  sitting  with  the  reheving 
jofficers.    There  are  no  case-papers. 

Many  boards  have  drawn  up  scales  of  relief  for  their  own  guidance.  These  are  printed, 
hnng  up,  and  often  disregarded.  "  Each  case  on  its  merits  "  is  the  formula  used  to  conceal 
much  caprice,  prejudice  and  favouritism.  The  result  is  injustice.  There  is  neither  the 
superficial  equality  of  treatment  which  adherence  to  a  rigid  scale  gives,  nor  the  deeper 
equality  of  treatment  according  to  ascertained  need.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  discover- 
ing the  whole  position  of  a  case,  and  meeting  it  in  a  thoughtful  fashion.  Guardians  prefer 
to  give  small  sums  to  many  persons  to  thoroughly  helping  a  few.  For  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  deterrent  and  repressive  aspects  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  urged  upon  them.  They 
have  disagreed  and  rebelled,  but  instead  of  attempting  a  thorough-going  remedial  policy, 
they  have  halted  halfway,  and  settled  down  to  slipshod  inquiry,  and  the  soothing  dole. 
Thev  are  not  relieving  destitution,  but  supplementing  small  and  precarious  incomes. 

(  ;  (1)  Aged  Paupers. 

The  scales  are  still  low,  but  they  have  gone  up  since  Mr.  Chaplin's  Circula:-- 
Two  shillings  and  |  stone  of  flour  is  a  common  allowance  to  an  aged  person. 
Formerly  it  was  Is.  6d.,  now  it  may  occasionally  rise  to  4s.  Some  boards  grant  6d.  extra 
when  the  pauper  reaches  eighty,  and  a  second  6d.  at  ninety.  Paupers  who  have  worked 
till  eighty  without  applying  to  the  parish  are  sometimes  given  6d.  above  the  usual  rates, 
,  Here,  for  example,  are  three  old  men  in  the  Newmarket  Union  : — 

H.  T.,  aged  81.  Worked  up  to  a  few  months  ago.  He  applied  for  23.  out-relief.  The  board  granted 
,.23.  6d.,  because  he  was  hardworking  and  respectable.    He  earns  odd  sixpences  at  gardening. 

W.  F.,  aged  86.    Worked  till  he  was  over  80.    He,  therefore,  receives  3s.  instead  of  2s.  6d.,  and  is  satisfied. 
J.  S.,  aged  86.    Out-relief,  3s.    He  goes  out  three  or  four  days  a  week  to  tidy  gardens,  beginning  after 
breakfast.    He  will  earn  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  in  a  week. 

Frequently  6d.  a  week  is  added  to  the  relief  during  the  winter  months  wherewith  to 
buy  coal.  We  found  one  officer  who  saved  this  coal  allowance  for  eleven  weeks  for  a 
pauper  and  then  bought  her  a  bottle  of  rum.  The  old  lady  had  kept  herself  by  nursing 
and  charing  till  close  on  eighty  years  of  age.  She  lodged  with  a  family  who  kept  a  good 
fire  and  the  officer  thought  she  needed  "  more  warmth  within  than  without." 

Two  old  people  living  together  are  given  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.  The  guardians  take  for 
granted  or  are  aware  that  there  are  other  resources — children,  neighbours,  charities, 
casual  earnings. 
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Complaints  were  repeatedly  made  to  us  of  the  condition  in  which  many  aged  paupers 
live.  They  refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse  and  while  most  guardians  and  officers  would 
like  to  have  in  the  background  compulsory  powers  to  remove  the  very  worst  cases  they 
strongly  sympathise  with  the  pauper's  preference  to  remain  outside.  Many  of  the  old 
people  have  been  left  without  any  sons  or  daughters  near  at  hand  to  care  for  them.  In  a 
parish  here  and  there  a  trained  nurse  is  available,  but  in  the  majority  of  parishes  the  officers 
have  to  rely  on  local  help.  This  is  not  always  forthcoming  even  in  return  for  payment. 
One  officer  in  the  best  administered  district  of  the  Risbridge  Union  recently  offered  5s.  a 
day  for  a  nurse  and  failed  to  obtain  one.  A  few  notes  on  two  or  three  unions  will  illustrate 
the  prevailing  conditions. 

NorthWitchford. — There  is  a  good  district  nurse  at  March  who  has  given  much  assistance 
■to  the  relieving  officer.  The  board  does  not  subscribe  to  the  nursing  association  which 
supports  her.  In  the  other  parishes  of  this  district  the  officer  has  not  much  difficulty  in 
.securing  the  help  of  neighbours  : — 

M.  N.,  aged  79.  Senile  demo:itia.  Relieving  officer  pays  53.  per  week  to  pauper  living  next  door  to 
look  after  her. 

M.  >S.,  aged  91.  Out-relief  Ss.  and  H  stone  flour.  Rent,  £3.  Relieving  officer  pays  Ss.  per  week  to  a  non- 
"pauper  neighbour  to  look  after  her. 

A.  Y.,  aged  78.  Out-relief,  6s.  6d.,  and  ^  stone  flour.  Be  Iridden,  ei^ht  years.  Daughters  pay  rent . 
A  widowed  daughter  lives  with  and  attends  her.  This  daughter  used  to  be  paid  23.  weekly,  but  this  is  now 
included  in  the  relief. 

In  the  Chatteris  district  of  this  union  there  are  about  forty  cases  of  old  people  whom 
it  is  not  safe  to  leave  alone.  They  have  no  friends.  They  prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  danger 
"to  themselves  to  entering  the  House.  The  relieving  officer  cannot  find  forty  nurses  for 
them.  He  sometimes  pays  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  weekly  to  a  pauper  neighbour  to  sit  up  at  nights. 
Able-bodied  women  cannot  be  secured  for  this  work.  In  eleven  years  experience  he  has 
only  known  one  daughter  who  has  asked  to  be  paid  for  looking  after  her  mother. 

Newmarket. -Th.eve  is  no  nurse  in  the  Bur  well  district  of  this  union  except  at  Newmarket 
and  Exning.  Neighbours  will  readily  keep  an  eye  on  the  old  people,  clean  for  them  and 
Tun  errands  so  long  as  they  can  move  about  and  are  not  ill.  But  when  the  old  folk  are 
ill  and  in  bed  then  the  neighbours  ask  for  payment.  The  relieving  officer  pays  from  Is. to 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  such  help.  It  is  difficult  to  find  neighbours  who  will  sit  up  through  the 
night  with  a  pauper.  When  they  do  so  they  are  paid  6d.  or  Is.  Not  infrequently  the 
pauper  will  have  a  few  shillings  saved.  To  prevent  malicious  gossip  the  neighbours  always 
wish  to  be  two  on  night  duty.  They  do  not  wish  it  to  be  rumoured  that  they  robbed  the 
dying  pauper. 

In  not  a  few  cases  daughters  have  given  up  situations  in  towns  in  order  to  nurse  their 
parents  at  the  old  home.  From  the  point  of  view  of  family  loyalty  this  may  be  desirable, 
t)ut  the  result  sometimes  is  to  throw  on  the  rates  by  and  by  a  daughter  who  would  have 
"been  self-supporting  had  she  remained  in  the  town.  It  is,  therefore,  often  to  be  preferred 
that  a  daughter  in  a  good  situation  should  not  return  home,  but  should  make  some  con- 
tribution towards  the  support  of  her  parents.  This  many  of  them  do.  An  example  jof 
each  class  may  be  given  : — 

Amelia  B.,  aged  80,  is  a  widow  suffering  from  heart  disease.  Out-relief,  3s.,  and  meat  occasionally.  He; 
daughter  had  a  cook's  place  at  £40  per  annum.    She  gave  this  up  four  years  ago  to  look  after  her  mother. 

Charlotte  F.,  aged  72,  widow.  She  has  a  single  daughter  in  service  earning  £30.  She  had  been  sending 
6s.  a  week  to  her  mother,  but  complained  that  she  could  not  afford  so  much.  The  guardians,  therefore,  granted 
2s.  6d.  out-reli«f. 

It  is  hard  to  say  with  any  precision  how  the  aged  pauper  spends  the  weekly  florin 
or  half-crown.*  Rent,  coal,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  oil  and  the  burial  insiTrance  are 
the  recurring  items.  The  garden  supplies  vegetables.  Neighbours  are  kind.  There  are 
small  charities  at  Christmas  from  the  church.  Perhaps  a  married  son  pays  the  rent  and 
a  daughter  in  service  sends  a  few  shillings  every  month  or  half-yearly.  The  clergyman 
leaves  something  when  he  calls.  Always  poor  and  now  old  they  are  accustomed  to  a  spare 
diet.  Hence  few  suffer  actual  privation  though  they  are  never  far  from  it.  When  illness 
overtakes  them  their  position  is  much  worse  and  it  seems  most  desirable  that  some  system 
of  nursing  should  be  organised  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a  lonely  and  precarious  existence 
sustained  by  faith  in  Providence  and  the  Poor  Law.  The  latter  can  always  be  relied  on 
for  two  shillings  a  week  and  the  former  for  something  in  addition. 


*  Cf.  Appendix  1. 
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The  following  example  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  large  number  : — 

Mrs.  C,  aged  80.  Rent,  Is.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  Formerly  it  was  23.  and  |  stone  flour,  but  as  she  could  not 
use  the  flour  she  is  paid  6d.  in  money.  She  has  a  kitchen  and  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor,  nicely  furnished 
and  quite  clean.  She  has  lived  here  for  ten  years.  Her  husband  died  sixteen  years  ago.  He  Avas  a  harness- 
maker  in  London.  She  has  three  children  buried  there.  Her  son,  married,  and  with  three  children,  is  a 
bricklayer  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  suffers  from  rheumatism.  He  pays  his  mother's  rent.  She  live^ 
on  bread  and  butter,  tea,  and  vegetables.  She  works  in  the  garden  herself.  Coal  costs  her  8|d.  per  ^  cwt.  ; 
wood,  Is.  6d.  per  five  faggots.  She  does  not  like  milk.  Twopence  a  week  goes  to  the  "  death  club."  The 
clergyman  gives  her  Is.  when  he  calls,  but  he  has  not  been  roimd  lately.  "  He  has  many  who  look  to  him."' 
Recently  Mrs  C.  was  ill  and  in  bed  for  several  days,  before  the  neighbours  missed  her. 

(2)  Widows  with  Dependent  Children. 

A  widow  with  one  child  is  not  given  relief  unless  the  mother  or  child  is  delicate, 
A  widow  with  two  children  receives  2s.  a  week,  with  a  stone  of  flour ;  with  three 
children,  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  with  2  stones  of  flour,  and  so  forth.  The  ages  of  the 
children  are  usually  considered  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief.  The  mother  is 
expected  to  work,  but  the  supply  of  women  in  a  village  who  can  do  washing  and  charing 
exceeds  the  demand,  and  so  only  a^little  work  is  given  to  each.  Where  rents  are  high,  or 
where  there  are  no  gardens,  the  relief  may  be  increased  by  Is.  a  week. 

The  most  glaring  illustration  of  shortsighted  policy  in  these  unions  is  the  way  in 
which  the  burden  is  made  heavy  for  the  young  widow,  and  light  for  the  single  son.  Guar- 
dians will  give  the  most  inconsistent  relief  to  an  aged  father  or  mother  with  a  couple  of 
able-bodied  sons,  and  to  a  widow  with  a  young  family.  A  comparison  of  the  following  cases- 
is  instructive.    They  require  no  comment,  and  they  could  be  easily  multiplied  : — 

(!)  A.  B.,  vidow,  32.    Out-relief  5s.  (formerly  4s.)  and  3  stones  flour.     Seven  children,  ages  10  to  1, 
Eent-,  £4. 

(2)  C.  D.,  widower,  76.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  Rent,  2s,  3d.  Two  single  sons  at  home  earning  full  wages  as 
'  farm  labourers. 

(3)  E.  F.,  widow,  64."  Out-relief,  Is.    Son  (18)  earns  7s. 

(4)  G.  H.,  widow,  64.    Out-relief,  Is.    Son  earns  12s.    Single  daughter  at  home. 

J      (5)  H.  J.,  widow,  72.    Out-relief,  4s.    Two  single  sons,  away,  each  repay  1?.  weekly. 

The  above  are  all  in  the'^same  union.  The  following  are  in  another  union  which, 
contains  a  factory  town  : — 

J.  K.,  widow,  40.    Out-relief,  Is.  6d.  and  four  loaves.    Rent,  Is.  6d.    Insurance,  7d.     Character,  good'; 
work,  constant.    Earns  8s.  6d.  as  "  finisher."    Son,  aged  20,  earns  10s.  ;  son,  aged  17,  earns  8s.  Daughter 
6,  at  home.    Three  dependent  children,  aged  10,  7,  and  4. 

'  K.  L.,  widow,  42.  Out-relief,  Is,  6d.  and  four  loaves.  Rent,  2s.  9d.  Insurance  4d.  Rent  owing,  15s- 
Character,  good  ;  wo:k,  constant ;  clothing,  poor  ;  home  moderately  clean.  Earns  5s.  per  week  as  a  hair- 
cloth weaver  at  home.    Loom  in  a  shed  in  the  yard.    Three  dependent  children,  ages  7  to  2. 

L.  M.,  widow,  44.  Out-relief,  Is.  6d.  and  four  loaves.  Rent,  4s.  3d.  Insurance,  lOd.  Club,  2d.. 
Rent  owing,  4s.  3d.  Character,  good  ;  work  fairly  plentiful ;  home  fairly  clean  ;  condition,  poor.  Earns  7s, 
per  week  as  a  haircloth  weaver.  Loom  in  front  room.  Lives  in  back  room.  Three  dependent  children,  aged 
12,  10,  9.    Eldest  nearly  blind  from  syphilis. 

(iv)  Pensions. 

Some  landowners  grant  small  weekly  pensions  to  former  employees  in  old  age.  Many 
of  these  are  paupers.  Such  pensions  are  not  taken  into  account  by  the  guardians,  and 
no  particulars  of  them  are  entered  in  the  Apphcation  and  Report  Book.  The 
estate  agents,  through  whom  they  are  paid,  are  often  themselves  guardians  but  as  they 
are  anxious  to  get  as  much  help  as  possible  for  their  dependents  they  usually  say  nothing 
about  the  pensions.  In  one  parish  the  landowner  pays  3s.  to  6s.  per  week  to  a  number  of 
pauper  pensioners,  and  these  are,  of  course,  much  better  off  than  the  paupers  who  have 
only  the  out-relief,  and  who,  therefore,  feel  there  is  some  injustice  being  done  them. 
The  following  cases  are  from  an  estate  in  the  Thingoe  Union,  and  will  serve  as  examples 
of  others  : —         -  .  .      .  _ 
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Pauper. 

Age. 

Relief. 

Pension. 

Remarks. 

Daniel  C.  - 

76 

2s.  6d.  and  1  stone 
flour. 

2s. 

Has  one  married  son. 

Wife 

77 

Margaret  B.  - 

76 

2s.  6d. 

2s. 

Lives  alone.    Has  one  married  son. 

Ann  D. 

74 

3s.  6d. 

2s. 

Blind.    Lives  with  widowed  daughter. 

Frances  Gr,  - 

82 

2s.  6d. 

2s.  and  cottage 

Widow.    No  sons. 

Andrew  F.  - 

75 

5s. 

3s. 

No   son.      They  have   five  married 
daughters  with  thirty-three  children. 

Wife 

74 

(v)  Almshouses. 

The  pauper  statistics  of  a  union  are  sometimes  affected  by  the  presence  of  ahnshouses. 
In  Bury  St.  Edmunds  there  are  about  100  of  these,  and  about  two-thirds  are  occupied 
by  paupers,  who  pay  no  rent.  Apphcants  are  recommended  by  three  ratepayers,  and 
are  nominated  by  trustees  in  rotation  as  vacancies  occur.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
been  born  in  Bury.  The  result  is  that  old  people  are  attracted  to  the  town  by  the  hope 
of  ending  their  days  in  an  almshouse.  Of  the  300  permanent  pauper  cases  on  the  outdoor 
roll,  about  one-third  are  those  of  old  persons  born  outside.  At  Burwell,  in  the  Newmarket 
Union,  there  are  fourteen  almshouses,  all  occupied  by  paupers  of  good  character  at  a 
nominal  rent  of  4d.  per  annum.  At  Fordham,  also,  the  eight  almshouses  are  occupied  by 
paupers,  but  at  Isleham,  the  inmates  of  the  six  ahnshouses  are  supported  by  an  old  endow- 
ment, and  do  not  receive  out-reMef.  At  Chatteris  there  are  six  whose  inmates  have  out- 
rehef  at  the  same  scale  as  other  paupers,  but  who  pay  no  rent. 

(vi)  Clubs. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Acts  are  said  to  have  made  little  difference 
in  the  practice  of  the  guardians.  Before  their  enactment  they  more  or  less  anticipated 
their  provisions.  The  tendency  of  some  boards  is  to  make  some  slight  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  rehef  paid  to  those  who  are  drawing  sick  or  old  age  benefit ;  of  others,  to  give 
extra  rehef  to  a  man  who  has  a  club,  to  encourage  thrift. 

(vii)  Medical  Relief. 

In  many  rural  parishes  doctors  form  clubs  at  a  subscription  of  Is.  per  head  per  quarter 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  A  reduction  is  made  where  there  are  several  children. 
These  clubs  are  for  farm  labourers.  A  tradesman  would  not  be  accepted  on  these  terms. 
Members  of  the  various  friendly  societies  receive  free  medical  attendance  for  the  man  only. 
Fractures  or  severe  surgical  operations  are  not  covered  by  such  insurance. 

The  general  practice  of  the  guardians  is  to  grant  a  medical  order  where  there  are  three 
or  more  children,  to  give  it  on  loan  where  it  is  thought  the  husband  can  repay,  to  give 
it  free  where  there  are  six  or  seven  children.  Where  a  man  is  out  of  work  at  the  time  of 
liis  wife's  or  his  child's  illness  medical  relief  is  given  regardless  of  the  number  of  children. 

A  doctor  does  not  care  to  accept  as  members  of  his  clubs  persons  living  long  distances — 
say  six  miles — away  from  his  residence.  As  such  persons  cannot  pay  higher  fees  than  those 
living  near  the  doctor  the  guardians  grant  them  medical  relief  more  readily. 

;  (viii)  Seasonal  Variation. 

The  cases  which  are  put  on  the  roll  for  the  winter  months  and  put  off  for  the  summer 
months  are  very  few.    We  examined  the  books  with  the  following  results  : — 

Newmarket  Union,  Burwell  District. — Two  cases. 

North  Witchford  Union,  March  District. — One  case. 

North  Witchford  Union,  Chatteris  District. — No  case. 

Ely  Union. — Winter  makes  no  difference  ;  no  on  and  off  cases. 

Thingoe  C/wion.— Field-workers  have  applied  for  help  in  winter,  but  they  have  been  refused  except  m 
case  of  illness.  Some  old  men  who  work  on  the  roads  in  winter  work  at  the  harvest  in  summer.  If  either 
employment  fails,  they  come  for  relief. 
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Example  : — 

Robert  G.,  72  ;  wife,  59.    Out-relief,  3s. 
John  G.,  70.    Out-relief,  2s. 

Robert  and  John  are  brothers  living  together.  Robert  has  a  son  John  (26),  supposed,  to  be  a  labourer,, 
but  "  he  is  not  a  full  fledged  man.  The  three  men  are  small  people  and  cannot  easily  get  work.  They  come- 
on  the  roll  in  November,  and  go  off  in  May.  They  are  worth  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  per  day  in  summer ;  Is.  6d.  if 
they  would  come  out  before  breakfast." 

(ix)  Pauperism  Among  Factory  Workers. 

The  chief  factories  in  this  district  employing  women  are  at  Haverhill,  Littleport,, 
Chatteris,  and  Sawston.  We  ascertained  the  number  employed  at  these  and  the  number 
and  condition  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  results  show  that  the  pauper  wage-earners 
are  very  few — far  too  few  to  affect  the  level  of  wages — that  they  are  always  paid  the  same, 
rates  as  others,  and  that  they  earn  as  much  as  others  unless  handicapped  by  physical 
weakness  or  domestic  burdens. 

At  the  Littleport  factory  where  about  300  women  are  employed,  only  two  young; 
widows  were  being  reheved,  and  these  on  account  of  young  children. 

At  Haverhill  where  the  factory  operatives  number  about  2,330*,  the  famiHes  to 
which  out-reHef  is  given,  members  of  which  are  engaged  at  the  factory  or  at  out-work,, 
do  not  number  twenty.    We  select  three  examples  : — 

A.  L.,  widow,  37.  Out-relief,  33.  and  two  loaves.  Son,  18,  errand  boy,  earns  8s.,  gives  73.  Daughter,  12^ 
and  boy,  8,  tuberculous.  She  is  a  good  woman  who  has  had  a  lot  of  affliction.  Her  husband,  whose  wages  had 
been  27s.  6d.,  died  of  consumption.  She  earns  63.  on  an  average,  finishing  jackets.  The  firm  help  her  privately, 
but  this  is  not  noted  by  the  relieving  officer. 

M.  A.  B.,  widow,  38.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  and  eight  loaves.  Five  dependent  children,  aged  10  years  to 
1  month.  Son,  17,  in  mat  factory,  earns  6s.  6d.,  gives  5s.  Rent,  2s.  6d.  House  consists  of  a  living-room, 
and  small  back  place,  with  two  rooms  upstairs.  The  husband  was  "  a  bad  lot."  She  earns  2s.  6d.  a  week 
finishing  jackets.  She  is  not  used  to  the  work,  and  the  children  are  very  young.  The  firm  gives  a  little  help' 
privately,  but  this  is  not  noted  by  the  relieving  officer. 

L.  Tf.,  widow,  45.  Out-relief,  28.  and  eight  loaves.  Four  dependent  children,  aged  12  to  7.  The  husband- 
was  consumptive,  but  allowed  to  do  what  he  could  about  the  factory  at  £1  Is.  a  week  till  he  died.  The  mother 
is  an  inside  finisher.  She  rarely  comes  before  breakfast.  Average  earnings  for  seven  weeks  preceding  our 
visit,  7s.  lOd.  per  week,  i.e.,  for  three-quarter  time.  (Relieving-officer's  entry  was  63.)  A  daughter  also  works- 
at  the  factory  as  a  baster  to  a  machinist.  Her  average  earnings  for  the  seven  weeks  were  lis.  per  week. 
Relieving  officer's  entry,  7s.  or  8s. )t 

The  Sawston  Paper  Mills  at  the  time  of  our  visit  employed  members  of 
nine  pauper  families  in  the  parishes  of  Duxford,  Pampisford,  Sawston,  and  Whittlesford, 
Excluding  children,  there  were  ninety-five  paupers  in  these  parishes  in  the  half  year  ending 
Lady  Day  1907.  About  150  men  and  boys  and  about  the  same  number  of  women  and 
girls  are  employed  in  the  mills. 

Similarly  at  the  mat  and  rug  factories  at  Chatteris  there  were  only  three  or  four 
pauper  cases. 

(x)  Out-Eelief  to  Parents  with  Able-bodied  Sons  at  Home. 

The  famihes  of  paupers  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  "  sons  "  fall  into  a  number 
of  classes,  of  which  the  chief  are  : — 

(1)  Oases  where  there  are  no  sons. 

(2)  Cases  where  there  are  married  sons  :  (a)  Living  with  the  pauper ;  (6)  living  in  the  village  near  at 
hand  ;  (c)  living  away. 

(3)  Cases  where  there  are  single  sons  at  home  or  away. 

(4)  Cases  where  there  are  young  sons  not  earning  men's  wages,  and  where  there  are  dependent  children. 

(5)  Cases  where  there  are  brothers,  or  grandsons,  or  illegitimate  sons  at  home  or  away. 

Kelief  is  given  to  parents  in  all  these  classes,  but  some  reduction  is  usually  made  in 
certain  cases,  e.g.,  where  a  married  son  has  no  children  more  help  will  be  expected  from  him 
than  if  he  had  two  or  three  ;  where  he  has  six  or  seven  he  will  not  be  expected  to  help  at 

*  Of  these  780  are  outworkers. 

t  This  and  the  preceding  case  should  be  compared.  They  are  admirable  examples  of  careless  and  in- 
consistent administration.  On  the  evidence  before  the  guardians,  the  income  in  the  one  case  is  ISs.  or  14s_ 
for  two  adults,  and  four  children,  and  2s.  out-relief  is  given  ;  the  income  in  the  other,  9s.  for  two  adults  and 
five  children  and  the  guardians  give  2s.  6d. 
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all.  In  fixing  the  scale  of  relief  guardians  assume  that  all  able-bodied  sons  and  daughters 
(except  those  with  large  families)  are  doing  something  for  their  parents. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  zeal  with  which  boards  compel  liable,  but  reluctant 
relatives  to  support  paupers.  Most  boards  expect  a  married  son  with  few  or  no  children 
to  contribute  6d.  or  Is.  a  week,  or  to  pay  the  rent.  Similarly,  officers  vary  greatly  in  the 
pressure  they  put  on  sons.  Some  watch  them  carefully  and  call  for  increased  help  when 
their  circumstances  improve,  or  excuse  them  when  out  of  work.  One  officer  makes  it  his 
rule  not  to  ask  help  of  a  married  son  unless  he  is  earning  £1  per  week  or  more.  The  result 
is  that  he  has  no  son,  single  or  married,  contributing  anything  directly  through  the  guar- 
dians. Another  officer  in  four  years  has  raised  the  contributions  from  reli*ives  (excluding 
those  of  lunatics)  from  £13  to  £34  per  half-year.  Officers  agree  that  such  collecting  causes 
much  friction  among  the  families  concerned.  Children  round  on  their  parents  for  inform- 
ing the  officers  of  their  whereabouts,  or  parents  round  on  the  officers  for  pressing  the 
children,  contending  that  they  have  a  right  to  relief  in  old  age. 

In  the  present  inquiry  we  tried  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  guardians  give  out- 
relief  to  aged  men  and  women  who  have  able-bodied,  unmarried  sons  living  at  home 
with  themi  We  also  tried  to  learn  whether  such  a  practice,  if  it  existed,  had  any  traceable 
effect  in  retaining  labourers  on  the  land.  ,      ,      ;.  -|  .  '-^4 

The  table  below  was  compiled  by  going  through  the  Application  and  Report  Books, 
and  cross-examining  the  relieving  officers  on  each  case.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the 
presence  of  an  able-bodied  unmarried  son  is  no  bar  to  the  granting  of  relief  to  the  father 
or  mother.  We  have  excluded  from  the  table  cases  where  there  are  dependent  children 
with  a  boy  or  two  just  above  school  age,  earning  a  few  shillings  per  week,  and  the  cases  of 
grandsons  and  illegitimate  sons.  The  figures  are  approximately  correct,  but  it  is  probable 
that  a  thorough  revision  would  transfer  some  of  the  sons  from  the  first  column  to  the 
second  and  third.  Further,  in  reading  Column  I.,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in,  perhaps, 
one-third  of  the  cases  the  pauper  is  suffering  from  some  disease  {e.g.,  cancer),  or  infirmity, 
that  in  other  cases  there  is  a  daughter  similarly  stricken,  that  the  average  age  of  the  paupers 
is  high,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  very  efficient  housekeepers.  The  sons  enumerated 
in  Column  I.  are  in  most  cases  earning  the  standard  wage  of  the  district ;  those  in  Cols. 
II.  and  III.  are  not  earning  the  standard  wage,  because  :  (a)  They  are  themselves  on  in 
years,  and  therefore  irregularly  employed  ;  or  (6)  they  are  intemperate  ;  or  (c)  they  are 
phthisical  or  feeble-minded  cases.  Roughly,  40  per  cent,  of  the  sons  belong  to  these  latter 
categories.  When  all  these  qualifications  are  made,  the  number  of  pure  *  or  uncomplicated 
cases  remaining  is  much  less  than  at  first  sight : — 


OuT-RELiEF  Cases  with  Single  Sons  at  home. 


Union. 

I. 

Able-bodied  in 
regular  work. 

II. 

In  casual  work,  or 
intemperate,  or 
both. 

III. 

Defective  in  mind 
or  body. 

Total. 

Outdoor  Paupers, 
60  years  and  up- 
wards, 31st  March 
1906. 

Linton    .       .  - 

26 

11 

8 

45 

334 

Mildenhall 

10 

5 

3 

18 

174 

Newmarket 

25 

7 

8 

40 

520 

Risbi  idge 

10 

9 

4 

23 

377 

Thingoe  - 

31 

6 

10 

47 

395 

Total 

102 

38 

33 

173 

],800 

(1)  Scale  of  Relief. 

A  single  son  in  regular  work  at  a  man's  wage  is,  in  some  unions,  expected 
to  support  a  widowed  mother.  She  is  regarded  as  earning  her  own  living  as  the  son's 
housekeeper.  If  the  mother  is  old  and  infirm,  out-relief  may  be  given,  and  it  is  « Iso  given 
where  the  parent  is  the  father,  if  he  is  old  and  infirm_.  But  some  guardians  do  not  expect 
a  son  to  support  his  mother  altogether,  even  when  she  is  able  to  act  r.s  his  housekeeper. 
Where  two  sons  reside  with  one  or  two  infirm  parents,  out-relief  is  given  on  a  reduced 
scale  or  it  is  refused.    Where  the  parent  is  drawing  money  from  a  club,  the  relief  will  be 

*  The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  pure  case  :— 

Widow,  66.  Out-relief,  2s.  Single  son  at  home  ;  steady  man  in  regular  work,  earns  12s.,  plus  extras. 
Eent,  Is.  6d. 
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lower  by  6d.  or  Is.  Where  the  family  consists  of  an  aged  mother,  a  single  son,  and  a  single 
daughter  keeping  house,  rehef  is  given  to  the  mother.  If  the  daughter  earns  something 
at  field  work  or  charing,  the  relief  is  at  a  lower  rate.  Sometimes  a  dole  is  given  where  there 
are  several  sons,  but  where  there  is  a  sick  child,  e.g.  : — 

E.  S.,  aged  54.  Out-relief,  I  stone  flour.  Rent,  £5.  Three  single  sons  at  home  earning  123.. each,  plus 
extras  ;  boy  of  15  earning  5s. ;  consumptive  boy,  aged  10.    One  married  son,  a  soldier  ;  two  married  daughters. . 

Considerations  like  the  above,  together  with  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  the 
guardians,  explain  the  diversity  of  rates.  We  have  summarised,  them  for  Column  I.  The 
rates  for  the  other  columns  are  similar. 


Column  I  (Able-bodied). — (a)  Where  there  is  one  parelt:— 


Scale. 

No.  of  Cases. 

Scale. 

No.  of  Cases. 

1  stone  flour     -       -       -  . 

2 

2s.  +  I 

stone  flour 

2 

6d.  +  1  „  

1 

2s.  -f-  1 

2 

Is.  -  

3 

2s.  3d. 

1 

Is.  +  1  stone  flour  - 

3 

2s.  6d. 

,..,,..,-,22 

Is.  6d.  - 

4 

2s.  6d. 

-h  |-  stone  flour 

2 

Is.  6d.  +  ^  stone  flour 

3 

3s. 

7 

Is.  6d.  +  1  stone  flour  .  - 

1 

3s.  6d. 

1 

2s.     -  -  

16 

Total 

70 

(6)  Where  there  are  two  parents  = 

Scale. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Scale. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

l\  stones  flour    -       .       -       -  . 

1 

2s.  6d. 

-f  1  stone  flour 

1 

Is.  +  1  stono  flour     -       -       .  . 

2 

2s.  6d. 

+  1  stone  flour 

3 

Is.  6d.       -----  - 

1 

3s.  - 

3 

Is.  6d.  +  1  stone  flour 

C} 

JU 

3s.  6d. 

2 

Is.  6d.  +  1  stone  flour 

1 

3s.  6d. 

-1-  1  stone  flour 

1 

2s..    -  - 

2 

4s.  - 

1 

2s.  +  1  stone  flour     -       -       -  - 

1 

5s.  - 

1 

2s.  6d.       -       -       -  - 

10 

Total 

32 

(2)  Payments  by  Sons  for  Board  and  Lodging. 
Sons  hving  at  home,  whether  the  parents  are  paupers  or  not,  pay  6s.  to  8s.,  for  board, 
lodging,  washing,  and  mending.  The  sum  is  elastic,  and  varies  from  village  to  village  in 
the  same  union,  and  turns  far  more  on  custom,  earnings,  and  the  character  of  the  son  than 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  relief.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  "  sons  pay  for  board 
and  lodgings  5s.  a  week,  which  is  below  cost  price,  and  consequently  out-relief  is  often  in 
aid  of  wages."    We  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  this  contention  : — 

(1)  Where  5s.  appears  on  the  Application  and  Kepoit  Book,  as  the  sum 
received  by  the  mother,  investigation  often  shows  that  the  true  amount  is  6s., 
6s.  6d.  or  7s.  The  sum  paid  very  rarely  falls  as  low  as  5s.  ;  6s.  or  7s.  are  the 
usual  rates.    A  lodger  pays  7s.  or  8s. 

(2)  Several  witnesses  agreed  that  6s.  paid  the  cost  to  the  parents  if  the  sonS 
also  helped  a  httle  with  the  rent,  and  that  with  7  s.  they  could  manage  very  well. 
Some  sons  pay  a  shilling  or  two  extra  per  week  during  harvest,  as  they  expect 
more  meat  with  their  meals  at  that  season,  - 
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(3)  Many  of  the  better  sons  either  pay  the  whole  rent,  or  make  substantial 
contributions  towards  it  out  of  harvest  money.  Some  help  with  work  in  the 
garden.  Some  give  their  mother  or  sister  a  sewing  machine  or  similar  present 
over  and  above  the  weekly  contribution.  Others  help  when  any  special  difficulty 
arises  in  the  family. 

(4)  The  more  spendthrift  sons  put  nothing  by  for  unemployment  or  for 
marriage.  When  out  of  work,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  falls  on  the  parent. 
How  this  can  be  borne  by  a  woman  whose  parish  allowance  is,  say,  2s.  6d.,  and 
whose  rent  is  Is.  6d.,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably  the  explanation  lies  in 
charity  from  neighbours,  debt  at  the  grocer's,  and  semi-starvation.  At  any 
rate,  the  amount  of  relief  which  is  left  over  as  a  subsidy  to  the  son  after 
providing  for  his  mother's  needs  (or  ignoring  them)  is  extremely  exiguous. 

(3)  Attitude  of  the  Guardians. 

An  analysis  of  the  cases  in  the  various  UDions  shows  that  while  the  guardians  have  no 
carefully  thought  out  pohcy  to  which  they  consistently  adhere,  they  are  influenced  by  one 
or  other  of  the  following  considerations  : — 

(1)  Guardians,  especially  the  older  ones,  hold  the  view  that  if  pressure  is 
put  on  the  sons  to  keep  their  parents  entirely  they  will  leave  the  country  in 
still  greater  numbers  and  they  can  point  to  examples  where  this  has  taken  place. 
The  drift  is  strongly  towards  the  towns  and  in  any  particular  case  very  little 
provocation  will  move  a  man  away.  Hence  out-relief  is  of  use  in  keeping 
homes  intact.  It  is  also,  they  think,  less  expensive  than  forcing  the  sons 
away  and  taking  the  old  people  into  the  House. 

(2)  Guardians  are  convinced  that  to  put  pressure  on  idle  or  dissolute  sons 
even  if  it  did  not  drive  them  away  would  only  involve  the  parents  in  suffering. 
It  would  not  reform  the  sons.  Out-relief  is  expressly  given  in  such  cases  in  order 
that  the  mother  may  be  independent  of  the  son,  from  whom,  sometimes,  the 
fact  that  she  is  on  the  parish  is  concealed.  As  a  rule  daughters  are  far  more 
considerate  towards  their  aged  parents  than  sons.  Several  scandalous  instances 
of  evasion  of  duty  by  the  latter  were  mentioned  to  us  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  devotion  of  the  daughters,  combined  with  the  low  rehef  given  to  their 
parents,  leads  some  girls  to  forego  chances  of  marriage. 

(3)  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sons  in  the  pauper  cases  are  always 
idle  or  dissolute.  In  many  instances  the  sons  are  hard  working,  sober,  and 
devoted  to  their  parents.  In  such  cases  the  guardians  correctly  assume  that 
the  sons  are  doing  a  great  deal  and  the  scale  of  relief  is  somewhat  less.  So  far 
from  feeling  pauperised  the  aged  mother  enjoys  a  sense  of  security  and 
independence  and  is  glad  to  know  that  she  is  relieving  a  good  son  of  part  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  her.* 


*  This  point,  and  some  others,  may  be  illustrated  from  a  small  parish  in  the  Chesterton  Union.  In  this 
parish  a  night  school  for  metal  work  has  been  carried  on  for  seventeen  years.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Home 
Industries  Association,  and  is  registered  under  the  County  Education  Committee,  and  receives  a  grant.  This 
session  twenty-one  are  on  the  roll,  and  nineteen  were  present  on  the  night  of  our  visit.  Most  were  young 
lads,  but  three  or  four  were  married  men.  One  of  the  men  has  learned  so  well  that  he  gives  his  whole  time 
to  it,  and  makes  about  25s.  a  week.  The  members  pay  Is.  on  joining  for  the  session  ;  the  outfit  of  tools  is 
provided.  The  system  of  payment  is  as  follows  :  time  is  reckoned  at  4d.  per  hour  ;  the  price  of  each  article 
is  made  up  of  cost  of  material,  plus  payment  for  labour,  plus  20  per  cent.  When  finished  the  worker  is  given  a 
receipt  for  his  work  which  is  cashed  when  the  article  is  sold.  One  or  two  of  the  men  work  at  home  as  well  as  in 
the  class,  and  can  earn  about  £5  in  the  winter.  But  the  main  object  is  to  foster  interest  rather  than  to  add 
to  income.  The  number  of  lads  who  make  good  work  is  remarkable.  The  village  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
others,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  less  intermarriage.  They  used  to  be  "  all  Fullers  and  Kemps,"  but  frequent 
changes  in  the  tenants  of  a  "  big  house  "  have  brought  a  succession  of  fresh  servants,  several  of  whom  have 
married  lads  in  the  village.  The  school  owes  its  inspiration  to  a  local  landowner  and  guardian,  in  whose 
coach-house  it  meets.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  150  ;  standard  weekly  wages,  12s. ;  harvest 
extras,  £8  ;  idle  time,  nil.  Sons  pay  6s.  or  7s.  per  week  for  board,  etc.  There  are  nine  paupers,  seven  of 
whom  are  over  70  years  of  age.    We  select  four  cases  : — 

A.  B.,  widower,  78.    Out-relief,  2s.    Army  pension,  8s.  weekly.    Two  sons  away. 

C.  D.,  widow,  74.  Out-relief,  2s.  6d.  Two  or  three  sons  away.  Lives  with  a  married  son,  who  is  a  horse- 
keeper,  and  who  attends  the  night  school. 

E.  F.,  widow,  75.  Out-reUef,  2s.  6d.  and  J  stone  flour.  A  single  son,  aged  30,  at  home.  He  is  a  farm 
labourer,  and  has  attended  the  night  school  for  sixteen  years. 

G.  H.,  61  ;  and  his  wife.  Out-relief,  3s.  6d.,  and  1  stone  flour.  They  have  a  young  son  at  home  (earning 
6s.  to  7s.),  who  attends  the  night  school. 

429.  2  A  2 
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(4)  There  is  very  little  evidence  to  show  that  guardians  deliberately  pursue 
a  policy  of  leniency  towards  sons  in  order  to  retain  their  services  on  the  land. 
The  great  majority  of  those  whom  we  questioned  had  not  thought  of  the  problem 
in  this  way.  Others  believed  that  this  might  half-consciously  be  in  the  minds 
of  some  guardians.  Two  or  three  declared  that  they  had  heard  this  motive  put 
forward  at  board  meetings  ;  others  had  never  known  any  reference  made  to  it. 
"When  we  urged  that  if  a  farm  labourer  could  marry  on  15s.  per  week  and  bring 
up  children,  he  could,  when  single,  support  his  mother  without  relief,  the 
suggestion  seemed  quite  novel,  so  commonly  is  the  relief  regarded  as  an  old  age 
pension.  We  could  find  no  one  willing  to  say  definitely  that  the  policy  had 
actually  kept  any  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  country.  It  had  made  it 
more  possible  for  some  sons  to  marry  and  settle  down  in  their  native  village,  and 
it  had  combined  with  other  influences  to  check  migration,  but  only  to  an 
infinitesimal  degree.  The  men  of  some  villages  are  more  home-keeping  than 
others.  They  do  not  move  away  quickly  and  they  return  home  more  readily 
after  a  first  failure  in  the  towns.  The  fact  that  out-relief  to  the  parent  would 
;   not  cease  on  their  return  would  have  some  weight  with  them. 

But  the  presence  of  so  many  pauper  cases  with  large  families  "  all  away  " 
and  the  general  decline  in  village  populations  goes  to  shov/  that  out-relief  has  had 
no  great  or  widespread  influence  in  keeping  men  on  the  soil.  And  the  same 
inference  is  supported  in  some  measure  by  a  comparison  of  the  population  figures 
with  the  pauper  returns  (1885-1905.)  Despite  the  increase  of  employment  at 
the  Haverhill  factories,  the  population  of  the  Risbridge  declined, 
while  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  just  the  same.  The  population  of  the 
Thingoe  Union  has  declined,  while  the  proportion  of  paupers  has  increased  1  per 
cent.  Pauperism  has  increased  in  the  Mildenhall  Union  side  by  side  with  a 
declining  population.  Pauperism  and  population  have  declined  in  the  Linton 
Union.  North  Witchford  and  Newmarket  Unions  are  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  towns.  If  we  take  the  strictest  rural  union  in  Suffolk,  viz.,  Samford, 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  declining  population,  whereas  it  shows  a  slight 
increase.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that  pressure  on  the 
sons  does  not  drive  them  away. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  impossible  for  investigators  who  can  spend  but  a  few  weeks  in  a  district  to  estimate 
with  any  confidence  the  effects  on  family  life  of  the  policy  of  the  guardians.  All  we  can 
venture  to  do,  in  conclusion,  is  to  convey  the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  evidence 
collected. 

Agriculture  has  suffered  from  serious  and  prolonged  depression.  The  towns  have 
attracted  young  men  and  women  from  the  country  in  large  numbers.  The  less  enter- 
prising have  been  left  behind,  and  they  are  said  to  be  less  skilled  than  their  predecessors. 
The  introduction  of  machinery,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  grass  and  of  farming 
estates  to  the  purposes  of  sport  have  solved  the  problem  set  by  the  migration  of  the 
labourers.  At  special  seasons  there  is  difficulty,  and  skilled  men  are  always  scarce.  Wages, 
which  had  fallen  from  1878  to  1888  have  been  rising  slowly,  but  not  continuously,  till  they 
are  now  near  the  level  reached  in  1873-1878.  Most  commodities  in  common  use  are 
cheaper,  though  this  year  two  important  items — bread  and  coal — are  dearer.  Every- 
body agrees  that  the  position  of  the  farm  labourer  is  slowly  improving.  But  it  is  also 
agreed,  openly  or  tacitly,  that  the  position  of  the  married  farm  labourer  with  several 
children  is  still  a  very  hard  one.  He  cannot  properly  support  parents  and  young  children 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  average  parent  to  save  enough  for  the  support 
of  a  prolonged  old  age.  The  absence  of  most  of  the  children  has  weakened  family  ties. 
The  guardians  have,  therefore,  continued  to  relieve  the  married  son,  who  remained  on  the 
land,  of  part  of  his  obligation  by  a  dole  from  the  parish.  This  dole  meets  only  the  barest 
necessities  of  the  aged,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  adequately  meet  even  these.  Ex- 
traneous help  is  relied  on  ;  children  must  and  do  help  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
sacrifice  denoted  by  a  shilling  a  week  at  their  income  level  is  a  real  one. 

An  easy  and  sympathetic  administration  has  extended  the  relief  of  the  married  to 
the  single  son,  whose  need  is  far  less  urgent.    In  many  of  the  single-son  cases  there  is,  it 
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is  true,  some  complication — some  illness  or  infirmity — which  is  the  ostensible  ground  for 
the  dole  to  the  parent.  But  in  others  there  is  no  such  complication,  and  the  sons  could 
undoubtedly  maintain  one  parent,  as  indeed  they  do  in  the  more  carefully  administered 
imions. 

The  obligation  to  support  aged  parents  is  not  keenly  felt.  Whether  this  sense  has 
declined  as  a  result  of  out-relief  or  whether  it  has  never  recovered  from  the  pre -1834  days 
we  cannot  say.  Pauperism  itself,  though  still  high,  has  declined  in  the  last  thirty  years 
in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  This  weak  sense  of  responsibility  exists  side  by 
side  with  much  natural  affection  and  concern  for  each  other's  health  and  well-being  between 
parents  and  children  among  farm  labourers.  It  is  true  that  young  able-bodied  sons  denounce 
guardians  for  imposing  a  weekly  payment  towards  maintaining  their  parents,  but  parents 
are  just  as  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  guardians  for  putting  on  children  a  burden  which 
they  think  the  parish  ought  to  bear.  All  this  does  not  imply  want  of  affection,  but  rather 
the  existence  of  an  institution — out-relief — to  whose  privileges  the  poor  think  they  have  a 
claim,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  The  relief 
is  a  meagre  pension  coming  as  a  matter  of  course  and  right.  Their  minds  are  adjusted 
to  this  view  of  it ;  they  do  not  feel  pauperised  in  any  bad  sense.  This  is  true  of  most 
of  the  aged  paupers.  The  position  of  their  children  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  the  same 
favourable  light.  Idle,  intemperate  sons  are  excused  from  filial  duties  ;  thrifty  careful 
sons  are  assisted  in  discharging  them.  The  casual  method  of  administration  in  vogue 
does  nothing  to  brace  the  former,  and  in  helping  the  latter  is  unjust  to  those,  equally  poor, 
who  prefer  not  to  seek  parish  aid  or  whose  application  for  it  failed.  The  policy  is  full 
of  contradictions,  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  person  to  whom  least  harm  is  done 
is  the  aged  pauper. 
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To  THE  Secretary,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 

Distress. 


The  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 

in  certain  Unions  in  Shropshire. 


Sir, — -In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to 
me  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  interim  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

This  report  deals  with  the  Atcham  Union  and  with  seven  unions  near  Shrews- 
bury, some  of  which  show  the  influence  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Atcham  Union. 
They  were  visited  at  my  request  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  who 
subsequently  prepared  this  Report  upon  them. . 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  JONES. 


December^  1907. 
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I 

FOURTH   INTERIM   REPORT   OF  INVESTIGATOR  INTO  THE  EFFECT  OF 
OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOY- 
I  MENT  IN  CERTAIN  UNIONS  IN  SHROPSHIRE. 

,  ATCHAM  UNION. 

(i.)  Introduction. 

The  old  Atcham  Union,  formed  in  1836,  included  forty-three  parishes,  and  entirely 
surrounded  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  From  the  beginning,  Atcham  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  followed  a  strict  policy  with  regard  to  out-relief,  and  its 
administration  is  famous  in  Poor  Law  history.  But  the  ''Incorporation"  of  Shrewsbury 
followed  an  entirely  different  course.  Political  jobbery  has  always  been  rampant  in  the 
town,  and  both  charities  and  poor  relief  were  freely  used  for  political  purposes.  Relief 
came  in  too  as  an  aid  to  wages.  Builders  and  other  employers  gave  12s.  to  14s.  a  week 
which  was  supplemented  by  relief  "  for  the  children,"  so  that  the  recipient  was  not 
disquaUfied  as  a  voter,  and  the  children  used  to  come  dressed  hke  beggars  for  the  rehef. 
A  cotton-thread  mill  employed  women  at  starvation  wages  supplemented  in  the  same 
way  without  any  need  for  subterfuge. 

Before  1871,  Shrewsbury  had  over  1,200  cases  of  out-relief,  and  the  poor  rate  was 
Is.  6d.  to  Is  9d.,  while  Atcham  people  paid  5d.  Mr.  Doyle,  the  Inspector  for  the  district, 
was  much  troubled  by  the  contrast,  and  (forgetting,  said  the  clerk,  the  law  of  settlement) 
thought  it  might  be  partly  due  to  an  influx  of  paupers  to  Shrewsbury,  drawn  there  by  the 
abundant?  charities.  When  amalgamation  was  pressed  for  by  the  Atcham  Board  he 
feared  it  might  result  in  Atcham  being  assimilated  to  Shrevv^sbury,  but  the  clerk  (Mr. 
Everest,  who  was  appointed  in  1864  and  still  holds  the  position)  assured  him  there  was 
i:o  danger  unless  they  were  swamped  by  the  Shrewsbury  guardians.  An  old  guardian, 
whose  experience  goes  back  to  forty-seven  years  ago,  when  rehef  was  given  by  "  select 
vestrymen,"  and  who  is  now  a  co-opted  member  of  the  board,  was  one  of  the  reforming 
spirits  in  the  wicked  Shrewsbury  Incorporation,  and  his  account  of  the  suicide  of  that 
body  is  that  the  chairman  threatened  to  leave  the  chair  if  the  subject  was  brought  up 
again,  and  carried  out  his  threat,  whereupon  they  elected  a  new  chairman,  carried  the 
resolution,  got  Mr.  Doyle  in,  and  had  the  matter  carried  up  to  London  before  another 
meeting  could  be  held.  When  the  amalgamation  took  place  the  clerk  carried  through  the 
whole  business  of  taking  over  the  books  and  grasping  the  state  of  affairs  in  forty-eight  hours. 
A  special  committee  was  immediately  ap]:ointed,  which  by  degrees  reduced  the  1,200 
cases  to  six  or  seven  genuine  ones.  The  board  did  not,  of  course,  vigorously  apply  its 
principles  at  once  to  all  existing  cases  of  unjustifiable  relief,  but  let  the  old  people  die  off. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  improved  administration  is  thus  described  in  the 
Report  issued  in  1890  (see  below,  p.  364)  : — 

"  In  1871  there  were  a  large  number  of  widows  with  children  receiving  outdoor  relief.  These  supple- 
mented their  relief  by  going  out  as  washerwomen  and  charwomen  and  by  being  able  to  undersell  other  labour 
of  the  same  class,  the  wageo  of  charwomen  and  washerwomen  in  1871,  were  about  9d.  per  day  with  food,  and 
they  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.    Their  children  we  e  in  the  meantime  much  neglected. 

"  The  guardians  by  discontinuing  the  out-relief  and  taking  the  children  into  the  workhouse  for  education, 
wherever  there  were  no  relatives  willing  to  maintain  them,  freed  the  widows  from  being  tied  down  to  this 
branch  of  work  and  many  of  them  became  valuable  servants  and  assistants  in  business,  the  result  being  that 
the  wages  of  charwomen  and  washerwomen  have  increased  to  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  day  with  food,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  are  from  about  8  a.m.  to  5  or  5.30  p.m.,  both  clashes  being  benefited  to  that  extent."  ; 

One  widow  with  two  children  receiving  out-relief  had  been  before  marriage  a  head 
assistant  milliner.  When  her  relief  was  stopped  under  the  new  regime  her  relatives  took 
one  child,  while  she  kept  the  other,  went  back  to  her  old  trade  and  made  high  wages. 
Others  who  had  been  cooks,  etc.,  did  the  same.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  overplus 
of  charwomen,  and  their  wages  were  raised  by  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  labour 
and  by  the  need  of  those  who  remained  for  higher  wages  than  they  had  formerly  received. 
Within  a  year  Is.  6d.  per  day  had  become  the  standard  rate. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton- thread  mxill  mentioned  a,bove,  the  effect  of  the  new  poUcy 
was  not  so  marked  ;  there  was  a  rise  in  w  ges,  but  it  was  more  gradual  and  was  helped  by 
other  causes.  And  as  the  mill  suffered  from  the  burden  of  a  "dead  partner,''  and  was  so 
badly  hit  by  American  tariffs  that  it  was  removed  to  America  over  twenty  years  ago,  its 
case  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  charwomen.  The  rise  in  wages  may  indeed  have  been 
in  part  the  reason  of  its  failure. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS  : 


The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  board,  most  of 
them* illustrating  at  once  the  low  wages  of  the  workers,  the  laxity  of  the  old  Incorporation, 
and  the  miserable  housing  of  the  people  : — 

(1)  Widow;  charwoman;  five  children  all  in  mill ;  three  girls  (half-timers),  12,  10  and  8,  earning 
23.  6d.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  3d.  ;  a  boy  of  16  and  another  boy  (wages  not  known). 

(2)  Widow  getting  2s.  3d.  out-relief,  with  boy  (10)  in  mill  earning  Is.  2d.,  and  another  boy  ; 
living  in  house  of  one  bedroom  with  another  woman  who  had  four  children. 

(3)  Widow  got  23.  out-relief  for  twenty  weeks.  She  and  her  husband  were  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  for  a  railway  robbery  ;  a  son,  also  in  prison,  earned  12s.  when  at  home,  and  two  daughters 
in  the  mill  (15  and  12)  earned  3s.  6d.  and  Is.  2d. 

(4)  Seven  people  lived  and  slept  in  one  room,  for  which  they  paid  Is.  per  week  ;  girl  (17)  and 
boy  (11)  in  mill  earning  4s.  and  Is.  2d. 

(5)  Widow  (33)  getting  2s.  out-relief,  earning  63.  3d. 

(6)  Widow  (51)  getting  Is.  out-relief,  earning  43.  9d.  ;  girl  (16)  and  boy  (13)  earning  35.  6d. 
and  3s. 

:         .  (7)  Married  woman  (21)  earning  5s.  3d. 

The  action  of  the  board,  and  especially  of  the  clerk,  was  not  confined  to  the  restriction 
of  relief. ^- The  low  wages  led  to  prostitution,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  morals  of  the  town 
a  protest';,was  made.  The  manager  of  the  mill  was  a  guardian,  and  resented  the  clerk's 
interference,  whereupon  the  latter  said  he  would  "  empty  the  place,"  and  accordingly  got 
some  families  removed  to  Lancashire,  where  they  were  welcomed  (the  Lancashire  people 
liked  large  families  in  those  days,  to  occupy  a  whole  house),  e.g.  : — 

(8)  Widow  (40)  getting  5s.  out-relief,  earning  5s. 
Girl      (17)  earning  3s.  6d. 
Boy      (15)     „      3s.  Od. 
Girl      (13)     „       2s.  6d. 
Five  other  children. 
Total  weekly  income,  including  relief,  19s. 

The  people  in  Lancashire  gave  them  a  furnished  cottage,  and  they  started  work  at 
a  total  weekly  wage  of  55  s. 

This  poHcy,  besides  benefiting  these  particular  people,  reheved  the  pressure  in  Shrews- 
bury, and  so  raised  wages.    (It  is  distinctly  an  argument  for  labour  bureaux.) 

Such  cases  as  (3)  above  were  given  rehef  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  then  of?ered  the 
house  or  stopped  altogether. 

(ii.)  Present  Administration  of  Relief,  and  its  Effects. 

Kehef  is  administered  by  the  full  board  at  its  fortnightly  meetings,  which  take  place 
alternately  at  the  workhouse  and  at  Shrewsbury.  Relief  business  comes  first,  so  that  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  special  business  has  to  stay  ;  otherwise  they  would  go  as  soon  as 
this  was  over.  Attendance  varies  "  from  fifteen  to  fifty  "  members,  the  total  being  fifty- 
two.    The  relieving  officer  reports  every  month  and  all  cases  are  revised  every  three  months. 

All  relief  is  given  in  kind,  and  in  some  cases  of  illness  the  board  makes  the  order 
'"  Relieve  at  discretion  for  one  month  "  ;  the  Local  Government  Board  tried  to  stop  this, 
but  in  vain. 

Instead  of  using  the  officer's  books  at  meetings  they  have  a  special  book  which 
contains  the  history  of  each  case,  and  in  thirty-two  volumes  gives  the  history  of  every 
case  for  the  sixty  years  of  the  Union's  existence. 

According  to  one  of  the  town  guardians,  the  country  guardians  show  a  disposition  to 
favour  their  own  parishes,  but  this  does  not  appear  from  the  figures  to  produce  much  effect. 
No  application  is  refused  ;  the  workhouse  is  always  offered  if  out-relief  cannot  be  given. 

In  the  half-year  ending  March,  1905,  out  of  sixty-two  applicants  thirty-six  received 
out-relief  and  twenty-six  were  offered  the  house. 


NOTE  :  A  key  to  the  references  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  will  he  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  on  p.  xiv. 
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Relief  is  sometimes  given  on  loan,  the  officer  being  paid  5  per  cent,  for  collection. 

The  relieving  officer  spoke  in  an  interesting  way  of  the  contrast  between  Atcham  and 
his  former  place  in  Wiltshire.  "  Most  good  relieving  officers  thought  too  much  out-relief 
was  given ;  but  Atcham  was  a  revelation  to  him  in  the  opposite  direction."  His  chief 
responsibility  is  that  of  watching  cases  which  have  been  refused  out-relief  and  have  not 
gone  into  the  house.  Some  of  the  guardians  are  anxious,  and  he  would  have  a  "  heavy 
fall  "  if  any  case  ended  in  disaster.  The  paying  of  out-relief  is  "  a  trifle."  The  contrast 
]  between  Atcham  and  other  unions  comes  out  in  such  cases  as  this  : — 

j       They  had  an  irremovable  case  at  .Machynlleth  receiving  10s.  out-relief.  Investiga- 
(tion  showed  that  the  pauper  was  living  with  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  received  out-relief 
from  Machynlleth,  in  a  sort  of  shanty,  with  no  proper  ventilation,  hghted  by  glass  in  the 
roof,  and  the  board  took  5s.  off  their  own  pauper's  relief. 

The  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  board  is  that  the  people  have  "  lost  sight  "  of  the  relieving 
officer  as  a  possible  source  of  relief.  They  expect  nothing  but  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves,  and,  said  the  clerk,  "  whatever  may  happen — strike  or  depression  of  trade  or  what 
not — they  do  not  become  paupers  ;  they  have  learned  to  stand  it  without  losing  their 
independence."  Or  as  an  "advanced  "  guardian  preferred  to  put  it :  "They  have  been 
brought  up  to  look  on  it  as  a  disgrace,  and  do  not  readily  apply  unless  really  destitute  ; 
there  is  no  class  of  sharp  people  ready  to  take  what  they  can  get."  M-any  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  respectably  would  be  better  off  in  the  workhouse,  and  their  refusal  means 
going  to  live  in  the  slums,  getting  a  Httle  charing  and  some  charity,  and  perhaps  begging. 

On  the  question  of  the  prevalence  of  begging  there  was  a  certain  difference  of  opinion. 
One  lady  finds  it  very  bad  in  Shrewsbury  as  compared,  say,  with  Manchester.    "  Quite 
respectable-looking  children  come  for  bread."    And  the  beggars  are  regular  town  people, 
j  not  merely  passing  vagrants. 

An  old  guardian  said  children  beg  for  pennies  when  the  soup-kitchen  is  at  work,  and 
I  buy  the  soup  at  Id.  a  quart  to  sell  it  again.    But  "  there  are  no  beggars  about,  at  any  rate 
!  no  Shrewsbury  people  "  ;   and  another  gentleman  said  "  there  is  not  much  begging  in 
the  centre  of  the  town." 


To  a  certain  extent  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Shrewsbury  before  1871  has 
been  reproduced  since  1894.  The  old  administration  still  has  influence,  but  the  new  is 
gaining  strength.  The  raising  of  rates  does  not  affect  most  of  the  working  people,  so  as  to 
check  this  movement.  The  new  type  of  guardian  does  not  as  a  rule  think  enough  of 
results ;  they  treat  the  cases  as  they  present  themselves,  and  "  make  law  for  themselves  " ; 
in  the  case  of  people  who  have  been  on  out-relief  they  do  not  look  ahead  and  get  them  into 
the  workhouse  while  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  moved  ;  they  are  "  chicken-hearted  " 
in  such  cases.  But  they  learn  by  experience,  and  at  present  (September,  1907)  "  there 
is  no  difficulty  "  from  the  reheving  officer's  point  of  view  ;  a  contested  election,  however, 
"  will  bring  the  other  side  up  again  "  with  the  cry  for  out-rehef.  Lately  one  of  this  party 
spoke  of  "  thirty  or  forty  homes  having  been  broken  up  "  by  the  board's  pohcy  ;  when 
pressed  for  details  he  produced  two  cases,  neither  of  which  really  supported  his  case. 
I  One  case  put  forward  as  a  hard  one  was  that  of  a  tailor  in  a  fair  way  of  business  who  went 
i  mad  owing  to  illness  in  the  family  and  died  in  the  asylum.  The  widow  was  left  with  £100, 
I  took  a  house  to  let  lodgings,  and  apphed  for  relief  for  the  children ;  the  board  offered  to 
take  them  into  the  workhouse,  but  she  refused  to  let  them  go. 


(iii.)  Statistics  of  Pauperism. 

The  following  table  shows  the  history  of  the  pauperism  of  Atcham  before  and  after 
the  amalgamation  : — 
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Date. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Families  relieved. 

No  nf 
Paupers?. 

J-XcltD 

per  cent. 

November,  1836 
March,  1837 

1     ('1831')  17  855  1 

1,065 
659 

1,395 
880 

7-3 
4-9 

)i 

1841 

18,666 

354 

467 

2-5 

1851 

19,088 

292 

404 

2-1 

» 

1861 

19,311 

202 

288 

1-4 

July, 

1870 

(1871)  45,566 

No  return. 

1,062 

2-3* 

1871 

do. 

)i 

949 

2-Ot 

March, 

1872 

do. 

472 

584 

1-2 

» 

1877 

do. 

361 

408 

0-8 

1881 

48,635 

427 

520 

1-0 

» 

1890 

(1891)  48,332 

421 

•9 

Total  of  Atchani  and  Shrewsbury,  two  Unions.         t  Week  after  amalgamation  of  Unions. 


The  following  table  shows]  the' total  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  each  of  the 
constituent  parishes  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  town  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  rural  parshes  of 
the  Union,  for  the  half-year  ending  March,  1906.  During  the  same  period  the  vagrants 
reheved  numbered  3,920,  and  the  lunatics  163  : — 


Population 

Indoor  Paupers. 

Outdoor  Paupers. 

Gross 

Rate  per 

(1901). 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

Total. 

Total. 

cent. 

Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles 

4,070 

21 

6 

1 

28 

10 

10 

7 

27 

55 

1-1 

St.  Chad  - 

6,897 

158 

58 

29 

245 

42 

27 

41 

110 

355 

5-1 

St.  Julian 

6,433 

61 

18 

9 

88 

9 

11 

17 

37 

125 

1-9 

St.  Mary  - 

10,995 

82 

44 

32 

158 

28 

13 

28 

69 

227 

2-0 

Whole  of  Shrewsbury  - 

28,395 

322 

126 

71 

519 

89 

61 

93 

243 

762 

2-7 

43  Rural  Parishes 

21,045 

97 

40 

45 

182 

33 

63 

31 

127 

309 

1-4 

Whole  Union 

49,440 

419 

166 

116 

701 

122 

124 

124 

370 

1,071 

2-1 

These  figures  are  the  only  ones  available  for  comparative  purposes  within  the  Union, 
and  do  not  of  course  fairly  represent  its  actual  pauperism  at  a  given  date,  on  which  the 
comparison  with  other  unions  is  based.    The  numbers  on  rehef  were  : — 


Date. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Rate  per  cent. 

January  1st,  1906 

491 

109 

600 

1-2 

January  1st,  1907 

485 

188 

673 

1-4 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  parish  of  St.  Chad  stands  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
town,  and  is  still  further  above  the  rural  part  of  the  Union.  A  clergyman  thus  described 
its  social  structure  :  "  There  are  doctors  and  small  shopkeepers,  and  then  you  plunge  to 
labourers  in  houses  rented  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week."  A  detailed  analysis  of  its  pauperism 
follows. 


The  indoor  cases  numbered  245,  and  the  periods  of  their  stay  in  the  workhouse  were  : — 


Full  half-year  -  85 

Ovej.  100  days  -       -       -       .       .       -       .       _       -       -  CO 

Over    10   -       -  74 

Under  10    „       -  _      ...  26 

Total   .  245 
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The  descriptions  or  occupations  (present  or  former)  were  :— 
Men— 

Labourers  

Bricklayers  -       -       -       -       - ^ 

Grooms  and  painters,  5  each      -       -       -  _    -       -       "  -10 
Blacksmiths,  barbers,  tailors,  carpenters  and  joiners,  4  each      -    16  j 
Hawkers      -       -       -       -       -       - ^ 

Cabmen,   clerks,   engineers,   gardeners,   shoemakers,   sweeps,  2 

each  ---  --12 

Grocer,   pawnbroker,   draper,   draper's   assistant,   miller,  corn 

traveller,   brickmaker,  plasterer,  plumber,  pedlar,   coach-  '■ 
1, .       ,  smith,  whitesmith,  seaman,  french  poHsher,  billposter,  lath- 
cleaver,  wool-sorter,  1  each  18 

Imbeciles  "       '  ^ 

Total  ~       -       -  158  " 

'  ■   Women  :— 

Charwomen  33 

Servants  and  housekeepers  10 

Dressmakers  and  seamstress  3 

Hawkers   3 

Laundresses  ..--2 

Housewives  -  ^ 

Imbeciles      -       -       -       -       -      -  4 

Total  58 

Children  ;— 29. 

The  outdoor  cases  numbered  58,  involving  110  individuals,  and  the' following  were 
the  reasons  for  relief  : — 

Illness   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  30] 

Wife's  illness   ll[  54 

Children's  illness   -       -       -       -       -   13j 

Insanity                                                                              -  l 

Husband  in  infirmary  --------       -  1 

Widowhood  -----   1 

Old  age        -       --       --       --       --       --  1 

Total        .       .       -       -  58 


Forty-one  cases  were  "  medical  rehef  only,"  and  in  the  others  rehef  in  kind  was  given 
in  amounts  varying  from  lOM.  to  £2  5s.  (the  "  old  age  "  case).  This  shows  what  is 
meant  by  "  out-rehef  "  in  Atcham  LTnion. 


The  other  parishes  show  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  non-medical  cases.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Holy  Cross  and 
St.  Giles. 

St.  Julian. 

St.  Mary. 

Illness  of  self,  wife,  or  children 

12 

22 

28 

Funeral         -       -       -  - 

1 

Wife's  insanity  .... 

1 

Conveyance  to  asylum  - 

2 

Husband  in  asylum  ... 

1 

Widowhood  ----- 

1 

2 

3 

6 

16  26 

37 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


The  general  circumstances  of  the  town  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  success  of  a 
strict  policy,  since  : — 

(1 )  It  has  till  recently  abounded  in  dole  charities.  | 

(2)  There  is  a  lack  of  factory  employment  for  women,  and  a  good  deal 'of 
unemployment  among  unskilled  men.  The  well-to-do  people  wish  to  keep  the 
place  "  residential,"  and  "  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  factory  with'  a 
chimney. " 

(iv.)  Charities. 

Shrewsbury  is  extremely  rich  in  endowments  for  various  charitable  purposes.  Before 
the  amalgamation  of  the  town  with  the  Atcham  Union  the  people  of  the  town  swallowed 
an  enormous  amount  of  out-relief  and  charitable  doles,  and  after  the  reform  in  the  Poor 
Law  the  same  system  of  doles  continued,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  have  reheved  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  applied  to  the  board,  but  which  on  the  whole  demorahzed  them. 
Everything  was  run  on  political  hues  ;  the  parties  had  to  maintain  their  power  in  local 
as  well  as  parliamentary  elections,  and  they  used  out-rehef  in  the  pre- amalgamation  days 
and  charity  all  the  time  as  political  engines. 

1.    Municipal  Charities  : — 

(a)  The  Phillips  Charity,  with  an  income  of  about  £700  from  property  in 
Southwark  and  Consols,  which  is  equally  divided  between  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry, 
Ellesmere  and  Whitchurch,  £55  in  each  case  going  to  a  clergyman,  leaving  net 
charitable  income  of  £120. 

(b)  The  Burrell  Charity  (farm  property  in  Salop),  net  income     -       -  £550. 

(c)  Smaller  charities  amounting  to  about  £85. 

(d)  A  fund  for  loans  to  "  deserving  tradesmen,"  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
left  by  Sir  T.  White  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  increases  by  £100  every 
twenty-four  years.    Shrewsbury  being  one  of  twenty-four  towns  which  receive 

:  this  annual  amount  in  turn.  In  1839,  the  accumulated  funds  amounted  to 
£2,600,  of  which  £700  was  a  loan,  and  £1,900  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administration. 


(a),  (6),  and  (c)  were  expended  partly  on  apprenticeship,  which  tended  to  decay,  and 
mainly  on  doles  of  coal  and  flannel.  About  2,000  people  used  to  get  coal,  and  tickets 
were  given  without  proper  investigation.  In  1906,  the  last  year  of  the  old  regime,  there 
was  spent  on  coal,  £250  ;  flannel,  £115  ;  apprenticeship,  £75.  It  is  said  that  houses  hable 
to  floods  used  to  command  high  rents  because  the  occupants  were  certain  of  abundant 
charity !  ^  i 

A  Charity  Commission  inquiry  in  1904  resulted,^  in  1906,  in  a  new  scheme,  by  which 
about  £370  is  to  be  spent  on  apprenticeship,  and  about  £330  on  pensions,  subscriptions  j 
to  hospitals,  etc.,  while  about  £300  will  be  available  for  loans.  At  present  twenty-two 
pensioners  receive  5s.  a  week  each,  their  average  age  being  eighty-two  and  a  half.  There 
were  originally  186  apphcants.  The  apprenticeship  money  is  available  for  girls  as  well 
as  boys,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  help  to  revive  proper  apprenticeship.  The  loans 
are  made  ^free  of  interest)  to  necessitous  cases  as  well  as  tradesmen,  and  the  number  of 
securities  varies  with  the  amount.    ,  . 

2.  The  Sf.  Chad  parochial  charities  anticipated  the  municipal  in  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  about  nine  years  ago.  The  total  income  is  about  £400,  and  this  used  to  be  doled 
out  in  bread,  blankets,  and  coal.  Now  fourteen  pensioners  receive  5s.  a  week,  £100  is 
allotted  to  nursing,  and  the  rest  is  available  for  temporary  help  in  distress. 

3.  Other  parochial  charities,  unreformed,  amount  to  £200  to  £300.  H 

4.  There  are  also  large  educational  charities,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Milhngton 
School  for  forty  boys  and  forty  girls,  providing  clothes  and  boots  as  well  as  free  education  ; 
and  the  Allatt  School  for  fifty  boys  and  girls,  providing  clothing  and  apprenticeship  besides 
education. 
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(v)  Employment  for  Men. 

In  the  1901  Census,  out  of  the  10,528  males  over  ten  years  of  age  there 
Retired  or  unoccupied  -------- 

Engaged  in  occupations     -       -       -       -       -  - 

The  most  important  classes  of  workers  are  those  engaged  in  : — 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages        .       .      -  - 

which  includes  on  railways,  1,056 

Engineering  and  machine  making  ------ 

Building  and  works  of  construction  ------ 

Agriculture,  farms,  woods  and  gardens     -       -       -       -  - 

Dress  --------  ---- 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging     -       -       -       -       ■  - 

All  other  occupations       -  =  " 

The  last  item  includes  :— 

Railway  coach  and  wagon  makers,  210 

These  are  employed  at  the  "  Midland  Carriage  Works  " — which  have  no  connection 
with  the  Midland  Railway.  These  works  have  greatly  decreased  their  stafT  of  late  years, 
as  they  foimerly  employed  about  800  men,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  contemplating 
removing  altogether  to  Birmingham,  where  their  chief  works  are  situated.  The  numbers 
at  present  are  about  the  same  as  in  1901 — 200. 

The  largest  body  of  men  is  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  following  are 
their  wages  and  hours,  as  supphed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Shrewsbury  Master  Builders' 
Association  : — 


were  :- 

1,917 

8,611 

1,740 


456 
1,328 
320 
387 
919 
2,697 


Trade. 

Wages 
per 
hour. 

Weekly  Hours. 

Weekly  Wage  at  Full  Time. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Plasterers       -       .       .  . 

Sill. 

56^ 

561 

s. 

40 

d. 

0 

s. 

40 

d. 
0 

Masons  ----- 

8d. 

561 

37 

8 

37 

8 

Plumbers  ----- 

8d. 

56^ 

/    56?,  in  shop 
\  48"out 

}  - 

8 

(  37 
1  32 

8 
0 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

8d. 

56^ 

f    56|  in  shop 

\    48  out 

J  37 

8 

i  ^' 
\  32 

8 
0 

Biicklayers      -       .       -  - 

8d. 

56i 

48 

37 

8 

32 

0 

Painters  ----- 

6d.  to  7 d. 

56i 

48 

/  28 
\  33 

3  to 
0 

24 
28 

0  to 
0 

Labourers        -       -       -  . 

•od.  CO  5^d. 

56i 

48 

av.  23 

2 

20 

6 

"  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  or  hours  of  work  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  at  present  (September,  1907)  the  supply  of  labour  much 
exceeds  the  demand,  trade  being  very  quiet. " 

Shrewsbury  is  a  very  large  railway  centre,  and  next  to  the  building  trades  the  railways 
employ  most  men.    Lately  a  medical  inspection  has  led  to  a  good  many  dismissals.  On 
■  dismissal  the  men  can  claim  the  amount  paid  towards  pension,  and  most  of  them  find 
other  employment. 

The  importance  of  Shrewsbury  as  a  shopping  and  marketing  town  gives  employment 
to  many  men  and  women.  But  the  introduction  of  motor-cars  has  put  a  good  many  stable- 
men, etc. ,  out  of  work,  a  fair  proportion  of  whom  have  emigrated.  And  shopkeepers  now 
complain  that  people  are  attracted  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  by  cheap 
weekly  trains  and  do  their  shopping  there  instead  of  at  home. 

The  barracks,  army  pay  office,  ordnance  survey,  etc. ,  give  employment  to  a  good  many 
civihans. 


429. 
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There  are  also  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  and  breweries.* 


(1)  Unskilled  Labour. 

The  Corporation  employs  about  seventy  unskilled  labourers  on  highways,  sewers, 
baths,  etc.    Of  these  about  thirty  receive  21s.  a  week,  and  about  thirty  receive  20s.  ;  the 
remainder  vary.    Men  are  taken  on  occasionally  for  temporary  jobs  such  as  night- watching 
or  clearing  away  snow,  but  there  is  no  seasonal  difference  in  the  number  of  men  regularl 
employed. 

The  market  gives  casual  employment  to  a  good  many  men  as  drovers,  etc.  They 
hang  about  the  streets  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  an  odd  half-crown. 

(2)  Unemployment. 

A  few  skilled  men,  painters,  etc.  are  out  of  work  in  winter,  but  the  employers  assist 
skilled  and  good  unskilled  men  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  town.  The  Poor  Law  does  not 
come  in  to  do  this. 


A  "  test  of  unemployment  "  was  provided  last  winter  by  the  Church  Army  Shelter. 
Fifty-four  men  were  on  the  books  altogether  ;  besides  these,  fourteen  or  fifteen  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  then  threw  it  up.  Several  men  had  tickets  from  subscribers  which 
they  did  not  use.  The  average  number  at  work  was  ten  a  day  ;  probably  twenty  could 
have  been  employed  if  there  had  been  room.  The  average  day's  wage  was  2s.  9d.  The 
reUeving  officer  "  thought  more  men  left  the  work  than  stuck  to  it."  The  only  man  he  saw 
at  work  when  he  visited  the  place  was  a  man  from  the  workhouse  whose  wife  can  keep 
herself  by  charing,  and  gets  on  better  without  him  than  with  him.  The  night  before,  his 
wife  paid  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  his  night's  lodging. 

There  are  a  fair  number  of  men  about,  not  deficient  in  mind,  but  unable  to  stick  to 
a  job  ;  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  single  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouf  e 

(vi)  Employment  for  Women. 

Of  the  11,989  females  over  ten  years  of  age  in  1901,  there  were  : — 

Retired  or  unoccupied       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  8,052 

Engaged  in  occupation — unmarried  -       -       -       -  3,180  )  ^ 

married  or  widows     -       -     757  j  ' 

The  inost  important  classes  are  : — 

Domestic  service       -       --       --       --       --  1,570 

Tailoresses,  milliners,  etc.  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  527 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging     ------  468 

Laundry  and  washing  service  242 
Charwomen       -       --       --       --       --       -  139 

Here  also  the  shops  and  hotels  are  important  factors.  Of  the  800  women  in  "  othe 
occupations  "  a  large  proportion  are  engaged  in  shops  in  the  town.  A  large  number  go  t 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.,  as  shop-girls. 

The  only  factory  of  any  importance  is  the  tobacco  factory  employing,  in  1901,  13 
women,  and  now  about  200.    There  is  also  a  small  brush  works  and  a  steam  laundry. 

Able-bodied  women,  according  to  the  reheving  officer,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
work,  but,  as  one  of  the  guardians  pointed  out,  it  is  easier  for  a  woman  with  a  husband  in 
regular  work  to  get  charing  to  do  if  she  wants  it  than  another  woman  who  is  less  well 
nourished.  The  rate  for  charing  is  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  with  meals.  One  woman  who  was  offered 
2s.  6d.  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  widows  with  young 
children  who  have  to  depend  on  work  or  on  relief. 

*  Tlie  wages  of  men-servants  in  the  surrounding  country  are  : — Groom,  18s.  to  20s.  a  week,  or  £20  to 
£26  a  year  with  board  ;  coachman,  20s.  to  263.  a  week  with  cottage,  livery,  etc.  ;  game-keeper,  20s.  to  24.5. 
a  week  with  cottage,  etc.  ;  groom-gardener,  20s.  a  week  with  cottage,  etc.  Lads  go  in  pretty  freely  for  these 
places,  but  they  no  longer  offer  the  same  satisf  .icti  n  for  life,  since  the  old  fashion  of  having  ma  r  cd  butlers, 
etc.,  is  dying  out. 
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(1)  Domestic  Servants. 

An  inquiry  into  the  wages  paid  to  domestic  servants  is  compUcated  by  the  fact  that 
the  surrounding  rural  district  is  a  great  recruiting-ground  for  servants  for  distant  places 
as  well  as  for  Shrewsbury  itself,  who  obtain  places  through  offices  in  Shrewsbury,  or  through 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers.  As  in  most  places,  their  wages  have  risen  considerably 
of  late,  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any  connection  with  the  Poor  Law 
administration.  They  are  now  about  one-third  higher  than  they  were  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  following  are  the  rates  current  for  different  classes  : — 

(Age)  (A  few  £6) 

[    14  to  16    -       -       -  £8  to  £9 

Generals  and  cook-generals  ]    16„18     -       -       -  £12, ,£14 

[    18    „   22     -       -       -  £15  „  £20 

Parlourmaids  -       -  -       -  £18  „  £28 

Housemaids    ---------  £16  ,,  £26 

Head  housemaids    --------  £24  ,,  £30 

House-parlourmaids        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  £18,,  £24 

Kitchenmaids         --------  £i6  ,,  £22 

Scullerymaids         --------  £14  £13 

Cooks     -   £20  „  £35 

(some  as  high  as  £55) 

The  higher  rates  are  those  paid  in  country  mansions,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many 
near  ;  the  town  rates  are  generally  at  or  towards  the  lower  figure. 

The  chief  registry -keeper  of  the  town  explained  that  the  disinclination  of  girls  for  country 
work  was  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  policy  of  "  back  to  the  land  "  and  would  spoil  the  small 
holdings  movement.  They  could  get  25  per  cent,  more  wages  as  farm-servants,  but  they 
want  "  no  washing,"  and  their  mothers  are  "  just  as  bad  " — will  not  let  them  go  to  farms. 
The  mothers  do  the  washing  at  home,  and  do  not  insist  on  the  daughters  learning. 

There  is,  however,  he  said,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  women  to  keep  poultry,  if 
they  know  how  to  do  it. 

(vii)  Housing. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  houses  at  from  £16  a  year  upwards,  but  a  scarcity  of  good 
"  cottage  "  property.  A  house  for  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  cannot  be  got  under 
4  s.  6d.  a  week,  and  many  labourers  only  get  18  s.  a  week.  These  men  five  in  houses  of  two 
or  three  rooms  at  2  s.  6d.  to  3  s. ,  and  the  houses  of  that  class  are  old  and  bad  "  court  houses. " 
There  is  a  scarcity  even  of  houses  of  the  better  class  at  4s.  6d.  to  5  s.  One  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  consumption  case  (a  boy  of  eight)  is  one  of  a  family  of  seven,  whose  father 
is  employed  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  at  25s.  to  30s.,  with  a  son  in  the 
same  employ  at  6s.  ;  he  has  a  house  of  four  rooms  at  3s.  3d.,  and  would  wilhngly  pay  5s. 
for  a  better  one  if  he  could  get  it.  But  railway  men  have  to  live  within  the  "  knocking- 
up  "  circuit,  or  else  pay  for  "  knocking-up. "  Some  landlords,  too,  object  to  large  famihes. 
The  old  houses  have  been  patched  up  till  nothing  more  can  be  done  to  them.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  arising  out  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  consumption  revelations  ;  twenty-eight  houses  have  been  notified  as  unfit, 
but  200  or  300  ought  to  be  drastically  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other. 

Recently  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Council  to  adopt  Part  IL  of  the  Housing  Act ; 
it  has  been  further  suggested  that  a  subsidizing  rate  of  Id.,  yielding  £500,  would  settle  the 
difficulty  of  providing  the  labourer  with  a  decent  house  at  a  rent  within  his  means.  In 
Chester  the  Corporation  lets  houses  at  2s.  9 d.  and  3s.  3d.,  and  a  rate  of  |d.  covers  the  deficit 
on  thirty-five  houses. 

A  certain  number  of  working  men  own  their  houses — paying,  say,  £200  and  borrowing 
£200  at  4 1  per  cent.  Ground  is  not  very  expensive,  6s.  a  yard  within  reasonable  distance 
of  centre  of  town  ;  3s.  further  out.  Rates,  at  present,  are  6s.  lOd.  in  the  £,  and  in  houses 
up  to  £8  rateable  value  they  are  included  in  the  rent 

The  following  are  notes  of  a  visit  to  some  of  the  worst  places  in  the  parish  of  St  Chad 

"  Plough  Passage  "  consists  of  a  dozen  houses  mostly  shut  up,  having  been  condemne  1. 
One  was  occupied  by  an  old  man  who  goes  about  selhng  sticks  and  pays  2s.  2d.  for  two 

429.  2  C  2 
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rooms.  Another  had  been  occupied  by  a  woman,  with  a  son  in  c3n3umption,  wiio  went 
about  begging  and  appHed  in  vain  for  out-reHef.  She  is  now  dead,  and  the  son  has  gone  to 
his  sister's. 

"  Bakehouse  Passage  "  is  a  narrow  court  with  seven  or  eight  houses  on  each  side, 
built  closely  up  at  the  back  ;  rent,  3s.  for  two  rooms  ;  one  water-closet  for  three  houses  ; 
occupied  by  labourers — one  regularly  employed  in  a  tannery  at  243.,  the  others  go  jobbing 
about,  and  can  make  20s.  in  a  full  week,  which  is  uncommon. 

"  Plough  Passage  "  had  three  cases  of  out-rehef  in  1906,  and  "  Bakehouse  Passage," 
four  ;  the  former  addresses  of  indoor  cases  are  not  given  in  the  published  Hst. 

(viii)  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  public  charities  of  the  town  have  now  been  almost  com- 
pletely organised  on  useful  Knes.  But  there  is  obviously  room  for  the  organisation  of 
private  charity,  and  an  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  to  start  a  society  for  this  purpose. 
It  went,  however,  on  the  wrong  lines,  giving  away  bread  and  so  on ;  apparently  it  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  contagion  of  the  dole.  . 

The  present  Society  began  work  in  February,  1906,  and  the  secretary  is  a  lady  trained 
in  London. 

The  foUowmg  are  extracts  from  the  first  report,  for  year  ending  December  31st,  1906, 
supplemented  by  more  recent  information  : — 

"  It  is  not  tlie  desire  of  the  Society  to  supersede  local  cha  itable  agencies  but  to  be  representative  of  all 
such  wittiiu  their  area,  to  afford  means  of  mutual  assistance,  and  a  place  of  meeting  common  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  charitable  work. 

"  To  carry  out  these  principles  all  clergy  and  ministers  were  made  ex;  officio  members  of  committee,  which 
meets  every  week  for  consultation  and  the  consideration  of  cases.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Forester?,  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  Hearts  of  Oak  Society,  Trades  and  Labour  Council, 
Shrewsbury  Co-opsrative  Society  and  National  Union  of  Teachers  have,  in  response  to  our  invitation,  elected 
representatives  on  our  committee." 

Emigration. 

"We  have  emigrated  one  case — man,  wife,  and  four  children — to  Canada.  They  are  doing  well,  and 
hope  shortly  to  obtain  a  free  grant  of  land. 

"  Another  man  applied  to  us  for  emigration  of  himself  and  small  family  to  Canada,  where  some  of  his 
brothers  had  preceded  him.  He  .was  a  mechanic,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  or  aptitude  for  agriculture,  and 
upon  inquiring  of  his  relations  in  Canada  we  ascertained  that  he  would  be  going  to  a  market  already  over- 
stocked by  his  class  of  labour.  We  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  employment  for  him  in  England  and  helped 
to  move  his  family  to  his  new  place  of  work,  where  thej  are  now  doing  well,  and  the  man  is  repaying  to  us 
part  of  the  money  expended  on  his  case." 

Pensions. 

"We  have  two  pension  cases  : — 

"  A — — .  A  consumptive  man  of  36,  with  a  wife  and  three  small  children.  He  bears  an  excellent 
character  and  is  drawing  sick  pay  from  his  club.  He  had  saved  a  little  money  when  working,  but 
that  Wi3  exhausted  some  time  ago  owing  to  his  long  illness.  Until  seven  months  ago  his  wife  went 
out  to  work  and  earned  sufficient  to  keep  them.  The  man  is  now  too  ill  to  be  left  long  alone,  and  so 
she  is  only  able  to  earn  3s.  9d.  a  week.  We  have  raised  a  sum  of  money  from  people  interested  in 
the  case  which  enables  us  to  supplement  club  pay  and  wife's  earnings. 

"  The  other  case  is  one  of  an  old  paralysed  woman,  living  with  her  married  sister.  She  has 
done  all  possiMe  in  the  past  to  provide  for  herself,  and  for  years  supported  her  old  mother.  The 
sister  looks  after  her  well,  but  owing  to  her  husband  being  at  times  out  of  work  they  are  unable  to 
entirely  support  her,  but  they  do  willingly  what  they  can.  We  have  raised  a  small  weekly  allowance 
from  people  interested  in  the  case." 

"  Another  applicant  was  an  old  soldier  with  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week  (municipal  charities  do  not  augment 
such  pensions)  ;  he  has  a  wife  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  helps  a  little,  while  the  other  is  married  and  has 
a  family,  with  a  wage  of  18s. 

"  In  pension  cases  we  always  write  first  to  the  relatives  of  applicants,  and  in  one  case  three  are  helping." 

Unemployed. 

"  When  we  first  started  work  last  February  we  found  there  was  considerable,  though  we  think  not 
exceptional,  distress  occasioned  by  lack  of  work.  We  had  a  large  number  of  applications  for  employment  and 
were  able  to  assist  a  certain  number  through  the  kindness  of  members  of  committee  and  friends,  who  made 
relief  work  for  those  of  good  character,  and  some  we  recommended  to  Captain  March  who  gave  them  work 
at  the  labour  jard.    This  year  we  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  out-of-work  casual  labourer, 
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or  the  man  who  has  no  prospect  of  work  and  shows  no  evide  ce  of  thrift.  Many  of  those  with  whom  we  dealt 
last  year  have  paid  us  a  visit  again  this  winter.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  deal  with  this  class  of  case,  but  may  mention  that  in  the  first  place  we  cannot  attempt  to  find  work 
fo  ■  those  who  can  much  better  do  so  for  themselves,  and  secondly  that  hy  doing  so  we  should  be  rendering  them 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  others,  and  less  and  less  likely  to  attempt  any  provision  against  a  similar 
time  of  distress." 

One  case  was  that  of  a  skilled  mechanic  who  made  a  particular  kind  of  screw  for  the 
Midland  Carriage  Works  ;  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  sent  him  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  got  work  for  a  time,  but  now  that  has  given  out  too  ;  his  wife  does  some  washing 
and  needlework, 

Em.floyment  of  Women. 

"  We  have  at  the  office  a  list  of  women  requiring  work.  We  place  on  this  list  any  widows,  spinsters,  or 
wives  of  invalid  husbands,  who  apply  for  employment  (charing,  cooking,  needlework,  etc.),  provided  they 
bear  good  characters,  and  are  really  in  need  of  assistance,  and  competent  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  apply." 

The  Women's  Working  Guild  for  Needlework  employs  cases  recommended  by  the 
Society,  but  this  is  not  a  regular  thing,  only  for  cases  of  exceptional  distress  ;  it  has 
certainly  been  a  help  to  many  cases. 

Consumf  lives. 

"  These  are  usually  our  most  difficult  and  certainly  our  most  distressing  cases.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  application  for  sanatorium  treatment  has  been  too  late,  as  few  sanatoriums  or  hospitals  will 
accept  advanced  cases  of  phthisis.  The  most  we  can  do  for  them  at  present  is  to  visit  them  regularly  in  their 
homes,  grant  nourishment  and  urge  and  help  them  to  take  such  precautions  as  are  necessary  and  possible." 

The  movement  for  a  County  Association  to  combat  phthisis  was  started  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Society,  and  the  statements  made  produced  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
about  slums  in  the  local  papers. 

A  County  Sanatorium  is  greatly  needed.  The  Society  has  a  shelter  for  one  case  at  a 
time.  The  infirmary  can  take  three  or  four  ;  but  there  is  no  other  accommodation.  The 
workhouse  in  one  of  its  men's  wards  tries  to  carry  out  proper  treatment,  but  people 
refuse  to  leave  their  families.  In  one  family  the  father  died  of  phthisis  ;  a  son  is  ill  now, 
but  nothing  will  induce  the  mother  to  send  him  to  the  workhouse  ;  a  daughter  is 
probably  following.  In  another  case  a  consumptive  man  with  six  children  got  out-rehef. 
Cases  leaving  the  workhouse  uncured  are  reported  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Infirmar'i. 

"  We  get  a  large  number  of  applications  for  recommendations  to  the  Salop  Infirmary  and  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  and  we  try  to  keep  in  t  uch  with  applicants  whose  cases  upon  invest!  ation  prove  suitable  for  such 
assistance.  In  visiting  these  a  great  point  Is  made  of  urging  members  of  the  family  to  join  a  club,  pay  into 
the  dispensary  or  take  other  steps  to  make  provision  against  sickr.ess,  etc." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  cases  of  men  who  have  gone  into  the  infirmary, 
leaving  the  family  destitute.  The  infirmary  has  no  strict  line  of  admission.  In  one  case 
the  wife  is  a  hawker,  and  they  have  been  in  the  workhouse.  Recommendations  to  the 
infirmary  are  given  broadcast. 

"  Of  200  tickets  sent  to  the  Society,  about  twenty  had  no  information  beyond  name  and 
address.  We  have  appealed  to  subscribers  to  send  their  recommendations  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. " 

Thrift. 

"Inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  existing  agencies  for  hrift  in  the  town.  The  registered  friendly 
"societies,  the  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  and  the  dispensary  were  very  kind  in  supplying  information  ; 
also  the  clergy,  ministers  and  head  teachers  of  the  schools  gave  us  statistics  as  to  clothing  and  coal  clubs  and 
penny  savings  banks.  A  scheme  for  a  collecting  savings  bank  has  been  drawn  up  and  approved  by  thee 
Post  Office,  l^ive  lady  collectors  began  work  with  the  New  Year  in  two  or  three  districts,  and  they  now 
(September,  1907)  cover  400  to  500  houses." 

Not  many  apphcants  to  the  Society  are  on  clubs,  but  it  sometimes  pays  arrears  of 
subscriptions,  and  it  distributes  leaflets  calling  attention  to  the  friendly  societies. 


No.  of  ap'plications  to  December  31  st — 247. 

Not  assisted       ---------  117 

Withdrawn        ---------  31 

Assisted  by  employment    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  32 

Hospital  treatment    --------  23 

Convalescent  14 

Loan  ----------  21 

Pensions     ----------  2 

Emigration        ---------  1 

In  other  ways    ---------  26 


Total  number  assisted 
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Several  guardians  are  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  committee,  and 
the  Society  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  board  and  with  the  reheving  ojficer.  Many 
applicants  are  really  Poor  Law  cases — i.e.,  practically  destitute,  and  a  certain  number 
come  straight  from  the  workhouse.  One  family  keep  their  furniture  locked  up  in  a  house, 
and  go  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  regularly. 

There  is  a  Students'  Association,  stimulated  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
which  has  lately  taken  up  the  study  of  Poor  Rehef. 

(ix)  Co-operative  Store. 

-  The  following  particulars  regarding  the  Shrewsbury  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
are  taken  from  the  report  for  the  quarter  ending  July  8  th,  1907.  The  Society  has  been 
in  existence  for  thirteen  years. 


Number  of  members  »      -      -  1,524 

£. 

Value  of  goods  sold  during  quarter        ------  7,200 

Dividends  paid  during  quarter  -       -  450 

Assets.                            £.                      Liabilities.  £ 

Land,  buildings,  etc.    -       -    6,900       Share  claims          -  -  -  8,780 

Stock  in  trade     -       -       -    2,850       Bank  balance  due  -  -  -  1,560 

"^Share  investments        -       -  1,080   

Loans                                    1,270                   Total        -  -  -  10,340 

To  reserve  fund     .  _  -  725 

Net  profit  disposable  -  -  925 


Total      -      -      -  12,100  Total     -      -      -  11,990 
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RURAL  UNIONS  NEAR  SHREWSBURY, 
(i)  Introduction. 

The  following  unions— Bridgnorth,  Church  Stretton,  Market  Drayton,  Ellesuiere, 
Whitchurch,  Shifnal  and  Welhngton— were  investigated  mainly  to  discover  whether 
there  is  any  abuse  of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  giving  of  out-rehef  to  old  people  having 
single  sons  living  at  home  and  employed  as  farm  labourers,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
these  young  men  on  the  land.  With  this  aim  we  closely  examined  the  relieving 
officers,  in  going  through  their  books,  regarding  the  sons  of  paupers,  whether  at  home 
or  away,  married  or  single,  and  in  whatever  employment  they  were  engaged,  and 
especially  inquired  whether  they  were  contributing  in  any  way  to  their  parents' 
support. 

In  none  of  the  unions  visited  was  the  particular  abuse  mentioned  discovered 
to  any  serious  extent.  In  the  seven  unions  together  there  were  under  thirty  cases 
where  out-relief  w^as  given  to  aged  parents  with  single  sons  at  home.  This  number 
excludes  a  few  cases  where  the  sons  are  illegitimate  and  also  omits  cases  where 
out-relief  is  given  on  account  of  young  dependent  children.  In  some  cases  the  relief 
seems  to  be  given  to  the  parent  because  the  son  is  a  disreputable  character. 


The  following  table  summarises  the  position  of  the  unions  in  this  respect  :  — 


Cases  with 

Outdoor  Pauper:^, 

Union. 

Single  Sons 

60  and  upwards, 

at  Homo. 

31st  March,  19U«. 

Bridgnorth     -       -       -  - 

10 

15 'J 

Church  Stretton 

4 

42 

Market  Drayton 

1 

104 

Ellesmere       -       .       .  . 

79 

Whitchurch     .       .       -  . 

3 

67 

Shifnal  ----- 

5 

124 

Wellington     -       .       -  . 

3 

22G 

26 

801 

We  have  included  in  the  text  some  particulars  of  cases  where  there  are  single  or 
married  sons  away  from  home.  Many  of  these  are  repaying  small  weekly  sums  to  the 
guardians. 

Unlike  the  unions  visited  in  the  Eastern  Counties  the  Shropshire  unions  are  mainly 
pastoral  in  character  and  are  devoted  to  dairying,  grazing,  and  horsebreeding.  On  the 
hill-lands  there  are  many  sheep-walks.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  (|uotes  a  competent 
authority  who  "  was  of  opinion  that  Shropshire  had  suffered  less  from  agricultural 
depression  than  any  county  in  England,  ljut  that  the  labour  (question  was  becoming- 
very  serious  "  ;  and  he  concludes  his  own  investigation  by  stating  that  "  farming  in 
Shropshire  is  still  a  profitable  industry,  much  more  profitable,  indeed,  than  in  many 
other  counties.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  labour  question  is  becoming  very  acute." 
Comparing  the  population  of  Clun  Union  between  1871  and  1901  he  found  that  of  its 
nineteen  parishes  only  five  seem  to  have  increased  in  that  period,  in  one  case  owing  to 
the  advent  of  a  rich  family  into  the  neighbourhood,  whereas  the  total  number  of  inhal  )i- 
tants  had  been  reduced  by  nearly  2,000  souls.*  Women's  work  in  the  fields  has 
disappeared  in  Salop  as  elsewhere,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  wives  of  men  working 
on  the  land  are  earning  small  sums  as  milkers.  There  are  no  home  industries  of  any 
kind  for  women  (thus  contrasting  with  some  of  the  unions  visited  around  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  and  Taunton).  Agricultural  life  is  not  markedly  disturbed  by  sporting 
estates.  There  are  substantial  charities  at  Whitchurch  and  Ellesmere.  Most  old 
people  appear  to  be  cared  for  by  relatives  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  come  on  the 
parish  are  made  to  contribute  something  to  their  support. 


*  Rural  England.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  422-435. 
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(ii)  Pauper  Statistics. 
I. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  pauperism  per  1,000  of  population  for  these 
seven  unions  and  for  the  county  of  Salop  for  the  last  thirty  years,  certain  other 
unions  being  inserted  for  comparison  in  particular  points. 


1875. 

1885. 

1895. 

1905. 

Bridgnorth  -----  - 

30 

25 

22 

22 

Church  Stretton  -       -       -       -  - 

*  39 

29 

18 

19 

Draj'ton  ------ 

T  16 

t  16 

17 

20 

EUesmere  ------ 

22 

14 

tl6 

t  15 

Whitchurch  ----- 

38 

23 

21 

22 

Shifnal  -  

31 

28 

21 

*27 

Wellington  ------ 

26 

**  31 

*23 

*27 

Clun  ------- 

42 

29 

**  29 

22 

Madeley  ------ 

15 

13 

IG 

**  33 

Newport  ------ 

**  45 

**31 

18 

22 

Atcham  ------ 

ft  10 

ft  10 

ttll 

ft  12 

Sa'op 

25 

20 

18 

22 

II. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  out-relief  to  total  relief  (1905),  of 
persons  over  sixty  to  total  population  (1901),  and  of  paupers  over  s^ixty  to  total 
number  of  paupers  (1905),  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  (1901),  the  rateable  value 
per  head  (1904),  and  the  cost  of  paupers  per  head  of  population  (190o-4). 


Percentage 
of  Out-relief 
to  Total. 

Percentage 
of  Old 
Persons. 

Percentage 

of  Old 
Paupers. 

Persons 
per  Acre. 

Kateable 

Value 
per  Head. 

Cost  of 
Paupers 
per  Head. 

Bridgnorth 

62 

11-2 

*63 

•20 

£  s. 

6  13 

s.  d. 

**  7  3 

Church  Stretton 

t  56 

**13-9 

58 

t-11 

**  12  0 

6  5 

Drayton 

**  82 

11-3 

49 

•21 

9  3 

4  2 

EUesmere 

64 

11-2 

60 

■18 

9  4 

tt  3  7 

Whitchurch  - 

63 

tt9-l 

t  46 

■30 

10  6 

5  2 

Shifnal  - 

75 

10-7 

53 

■25 

8  15 

5  10 

Wellington 

75 

9-3 

56 

*  -72 

t  4  15 

4  7 

Cle  ..bury 

Gl 

10-4 

**  66 

•15 

5  18 

4  0 

Clun 

73 

120 

51 

tt  ■lo 

9  8 

5  6 

Madolcy  - 

80 

10-9 

51 

**  84 

tt  3  13 

4  8 

Oswestry 

68 

10-0 

tt  45 

•34 

7  8 

5  3 

Atcham  - 

it  18 

9-9 

50 

•38 

7  6 

4  10 

Salop 

66 

10-5 

53 

•27 

7  4 

5  0 

III. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  pauperism  of  each  of  the  seven  unions  at 
September  1st,  1903,  arranged  according  to  ages,  with  Atcham  added  as  a  contrast  in 
the  distribution  of  out  and  indoor  rel-ef    (Compare  Column  1  in  Table  II.) 


*  Highest  in  selected  unious.  t  Lowest  in  selected  unions. 

**  Highest  in  Salop.  ff  Lowest  in  Salop. 
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Children 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

under  16. 

16-59 

60— 

16-59 

60— 

Bridgnorth 

(In           -       -  - 

t  Out 

12 
62 

13 
3 

53 
51 

13 
22 

15 
90 

106 
218 

Church  Stretton 

(In  ... 
t  ( lut 

8 
18 

2 
2 

17 
15 

7 
12 

4 
31 

38 
78 

Drayton 

•* 

(In  ... 

2 

8 

16 

6 

6 

38 

I  Out 

76 

13 

30 

26 

75 

220 

Ellesmere 

(In          -       .  . 
I  Out 

9 
42 

4 
4 

20 
21 

4 
12 

20 
54 

57 
133 

Whitchurch 

(In  ... 
1  Out  ... 

26 
61 

o 

8 
2 

26 
25 

10 

17 

Q 
O 

53 

80 
158 

Shifnal 

(In  ... 

1 S 

X  O 

10 

22 

8 

9 

62 

t  Out  ... 

53 

12 

37 

22 

75 

199 

Wellington 

iln          -       -  . 

42 

19 

41 

29 

21 

152 

t  Out  ... 

96 

16 

77 

38 

168 

395 

Atcham 

.In          -       .  - 

86 

70 

151 

45 

53 

405 

1  Out  ... 

39 

6 

20 

10 

30 

105 

(iii.)    Wage  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  wages  current  in  the  various  unions. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  Atcham  Union,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  very  strictly  administered  as  regards  out-relief,  arc  not  higher  than  those 
paid  in  the  surrounding  unions.  In  Ellesmere,  Whitchurch,  and  Drayton  districts,  it 
is  customary  for  the  wives  of  labourers  to  be  engaged  in  milking  at  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  a 
week.  The  statement  in  most  of  the  unions  is  that  of  the  relieving  officers  ;  in  Atcham, 
Newport,  and  Chirbury  the  statements  ai-e  those  of  leading  farmers.  The  table 
should  be  compared  with  the  returns  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  in  his  Second  Report 
[Cd.  2376  ;  1905]  where  the  average  weekly  cash  wage  of  the  Shropshire  agricultural 
labourer  in  1902  is  given  as  14s.  8d.  and  his  total  earnings  as  18s. ;  of  men  in  charge 
of  horses  15s.  3d.  and  19s.  Id.  ;  of  cattlemen  15s.  7d.  and  19s.  4d  ;  of  shepherds 
16s.  Id.  and  20s,  4d.  respectively. 


District. 

Standard  Weekly 
Wage. 

Extras  for 

Wages  of 
Cowmen, 
Waggoner, 

and 
Shepherds, 
with  Cottage. 

Yearly 
Wage 

Supply  of  Labourers. 

With 
Cottage. 

Without 
Cottage. 

Harvest,  etc. 

of  Men 
Living  in. 

Bridgnorth 

.s.  d. 
13  0 

s.  d. 

*30/-  to  £2 

s.  d. 

16  0 

"  A  few  casuals  are  needed 
at  harvest." 

Church  Stretton 

14  0 

1 

1 

£12  to  £16 

"Generally  rather  scarce." 

Drayton  - 

15  0 

17  6 

♦  £3 

16  0 

"  Not  much  scarcity  except 
at  harvest." 

Ellesmere 
Whitchurch  - 

14  0 
to 

15  0 
13  0 

to 
15  0 

15  0 

to 

16  0 

15  0 
to 

16  0 

Not  fixed. 

*  £2,  with 
food. 

1 

16  0 

to 
18  0 

£15  to  £20 
(a  few  £25) 

"  No  complaint." 

Shifnal  - 

15  0 

*  £3 

? 

"  Better  than  two  or  three 
years  ago." 

Wellington 

j  13  0 
.'  to 
[  15  0 

*  £3 

? 

Atcham  - 

(  14  0 
15  0 
15  0 

I  £7  or  £8 
per  annum. 
*  .£3 

t£4 

15  0 

15/-  with  per- 
quisites 2/6 
15  6 

to 
18  0 



Newport 

15  0 

J£6  per  annum 

"There  is  a  scarcity." 

Chirbury        -       -  I  ■ 

14  0 

to 
16  0 

t.  £Q  10/-  to 
£7  10/- 

15  0 

to 
18  0 

£20  to  £30 

"No  scarcity,  l)nt  quality 
not  good." 

*  For  harvest  month,    t  Including  £1  for  hay  harvest.     i  Including  estimated  value  of  all  perquisites. 
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(iv.)   Eepobts  on  Various  Unions. 
(1)    Bridgnorth  Union. 


District. 

Population  (1901). 

4,095,1 

(2)  Bridgnorth: 

2,894 

„          St.  Mary  Magdalene  

2,763 

Oldbury   

226 

Quatford       -       -       -       -  -  

155 

Tasley  -  

73 

(3)  Worfield: 

940 

1,358 

240 

150 

73 

Wcrfield  

1,448 

Total  

14,415 

Bridgnorth. 

Outside  the  town  of  Bridgnorth  the  district  is  mainly  agricultural.  In  the  town 
there  are  carpet  works  employing  240  men  and  boys  and  180  women  and  girls, 
and  a  spinning  mill  with  seventy  employees.  Agricultural  wages  run  from  12s.  to 
16s.  a  week,  the  average  beino'  about  13s.  with  a  cottage.  Extra  money  at  harvest 
raises  the  wages  for  that  month  to  about  £1  a  week.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are 
done  by  casual  labourers  from  the  town  on  task- work,  and  some  people  walk  out 
regularly  fram  the  town  to  work  at  farms  near.  There  are  a  few  Irish  who  came 
over  for  harvest  work  and  have  stayed ;  not  many  come  over  regularly  now.  Not 
many  people  in  the  town  depend  on  casual  labour. 


Cottages  are  bad  in  some  parts  of  the  county — e.g.,  In  Claverley  parish  there  is 
a  "  bunch"  of  paupers  in  the  "  Alley."  The  cheapest  are  Is.  a  week  for  two  rooms. 
The  usual  rent  is  £4  a  year  for  cottage  and  garden.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  small 
rather  than  bad.    Not  so  many  people  keep  pigs  now  as  used  to. 


]  The  charities  in  Bridgnorth  consist  of :  Almshouses  accommodating  twelve 
women  ;  Palmer's  Hospital,  accommodating  ten  women  who  receive  4s.  a  week  and 
ho-ise  free,  but  have  to  be  removed  to  workhouse  when  they  become  bedridden. 
Other  charities  had  a  total  income  of  £160.  At  Chetton  there  are  two  cottages 
occupied  rent-free  by  paupers,  but  they  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  when  too  old 
to  look  after  themselves.  At  Alveley  there  is  a  "  Poor's  Kow,"  an  old  workhouse, 
usually  occupied  by  paupers  rent-free. 


The  great  majority  of  the  guardians  are  farmers.  The  others  are  :  five  clergy- 
men, a  carpet-factory  director,  an  auctioneer,  and  a  publican.  The  farmers  say 
there  is  plenty  of  Avork  for  people,  when  they  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the  work- 
house ;  but  this  is  not  alw^ays  true.  The  Board  is  not  much  troubled  by  applications 
from  able-bodied  men  ;  a  few  temporary  cases  of  bricklayers'  labourers,  etc.,  apply  in 
winter.  The  principal  cause  of  pauperism  is  old  age,  and  just  now  there  are  a  great 
many  old  people.  Before  the  Local  Government  Board  Circular  (Mr.  Chaplin's)  out- 
reUef  was  down  to  £12  a  week  ;  now  it  is  double.  The  Board  does  not  publish  a  hst 
(^f  paupers  with  its  financial  statement. 
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Ages  of  Outdoor  Paupers  at  September  14tii,  IKOr. 


To  29 

39 

49 

59 

G9 

79 

80  and  ove: 

Tutul. 

M. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

29 

12 

52 

F. 

0 

8 

4 

4 

33 

51 

14 

117 

Total 

1 

9 

5 

5 

40 

83 

2fi 

1G9 

Dependent  children  ----------  29 

Total  number  of  rt  lieved  -       -       -  198 

Total  amount  of  relief  £21  19s.  tjd. 

Amount  ordered  to  be  repaid   7?.  6(!. 

Number  and  Occupation  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Out-door  Paupers. 

Married  Sons.  Married  Daught  -rs    -       -       -       -  08 

General  labourers      -       -       -       -42  o-    i  n      i  *  a 

r%     1        1  1  bmqle  Daughters  Aivay. 

Dye-house  labourers  ----2  f         if  j 

Grooms  and  coachmen      -       -       -  9 

Waggoners  and  carters      -       -       -  ^  r\       *r'  ^  i 

04.  ^  1  Domestic  servants     .       .       .       -  i 

btationmaster    -----  1  ,  , 

x>  -1  1  ■,  Dressmaker      -       -       -       -       -  1 

Kailway  guard  -----  1   

Signalmen        .       ....  2  g 

Platelayer   1 

Stokers   2  o-    7    c        ^  tj 

-.4-11       •     J  •  ,  Single  oons  at  Home. 

Mill  engine  driver     .       .       .       .  \  ^ 

Blacksmiths   2 

Coalminers   3    General  labourers  ..--(> 

Quarryman  1    Carpenter  -  1 

Weaver  1    Tailor  -  1 

Butcher    ------    1    Idiot  -  1 

Tanner  i    Weak-minded   -       -       -       -       -  1 

Tinman    -  i  — 

French  polisher        -       -       -  1  10 

Spectacle  frame  maker      -       -       -  1 

Grocer's  traveller      -       .       .       .  i               Single  Daughters  at  Home. 

Postman  ------  i 

Soldier     ------  i  . 

Pen'^ioner   1    keeping  house  -----  4 

rensionei  ^    ^^.^  ^^^^^^        .....  2 

g2    Charwomen      -       -       -       -       -  2 

o'  1  o  A  Weak-minded  -  -  -  -  -  2 
Single  Sons  Away.   

General  labourer       .       -       .       -  3  ^'^ 

sTrva^t^lindoor)        -       -       -       -  1  Widowed  Daughters  at  Home. 

Policeman        -       -       -       -       -  1 

Soldier     -   1    Mill  hand  -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Sailor       ......  \    Charwoman      -       -       -       -       -  1 

8  2 

429.  2  D  2 
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Cases  of  Single  Sons  (at  home). 


Parish. 

Condition 
of  Pauper. 

Out-relicf. 

Observations. 

Chetton  -       -       .  - 

Man 
Wife 
Son 

64 
56 
13 

23.  6d. 

Out-relief  reduced  from  5s.,  because 
there  is  a  single  son  at  home  who 
works  at  stone-breaking  for  the 
Council  and  earns  16s. 

Eardington 

Widow 

72 

2s.  6d. 

Single  son  at  home,  farm  labourer. 

Chetton  .      -      -  - 

Widow 

83 

3s.  for  3 
months. 

Sons  :  one  single  at  home,  but 
with  b  oken  leg  ;  bricklayer  and 
groom  (married)  assist ;  one  (weak- 
minded)  in  Avorkhouse. 

Several  cases  were  mentioned  of  refusal  of  out- relief  where  there  were  one  or  two 
single  sons  at  home  ;  one  with  two  such  sons,  and  with  another  married  with  no  family  ; 
another  with  one  son  at  home  and  two  married,  neither  having  any  family,  while  the 
rent  is  paid  by  two  daughters  in  service ;  another  with  one  son,  a  waggoner,  at  home, 
and  two  married,  who  allow  their  mother  Is.  each ;  another  pertinacious  couple  have 
been  refused  several  times,  who  have  two  sons  at  home — loafers,  three  married  (one 
with  no  family  allowing  his  parents  Is.),  and  a  sixth  single  one  away. 
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(2)  Church  Stretton  Union. 


Parishes. 


Acton  Scott  - 
All  Stretton  - 
Cardington  - 
Church  Stretton 
Easthope 
Eaton  - 
Hope  Bowdler 
Leebotwood  - 
Little  Stretton 
Longnor 
Kushbury 
Shipton 

Sibdon  Garwood 
Smethcott  - 
"Wistanstow  - 
Woolstaston 


Total 


Odtdoor  Cases 
Michaelmas,  1906. 


2 
4 
7 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

2 
16 
1 


50 


The  union  is  small  in  population,  though  large  in  area,  and  the  guardian.s  are  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people.  They  attencl  the  meetings  fairly  well.  In  some 
parishes  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  candidate.  In  two  casual  elections  lately  there  were 
no  nominations  ;  there  are  a  few  big  farmers,  but  none  would  undertake  it  (Shipton). 

Church  Stretton  is  now  an  urban  district,  and  a  great  deal  of  building,  draining, 
etc.,  is  going  on.  The  boarding-houses  are  now,  however,  driving  away  the  older 
class  of  visitors  who  used  to  come  regularly.  The  district  is  being  developed  "as  a 
health  resort  and  the  doctors  are  said  to  send  patients  to  Shrewsbury  Infirmary  to  die, 
to  keep  down  the  death  rate  !  The  union  has  the  highest  rateable  value  per  head  in 
the  county,  about  the  lowest  population  per  acre,  and  the  highest  percentage  of  persons 
over  sixty.  This  curious  combination  results  from  its  being  composed  of  a  growing 
town  with  a  good  class  of  houses,  where  rents  are  rising  rapidly,  and  a  rural  district 
of  scattered  hill  farmers,  more  like  the  Welsh  country  than  like  the  rest  of  Shropshire. 
Pauperism  has  decreased  remarkably  in  the  last  thirty  years — from  39  to  19 
per  1,000,  but  the  Poor  Law  expenditure  per  head  of  population  is  high  — 6s.  5d.  as 
compared  with  5s.  for  the  county. 

There  are  some  300  or  400-acre  farms  on  the  boundary  of  the  union  ;  but  it  is 
the  small  ones  that  "  give  trouble."  The  hill  farmers  keep  sheep  and  breed  ponies 
for  the  mines.  Their  cattle  are  a  "  bad  cross  " — Welsh  and  Hereford.  The  men 
live  in  a  rough  way,  generally  working  themselves,  like  the  Welsh  farmers.  The 
young  people  leave.  There  is  a  shortage  of  labour  at  harvest  time,  and  even  ut  other 
times  it  is  scarce.  Marriages  are  not  so  common  as  they  were  and  local  festivities 
are  dying  out.  "  The  people  go  in  excursion  trains  now,  but  there  is  less  real 
enjoyment."  Farm  labourers  as  a  rule  receive  14s.  a  week  with  a  cottage  ;  at  harvest, 
perhaps,  18s.  without  food.    Some  "  live  in  "  at  £12  a  year  ;  some  higher,  up  to  £16. 

Cottages  on  the  whole  are  bad;  they  have  usually  a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and 
two  bedrooms ;  but  there  is  sometimes  only  one  bedroom,  and  some  have  only  two 
rooms.  The  parish  of  All  Stretton  is  especially  badly  off  in  this  respect ;  tliere  are  a 
good  many  squatters  at  a  nominal  rent  or  none.  There  are  also  some  bad  cottages 
in  the  hilly  parts — worse  in  this  union  than  in  any  other  near.  In  villages  the  usual 
rent  is  £4  to  £6.  The  cottagers  use  less  milk  than  formerly ;  it  all  goes  to  Church 
Stretton,  where  about  twenty  carts  come  in  in  summer.  Not  many  keep  pigs  now, 
but  most  keep  some  poultry. 
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The  relieving  officer  has  a  big  district,  and,  as  registrar,  has  walked  thirty- 
miles  to  register  a  birth  ;  if  a  shilling  is  sent  he  is  bound  to  go.  He  opposes  the 
guardians  sometimes  when  they  want  out-relief  for  their  own  parish  cases.  But  some 
out-relief,  he  thinks,  is  ineyitable  in  country  districts.  Winstanstow  {see  below)  is  an 
exceptional  parish,  as  its  guardian  who  is  a  grocer  strongly  favours  out-relief.  One 
landlord  who  dislikes  out-relief  lets  his  tenants  live  rent  free  when  they  are  put  on  the 
roll  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  action  of  the  guardians.  People  sometimes  apply 
in  order  that  pressure  may  be  put  on  their  sons  through  the  Poor  Law,  but  there  are 
not  many  cases  of  the  application  being  withdrawn  because  the  sons  come  forward. 
Some  tramps  have  to  be  sent  to  lodging-houses,  as  there  is  not  enough  accommodation 
for  them.  The  workhouse,  however,  is  not  at  all  full.  On  Saturday,  August  7th,  1907, 
there  were  thirty-one  inmates,  five  vagrants,  five  children.  There  are  fewer 
illegitimate  children  than  there  used  to  be. 


Cases  of  Single  Sons  {at  home). 


Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

All  Stretton  - 

Widow 

79 

s.  d. 
2  0 

An    adopted  son,    sometimes  at    home,  a 
builder's  labourer    making   about   22s.  a 
week. 

Little  Stretton 

ditto 

76 

2  6 

Son  at  work  hauling  coal,  making  18s. 

Eaton  - 

ditto 

82 

2  0 

Son,  farm  labourer,  single,  at  home. 

Leebotwood  - 

"  ditto 

Two  sons,  one  a  tramp,  the  other  "  no  good." 

Other  Cases  of  Sons,  etc. 

Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

Smethcott 

Widow 

75 

s.  d. 

2  0 

Illegitimate  son,  weak  in  mind,  living  with  her ; 
farm  labourer,  makes  9  s.  or  10s.  a  week. 
They  live  in  a  very  remote  spot. 

Winstanstow  - 

ditto 

72 

2  6 

A  grandson,  general  labourer,  lives  with  her. 
Three  sons  (away)  contribute  lOd.  each,  and 
say  the  grandson  ought  to  keep  her. 

Eaton  - 

ditto 

78 

2  0 

Lives  with  brother^  single,  farm  labourer. 

Cardington 

Man  1  Wife 

74 

4  0 

Illegitimate  son  (brewery  in  Manchester)  was 
giving  Is. ;  stopped  now. 

Widow 

79 

3  0 

Two  sons  (small  farmer  and  beer-house  keeper) 
contribute  Is.  each. 

Man 

74 

Able  to  work  on  farm  in  summer ;  probably 
not  able  in  winter.    Two  single  sons  farm 
labourers  (one  rather  dull  in  mind) ;  one  at 
Brockton,  other  quite  near  :  will  not  help. 

Eaton  - 

Widow 

72 

2  0 

Two  married  sons,  farm  labourers;  one  helps 
direct ;  other  has  family. 

Hope  Bowdler 

Man 

76 

2  0 

Farm  labourer,  was  able  to  make  fair  wage, 
saved  money  and  lost  it. 

Widow 

Two  sons  contribute  Is.  each  (milkseller  here 
and  labourer  away). 

Woolstaston  - 

ditto 

73 

3  0 

Son  has  fourteen  or  fifteen  children. 

Eaton  - 

ditto 

65 

2  0 

Son,  farm  labourer,  weak  in  mind,  lives  in. 
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WiNSTANSTOW  PARISH. 

All  Cases  of  Sons. 


Condition  of  Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

Widow  -       -       -  - 

81 

s.  d. 

2  0 

Won  (away)  help-*. 

Ditto    -       -       -  - 

74 

2  G 

No  son  at  home. 

Ditto     -       -       -  - 

72 

2  G 

Throe  sons  (away)  repay  lOd.  each.    Grandson  (22)  lives 
with  her,  and  the  sons  say  he  ought  to  keep  her. 

Ditto    .       -       -  - 

73 

2  0 

Son  in  neighbourhood.    (This  woman's  husband  had  a  wife 
living  when  ho  married  her,  but  was  not  prosecuted). 

Ditto    -       -       -  - 

84 

2  0 

Does  some  work  ;  lives  with  son-in-law  with  large  family  ; 
her  sons  are  "no  use." 

Widower 

83 

2  6 

Son  farm  labourer,  with  family. 

Man,  wife 

53 

4  0 

Young  sons  in  service,  earning  6s.  or  so  a  week. 
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(3)    Market  Drayton  Union. 


Parish. 

Population  (1901). 

Outdoor  Cases. 
Michaelmas  1906. 

311 

 . 

1 

725 

12 

Cheswardine  

821 

6 

Childs  Ercall  

392 

1 

Drayton  

5,167 

8S 

689 

15 

Hodnet  -       -       -       -       -  - 

1,509 

7 

Moreton  Say  ------- 

858 

3 

797 

o 

Norton-in-Hales  ------ 

381 

Stoke-upon-Tern  

730 

8 

Tittenley  -  

38 

Tyrley  -  

689 

4 

Woore  

812 

8 

Total       -       .  - 

13,849 

150 

The  late  chairman  of  the  union  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Atcham  policy, 
except  as  regards  widows  with  young  children.  He  used  to  go  and  study  unions 
where  out-relief  was  low.  There  is  one  extreme  case  in  the  union  where  a  woman 
with  eight  children  is  given  10s.  a  week  in  order  to  keep  her  from  needing  to  work. 
There  was  one  case  in  Little  Drayton  where  a  widow  with  three  children  had 
£20  insurance  money  and  applied  for  out-relief  It  was  refused  until  the  money 
should  be  spent — and  before  that  time  she  had  found  enough  charing  to  make  her 
independent.  Her  husband  had  been  good  to  her  and  she  was  disinclined  to  exert 
herself  But  now  the  children  are  better  kept  than  they  were  in  her  husband's 
life-time. 

Many  old  people  have  been  left  alone  of  late  years  by  their  children  going  away 
to  large  towns,  and  these  get  out-relief  A  good  many  of  the  guardians  think  old-age 
pensions  are  coming  sooner  or  later,  and  regard  the  Local  Government  Board 
Circular  as  paving  the  way  for  it.  The  relieving  officer  has  not  so  hard  a  fight  now 
to  keep  down  out-relief  as  just  after  the  death  of  the  late  chairman.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  convince  the  guardians  that  out-relief  is  not  cheaper  than  the  House.  The  test  of 
the  House  is  not  so  much  used  as  it  was.  A  prominent  farmer  in  the  district  stated 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  guardians  to  give  out-relief  to  old  people  with  single 
sons  at  home  working  on  the  land,  and  that  this  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  sons 
from  going  away,  but  an  examination  of  the  relieving  officer's  books  did  not  support 
this  statement  as  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  board.  And  as  the  same  gentleman 
said  there  was  not  much  scarcity  of  labour  except  when  the  roots  are  being  got  in, 
such  a  policy  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary. 

The  farm  labourer  gets  as  a  rule  15s.  a  week  with  a  cottage,  or  17s.  6d.  without; 
stockmen  and  waggoners  get  16s.  with  a  cottage.  This  has  not  changed  lately.  But 
in  Hodnet  parish  it  is  usually  17s.  ^vith  cottage.  Farmers  say,  counting  everything, 
the  earnings  equal  £1  a  week.  The  cottages  are  mostly  old,  but  not  bad.  Harvest 
money  runs  at  30s.  extra  for  a  month.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  done  by  taskwork. 
There  are  few  extra  men  at  harvest.  It  is  difficult  to  get  casual  labour.  Farmers 
do  not  noAv  employ  so  many  regular  hands  as  they  did.  There  is  no  hilly  country  in 
the  union.  All  the  farms  are  big.  Dairy  farms  are  increasing  and  they  require  less 
labour.  In  Clieshir-e  and  the  parts  of  Shropshire  near  it,  which  are  becoming  more  a 
dairy  district,  living-in  is  increasing.  Men  are  sometimes  engaged  on  condition  that 
their  wives  shall  niilk  at  2s.  6d.  a  week ;  the  women  object  to  such  work  because  it  is 
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rough  on  their  clothes  and  boots  ;  they  wouhl  not  take  it  on  if  free.  Women  also  do 
turnip-topping  (separately  or  with  their  husbands)  and  women  and  children  help  at 
the  potatoes,  but  they  are  not  much  employed  except  at  milking.  The  men  will  not 
learn  hedge-laying,  etc.,  now  ;  tlie  officer  knows  an  old  man  who  can  get  more  work 
at  this  than  he  can  do  ;  he  earns  £1  a  week,  working  short  days,  while  his  three  sons  are 
getting  16s.  each  at  ordinary  work.  There  was  a  tendency  to  separation  of  interests 
between  farmers  and  men,  due  to  agitation  for  higher  wages,  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
now.  But  the  old  "  extras  "  have  died  away.  The  men  are  more  independent  now. 
Most  of  them  keep  pigs. 

In  Childs  Ercall  parish  there  is  no  public-house,  and  a  better  class  of  men  than 
usual.  In  Adderley  a  public-house  was  lately  closed  and  the  looser  men,  finding  the 
place  too  dull,  moved  off.  Those  who  remain  take  an  interest  in  their  gardens. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  bad  slum  property  in  Little  Drayton;  rent  £5  to  £6  10s., 
rates  not  paid  by  the  landlord.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cottages  and  no  gardens 
to  speak  of.    There  are  a  good  many  "  border-line  "  imbecile  cases  there. 

People  have  been  helping  men  to  go  to  Canada  without  their  families,  and  some 
neglect  their  families  when  they  reach  there,  sending  back  bad  reports  to  explain  their 
sending  no  money.  Those  who  sent  them  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  Poor  Law 
could  reach  the  men  in  Canada.  The  farmers  are  a  majority  on  the  board,  but  do  not 
attend  so  regularly  as  the  other  members,  as  they  live  further  olf.  New  guardians 
are  inclined  to  be  generous,  especially  to  people  of  their  own  parish ;  they  feel 
encouraged  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Circular.  The  older  members  remonstrate. 
A  few  old  men  go  into  the  House  in  winter  and  work  outside  in  sunmier  ;  but 
there  is  less  difference  than  there  was  between  the  summer  and  winter  numbers  in  the 
House.  Casual  men  find  work  on  potatoes  and  turnips  in  winter.  Illegitimate 
children  are  fewer  than  they  were,  but  the  birth-rate  as  a  whole  is  going  down. 
In  some  cases  out-relief  is  paid  to  the  wife  where  the  husband  is  in  prison  for  non- 
payment of  rates. 

Cases  of  Sons  repaying. 


Parish. 

Condition 
of  Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

Moreton  Say  - 

Widow 

70 

33. 

Son,  mai-ried,  no  family,  earns  I7s.  ;  repays  Is. 
,,        ,,       2  children,     „    15s.  ;      „  6d. 

1  child,        „    15s. ;      „  6d. 

Drayton  -       -  - 

Widow- 

67 

2s. 

Son,  married,  2  children,  earns  15s.  with  cottage  ; 
repays  Is.    Son,  married,  6  children. 

Cheswardine 

Widower 

74 

Is.  6d. 

Son,  farm  labourer,  married,  no  family,  earns  l.'s.  ; 
offers  Is.  Son,  farm  labourer,  married,  2  children, 
15p.  ;  offers  6d. 

Drayton  - 

Widow 

72 

Is.  and 
Is,  in 
kind. 

Son,  farm  labourer,  2  children,  earns  15s.  with  cot- 
tage ;  repays  Is.    Son^  seven  children,  earns  17s. 

Ashley 

Widower 

82 

4s. 

Son,  farm  labourer,  no  young  children,  earns  16s.  ; 
repays  Is.    This  case  now  ofT. 

Hinstock  -       -  - 

Man 
Wife 

80 
74 

3s. 

Three  step-sons  —  labourer   in   Stoke    earns  26s. f. 
labourer  in  Crewe  earns  23s.,  repay  Is.  each  : 
labourer  in  Bolton  earns  4s.  a  day. 

Hodnet  - 

Widow 

73 

3s.  6d. 

Son,  laundry  proprietor  in  London,  with  1  child,  re- 
pays 2s.  (»d.  Sod,  coachman,  with  2  children,  earn- 
ing 25s.,  repays  Is. 

Tyrley     -  - 

Man 
Wife 

72 

G8 

Gs.  6d. 

Son,  farm  labourer,  earning  16s.,  lives  at  home,  pay- 
ing 10s.  board  and  lodgings ;  repays  Is.  Son, 
coachman,  2  children,  earns  26s.  ;  repays  Is.  6d. 
Son,  giMom,  repays  is.  6d.  Son,  gardener,  earns 
22s. ;  repays  Is.  6d.  Sod,  labourer,  2  children, 
repays  6d. 

Drayton  - 

Widow 

73 

2s. 

Son,  tailor  at  Leamington,  earns  30s.  (but  not  all 
the  year  round),  4  children  ;  repays  Is.  Son, 
casual  labourer,  3s.  a  day,  2  children  ;  repays  Is. 

Stoke 

Man 
Wife 

73 
66 

4s.  6d. 

Son  has  small  farm  (14  acres)  and  works  for  another 
man  at  16s.;  has  no  children  at  home.  Son,  casual 
railway  labourer,  earning  24s.  in  a  full  week.  Son, 
farm  labourer,  earning  15s.  with  cottage,  3  chil- 
dren. Son,  farm  labourer,  earning  15s.  with  cot- 
tage, no  children.  These  repay  Is.  each.  Son, 
carter,  earning  17s.,  1  child. 
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(4)  Ellesmere  XJniov. 

Ellesmere  and  Whitchurch  Unions  are  situated  in  a  prosperous  region  of  dairy- 
farms  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and  while  in  Whitchurch  the 
pauperism  is  not  strikingly  low,  being  equal  to  the  average  for  Shropshire,  in 
Ellesmere  it  is  distinctly  below  the  average,  and  is  the  lowest  of  the  selected  unions. 

{a)  Hanmer  District  (Flint). 


Parish. 


Bettisfield  - 

Bromington  - 

Bangor 

Halghton 

Hanixer 

Overton 

Penley 

Tybroughton 

Willington  - 

Worthenbury 


Population  (1901). 


384 
624 
508 
383 
404 
1,111 
319 
183 
273 
441 


4.631 


Outdoor  Relief,  Lady-day,  1907. 


Cases. 


4 
5 
5 
2 
11 

1 
3 

2 


33 


Individuals. 


4 
5 
5 
2 
15 

1 
S 

9 


44 


These  parishes  are  all  purely  agricultural.  Rents  are  low  in  the  district,  one 
man  paying  £1  10s.  a  year  for  two  rooms.  The  officer  could  not,  however,  say  much 
about  general  conditions,  as  he  had  only  just  been  appointed  to  the  work. 

Particulars  were  given  of  cases  with  married  sons,  some  of  whom  helped.  In 
one  case  three  sons  paid  6d.  each  to  make  up  out-relief.  Is.  6d.  In  another,  two 
sons,  farm  labourers,  with  four  or  five  children,  earning  15s.  each,  paid  6d.  each. 

{b)  Ellesmere  District. 


Parish. 


Population  (190r 


Baschurch 

Cockshutt  

Ellesmere  (Rural)    -       -       -       -  .  - 

,,       (Urban)  ------ 

Hadnal  - 

Hoodley  - 

•Great  Ness  ------- 

Xittle  Ness  

Mynddle        -       -       -.  - 

iPetton  

Welshampton  ------- 

Total 


Outdoor  Relief, 
Lady-day,  1907. 


1,457 
656 
2,935 
1,945 
564 
291 
526 
274 
675 
44 
489 


Cases. 


5 
18 
20 
1 
1 
4 

9 


9,856 


68 


Individuals. 


14 
9 
29 
27 
1 
1 
6 
2 


104 


This  district  is  mainly  agricultural ;  Ellesmere  is  the  only  town,  and  many  of  the 
people  living  there  go  out  to  work  on  farms.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dairy  farming, 
mainly  for  cheese,  and  land  is  now  being  laid  down  in  pasture  for  this  purpose, 
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Some  of  the  farms  are  over  300  acres.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  barley ;  it  used 
to  be  a  noted  place  for  malt.  Farm  rents  are  lower  on  the  big  estates  than  on  the 
smaller  ones,  and  there  are  sometimes  fifty  to  100  applicants  for  a  farm  on  one  of 
the  former. 

Farm  labourers  get  14s.  to  15s.  with  cottage;    15s.  to  16s.  without  cottage. 
Harvest  extras  are  not  now  so  much  as  they  were  ;  something  extra  is  paid,  but  not 
a  settled  amount.    They  get  potatoes  and  a  good  deal  of  milk  free.    A  good  many 
men  live  in,  getting  £15  to  £20  with  board  ;  in  a  good  case,  £25.    Dairymaids  get 
£10  to  £25  ;  a  first-class  maid  £30  with  board.    These  mostly  work  at  cheese-making. 
Milking  is  often  done  by  the  labourers'  wives  at  3s.  6d.  a  week  during  the  milking 
season,  but  women  do  not  do  field  work  now.    Root  crops  are  not  much  grown  for 
j  market— only  for  people's  own  use.    On  the  bigger  farms  they  may  take  on  extra 
I  men  for  this.    There  are  not  so  many  men  employed  now  as  there  used  to  be  in  the 
'  days  of  reaping. 

j         Cottages  are  cheap  and  mostly  in  fair  repair.    But  in  most  villages  there  are 
'  none  to  let,  ^nd  some  ai'e  dilapidated  past  repair.    In  many  cases  an  old  farmhouse 
has  been  turned  into  two  or  three  cottages.    A  farmer,  as  a  rule,  will  wait  till  a  widow 
has  got  another  cottage  befoi'e  making  her  go  out  to  make  room  for  a  new  man. 
Young  people  go  away,  but  there  is  no  complaint  of  lack  of  labour.     There  is, 
however,  a  lack  of  maidservants,  whose  wages  have  therefore  risen.    There  are  a  good 
j   many  small  holdmgs  under  Lord  Brownlow.    As  a  rule  the  cottager  keeps  a  pig  or 
'   two,  and  makes  his  rent  out  of  them.    The  relieving  officer  had  not  heard  of  the 
Compensation  Act  having  any  effect  in  depriving  old  men  of  work.    Some  work  up 
to  seventy-five  or  eighty.    Very  few  of  the  people  brew  or  bake  now.    They  get  beer 
at  harvest,  but  it  is  not  a  drunken  district,  and  many  of  the  farms  have  no  public- 
houses  near.    A  good  many  men  are  in  clubs ;  many  local  clubs,  however,  have 
broken  up. 

Ellesmere  is  one  of  the  parishes  sharing  in  the  Phillips  charity,  which  distributes 
about  £110  a  year,  and  the  other  charities  amount  to  about  £80.  Several  widows  get 
2s.  6d.  out-relief,  and  Is.  from  this  source.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  private  charity 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  district.    One  nobleman  is  said  to  give  £400  to  £500  a  year 

Relief  is  administered  by  the  board  according  to  a  stringent  set  of  rules,  with 
the  result  that  pauperism  has  declined  in  the  last  thirty  years  from  22  to  15  per 
1,000.  In  this  district,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  there  were  no  relief  cases  with  single 
sons  living  at  home. 

EULES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OuT-EeLIEF,  EtC. 

I.  — Out-Eelief  to  be  refused  to  : — 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  men  and  women. 

(b)  Able-bodied  widows  with  one  child,  and  that  more  than  18  months  old. 

(c)  Persons  residing  with  relatives,  when  the  united  income  of  the  family  is  suffi(^ent  for  the 

support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  relatives  are  liable  by  law  to  support  the 
applicant  or  not. 

(d)  Persons  pauperised  by  their  own  misconduct,  improvidence,  or  intemperance. 

(e)  Persons  living  in  houses  reported  by  the  sanitary  authority  as  not  fit  for  habitation,  or  witb 

inadequate  accommodation. 

(/)  Persons  whose  children  are  in  a  destitute  or  neglected  state. 

(g)  Persons  non-resident  in  union.  > 

(A)  Persons  occupying  habitation  exceeding  £Q  rent  rural,  and  £7  urban,  or  with  more  than; 
half  an  acre  of  land  attached. 

(i)  Persons  whose  children  or  grand-children  are  believed  to  be  able  to  maintain  them. 

II.  — Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  for  a  longer  period  than  fourteen  weeks  at  a  time  : 
or,  in  case  of  sickness,  four  weeks. 

III.  — That  no  medical  extras  be  allowed  unless  the  application  be  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the 
medical  officer  setting  forth  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease,  the  article  ordered,  and  the  period  for  which 
the  recommendation  is  made.  That  every  recommendation  made  by  the  medical  officer  be  brought  up  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  for  examination,  consideration,  and  decision. 

429.  2  E  2 
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IV.  — That  the  maximum  scale  of  relief  for  adults  be  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  each  person  from  Lady-Day  to 
Michaelmas,  and  3s.  per  week  for  each  person  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day  ;  and  that  the  scale  of  relief  for 
a  widow  with  children  be  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  during  such  periods,  respectively,  for  each  child,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases. 

V.  — Kelief  to  married  couples  not  to  exceed  5s.  per  week. 

VI.  — That  the  relieving  officer  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  not  give  a  medical  order  unless  he  has  himself 
visited  the  case  and  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 

VIL — All  applications  to  be  made  in  person  if  able — to  the  Board  if  possible ;  otherwise,  by  a  member 
of  the  applicant's  family  to  the  relieving  officer. 

VIIL — In  cases  where  there  has  been  no  order  of  the  board  of  guardians,  meat,  stimulants,  etc., 
recommended  by  the  medical  officers,  should  only  be  given  by  way  of  loan  by  the  relieving  officers,  except  to 
such  applicants  as  are  ascertained,  by  previous  inquiry,  to  be  destitute. 

IX.  — Relieving  officers  to  take  relief  personally  to  such  outdoor  paupers  as  may  be  unable  to  receive  it 
elsewhere  than  at  their  homes,  and  to  check,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  practice  of  passing  relief 
through  the  hands  of  neighbours,  strangers,  or  children. 

X.  — That  in  any  special  case  in  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  deviate  from  these  Rules,  the  proposal  to 
be  brought  before  the  board,  after  due  notice  in  accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders,  for  consideration  and 
determination. 

XL — Funeral  expenses  to  be  wholly  paid  by  the  board  or  no  part. 
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Parish. 


Agden  - 

Bickley 

Bradley 

Chidlow 

Chorlton 

Cuddington  - 

Duckington  - 

Edge  - 

Hampton 

Ightfield 

Iscoyd 

Larkton 

Macefen 

Malpas 

Marbury 

Newton 

Norbury 

Oldcastle 

Overton 

Stockton 

Threapwood 

Tushingham 

Whitchurch  (Rural) 

„        (Urban  ) 
Wigland 
Wirswall 
Wychough  - 

Total 


Outdoor  Cases, 
Lady-day,  1907. 


14 
43 

5 

9 


83 


The  union  includes  parts  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Flint,  and  forty  different 
authorities  have  control  of  parts  of  it  for  various  purposes — from  archbishops  down- 
wards !  The  relieving  officer  is  the  only  one  whose  authority  runs  in  all  three 
counties. 


The  Board  consists  of : — 

Malpas  Rural  District  Council : 

Farmers    -  16 

Retired  Army  officer  -------  1 

Gentleman       --------  i 

Clergyman        -       -       -       -       -       -       -  -1 

Soap  manufacturer    -------  1 

Draper      -       -       .       -               _       .        _       .  i 

Whitchurch  Rural  District  Council : 

Farmers    -       --       --       --       --  7 

Estate  agent     --------  i 

Clergyman        --------  i 
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Whitchurch  Urban  Guardians  : 

Retired  and  independent   ------  3 

Lawyer  \ 
Timber  merchant  1 
Foundry  proprietor   -       -       -       .        .       _       _  1 
Publican  --------_x 

Farmer  - 

Insurance  agent        -       -       -       -       -       -  -1 

Overton  Rural  District  (Flint) : 

Retired  Army  officer  -       -       -       -       -  .  1 

There  is  as  a  rule  a  good  attendance  of  guardians,  and  they  seldom  have  a 
difference  of  opinion.  There  used  to  be  a  clergyman  who  objected  altogether  to  out- 
relief,  but  he  is  off  now.  Not  many  cases  are  refused  ;  some  are  offered  the  House. 
About  six  applications  a  month  are  made.  Last  meeting  (end  of  August,  1907)  there 
was  one  ;  next  (middle  of  September)  there  are  to  be  six.  In  the  middle  of  August  115 
persons  were  relieved,  the  lowest  number  in  the  present  officer's  experience.  Winter 
will  raise  the  numbers,  especially  if  there  is  a  long  frost.  The  prefixed  table  shows 
that  several  parishes,  some  of  them  fairly  large,  are  at  present  entirely  free  from 
pauperism,  whether  outdoor  or  indoor ;  neither  the  clerk  nor  the  relieving  officer 
could  suggest  any  special  reason  for  this.  Ightfield,  Iscoyd  and  Malpas  at  one  time 
cost  eight  to  ten  times  as  much  in  out-relief  as  they  do  at  present. 

The  district  is  almost  purely  agricultural,  the  only  works  being  a  foundry  at 
Whitchurch.  It  is  entirely  a  dairy  district,  and  there  is  "  the  biggest  cheese  fair  in 
the  world "  in  November,  A  good  deal  of  land  has  been  laid  down  in  grass  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  Farm  labourers  get  as  a  rule  15s.  or  16s.  without  a  cottage;  if 
there  is  a  cottage  2s.  is  deducted.  Cowmen  and  waggoners  get  16s.  At  harvest 
time  they  get  about  £2  extra  for  the  month,  and  on  most  farms  they  have  so  many 
rows  of  potatoes.  The  cottages  are  mostly  in  good  repair,  and  most  of  the  people 
keep  pigs.  On  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley's  estate  in  the  Cheshire  part  of  the  union 
most  of  them  have  a  bit  of  land  and  keep  a  cow  or  two,  some  three.  The  men 
and  their  wives  do  milking,  the  women  getting  3s.  a  week  ;  but  women  do  not  work 
in  the  fields  except  to  help  their  husbands  to  get  in  the. potatoes.  A  good  dairymaid 
gets  £18  to  £25  with  board  ;  as  a  rule  the  farmer's  wife  makes  the  cheese.  The 
cottagers  make  butter  and  sell  it  to  higglers  from  Manchester, 

Whitchurch,  like  Ellesmere,  receives  £110  annually  from  the  Phillips  charity. 
"  There  are  no  fixed  pensions  ;  deserving  cases  are  enquired  into,  and  each  dealt  with 
on  its  merits,  and  when  necessary,  substantial  assistance  is  given," 


The  only  Poor  Law  cases  discovered  which  could  be  described  as  cases  of  single 
sons  at  home  were : — 


Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Ightfield         -       -    ■  - 

Widow 

64 

2s. 

Son,  single,  farm  labourer,  sleeps  at 
home,  earning  8s.  a  week  with 
food. 

Whitchurch  (Eural) 

Man 
Wife 

71 

75 

5s. 

Son  (40),  single,  farm  labourer,  lives 
at  home,  but  shifts  about  from  one 
job  to  another. 

Threap  "Tooi 

Widow 

55 

5.S. 

but  now  off, 
and  trying 
to  do  with- 
fm^  relief. 

Son  (20),  chauflfeur,  pays  half  rent. 
Son  (17),  farm  labourer;  sleeps 
at  home  ;  earns  £\2  a  year 
Avit'i  food. 
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The  following  are  cases  of  single  sons  away  ;  or  at  home,  but  with  others  in  the 
family ;  or  repaying  relief : — 


Parish. 

Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Wigland 

Widow 
5  children 

U 

8s. 

Son  (16),  in  service  at  £A0  a  year. 
J)    (13))  ))  )) 

Marbury 

Widow 
2  children 

51 

7s. 

Son  (16),  farm  labourer,  £8  a  year. 
Four  daughters  in  domestic  ser- 
vice :  2  pay  Is.  3d.  each  ;  2  Is.  each. 

Whitchurch  (Rural) 

Widow 

54 

2s. 

Sons,  farm  labourers,  pay  Is.,  6d.,  6d. 
(2  single;  1  married  with  1  child). 

Widow 
3  children 

44 

5s. 

Makes  3s.  a  week  by  milking  :  3  sons, 
farm  labourers,  1  earning  14?., 
others  10s.  to  12s. 
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(6)  Shifnal  Union. 

Skifnal  and  Wellington  Unions  lie  to  the  east  of  Shrewsbury,  and  border  on  the 
Staffordshire  "  black  country."  Wellington  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  Shifnal 
to  a  less  extent,  a  mining  and  industrial  district,  and  in  both  the  rate  of  pauperism  is 
above  the  county  average— in  each  case  twenty-seven  per  1,000. 


Parish. 

Population  (1901) 

Outdoor  Relief 
Lady-day,  1907. 

Cases. 

Individuals. 

1,134 

16 

31 

140 

1 

4 

325 

7 

10 

Blymhill  

522 

4 

12 

Boningball  -  -  

182 

A 
t: 

K 

Boscobel  ------- 

Donington  ------- 

404 

7 

13 

Kemberton  

238 

3 

5 

PateshuU  ------- 

222 

1 

1 

Priorslee  ------- 

2,930 

50 

89 

Byton 

121 

SherifFhales  -       .       -       -  .  - 

695 

9 

10 

Shifnal  -  

3,321 

48 

70 

Stockton   

473 

  « 

Sutton  Maddock  

340 

Tong  -       -       -       -       -       -       -   -  - 

436 

3 

7 

Weston       -       -       -       -  .  - 

301 

Total     -    ■  - 

11,801 

153 

257 

The  district  is  mainly  agricultural,  except  Priorslee,  which  has  collieries. 
Colliers  also  live  in  Shifnal  and  work  at  Priorslee.  The  only  industry  in  Shifnal 
is  a  chain-work  employing  about  100  men.  Ordinary  farm  labourers  get  15s. 
a  week,  without  a  cottage  as  a  rule.  For  the  harvest  month  they  get  5s.  a  day  ; 
some  are  taken  on  at  £1  a  week  with  food.  Potatoes  and  turnips  as  a  rule 
are  done  by  task  work,  and  some  of  the  men  get  their  wives  and  childi'en  to  help. 
Shepherds,  cowmen  and  waggoners  get  I8s.  with  cottage.  The  usual  rent  of  a 
cottage  is  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Some  are  2s.,  but  these  are  small,  three  rooms  with  a 
small  back  kitchen.  Some  again  are  3s.  6d.,  five  rooms  with  a  sculler}''.  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slayney's  and  Lord  Bradford's  cottages  are  the  best.  The  worst  are  those 
from  which  a  return  is  expected  on  money  invested  in  them,  e.g.,  a  butcher  in  town 
has  a  dozen  at  2s.  and  a  lady  eight  or  ten,  some  at  Is.  9d.  The  country  ones  are 
better  than  the  town  ones,  but  a  good  many  farm  labourers  live  in  Shifnal,  The 
biggest  farm  is  700  acres,  employing  about  a  dozen  men  ;  there  are  a  good  many 
about  400  acres,  and  so  down  to  100  ;  and  some  small  holdings.  The  farmers  have 
not  complained  so  much  lately  of  lack  of  men  as  they  did  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Young  men  go  to  the  towns,  but  they  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  back. 

Farmers  vary  very  much  with  regard  to  out-relief  Some  look  well  after  the 
people  of  their  own  parish,  while  others  are  inclined  to  cut  it  down.  The  worst 
guardians,  the  officer  thought,  are  insurance  agents  and  tradesmen,  who  support 
people  who  owe  them  money ! 

There  was  one  noticeable  case  of  the  stoppage  of  out-relief  A  man  with  five 
children  (who  had  been  an  ironworker,  and  was  in  two  or  three  clubs)  got  7s.  6d.  a 
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week  for  over  two  years,  saying  he  was  unable  to  work.    The  officer  persistently  ; 
questioned  the  case  and  at  last  got  the  Board  to  offer  the  House,  whereupon  the  man 
made  an  effort  and  started  as  a  grocer,  and  got  on  all  right. 

In  Albrighton  parish  (population  1,134)  there  are  sixteen  cases  of  out-relief, 
involving  thirty-one  individuals,  and  the  average  amount  per  head  is  only  Is.  5d. 
weekly.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  charity  in  the 
neighbourhood — e.g.,  a  widow  of  70  who  receives  2s.  out-relief  is  known  to  receive 
2s.  regularly  from  a  gentleman.  In  Beckbury  parish  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
seven  cases,  ten  individuals — average  2s.  3d.  per  head  weekly. 

The  Compensation  Act,  the  relieving  officer  thought,  is  driving  out  the  elderly 
,  men  from  farm  work  e.g.,  a  widower  (76)  in  Shifnal  receives  2s.  a  week.    He  is  able 
j  to  work,  but  the  farmers  won't  have  him.    He  lives  Avith  a  daughter,  married  to  a 
farm  labourer,  and  has  three  married  sons,  farm  labourers,  with  six,  three,  and  two 
^  children,  who  repay  6d.  each  ;  another  son  is  a  platelayer  with  eight  children. 

A  man  of  85  and  his  wife  (80),  receiving  5s.  out-relief,  live  at  S.,  with  a  married 
i  son  (no  family)  who  holds  25  acres  under  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney.    He  used  to  do 
I  carting  for  W.  Corporation,  but  the  work  is  now  done  by  an  endless  rope — hence  he 
is  unable  to  keep  his  parents  as  he  used  to. 

A  married  man  (65)  in  Shifnal  has  2s.  6d.  a  week  ;  he  has  been  on  relief  for 
many  years,  suffering  from  heart  disease,  but  has  brouglit  up  a  family  of  daughters, 
who  are  all  now  married,  and  help  him. 

"  Single  Son  "  Cases. 


Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Donington 

Widow 
4  dependent 
children  (1 
boy  of  13). 

50 

4s. 

[Son  married  ;  daughter  in  service.]  Three 
single  sons  at  home.  All  four  sons  work 
on  the  same  farm,  where  their  father  also 
worked,  and  occupy  his  cottage  (four 
rooms) ;  thej'  used  to  have  it  rent  free 
(relieving  officer  does  not  know  whether 
that  is  so  now). 

Eelieving  officer  thinks  they  could  do  with- 
out relief. 

Sheriffhales     -       -  - 

Widow 

78 

2s. 

Son  (single),  working  at  £\  a  week, 
at  home. 

Shifnal    -       -       -  . 

Widower  - 

76 

2s.  6d. 

Son  (single),  farm  labourer  at  12s.  a  week, 
at  home. 

Do.     -              -  - 

Widow 
3  dependent 
children. 

45 

4s.  6d. 

Son  (single,  20),  painter,  at  home ;  son 
(single,  18),  coachbuilder's  apprentice,  at 
home.  [Son  mariied,  3  children,  painter ; 
2  married  daughters.] 

Priorslee 

Widow 

71 

Is.  6d. 

Son  (single),  ironworker  at  2s.  6d.  a  day, 
at  home.    Another  son  helps. 

Do.     -       -       -  - 

Man 
Wife 

64 
64 

3s.  6d. 

Son  (single),  collier,  at  home ;  "  not  much 
good." 

429 
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Cases  of  Sons  Assisting, 


Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Albrighton 

Widow 

66 

Is.  6d. 

Son,  married,  with  family,  general  labourer, 
assists. 

Beckbury  - 

Widow 
3  dependent 
children;  1 
in  House 

46 

3s. 

Son,  single  (26),  farm  labourer,  assists ;  son, 
married  (24),  assists;  san  (16),  in  farm 
service;  son  (20),  soldier;  daughter  (14), 
in  service. 

Beckbury  - 

Man  - 
Wife 

— 

5s. 

Was  farmer  with  150  acres.  Son  assists  ; 
was  getting  30s.  a  week  as  bailiff  to  his 

implo    wno         now   m    niffipnltif^c;  -  nnw 

earning  18s. 

Blvmhill 

JlJil  y  111  LJi.1.1 

IVTiin 

iM-d.il 

^Vife 

/  0 

4.Q     (\f\  nnri 

Is.  9d.  meat. 

estate,  at  20s.  to  22s.  weekly,  assists. 

Do.       -      -  .  - 

Widow 

77 

2s.  6d. 

Lives  with  daughter  married  to  labourer  on 
Lord  B.'s  estate  ;  son,  coachman,  assists. 

Priorslee  - 

Widow- 

87 

2s.  6d. 

Lives  with  ■  relative,  M'ho  gets  something 
from  her  son,  working  on  the  canal. 

Shifnal'  .  -  - 

Man  - 
Wife  - 
Daughter  - 

78 

4s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 

Son  pays  rent.  There  are  three  ethers,  but 
he  .savs  he  doesn't  know  wHere  tViev  are 

Cripple. 

Do.       -      -  . 

Man 
Wife 

78 
72 

4s.  6d. 

Son,  carter,  two  sons  farm  labourers,  all 
married,  assist.  Other  son,  platelayer, 
with  ten  children. 

Sheriffhales 

Widow 

78 

2s. 

Son,  married,  farm  labourer,  assists. 

Shifnal 

Man  - 
Wife 

67 

4-. 

S,on,  cabinet  maker,  repays  Is.  and  helps 
besides.  Other  son  farm  labourer  and 
collier.    Both  married. 

Other  Cases. 

Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Priorslee  ^  -  ^     -  ■ 

Man  - 
Wife  - 

77 
73 

.  4s.  6d. 

■An  imbecile  lives  with  them  who  gets  2s.  6d; 
out-relief,  and  used  to  get  6s.  from  her 
sister,  who  is  now  dead  and  has  left  money 
with  trustees  for  payment. 

Shifnal 

Wife 
3  children 
(12,  11,9) 

44 

4s. 

Husband,  much  older,  went  into  workhouse. 
Son  (19),  in  domestic  service  ;  two 
daughters  (17,  14),  have  been  in  service; 
are  now  at  home. 

i 
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(7)  Wellmijt07i  U7iion. 
District  I. 


Outdoor  Relief,  Lady-day,  iy07. 

Parish. 

Population  (1901). 

Cases. 

Individuals. 

Bolas  Magna 

255 

I 

1 

Ercall  Magna 

1,506 

7 

8 

Kiniiersley  - 

221 

1 

1 

Longdon 

98 

Koddington  - 

479 

7 

14 

Waters  Upton 

194 

Total 

2,753 

15 

24 

The  district  is  purely  agricultural.  When  the  relieving  officer  took  office  in  1894 
there  were  fifty-one  cases,  receiving  £4  8s.  6d.  a  week  ;  now  fifteen  cases,  receiving 
£1  12s.  He  attributes  this  to  the  work  he  has  done  as  secretary  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows.  He  has  raised  the  membership  from  twelve 
to  400  (boys  and  men).  Not  half  a  dozen  of  the  number  are  on  out-relief.  Last 
year  the  branch  saved  £284,  which  they  invested  in  freehold  mortgages.  No  one 
gets  less  than  5s.  a  week  for  illness,  however  long.  Agricultural  wages  are  13s.  to 
15s.  with  cottage.  For  harvest  month  30s,  a  week.  Nothing  extra  for  hay.  Turnips 
and  potatoes  are  done  by  task-work,  and  all  join  in  who  can  ;  but  the  children  are 
only  available  in  the  eveniDg.  Harvest  was  late  this  year,  and  children  were  only 
available  for  part  of  it. 

Ercall  Magna  is  a  large  parish — 21  miles  round.  The  English  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  has  lately  taken  100  acres  there,  6  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  grows  strawberries,  etc.  Women  and  children  do  a  good  deal  of  picking. 
The  enterprise  does  not  pay  yet,  as  the  house  on  the  estate  was  converted  at  great 
expense  into  a  convalescent  home  for  members.  They  have  built  sixteen  cottages, 
and  pay  their  labourers  18s.,  deducting  2s.  6d.  for  rent ;  they  do  not  allow  pigs. 
The  rest  of  the  parish  is  owned  mainly  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Barnard, 
and  the  cottages  are  good  ;  they  are  also  good  at  Kinnersley  ;  fair  at  Waters  LTpton  ; 
but  bad  at  Roddington — where  cottages  of  two  rooms  are  rented  at  £5.  The 
greater  proportion  are  attached  to  farms,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  free  cottages ;  none 
are  empty. 

Women  do  not  work  much  in  fields,  except  at  fruit  picking.  Dairy  farming  is 
coming  in  more  and  more.  Very  few  women  milk,  but  a  man  is  sometimes  taken  on 
condition  that  his  wife  milks  for  Is.  6d.  a  week.  Some  people  save  when  the  wife 
;  works.  One  old  woman  had  £170  ;  her  husband  had  no  idea  it  was  more  than  £10 
or  so.  He  was  getting  14s.  a  week,  with  £5  a  year  as  parish  clerk.  She  went  out 
daily,  and  could  do  as  much  as  a  man.  They  had  eight  or  nine  children — four  sons 
and  two  daughters  living.  Another  old  Welsh  woman  left  £100.  Husband  used  to 
get  17s.,  later  14s.  They  had  three  children,  who,  it  was  said,  did  not  suffer.  Most 
of  the  old  people  are  looked  after  by  their  relations.  There  are  not  so  many  cases  of 
illegitimate  children  as  there  used  to  be.  But  one  woman  in  service  in  Lancashire 
has  come  back  three  times  to  be  confined ;  she  is  now  here  with  the  children. 
Lads  do  not  do  very  well  by  becoming  grooms  or  gardeners.  A  groom  for  a  farm  gets 
14s.,  for  a  gentleman  £1  ;  gardener  about  the  same,  and  probably  has  to  pay  for 
a  cottage. 

There  is  one  case  in  Kinnersley  parish  of  a  widow  (79)  receiving  2s.  out-relief, 
who  has  a  single  son  at  home,  a  farm  labourer  earning  15s, 
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The  following  are  cases  of  sons  assisting  : — 


Parish. 

Condition  oi 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Observations. 

Bolas  Magna 

Man  - 
Wife 

63 

4s. 

Has  2s.  from  club.  Lives  with  son-in-law, 
farm  labourer,  earning  15s.  ;  no  family. 

Ercall  Magna 

Widow 

83 

2s.  6d. 

Gels  £l  a  year  for  cleaning  chapel.  Sons 
pay  direct — farm  labourer,  and  printer  in 
Manchester.    Three  daughters  help. 

)» 

Widow 

73 

3s. 

Sons  :  foreman  builder,  helps  direct ;  farm 
labourer  with  large  family ;  gentleman's 
servant. 

Roddington 

Widow 

75 

Is.  6d. 

Works  a  little  in  fields.  Five  sons,  all  farm 
labourers,  give  some  help. 

District  IT. 


Ladvday,  1907. — Outdoor. 

Parish. 

Population  (1901). 

Cases. 

Individuals. 

Eyton  -----              -  - 

52 

Hadley       .       -       .       _              -  - 

3,160 

19 

40 

Preston  ------- 

231 

2 

8 

Wellington  (Urban)  ----- 

6,283 

39 

64 

(Rural)  ----- 

4,438 

58 

83 

Wombridge        -       -       -  - 

2,876 

29 

44 

Wrockwardine  ------ 

1,139 

6 

13 

Wood  -       -       -       .  - 

4,922 

51 

93 

Total 

23,101 

204 

345 

This  district  is  mainly  industrial ;  there  are  collieries  and  ironworks,  chiefly  at 
Oakengates.  But  the  colliery  district  is  nearly  worked  out,  and  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it 
was.  A  good  many  young  men  go  away.  There  are  two  cases  of  men  in  Canada  who  do 
not  communicate  with  their  families.  The  grandfather  in  one  case  repays  the  whole  of 
the  out-relief,  and  in  the  other  case  half.  There  are  some  cases  of  sons  in  Canada 
whose  addresses  are  unknown.  Hadley  has  large  car  works,  which  have  been  doing 
better  lately.  Wombridge  has  one  or  two  collieries,  iron  works,  brick  works,  and  is  a 
shopping  centre  for  colliers, 

Preston,  a  small  agricultural  parish,  has  an  orphanage  for  thirty  children ;  also 
accommodating  seven  or  eight  old  people  who  have  lived  in  the  district.  Wrockwardine 
has  four  almhouses  :  the  occupants  are  not  on  out-relief.  It  was  formerly  a  larger 
parish.    Church  distributes  charity  :  5s.  at  Christmas  ;  bread  or  2s.  6d.  after  harvest. 

The  relieving  officer  sometimes  tells  people  it  is  no  use  applying ;  if  they  persist 
he  puts  down  their  name  in  a  "  little  black  book,"  and  brings  them  before  the 
guardians  if  there  is  any  doubt,  but  not  if  there  is  clearly  no  destitution.  He  has  been 
here  about  eight  years.  His  predecessor  was  an  old  man  who  did  not  visit  much  ; 
unexpected  visiting  does  good,  especially  in  cases  of  doubtful  behaviour.  The 
country  guardians  visit  sometimes,  not  the  town  ones.  Most  of  the  farmers  believe 
in  the  workhouse  test  for  the  town  people,  but  in  their  own  district  they  are  in  favour 
of  out-relief. 
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Piu-i*.h. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

WttlUngim  (Urban) 
WrockwanJiiie 

Man 
Wife 

Widow  with  4 
dependants. 

Man 
Wife 

81 
(^) 

43 

71 

1 

s.  d. 

3  0 

3  0 
2  0 

Single  son  at  home — on  the  "  Black  List." 

Son  in  brewery,  married,  1  child.  ^^^^ 

Son  on  railway,   married,     3    ■       .  , 

'  assist. 

CDiiciren. 
Two  married  daughters. 

Son  (16)  earns  2s.  a  day  ;  works  for  the  farmer 
who  employed  his  father,  and  is  paid  more 
than  usual  for  his  age.    Two  daughters  (15, 
17)  in  service. 

Live  with  single  son,  a  cowman,  earning  15s. 
with  cottage  free. 

Case  recently  stopped. 

Wrockwardine  Wood 

Man 
Wife 

73 
(?) 

1  0 

Son  at  home,  pays  5s.  for  l)oard  and  lodging, 
and   a   grandson  10s.,  while  another  son 
occasionally  sends  10s.,  and  the  old  man  gets 
5s.  8d.  a  month  from  a  friendly  society  ;  he 
pays  a  rent  of  £6  lOs.  per  annum. 

Other  Notable 

Cases. 

Parish. 

Condition  of 
Pauper. 

Age. 

Out- 
relief. 

Observations. 

Wellington  (Rural)  - 

w 

Widow 
Widower 

64 
75 

s.  d. 

2  0 

2  6 

Son  is  jobbing  gardener  at  2s.  6d.  a  day ; 
married,  no  family. 

Son  is  furniture  dealer  in  Shrewsbury  ;  married, 
with  family.  Other  son  was  publican  in 
Shrewsbury,  also  married,  with  family  ;  died 
lately  and  left  nothing  to  his  father. 
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The  Effect  of  Out-door  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 

IN  Certain  Parishes  in  Scotland. 


Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  and  Instructions  communicated  to 
me,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  interim  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  its  preparation  to  Miss  Constance  Wilhams, 
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Charity  Organisation  Society ;  to  Miss  Rutherfurd  and  Miss  Lochhead,  of  Queen  Margaret's 
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M.A. — all  of  Glasgow  University;  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Ramsay,  M.A. ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,. 
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FIFTH  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATOR  INTO  "  THE  EFFECT  OF  OUT- 
DOOR RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT." 


The  present  Report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  summarises  the  conehisions 
drawn  from  Part  II.,  which  deals  with  each  parish  separately,  but  a  portion  of  Part  II. 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  Interviews  with  Firms  has  been  transferred  to 
a  special  Report  *  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  appendices  and  is  chiefly  statistical.  All 
names  appearing  in  illustrative  cases  are  fictitious. 

PART  I. 

GENERAL  REPORT. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  ENQUIRY. 

The  following  pages  deal  with  the  parishes  of  Glasgow,  Govan,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock  and  Blairgowrie.  Nearly  one 
half  of  our  space  is  occupied  with  Glasgow  and  Govan  which,  for  most  purposes,  are 
considered  together. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  study  thoroughly  the  relation  of  out-relief  to  out-work  in 
the  Glasgow  district  and  this  introduction  will  concern  itself  largely  with  that  subject. 
The  information  obtained  has  been  tabulated  in  Appendix  (0). 

THE  SCOTTISH  POOR  LAW. 

Several  features  of  Scottish  Poor  Law  administration  strike  the  enquirer  from  England: 
the  parish  as  the  area  of  the  local  authority  ;  the  position  of  the  inspector  of  poor  and 
his  relation  to  his  assistants  ;  the  system  of  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  to  committees,  and  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  ;  the  predominance 
of  outdoor  relief  ;  the  higher  scale  of  rehef  to  widows  with  very  young  children  ;  the 
boarding-out  of  children  beyond  the  parish.  The  towns  visited  show  various  minor 
differences  among  themselves,  chiefly  due  to  size  and  population,  but  there  are  not  the 
same  sharp  contrasts  in  administration  as  are  to  be  found  in  England.  The  inspector 
of  poor  has  superior  powers  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  reheving  officer,  and  the  result  is 
a  greater  evenness  in  the  treatment  of  similar  cases.  We  have  described  the  usual  pro- 
cedure under  each  town.  Aberdeen  may  be  taken  as  typical.  On  an  apphcation  for  ^^berdeen 
rehef  being  received,  an  outdoor  assistant  inspector  is  sent  to  visit  the  home  of  the  apph-  p.  299. 
cant  and  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  chief  inspector,  who  recommends  :  (1 )  either 
a  grant  or  a  refusal ;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  grant,  a  certain  allowance.  The  committee 
seldom  alter  the  decision  of  the  inspector  as  to  (1),  though  they  may  in  some  cases  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  amount  of  the  allowance.  Appeals  against  their  decisions,  which 
may  be  made  either  by  the  inspector  or  by  the  apphcant,  are  considered  at  the  next  monthy 
meeting  of  the  parish  council.  In  the  case  of  aged  outdoor  paupers,  no  time-hmit  of 
rehef  is  fixed,  and,  where  the  disabihty  seems  to  be  only  temporary,  the  time-hmit  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  of  poor.  An  account  of  the  working  of  a  Relief 
Appeal  Committee  will  be  found  under  Glasgow.  Glas<^ow 

p.  266. 

On  the  whole  we  were  impressed  with  the  greater  accuracy  and  fulness  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  Scottish  case-papers.  The  rolls  are  frequently  revised,  and  the  practice 
of  putting  cases  on  for  very  short  periods  is  in  force.    Thus  of  374  Greenock  cases  : —  Greenock, 

27  were  subject  to  revision  every  2  weeks.  ^" 
87  4 

1 94.  S 

55  ,  5  5  5  3  5         °  33 

136  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,    13  ,, 

Occasional  raids  upon  the  quarters  of  paupers  under  suspicion  are  made  by  the  whole 
force  of  assistance  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  ahment  has  been  paid,  and  this 
leads  \o  the  suspension  or  removal  of  some  unsatisfactory  cases. 

But  while  this  greater  watchfulness  diminishes  imposture  and  keeps  the  roll  com- 
paratively clean,  it  must  not  be  confused  with  adequate  and  unique  treatment  of  the 

*  See  Report  on  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers. 
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case.    There  is  much  the  same  lack  of  indmdual  attention  and  constructive  handling 

as  is  to  be  found  so  universally  in  the  South,  and  the  ahment  in  the  majority  of  instances 
Glasgow,  p.  tends  to  begin  and  end  with  an  irresponsible  dole  of  3s.  A  partial  exception  of  thisstate- 
267.  ment  must  be  made  in  regard  to  some  widows  with  very  young  children  who  receive  10s. 

and  upwards,  and  in  regard  to  the  attention  sometimes  given  to  the  housing  conditions 
p^^*'  of  the  recipients.    Generally  speaking,  the  attitude  of  officials  and  councillors  is  more 

310    ^'  ^  favourable  to  outdoor  rehef  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  urban  unions  of  England.   "  The 

poor  on  our  roll  are  most  respectable  folk  "  was  a  remark  made  to  us  more  than  once 

in  the  most  carefully  supervised  parishes. 


The  famous  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  is  found  on  examination  to  be  often  more  theoretical  than  real.  If  a  man 
is  destitute  he  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  non-able-bodied.  At  least  there  are  doctors 
who  think  so,  and  who  prescribe  accordingly.  What  we  found  at  Dundee  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  common  practice.  In  order  to  quahfy  for  out-rehef  a  man  has,  first,  to 
have  a  home,  i.e.,  not  simply  lodgings,  but  a  wife  and  family,  and,  second,  to  be  unable 
to  maintain  it  without  assistance,  owing  to  physical  inabihty  to  work,  established  after 
a  medical  examination.  Old  age  by  itself  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  out-rehef.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  inspector  estimated  that  of  the  154  men  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
on  May  15th,  1906,  five-sixths  were  men  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  rest  would  be  men 
temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by  illness.  When  a  married  man  needs  hospital 
treatment,  he  may,  if  he  Mkes,  enter  the  House,  and  his  wife  and  family  will  be  supported 
outside.  But,  unless  he  needs  hospital  treatment,  no  respectable  married  man  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  House.  In  so  far  as  the  law  is  carried  out,  it  undoubtedly  reacts  on 
the  class  of  persons  assisted  by  the  churches  and  charitable  agencies. 

1  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  following  Table  we  have  grouped  a  number  of  facts  gleaned  chiefly  from  the 
Census  and  dealing  with  the  population,  occupations,  housing  and  pauperism  of  the 
various  towns.  Owing  to  the  overlapping  of  areas  and  other  anomalies  the  Table  is  less 
complete  than  we  would  wish.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Census  does  not  show 
the  extent  of  married  women's  labour  in  Scotland.  The  last  column  showing  loss  or 
gain  by  migration  was  kindly  supplied  by  the  Census  authorities  at  our  request,  but 
owing  to  changes  of  boundaries  in  the  intercensal  period  and  other  complications  it  has 
to  be  used  with  caution.  As  it  stands,  no  relation  can  be  established  between  pauperism 
and  migration  in  these  large  towns  and  there  are  no  census  figures  available  to  show  whether 
"  unskilled  workpeople  are  attracted  to  districts  where  out-relief  is  freely  given,"  or  are 
forced  away  from  places  where  it  is  carefully  given.  {See  Appendix  Q.  2.)  The  com- 
parative uniformity  of  administration  in  these  towns  leaves  httle  room  for  such  attraction 
and  repulsion.  Any  migration  from  one  parish  to  another  not  due  to  the  usual  economic 
causes  would  be  influenced  by  relief  agencies  outside  the  Poor  Law.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Dundee,  which  (with  Edinburgh)  has  the  lowest  pauperism,  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  wage-earning  women.  Edinburgh  has  much  the  highest  percentage  of  domestic 
servants  to  total  families  and  Dundee  almost  the  lowest. 


Dundee,  p. 
285. 


Glasgow,  p. 
273. 

Dundee,  p. 
285,  6. 


A'OTE  :  A  key  to  the  references  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  will  he  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  on  p.  xiv. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


OUT-RELIEF  AND  WOMEN'S  WAGES. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  this  Eeport,  as  in  the  previous  ones,  to  draw  up  Tables  of  the 
female  wage-earners  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  The  results  are  grouped  in  the  Tables  below 
and  they  are  discussed  in  detail  under  each  town.  The  Census  Returns  are  not  sufficiently 
precise  or  complete  to  enable  us  in  all  the  towns  to  compare  the  number  of  paupers  in  a 
particular  industry  with  the  total  number  engaged  in  it.  But  generally  speaking  the 
employment  of  women  and  its  relation  to  pauperism  presents  the  same  characteristics^^in 
Scotland  as  in  England. 

(i.)  Occupations  op  Women. 

Unskilled  labour  is  abundant  and  cheap,  skilled  labour  is  scarce  and  better  paid. 
Women  in  the  rougher  occupations  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  not  seldom  intemperate. 
They  drink  at  holiday  fcimes^ — especially  the  hardest  workers.  It  is  difficult  to  get  girls 
of  a  decent  class  to  mend  sacks  and  sort  rags,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  girls  of  any  class 
to  train  for  the  more  skilled  employments.  This  last  fact  is  sometimes  to  be  explained 
by  another.  Bach  employer  likes  to  have  trained  workers,  but  is  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  training  them.  Married  women  are  irregular  timekeepers  ;  they  prefer  two 
or  three  days  a  week  to  steady  work.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  men  it  is  harder 
to  get  women  to  work  and  vice  versa.  In  Aberdeen  the  sentiment  is  against  married 
women  working;  in  Dundee  a  large  number  of  married  women  work.  In  Paisley,  owing 
to  the  many  industries  employing  men  and  to  the  regular  work  for  girls  at  the  thread 
mills,  it  is  less  easy  to  obtain  girls  for  the  laundries  and  bleaching  works.  In  Greenock, 
where  the  sugar  industry  has  declined,  far  more  girls  come  to  the  factory  gates  than  can  be 
taken  on.  Married  women  return  to  work  because  their  husbands  are  casually  employed, 
or  idle,  or  ill,  or  drunken.  Often  such  husbands  have  in  youth  followed  blind-alley 
occupations.  The  woman  marries  on  Friday  and  is  back  at  work  on  Monday.  Her 
earnings  are  her  husband's  "out-relief."  The  more  skilled  and  steadier  workers  remain 
a  long  time  with  a  firm  ;  others  move  about  a  good  deal.  Charwomen  do  fruit- picking, 
fur-pullers  go  to  the  "  herrings  "  and  the  "  potatoes,"  ironers  to  the  seaside,  according 
to  the  seasons.  In  Edinburgh  girls  complained  of  being  kept  on  at  very  low  pay  when 
there  was  little  work  to  do.  In  the  same  town  we  found  that  some  firms  dismiss  a  large 
number  of  girls  in  the  winter  months.  But  we  could  nowhere  trace  any  correlation  be- 
tween out-rehef  and  the  amount  of  eiftployment  in  a  particular  trade  or  group  of  firms 
{Cf.  Glasgow  :  Seasonal  Fluctuations,  p.  260.) 

The  unskilled  woman  worker  earns  in  a  full  week  7s.,  8s.,  or  9s.  ;  the  more  skilled,  9s. 
to  12s.  ;  the  most  skilled,  14s.  to  £1.  Among  the  unskilled,  particularly,  there  are  great 
variations  on  account  of  broken  time.  Piece  rates  are  much  the  same  in  several  industries 
as  they  were  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  real  wages  tend  to  be  higher  because  of 
improved  methods  of  work,  better  machinery,  shorter  hours,  etc.  We  often  met  with 
the  common  idea  that  women  ought  to  earn  about  9  s.  to  10  s.  a  week,  that  piece  rates  should 
be  fixed  accordingly,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  if  earnings  were  much  higher.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  from  employers  comparative  wages  over  a  series  of  years  ;  but  returns 
which  were  obtained  for  two  large  factories  (one  textiles  and  one  food  stuffs)  showed  con- 
siderable increases  in  nearly  every  department.  The  wages  of  charwomen — the  most 
numerous  class  of  occupied  paupers — have  risen,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  dearth 
of  domestic  servants.  Half-a-crown  a  day  with  meals  is  the  common  rate,  e.g.,  in  Edin- 
burgh, Greenock,  and  Aberdeen. 

(ii.)  Occupations  of  Women  Paupers. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  which  follow,  and  of  the  text,  shows  that  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  : — 

(1)  The  occupied  women  paupers  are  chiefly  engaged  in  domestic  work — sewing, 
charing,  washing  ;  and 

(2)  The  number  of  female  paupers  in  organised  industries  is  extremely  few  com- 
pared with  the  total  workers  in  them. 

.         (3)  The  proportion  of  women  paupers  who  are  outworkers  is  very  small  and  their 
influence  on  rates  of  wages  neghgible. 
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Table  U. — Female  Wage-earners  receiving  Out-relief  in  certain  Parishes,  and  their  Occupations. 


1 

igOW. 

4 

3 

rO 

d 

jnock. 

No. 

[ 

.  . 

>> 

IS 

05 
V 

Kilmarnc 

o 

—    

Glas 

_g 

Abe: 

Gree 

Port 
Glas 

—  

Total  Female  Out  door  Paupers 

• 

at  time  oi  V  isit  - 

3,402 

1,49.3 

o95 

955 

361 

305 

120 

iotal   J\  umber   oi   cases  Ex- 

amined       .       .       -  . 

1,840 

1,370 

595 

955 

361 

305 

1-20 

I. 

"^Domestic      -       .       _  . 
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19 

11. 

Charing  -       -       -       -  - 

225 

loo 

Q  A 

300 

17 

8 

III. 

fHousekeeping 

49 

— 

— 

135 

8 

5 

- 

IV. 

Washing,  mangling,  etc.  - 

24 

32 

24t 

81 

8 

8 

V. 

Sewing,  knitting,  etc. 

120 

69 

- 

144 

6 

1 

- 

VI. 

jNIillworkers    -       -       -  - 

- 

29 

97 

o 

7 

VII. 

Hawking,  dealing,  small  shop, 

etc.  ----- 

32 

14 

87 

4 

2 

- 

VIII. 

Laundry  work  -       -       -  - 

4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

IX. 

Machinists,   dressmakers,  fin- 

ishers, etc.  -       -       -  - 

17 

1 

1 

3 

X. 

Fish-curing     -       .       -  . 

42 

VT 

AI. 

^liscellaneous  -       -       -  - 

30 

D 

69 

3 

1 

I 

Totals 

793 

309 

93 

894  II 

50 

33 

27  U 

Percentage  of  No.  occupied  to 

Total  Cases  examined  - 

43-1 

2  2 -.5 

15-6 

93-6 

13-8 

10-8 

22-5 

Percentage  of  Occupied  Females 
to  Total  Females  (Census)  - 

36-77 

37-72 

41-46 

33-78 

28-51 

32-43 

31-0 

*  "  Domestic  "  is  used  to  indicate  a  woman  who  has  her  house  to  tend.  These  cases  are  earning  prob- 
ably at  charing,  washing,  or  sewing,  but  appear  as  "  domestic  "  on  the  list. 

t  "  Housekeeping  "  is  equivalent  to  "keeping  lodgers." 

*  This  figure  includes  "sewing,  mangling,  small  shop,  etc." 

•I  This  number  represents  all  the  "able-bodied  "  women  on  the  Outdoor  Roll.    {See  page  311) 

II  In  this  enumeration  everyone  who  at  any  time  earns  something,  however  intermittently,  has  been 
included.  Class  VII.  includes  forty-two  fish-hawkers  and  thirty-nine  small  shop-keepers.  Class  XI.  includes 
twenty-seven  net  weavers  (at  home)  and  twenty-four  entered  as  nursing. 
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AVEEKLY  RATES  OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

The  general  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  increase  the  amount  of  out-relief, 
especially  to  widows  with  young  children.  In  Glasgow,  such  women  are  placed  on  a  special 
roll  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  assistant  woman  inspector.  It  is  estimated  that 
3s.  is  needed  for  each  child,  and  a  little  more  for  the  woman.  Excluding  the  paupers  on 
the  special  roll,  an  examination  of  over  2,000  cases  showed  that  70  per  cent,  were  receiving 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week.  The  standard  in  Govan  was  said  to  be  a  minimum  of  3s. 
per  head.  Relief  to  the  widow  with  young  children  has  doubled,  with  disappointing  results, 
the  clerk  thought.  In  Dundee,  complaints  were  made  to  us  that  the  allowance  to  such  Dundee, 
cases  is  not  large  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  woman  to  work,  p-  2SG. 
Children  are  consequently  neglected,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  out-relief — the  preserving 
of  family  life — is  defeated.  In  Aberdeen,  women  paupers  are  expected  to  earn  as  much 
as  they  can  for  themselves  ;  in  very  few  cases  is  a  woman  given  enough  to  enable  her 
to  dispense  with  work.  It  is  usual,  in  addition,  to  make  grants  of  clothing  to  dependent 
children.  In  the  towns  visited,  it  would  be  approximately  correct  to  say  that,  in  every  "^Z-  -M'P- 
100  outdoor  cases,  five  were  receiving  under  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  seventy-five  from  2s.  6d.  to 
6s.  inclusive  ;  and  twenty  above  5  s. 

.  Whether  an  applicant  gets  out-relief  or  not,  depends  not  a  little  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  friendly  guardian.  A  striking  example  of  this  and  of  the  fluctuating  treatment 
of  a  pauper  which  resulted  will  be  found  in  detail  in  Appendix  A  (1). 

We  have  made  some  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  income  per  head  of  paupers  after  paying 
rent,  using  only  such  figures  as  the  guardians  have  before  them.  The  resulting  variations 
are  no  doubt  partly  to  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  character  of  the  applicant,  and  by 
the  fact  that  some  allowance  is  made  for  possible  help  from  charities  ;  but  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  friendly  guardian  is  also  reflected  in  the  figures. 


Table  IV. — Net  Income  per  caput  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  paying  Rent. 


Parish. 

Cases 
Exam- 
ined. 

Under 
1/6. 

1/6 
to 
2/5 

2/6 
to 
3/5. 

3/6 

to 

4/5. 

4/6 

to 

5/5. 

5/6 

to 

6/5. 

6/6 
to 
7/5. 

7/6 
to 
8/11. 

9/- 
to 
12/-. 

Over 
12/-. 

Glasgow 

800 

100 

140 

185 

152 

96 

63 

33 

18 

12 

1 

Govan    -       -       -  - 

100 

11 

29 

21 

19 

10 

i) 

3 

1 

Greenock 

G6 

9 

26 

15 

7 

7 

2 

Kilmarnock  - 

100 

2 

18 

32 

26 

11 

7 

4 

Inspectors  of  poor  and  others  complained  that  the  habit  of  regarding  out-relief  as  a 
right,  and  the  payment  of  rates  as  an  insurance,  was  spreading.  A  competent  social  worker 
in  Glasgow  stated  that  to  the  people  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  poor-house 
and  out-relief.  They  think  it  not  discreditable  to  receive  the  latter,  and  in  this  belief 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  The  Edinburgh  inspector  stated  that  members  of 
the  same  family  are  often  unwilling  to  support  each  other.  They  readily  obtain  advice  as  to 
their  precise  liability  from  the  legal  columns  of  the  weekly  newspapers.  Similar  com- 
plaints of  relatives  reluctant  to  support  their  own  people  were  made  at  Aberdeen,  and 
in  Appendix  F  (4)  will  be  found  a  Table  of  p.T,rish  cases  in  families  with  incomes  from 
other  sources  of  £1  a  week  and  over. 

OUT-RELIEF  AND  CHARACTER. 
It  is  impossible  to  generalise  confidently  as  to  the  result  of  out-relief  on  the  industrial 
habits  of  the  paupers.  One  finds  the  steady  woman  and  the  good  worker  side  by  side  Avith 
the  drunken  and  disconsolate.  And  so  with  wages.  Dundee  paupers  are  earniug  much 
-above  the  average  at  weaving  ;  a  pauper  is  the  best  paid  worker  in  a  Greenock  factory  ; 
two  daughters  of  paupers  are  decent,  regular  and  attentive  in  a  Greenock  laundry  ;  in  ten 
Port  Glasgow  families  on  the  roll,  six  of  the  paupers  are  above  the  median  wage,  and  four 
only  a  few  pence  off.  On  the  other  hand  a  Greenock  sack  merchant  was  certain  of  the 
evil  effects  of  out-relief  in  discouraging  effort  and  reducing  earnings.  So  also  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  that  town. 

We  have  made  only  the  most  meagre  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  churches  and 
charities  in  helping  and  hurting  the  poor.    A  few  paragraphs  comparing  English  and  Du  idee,' 
Scottish  experience  will  be  found  under  Glasgow  (p.  273).    A  Dundee  minister  thought  P- --"^^-'J- 
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that  men  retained  their  names  on  the  church  register  by  way  of  insuring  themselves 
against  destitution.    We  could  find  no  minister  elsewhere  to  corroborate  this,  but  several 
stated  that  the  practice  was  not  unknown  among  widows  and  elderly  unmarried  women. 
In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  innumerable  charities  and  competing 
(xiasgow,     philanthropic  agencies  which  must  exercise  an  influence  for  good  and  evil  quite  com- 
pp  272,  519.  parable  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Poor  Law.    There  are,  it  is  true,  in  several  of  the  towns 
^'^'^^SS^''^'^'  ^^^^ity  Organisation  Societies,  but  their  policy  must  not  be  rashly  identified  with  that 
pt   "        of  the  London  society.    Glasgow,  for  example,  runs  a  clothing  scheme  and  a  shelter  and 
p'^297'^'      ^  labour  yard  ;  Kilmarnock  helped  207  applicants  to  237  nights'  lodging  in  "  models," 
Kilmarnock  and  there  are  other  heretical  practices.    Many  out-relief  cases  are  also  on  the  roll  of  the 
p.  317.       Charity  Organisation  Society. 


App.  K  (3). 


Cases  illustrating  the  contact  of  the  Poor  Law  and^the  charitable  societies  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendices.  Of  seventy-two  out-relief  cases  in  Greenock,  seventeen  were  in  receipt 
of  charity  in  addition.  Of  the  last  twenty-five  applications  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Charity  Organisation  Society  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  twenty  were  from 
men,  indicating  one  result  of  the  refusal  of  help  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 


Experiments  in  trainingVomen  break  down  because[of  out-relief,  but  we  believe  that 
usually  in  such  instances  the  woman  has  been  a  slack  character.  The  sturdier  characters 
set  themselves  to  work,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  parish  and  for  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  to  help  them.  But  the  weaker  women  cannot  stand  the  constant  monotony  of 
training.  Where  such  experiments  succeed  one  has  hit  on  the  right  sort  of  woman.  With 
the  other  kind  of  woman,  stop  out-relief  and  she  will  underfeed,  or  beg,  or  find  some 
source  of  livelihood  other  than  steady  work.  Such  women  are  poor  in  every  sense.  They 
are  content  with  very  little.  They  are  too  poor-spirited  to  resist  the  influences  which 
depress  them.  They  cannot  look  far  ahead.  They  live  from  day  to  day  or  from  week 
to  week.  The  practical  experience  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours  is  that  they  can 
live  on  somehow  by  doing  odd  work  at  current  wages  with  the  aid  of  charity  in  one  form 
and  another. 


REFUSAL  OF  OUT-RELIEF  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Glasgow,  '        It  is  extremely  difficult  in  the  larger  towns  to  discover  what  happens  in  cases  where 
]).  271.        out-rehef  is  refused,  or  a  person  is  struck  off  the  roll.    In  Appendix  A  (6)  will  be  found  the 
^^300^^"'   s^ibs^^^^snt  history  of  twenty-one  Glasgow  families  whom  we  endeavoured  to  trace.  They 
Blairgowrie  h^ve  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  common  types.    The  cases  are  so  individual  that  it  is 
p.  319.       not  easy  to  generalise  about  them.    In  some  cases  where  the  refusal  is  due  to  there  being 
families  able  to  support,  the  relatives  are  stimulated  to  assist.    It  is  quite  clear  that  there 
is  no  direct  and  inevitable  connection  between  a  refusal  of  help  by  the  parish  and  a  re- 
formation of  character  or  a  search  for  work.    The  alternatives  are  not  the  workhouse  or 
better-paid  work.    This  is  much  too  optimistic  a  view  as  to  what  takes  place.  Charitable 
Aberdeen,   agencies  abound  in  the  east  end,  and  there  is  much  begging  from  sympathetic  servants 
p.  303.       iti  "  the  good  houses  "  of  the  west  end.     In  Aberdeen  widows  and  old  men  offered  the 
poorhouse  by  the  Parish  Council  take  refuge  with  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.    In  Kilmarnock  most  of  the  cases  refused  out-relief  live  subse- 
quently by  begging.    Some  of  the  women  go  back  to  the  mills.   In  Greenock,  against  the 
advice  of  the  Inspector,  the  councillors  grant  outdoor  relief  to  old  women  who  prefer  their 
homes  to  the  House.    "  Home,"  in  many  of  these  cases,  means  a  small,  ill- ventilated,  one- 
'Glasgow,^^  roomed  house,  almost  entirely  bare  of  furniture,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.    The  Glasgow 
examples  show  that  where  women  are  struck  off  the  roll  because  of  bad  habits  the  bad 
habits  continue.    Such  women  lead  a  wretched  existence,  divided  between  working  and 
begging,  pawning  and  drinking.     They  live  in  dark  and  dirty  back  lands,  often  in  immoral 
surroundings,  and  the  upbringing  of  their  children  can  be  imagined. 

Glasgow,  In  Appendix  A  (7)  will  be  found  a  Return  prepared  by  the  Inspector  of  Poor  showing 

p.  518.  "  Cause  of  Refusal  "  and  "  Subsequent  History  "  of  a  number  of  applicants  refused  relief 
during  the  year  ending  May  15th,  1906.  Out  of  857  applicants,  566  were  refused  on  the 
ground  of  being  able-bodied,  and  118  (women)  were  referred  to  their  husbands.  Of  the 
566  able-bodied,  125  were  married  men  who  applied  for  their  wives  or  children.  In  115 
out  of  the  857  cases  the  Sheriff  subsequently  ordered  relief.  In  the  table  of  "  Subsequent 
History  "  the  chief  groups  are  "  No  trace  or  re-apphcation  "  578  ;  "  Afterwards  sent  to 
JPoorhouse  or  Hospital  "  137  ;  "  Re-application  and  Refusal  "  110. 
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PAUPERISM  AND  OUT-WORK  IN  THE  PARISHES  OF  GLASGOW 

AND  GOVAN. 

(i.)  Sweating. 

The  epithet  "sweated"  is  usually  applied  to  industries  carried  on  in  insanitary  work- 
places for  long  hours  and  for  low  wages.  Popular  usage  is  far  from  precise.  Men  and 
women  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  sweated  "  who  are  working  for  long  hours  and  low  pay 
in  quite  sanitary  surroundings.  They  are  described  as  "  sweated  "  when  work  is  in  reality 
insufi&cient  rather  than  excessive  and  earnings  irregular  rather  than  low.  Again,  the 
term  "  sweated  workers  "  is  used  as  synonymous  with  out-workers,  and  the  different 
classes  of  out-workers  are  not  always  distinguished.  The  person  who  works  at  home 
may  be  (1)  her  own  employer  making  and  retailing  the  goods  made,  or  (2)  may  work  for 
a  factory  owner  or  sub-contractor,  or  (3)  may  work  in  a  factory  during  the  day  and  take 
work  out  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  evenings.  There  are  very  few  in  the  first  class  and  not 
a  large  number  in  the  third  ;  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  group,  A  fourth 
class  sometimes  spoken  of  as  out-workers  are  those  employed  by  a  sub-contractor  or  a 
small  master  in  a  workshop,  often  in  an  attic.  These  are  not  included  in  the  lists  sent 
to  the  municipal  authorities.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  use  out-ivorkers  as  synony- 
mous with  home-workers,  and  covering  the  second  group  mentioned  above. 

It  is  often  stated  that  industries  in  which  home-work  prevails  are  largely  subsidised  and 
lience  kept  in  existence  by  out-relief  and  by  charity.  We  cannot  speak  definitely  of  the 
part  played  by  charity  in  lengthening  the  life  of  these  depressed  industries,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  the  direct  influence  of  out-relief  is  commonly  exaggerated  in  books  and 
discussions  on  sweating.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  this  for  such  widely  differing  districts 
as  Poplar,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow.  Sweating,  in  the  sense  of  low-paid  and  casual  out-work, 
flourishes  in  these  unions  with  very  little  direct  support  from  the  parish.  In  the  present 
report  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Glasgow  district,  which,  including  the  parish  of  Govan, 
embraces  a  population  of  about  1,000,000.  Before  estimating  the  part  played  by  pauperism 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  general  features  of  out-work.  We  visited 
fifty-nine  firms  in  Glasgow.  Forty  of  these  employed  out-workers.  They  represented 
about  a  dozen  trades,  mostly  sewing  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  all  illustrative  cases  the 
wages  quoted  are  those  obtained  from  the  employer,  usually  direct  from  his  books.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  averages  for  periods  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 

(ii.)  Number  of  Out-workers  in  Various  Trades. 

In  Appendix  0  (1)  a  table  is  given,  showing  the  proportions  in  which  660  outworkers 
■are  distributed  among  various  industries.  The  figures  only  give  ratios,  as  the  total  number 
of  out-workers  is  above  1,000.  {See  Appendix  0  (2)).  A  third  table  shows  the  amounts  by 
which  the  earnings  of  out-workers  rise  or  fall  below  an  estimated  living  wage  of  10s.  Id. 
{See  Appendix  0  (3) ).  For  these  tables  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  chief  sanitary 
inspector  of  Glasgow,  who  compiled  them  from  inquiries  made  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

From  the  number  quoted  in  Appendix  0  (1)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  employments 
for  out-workers  in  Glasgow  are  to  be  found  under  the  following  heads  :  underclothing, 
shirt-finishing,  shirt-making,  vest-making,  baby  linen  and  children's  dresses,  and  cap- 
making  and  finishing.  Smaller  classes,  like  paper-bag  and  slipper  making  are  included 
Tinder  "  miscellaneous."  The  number  of  out-workers  is  taken  from  the  official  lists,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  it  with  some  reservations,  as  it  is  the  result  of  returns  made  by  em- 
ployers on  two  dates  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  workers  who  do  not  happen  to  have  been 
employed  at  these  particular  dates  are  omitted.  The  numbers  of  out-workers  fluctuate 
much  more  than  do  those  of  inside  employees. 


(iii.)  Housing  and  Rent  of  Out- workers. 
Particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Fyfe  of  the  siz;e  and  situation  of  the  houses  occupied  by 
•out-workers  and  of  the  rents  paid.    They  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  Apartments. 

Situations  of  Tenements. 

Rents  per  month. 

Oae 

Two. 

Three. 

Foiir  and 
Upwards. 

Front. 

Pack. 

Side. 

Up  to 
10s. 

10s.  to 
16s.  8d. 

16s.  ed. 
to  2*. 

25s.  and 
Upwards. 

141 

370 

103 

•16 

635 

21 

4 

45 

373 

150 

92 
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The  number  living  in  single  apartment  houses  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  expected.  As 
to  cleanliness,  the  houses  range  from  "  unspeakably  filthy  "  to  "  scrupulously  clean," 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  quite  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  latter  description  is  the 
one  employed.  In  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  sack-making,  and  some  branches  of 
tailoring,  it  is  customary  to  find  the  house  dirty  and  the  furniture  scanty  ;  the  material 
from  the  shop  is  frequently  used  as  bedclothes.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  women 
out-workers  as  a  class  are  addicted  to  drink.  One  employer  of  shirt-finishers  who  knew 
his  work-people  well,  complained  of  intemperance  in  four  cases  out  of  twenty  ;  the  pro- 
portion over  the  whole  number  would  probably  be  little,  if  any,  higher.  The  periods  of 
employment  with  a  particular  firm  generally  belong  to  one  of  two  extremes  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  some  of  the  women  seem  to  change  from  oae  firm  to  another  every  few  months,  whilst 
others  are  to  be  found  who  have  been  with  the  same  employer  for  many  years.  Those 
who  move  about  are  often  those  who  have  been  dismissed  through  slackness  of  trade  or 
for  bad  conduct. 


(iv.)  General  Featuijes  of  Out- Work.* 

Great  diversity  of  practice  prevails  among  firms  employing  out-workers.  Some  do 
machining  inside  and  finishing  out ;  others,  less  commonly,  reverse  this.  Some  pay  the 
out-worker  daily  or  even  twice  a  day  ;  others  twice  a  week  ;  others  weekly  ;  others  fort- 
nightly. Some  charge  for  thread,  others  provide  it  free.  Some  keep  their  workers  steadily 
employed  throughout  the  year ;  others  provide  five  weeks'  work  in  twenty-five.  Some 
call  upon  their  workers  for  a  special  order  only,  and  when  it  is  finished  there  may  be  no 
more  work  for  many  months.  Some  vary  the  rates  paid  to  the  out-worker  according  to 
the  prices  for  which  the  employer  has  contracted  to  supply  the  goods  ;  some  pay  the 
same  rates  whatever  the  contract  price.  Some  firms  have  no  sub-contractors.  Some 
sub-contractors  work  entirely  for  one  firm.  Several  Glasgow  firms  have  sub-contractors 
in  Ayrshire  or  East  Coast  villages  or  in  Ireland.  Some  keep  wage  records  on  slips  of 
paper  which  are  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week  ;  one  fairly  large  firm  kept  its 
accounts  on  slates  until  the  factory  inspector  objected  the  other  day. 

The  goods  treated  are  usually  small  articles  which  can  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
factory,  and  for  the  most  part  require  merely  finishing  at  the  hands  of  the  out-worker. 
The  main  processes  are  carried  through  in  the  factory,  and  the  duty  of  the  home-worker 
is  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left.  At  the  same  time,  these  omissions  are  gradually  becoming 
l3ss  and  less,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  with  this  change  competition 
is  set  up  between  the  out-worker  and  the  factory  hand.  The  work  which  the  out-worker 
does  or  did  is  also  being  executed  in  the  factory,  sometimes  by  machinery,  sometimes  by 
hand  ;  the  home-worker  is  only  resorted  to  by  many  firms  in  times  of  stress,  and  there- 
fore is  gradually  being  eliminated  from  many  branches  in  which  at  one  time  she  was 
predominant. 

All  the  better  employers  agree  in  desiring  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  outworkers  to 
vanishing  point,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  The  advantages  of  having  every 
process  carried  through  within  the  same  four  walls  are  obvious.  The  work  will  be 
better  just  in  so  far  as  the  supervision  is  more  minute  ;  there  will  be  greater  certainty 
as  to  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  finished  product ;  there  will  be  some  surety  that  the  goods 
are  made  with  at  least  the  usual  sanitary  precautions  ;  and  the  employer  will  feel  himself 
free  from  the  stigma  which  is  attached  alike  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  who  employ  out- 
workers. We  met' with  several  instances  where  such  considerations  had  led  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  out-workers. 

"  We  abolished  the  out-work  system  (fifteen  years  ago)  principally  because  work  was 
slack  and,  further,  we  found  that  this  type  of  worker  spoiled  the ,  shirts.  Later,  too, 
machinery  was  brought  in  and  when  trade  recovered  we  never  returned  to  the  old  methods. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago  all  button-holing  work  was  done  by  hand,  now  it  is  nearly 
all  done  by  machinery.  These  machines  have  been  on  the  market  for  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years,  but  they  have  taken  a  long  time  to  become  generally  used." 

"  There  was  no  check  on  them ;  they  could  do  almost  what  they  liked  with  the  materials. 
No  one  knows  what  happens  or  where  they  go." 


*  Th3  reference  number  of  each  firm  employing  out-workers  is  that  which  was  used  in  this  Report  before 
the  Interviews  with  Firms  were  deleted. 
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"  Only  three  out-workers  now.  .  .  .  About  eighteen  years  ago  they  had  some- 
thing like  200  out- workers,  but  have  gradually  given  them  up,  as  they  were  so  unreliable. 
Often  they  had  to  fetch  their  work  out  of  pawn.  Also  there  was  an  epidemic  of  fever 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  this,  with  agitations  about  sweating,  finally  made  them  decide 
to  dispense  with  out-workers." 

But  not  all  employers  carry  out  their  intention  of  doing  away  with  out-work.  Some 
"  never  dream  of  taking  on  new  hands,  but  do  not  dismiss  the  old  ones  "  ;  others  urge 
that  since  "  the  old  women  are  there  and  ready  to  do  the  work,  the  present  state  of  things 
goes  on  and  the  number  of  out-workers  is  kept  up."  Others  look  upon  out-work  as  charity 
and  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  applicant  for  a  casual  dole  of  work.  In  a  number  of  cases 
we  found  the  out-worker  to  be  the  widow  of  a  clerk  or  foreman  once  employed  by  the 
firm  for  which  she  now  worked.  Some  firms  who  have  nominally  given  up  out-worlc 
count  on  their  old  hands  when  there  is  a  special  rush  of  trade.  "  The  firm  keeps  in  touch 
with  them  as  they  are  useful  during  the  busy  season  about  Whitsuntide."  Those  em- 
ployers who  are  willing,  if  not  very  eager,  to  have  all  their  work  done  in  the  factory  find 
it  difficult  to  persuade  the  out-workers  to  enter.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  far  to  fjeek. 
Many  of  the  workers  are  married  or  widowed  women  with  children  to  attend,  and  by 
doing  the  work  at  home  they  are  able,  while  fulfilling  their  domestic  obligations,  to  earn 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  family  if  the  father  be  idle,  absent,  ill  or  dead.  Then 
many  of  the  workers  are  old  or  infirm  women  who  by  this  means  are  able  to  supplement 
parish  relief  or  private  charity  to  the  level  of  subsistence.  The  attitude  of  the  workers 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  statement  of  an  employer  of  shirt-finishers  : — 

"  Six  years  ago  we  put  in  machines  for  sewing  on  buttons.  The  old  finishers,  on  hearing 
this,  sent  a  deputation  begging  us  not  to  use  them  or  they  would  have  to  go  into  the  poor- 
house.  We  sent  one  machine  back  and  have  kept  the  others  lying  idle  up  to  the  present. 
Our  intention  is  not  to  take  on  any  more  out-workers,  but,  as  they  drop  out,  to  bring  small 
girls  into  the  factory  to  work  the  machines."  The  plea  of  the  out- workers  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  add  to  capital  expenditure,  for  they  make  no  inroads  on 
space — a  commodity  of  ever-increasing  value  in  great  towns — and  only  such  machinery 
need  be  set  up  as  is  necessary  for  normal  trade.  In  this  sense,  and  perhaps  in  this  sense 
only,  can  it  be  said  that  out-workers  are  cheaper  than  in-workers  ;  for  the  rates  paid 
to  the  two  classes  do  not  differ. 

Solace  is  sometimes  found  in  the  thought  that  it  is  the  poor  who  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  cheap  labour  of  the  poor.  If  a  w>m^.n  is  paid  7d.  for  covering  a  do2;en  umbrellas 
she  can  buy  a  new  one  for  Is.  lid.  With  the  aid  of  poor  relief  a  woman  can  make  Santa  Pages  253 
Glaus  stockings  cheap  enough  to  enable  other  women,  with  the  aid  of  poor  relief,  to  buy  '^"^d  273. 
them.  But  two  facts  must  be  remembered  here  :— (1)  The  goods  are  often  rubbish,  and 
are  only  cheap  in  the  sense  of  being  low-priced  ;  (2)  many  of  the  goods  which  the  Glasgow 
home-workers  help  to  make  are  for  export.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cheap  shirts  are  sent 
to  the  Colonies  every  year.  Many  of  the  very  cheapest  shirts  go  to  South  Africa  to  clothe 
the  natives,  suddenly  awakened  to  the  sin  of  nakedness  by  missionary  effort.  These  shirts, 
we  were  assured,  did  not  pay  the  manufacturer,  who  simply  undertook  the  orders  "  to  get 
in,"  and  as  a  consequence  only  very  low  rates  could  be  granted  the  workers.  They  were 
"  missionary  contributions  "  from  the  manufacturers  and  out-workers  of  Glasgow  !  Simi- 
larly in  the  umbrella  trade  the  majority  of  the  cheaper  articles  go  to  China  and  the  Colonies, 
and  to  India  for  the  monsoons,  though  there,  it  is  said,  they  were  now  making  their  own. 
Most  of  the  output  of  a  firm  of  shawl  fringers,  for  example,  goes  abroad.  We  heard  frequent 
complaints  of  the  competition  of  other  countries  in  foreign  markets,  ^a  further  proof  that 
the  firms  visited  make  largely  for  export. 

(v.)    The  Out-Workers.* 

From  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Fyfe  for  660  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  300  married  App.  0  (1.) 
women  (45  percent.),  184  spinsters  (28  per  cent.),  and  176  widows  (27  per  cent.).  If  we 
place  the  high  number  of  married  women  side  by  side  with  the  fact  that  242  of  the  out- 
workers are  paying  from  £10  a  year  upwards  in  rent,  and  that  149  of  them  are  living  in 
houses  of  three  or  more  apartments,  we  shall  realise  to  what  extent  out-work  comes  in  to 
supplement  a  husband's  earnings,  either  because  these  are  low  or  irregular  or  for  the 
sake  of  pocket  money.  In  the  case  of  pauper  out-workers  widows  are,  of  course,  much 
more  numerous  than  married  women. 


*  All  names  used  throughout  the  lieport  are  fictitious. 
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The  variety  of  social  condition  among  the  out-workers  can  best  be  seen  by  a  detailed 
classification  of  types.    We  add  illustrative  cases  met  with  during  the  present  inquiry. 

(1). — Married  Womer. 

The  married  women  consist  chiefly  of  the  wives  of  labourers  whose  pay  is  small  and 
whose  employment  is  casual,  but  included  in  this  class  are  several  other  types. 

(1)  Husband  in  regular  work  : 

(a)  Mrs.  Eynon  makes  underclothing  to  pass  the  time  as  she  has  no  young  children. 
Bought  their  daughter  a  piano.  Mr.  Eynon  earns  35s.  to  40s.  per  week.  Boy  of 
12  goes  round  with  milk. 

i  (b)  Mrs.  Clum  is  the  wife  of  a  hammerman  earning  20s.  weekly.    She  earns  8s. 

i,  to  9s.  at  cap-finishing.  Rent  £9  15s.  ;  gas  £2 ;  insurance  £3  18s.  Three  daughters 
!         working  ;  two  boys  at  school. 

(c)  Mrs.  Hicks.  Husband  an  ironfounder's  labourer  in  regular  employment, 
earning  19  s.  per  week  ;  wife  works  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day  at  shirt-finishing. 

(2)  Husband  in  casual  work  : 

(a)  Mrs.  Daly.  Husband  a  labourer  who  can  only  get  occasional  work ;  wife 
earns  from  8  s.  to  10  s.  per  week,  is  37  years  of  age  ;  works  ten  to  eleven  hours  a  day 
at  shirt-finishing.  Eight  children,  the  youngest  under  two  years,  the  eldest  a 
boy  of  16  earning  5  s.  a  week. 

(b)  Mrs.  Gibbs.    Husband  is  a  mason's  labourer,  but  is  at  present  out  of  regular 
i         employment  and  hardly  earns  anything  ;  wife  a  shirt-finisher  ;  four  children. 

(3)  Husband  ill  : 

(a)  Mrs.  Bunsen  (38).  Husband  a  coachsmith,  but  is  weakly.  She  makes  under- 
clothing and  earns  6s.  lOd. 

(6)  Mrs.  Dauncey  (46).  Husband  is  a  tea  cooper,  but  has  been  idle  for  past  two 
months.  He  is  weak-minded  and  was  in  an  asylum  for  two  years  ;  wife  is  an 
umbrella  coverer. 

(4)  Husband  intemperate,  etc.  : 

(a)  Mrs.  Lees  (46).    Husband  is  a  caster  and  drinks  heavily.    Wife  also  intem- 
:         perate  and  irregular.    She  earns  about  Is.  6d.  per  week. 

(b)  Mrs.  Muschett  (36).  Has  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  the 
youngest  being  a  baby  three  months  old.  She  is  a  shirt-finisher,  earning  5s.  3d. 
Her  husband  is  at  present  in  gaol  for  stealing. 

(c)  Mrs.  Doriel  (57).  Lives  apart  from  husband.  Works  as  a  shirt-finisher  and 
earns  15s.  3d.    A  daughter  works  as  an  inside  machinist. 

{2).— Widows. 

The  widows  are  frequently  young  women  left  with  the  burden  of  supporting  a  young 
family,  but  often  they  are  old  people  whose  husbands  have  died  without  leaving  them  any 
provision.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  husbands  were  low-skilled  labourers,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  widows  of  highly  skilled  tradesmen.  We  found,  for  example, 
among  the  out- workers  the  widow  of  a  photographer,  of  a  jeweller,  of  a  gas  manager. 
In  Glasgow  young  pauper  widows  with  a  number  of  small  children  are  on  the  "  Special 
Roll,"  and  therefore  rarely  appear  among  the  out-workers. 

App.  0  (6),  («)  Mrs.  Savory  (44).    Machines  hammock  beds  for  Firm  No.  39.    Her  husband 

No.  26.  was  a  foreman  mattress  maker  with  the  same  firm.    Two  dependents. 

(6)  Mrc.  McCoU  (70).  Does  hand  seaming  for  a  firm  of  hosiery  manufacturers, 
for  whom  she  has  worked  for  twenty  years.  Her  daughter  works  inside.  Her 
husband  was  a  bookkeeper  with  the  firm. 

11 
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"      (c)  Mrs.  Wyse  (42).    Mother  and  daughter  (23)  work  together  at  trouser  Ap;).  0  (5), 
finishing  ;  two  daughters  at  tailoring  ;  two  dependents  at  school. 

(d)  Mrs.  Glossof  (74),  is  a  trouser  finisher.    She  used  to  work  inside,  but  owing  to 
failing  health  she  now  prefers  and  is  allowed  to  take  work  home.    She  earns  4s.  4(1. 

(3)  Single  Women. 

These  are  mainly  old  women,  often  sisters  living  together,  who  are  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  earn  a  living.  The  younger  ones  are  chiefly  daughters  of  out-workers 
who  co-operate  with  their  parents  ;  or,  it  may  be,  they  are  women  who  by  temperament 
or  physical  infirmity  are  unfitted  for  factory  life. 

(a)  Miss  Kelty  (64).    Sews  on  buttons  and  ties  threads.    She  and  a  feeble-minded 
sister  live  together.    They  have  "  come  down  in  the  world."    Earnings,  3s.  9d. 

(6)  Miss  Gaston  used  to  work  inside  at  umbrella  covering,  but  she  now  works 
at  home  in  order  to  be  able  to  look  after  her  sick  mother. 

(c)  Miss  McKellar  (40)  has  worked  with  the  firm  for  eleven  years  as  a  waistcoat-  Cf.  App.  G 

maker.    Her  wage  for  fifty  weeks  averaged  16s.  9d.  (^)'  1* 

^  J  ^  (Miss 

{d)  Miss  Heath  (23)  is  a  waistcoat  maker  and  could  earn  20s.  per  week  if  in  McDocliie). 

constant  employment,  but  her  earnings  for  twenty-five  weeks  averaged  only 

5s.  8d.    She  refused  to  work  in  the  factory  because  of  a  facial  deformity. 

(vi)  Factors  affecting  Wages  of  Out-workers. 

From  the  very  nature  of  out-work  it  must  of  necessity  be  less  regular  than  that  of  the 
in-workers.  The  in-workers  will  be  employed  when  the  out-workers  are  idle,  if  only 
because  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  have  the  capital  he  has  sunk  in  buildings  and 
machinery  lying  dormant.  Then  many  branches  of  the  industries  in  which  out-work 
prevails  are  seasonal  in  character.  In  such  trades  the  out-workers  are  retained  to  meet 
the  abnormal  demand  of  the  busy  season,  and  this  accounts  for  their  continued  attach- 
ment to  firms  which  are,  on  the  whole,  eager  to  abolish  out-work.  An  example  of  great, 
irregularity  is  furnished  by  a  firm  of  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  (No.  22).  Out 
of  eigh^  workers  who  could  have  worked  twenty-five  weeks,  three  worked  only  five  weeks, , 
one  eight  weeks,  two  fourteen  weeks  and  one  nineteen  weeks.  In  five  cases  the  women 
are  competent  workers  who  could  earn  much  higher  wages  but  for  lack  of  work. 

A  war  in  South  Africa,  a  riot  in  China,  a  royal  procession  at  home,  all  quickly  reflect 
themselves  in  the  lowered  wages  of  the  Glasgow  worker.  Scattered  throughout  the 
Eeport  will  be  found  many  such  examples  of  fluctuating  earnings. 

The  irregularity  is  increased  by  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  home-workers 
themselves.  The  women  are  to  a  considerable  extent  their  own  mistresses,  and  being 
away  from  the  discipline  involved  in  factory  life,  they  are  less  regular  and  continuous  in 
their  work.  Often  the  out-worker  has  the  burden  of  domestic  duties  on  her  shoulders, 
a  young  family  or  a  sick  husband  to  attend  to,  or  at  least  her  own  bodily  comforts. 
Further,  the  out-worker  loses  time  and  money  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  warehouse. 
Thus,  Mrs.  Bede  is  a  good  worker  and  her  earnings  would  be  higher,  but  for  the  distance 
she  lives  from  the  warehouse.  Miss  Bowl  is  sixty  years  of  age  and  asthmatic.  She  is 
too  weak  to  go  to  the  factory  with  her  work  and  has  to  pay  to  get  it  taken. 

The  out-workers  are  beyond  the  supervision  of  the  employer  or  his  representative, 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  the  work  will  be  returned  when  desired,  and  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  its  being  soiled,  destroyed  or  lost.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  out- workers  will  only  get  the  poorer  work  to  do,  and  this  is  frequently  the  case.  The 
obvious  tendency  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  gather  into  his  factory  the  most  skilled  hands 
at  his  command  and  to  relegate  the  poorer  workers  to  the  out-work  department.  On 
these  general  grounds — that  they  get  less  regular  work,  that  they  get  poorer  work,  that 
they  compete  with  machinery,  that  they  labour  under  domestic  distractions,  that  they 
lose  time  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  factory,  that  they  are  frequently  below  the  average 
m  skill — we  may  account  for  the  two  facts  :  (1)  that  the  earnings  of  out-workers  are 
low  ;  and  (2)  that  they  are  lower  than  those  of  in-workers.  The  only  other  safe  generali- 
sation to  be  made  from  the  facts  is  that  single  wojnen  working  inside  er:^n  the  highest 
wages  of  any  female  employees. 

429.  2  I 
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See  App.  0  A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  wcm5n  out-workers  according  as  they  are  single,  i 
0).  married  or  widowed,  or  a  comparison  of  each  class  with  the  corresponding  class  of  in- 

workers  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  owing  to  the  infinite  diversity  of  condition.  The 
out-workers  divide  themselves  broadly  into  a  younger  able-bodied  section  and  an  older 
set  of  women,  frequently  weak  or  decrepit.  The  former  class  are  mostly  married  women. 
In  Mr.  Fyfe's  table,  as  we  saw,  45  per  cent,  were  married.  It  is  usually  the  husband's 
character  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  woman  to  work.  In  enquiries  into  out-work  in 
Glasgow,  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Irwin,  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades,  241 
cases  are  quoted  in  the  chief  "sweated"  industries;  of  these  82  were  found  to' 
be  married  women,  and  of  that  number  45  or  55  per  cent,  were  the  wives  of  labourers, 
10  or  12  per  cent,  had  delicate  husbands,  and  in  most  of  the  remaining  cases  the  husband 
was  intemperate.  No  such  direct  evidence  is  available  as  to  married  in-workers,  but  a 
similar  home  condition  undoubtedly  explains  their  presence  in  the  factory.  Again  and' 
again  we  were  told,  in  substance,  "  these  married  women  were  with  us  before  marriage 
and  have  come  back  because  their  husbands  are  casuals  or  wasters."  Now  the  proportion 
of  married  women  among  in-workers  is  inconsiderable,  but  among  out-workers  it  is  high. 
The  married  woman  gravitates  to  out-work  in  order  to  tend  her  home  and  because  the 
:  employer  finds  her  irregular  in  attendance  at  the  factory.    Her  earnings  are  supple- 

mentary to  those  of  her  husband  ;  if  these  are  small  or  casual,  she  vvill  endeavour  to  bring 
the  joint  income  up  to  the  standard  of  comfort  of  her  class.  If  an  exceptional  woman, 
she  will  work  to  bring  her  daughter  up  as  a  teacher  or  to  buy  her  a  piano  and  pay  for 
music  lessons.  It  may  be  thought  that  out-workers  as  a  class  do  not  let  household  cares 
weigh  heavily  on  them,  but  this  is  hardly  borne  out  by  a  visitation  of  their  homes.  Many 
are  quite  tidily  kept.  Mr.  Fyfe  puts  the  matter  too  favourably,  however,  when  he  says 
he  could  find  no  evidence  of  that  dirt  and  squalor  he  had  expected  to  see.  The  married 
out-worker's  earnings  thus  tend  to  be  low  because  [a)  of  their  supplementary  character 
(b)  of  domestic  duties. 

In  the  case  of  elderly  widows  and  single  women  the  depressing  forces  are  old  age  and 
physical  infirmity.  The  energy  of  the  young  married  woman  or  the  young  widow  is  handi- 
capped by  children,  the  domestic  freedom  of  the  old  widow  and  the  old  spinster  is  nullified 
A  0  (5)  by  debility.  Some  old  women  were  found  to  be  earning  very  high  wages.  Thus,  a  woman 
No  12  and  seventy  has  worked  for  fifty  years  as  a  cutter  with  Firm  No.  25,  and  her  average  earn- 
0  (6),  No.  ings  for  twenty  weeks  were  19s.  But  this  is  quite  exceptional.  The  old  woman  who 
-16  earns  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  at  shirt-finishing  and  takes  half  a  day  to  go  to  and  from  the  warehouse 

is  at  the  other  extreme,  but  is  certainly  more  typical.  One  had  but  to  run  down  the  fists 
supplied  to  us  by  Firm  No.  15  to  observe  the  tendency  for  the  less  fit  to  become  crowded  \ 
into  the  out -department,  and  this  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  accounting  for  the  \ 
•out-worker's  low  wage.  "  There  are  many  old  people  employed,  for  shirt-finishing  can 
be  done  by  any  one,  even  if  almost  blind,  crippled,  mentally  or  physically  weak,  but 
they  will  earn  little  at  it."  What  is  true  of  shirt-finishing  is  applicable  to  most  of  the 
low-grade  employments  under  review.  Dexterity  and  application  rather  than  intelligence 
and  skill  are  the  qualities  usually  called  for. 

One  or  two  other  general  considerations  remain  to  be  mentioned.    The  better  class 
of  employers  seem  all  averse  to  out- work  and  have  taken  measures  to  diminish  it.    Where  i 
it  is  continued,  it  is  often  at  the  prompting  of  some  charitable  instinct.    We  have  but  to  < 
refer  again  to  the  case  of  Firm  No.  15,  where  buttoning  machines  were  introduced'six  years  \ 
ago,  and  yet  were  not  used  because  of  a  deputation  of  the  old  workers  who  feared  they  ' 
would  be  displaced  ;  to  Firm  No.  30  where  "  there  were  a  number  of  machines  available  "  ; 
inside  ;  to  Firm  No.  32  where  "they  had  machinery  inside  if  they  cared  to  come  in." 
The  employer  cannot  be  said  to  gain  anything  by  putting  machines  in  his  factory  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  idle.    The  attitude  of  many  employers  to  out-work  is,  in  fact, 
like  that  of  the  general  pubhc  to  indiscriminate  charity,  they  want  to  be  assured  that 
some  reliable  help  will  take  its  place.     "  No  one  knows  what  would  become  of  them  if  we 
ceased  giving  them  work. " 

A  further  reason  for  the  lowness  of  the  earnings  of  out-workers  is  their  isolation  and  | 
lack  of  organisation.     They  are  practically  units,  with  little  or  no  resisting  power  to 
pressure  from  above.    Whilst  this  may  be  of  little  account  where  the  better  employers 
App.  0  (2)  are  concerned,  the  sub-contractors,  of  whom  there  are  367  within  the  municipal  area,  must  \ 
tend  to  transmit  downwards  to  the  workers  some  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  them  by  the 
firms  supplying  them  with  work.    The  workers  have  to  drive  an  individual  bargain,  and 
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their  poverty  makes  their  position  extremely  weak.  It  may  be  argued  (a)  that  the  mariied 
women  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  out-workers  will  tend  to  cut  rates,  since  they 
I  can  afford  to  work  for  less  than  others,  or  (6)  that  they  will  sustain  rates,  since  they  can 
afford  to  stand  out.  Again  it  is  urged  that  their  husbands,  being  accustomed  to  organi- 
sation, will  prevent  rate-cutting.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  husbands  of  most  of  the 
!  married  women  involved  are  casual  unskilled  labourers  without  experience  of  the  part 
organisation  plays  in  industry.  We  do  not,  however,  feel  that  we  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation about  Glasgow  sub-contractors  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  precise  movement 
j  of  rates.  Amongst  the  workers  the  feeling  is  general  that  rates  have  been  falling  in  recent 
i  years.  One  woman  asserted  that  she  now  got  5d.  for  work  for  which  twenty  years  ago 
she  received  2s.  Another  said  that  trousers  which  used  to  be  finished  at  5s.  per  dozen 
are  now  3s.  6d.,  and  coats  which  were  14s.  are  now  7s.  Mrs.  Hutton  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  App.  o  (5\ 
two  paupers,  spoke  of  rates  rising  for  shirt  and  pyjama  finishing.  Nos.  12,  33. 

j       Some  of  the  employers  admitted  that  rates  had  been  reduced,  but  urged  that  the  work 
!  was  easier  and  the  workers,  on  the  whole,  better  off.    "  Shirt  finishers  are  now  distinctly 
better  off  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.    There  is  not  now  so  much  work  done  on 
I  the  shirts,  and  though  rates  are  less,  the  real  wages  of  the  worker  are  higher."    "  The 
I  wages  of  finishers  (inside)  are  higher  now  than  ten  years  ago. "    "  Rates  have  been  as  they 
i  are  now  for  several  years,  with  the  result  that  inside  machinists  come  off  very  much  better, 
for  better  machines  are  now  used  and  more  work  is  put  through."    The  manager  of  one 
I  firm  (slop  and  shirt  manufacturers)  thought  that  the  rates  for  machinists  would  have  to  be 
!  revised  soon  as  "  some  can  make  20s.  a  week."    One  umbrella  manufacturer,  whose  know^- 
ledge  of  the  trade  extended  over  twenty  years,  stated  that  the  character  of  the  umbrella 
\  covering  had  changed  ;  where  formerly  it  was  heavy  and  hard  to  stretch,  it  was  now  light 
i  and  easy  to  work,  with  the  result  that  though  rates  had  been  reduced,  the  women  earned  fully 
more  than  they  did  formerly.    A  factor  on  the  other  side  is,  of  course,  the  competition  of 
the  out- workers  with  machinery.    For  example,  shirt-finishers  who  do  bridging  and  sewing 
on  of  buttons  by  hand  have  to  match  themselves  against  the  machines  which  do  such  work, 
and  cannot  be  paid  the  rates  current  before  the  introduction  of  these  machines.    In  a  firm 
jiof  stay  and  corset  makers  the  rates  of  pay  for  out- workers  are  3d.  per  dozen  higher  than 
those  for  in-workers,  because  the  former  have  to  do  things  by  hand  which  inside  are  done 
by  machinery.    It  is  almost  the  invariable  rule  in  G  lasgow  to  pay  the  same  rates  to  in  and 
out- workers  for  the  same  work.    The  minor  exceptions  are  a  charge  for  thread,  sometimes 
but  not  always  made  to  out-workers,  and  a  charge  for  power,  sometimes  but  not  always, 
made  to  in-workers. 

(vii)  EaPvNings  per  Hour  of  Outworkers. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  earnings  ja^v  hour  of  out-workers.  Mr.  Fyfe 
has  attempted  the  task  and  the  result  is  tabulated  in  Appendi?^  0(1).  As  we  have 
printed  Mr.  Fyfe's  tables,  it  is  but  right  that  the  method  ho  has  followed  should  be  ex- 
plained and  the  qualifications  he  makes  expressed  in  his  own  language  : — 

"  The  first  and  second  columns  of  Table  I.  show  what  a  great  variation  there  is  in  the 
time  wrought  by  each  worker.  The  information  is,  of  course,  obtained  from  the  workers 
themselves.  I  am  not  able  to  affirm  it  is  reliable,  as  it  cannot  be  checked.  When  one 
glances  down  the  second  column,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  woman  could,  for  long, 
labour  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four.  I  may  say  I  was  very 
sceptical  in  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  on  a  second  visitation,  under  a  probing  inquiry, 
some  of  these  alleged  long-hour  workers  admitted  they  were  not  labouring  these  hours 
now,  but  had  done  so  at  one  period  of  their  lives.  Others  maintained  that  they  did  still 
work  these  hours  when  they  could  get  enough  material  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
admitted  many  lazy  days  when  there  was  little  or  no  work  to  be  g  jt. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these  workers  rather  overstated  the 
hours  they  wrought,  than  understated  them  ;  and,  as  Column  6  is  the  product  of  the 
average  hours  said  to  be  wrought,  multiplied  by  the  average  money  they  can  make  per 
hour,  the  average  weekly  wage  given  there  is  in  excess  of  the  average  earnings  in  each 
class.  It  may  be  safely  taken  as  very  nearly  what  could  be  earned,  on  the  average,  if 
each  worker  constantly  wrought  for  six  days  a  week  at  the  hours  per  day  she  gave  to 
the  inspectors. 

"  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  show  in  each  class  — 

(1)  The  minimum  made  per  hour  by  some  workers  ; 

(2)  The  maximum  made  by  others  ;  and 

(3)  The  average  sum  made  by  all  the  workers  in  the  class. 
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"  These  figures  were  obtained  by  enquiring  : — Firstly,  '  What  price  do  you  get  per 
dozlen  ?  '  and  secondly,  '  How  long  do  you  take  to  make  one  dozen  of  the  article  at  that 
price  ?  ' 

"  The  distracting  difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  shows  that  the 
workers  here  have  stated  the  facts.  It  will  at  once  strike  the  most  casual  observer  that 
in  Column  3  he  has  a  faithful  register  of  the  '  unfits.'' 

"  I  have  not  been  content,  however,  to  leave  this,  apparent  as  it  is,  to  reasonable  sur- 
mise. Where  these  very  low  and  miserable  earnings  were  noted,  I  sent  again  to  ascertain 
the  real  cause  or  causes  for  the  seeming  scandal  of  asking  any  human  being  to  labour  for 
one  farthing  or  one  halffenny  per  hour.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  listen  to  individual  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  point  clearly  to  the  frailty  or  age  of  a  home-worker,  and  her 
consequent  inability  to  earn  a  weekly  wage  which  would  keep  her  body  and  soul  united.  \ 
I  have  been  in  many  of  these  homes,  and  have  personally  been  a  witness  to  infirmity 
of  body,  and  consequent  incapacity,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  terrible  state  of 
things  shown  on  these  diagrams  before  you.  Yet,  while  I  freely  and  frankly  admit  this, 
I  am  also  convinced  that  selfish  interest,  on  the  part  of  individual  manufacturers,  plays  the 
villain's  part  in  the  making  of  some  of  these  figures. 

"  Looking  down  Column  3,  your  eye  will  catch  the  ominous  figure  of  one  farthing  per 
hour  for  shirt-finishing.  This  represents  the  value  of  each  hour's  work  of  two  home- 
workers  who  finish  shirts  for  one  of  our  great  city  firms.  Both  of  these  workers  work 
ten  hours  per  day ;  both  get  the  wretched  sum  of  one  penny-halfpenny  for  finishing  ;^ 
do^en  shirts,  and,  by  working  ten  hours  a  day,  secure  a  wag3  of  Is.  lOd.  a  week — that 
is  to  say,  60  hours'  work  for  22  pence.  Thus,  the  rate  is  really  about  one-third  of  a  penny 
per  hour,  instead  of  a  farthing,  but,  as  there  is  no  such  coin  of  the  realm,  I  put  it  at  a 
farthing  per  hour. 

"  Now  the  ages  of  these  two  workers  are  sixty-four  and  sixty-five  years  respectively, 
and  each  of  them  takes  four  hours  to  finish  one  dozen  shirts,  for  which  they  get  the  un- 
generous remuneration  of  l^d.  per  dozen.  The  ordinary  indoor  factory  hand,  instead  of 
taking  four  hours,  completes  a  dozen  of  such  shirts  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  per 
hour  is  worth  2d.,  against  the  old  workers'  one-third  of  a  penny.  Yet  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  2d.  per  hour  is  a  reasonable  pay  to  give  the  average  factory  girl  for  any  class  of  shirt, 
and  it  becomes  a  disgrace  when  the  m-.serable  sum  of  3jd.  is  doled  out  to  women  of  over 
sixty,  after  button-sewing  for  ten  hours.  You  will  notice  from  the  Table  that  2d.  is  the 
average  money  earned  per  hour  by  seventy- seven  shirt  finishers  scattered  through  the 
city."* 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  on  Mr.  Fyfe's  paper  we  will  group  here  the  few  relevant  v 
facts  illustrating  earnings  per  hour  which  we  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry.  We 
made  no  special  effort  to  collect  more,  as  we  were  soon  convinced  that  only  by  closely 
watching  a  number  of  individual  workers  for  a  considerable  time  could  one  arrive  at  any 
.reliable  figures.  (Inasmuch  as  equ^l  rates  are  paid  for  equal  work  to  indoor  and  outdoor 
hands,  we  preferred  to  neglect  the  question  of  hours  and  concentrate  attention  on 
-actual  earnings  over  a  series  of  weeks  obtained  direct  from  the  employer's  books.) 

(1)  Shirt- Fiiiishiny. 


By  Firm  No.  15  we  were  given  particulars  of  rates  paid  and  time  taken  to  finish  shirts. 
We  may  rearrange  the  figures  given  as  follows  : — 


Rate  per 
Dozen. 

Earnings  per  hour 
Fastest  Worker. 

Earnings  per  hour 
Slowest  AVorker. 

Rate  per 
Dozen. 

Earnings  per  hour 
Fastest  Worker. 

Earnings  per  hour 
Slowest  Worker. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

H 

3 

4 

4 

5- 

2| 

2 

24 

i 

^ 

3J 

^ 

.3 

4 

3 

3J 

4| 

3| 

*  The  Problem  of  the  Out- Worker."  A  Lecture  by  Peter  Fyfe,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Grlasgow. 
Cf.  page  27  of  the  present  Report. 
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Mrs.  Michie  takes  seven  hours  to  do  a  dozen  shirts,  for  which  she  is  paid  Is.  lOd.  or 
Is.  3|d.  according  to  size  and  quality.    Eleven  slack  weeks  in  thirty-six.    Highest  earnings 
I  lis.  7d.  ;  lowest,  3s.  2d. 

(2)  Umbrella  Covering. 

Rate,  7d.  per  dozen.  The  average  speed  is  four  dozen  per  day  and  one  dozen  on 
Saturday,  making  twenty-one  dozen  per  week,  12s.  3d. 

(3)  Machining  Hammock  Beds. 

Mrs.  Savory  (44)  is  paid  4d.  a  dozen,  and  probably  takes  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours 
to  do  a  dozen.  She  generally  gets  twenty-four  dozen  in  the  week,  and  could  get  more  if 
she  liked.    She  suffers  from  rheumatism.    Average  earnings,  over  thirty  weeks,  7s.  Id. 

(4)  Shaivl  Fringing. 

It  takes  Mrs.  Donnachie  (53)  three  hours'  hard  work  to  do  a  4|d.  or  6d.  shawl  ;  half 
hour  a  Ijd.  shawl ;  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  l|d.  shawl. 


Reverting  now  to  Mr.  Fyfe's  paper,  it  may  be  pointed  out : — 

(1)  That  from  the  data  given  in  Table  I  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  average 
earnings  per  week  (Col.  6)  are  calculated. 

(2)  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  employers  mix  shirts  at  the  higher  rates 
[  •  with  shirts  at  the  lower  rates.  Thus  Worker  No.  1  (Firm  No.  15  )  was  paid  at  five 
'      different  rates  in  one  week,  No.  20  at  four,  No.  6  at  three.    It  should  also  be  stated 

that  "the  proportion  of  lAd.  per  dozen  shirts  is  very  small,  their  number  being 
fewer  than  at  any  other  rate." 

(3)  Saturday  is  a  short  or  an  off-day  with  home-workers.    Even  in- workers  are  far 
from  being  strict  time-keepers  in  the  loosely-organised  industries  under  review. 

"  The  majority  of  the  in- workers  do  not  work  a  full  day,  but  come  into  the  factory  after 
'  the  household  duties  have  been  performed  for  the  day,  and  go  home  early  to  prepare  the 
I  evening  meal."    The  hours  of  the  umbrella  workers  in  Firm  No.  30  are  nominally  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  in  practice  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  our  quotation  Mr.  Fyfe  gives  his  case  away.  An  old 
out-worker  is  paid  22d.  for  sixty  hours'  work.  An  ordinary  factory  hand  in  the  same  time 
at  the  same  work,  and  for  the  same  rate  per  dozen,  earns  120d.  Therefore  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  dole  out  3^d.  to  women  over  sixty  after  button-sewing  for  ten  hours.  If  we  are  to 
infer  that  the  old  worker  ought  to  be  paid  2d.  per  hour  for  finishing  one  dozen  shirts  in 
four  hours,  then  presumably  the  young  worker  ought  to  be  paid  8d.  for  finishing  them 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  £2  13s.  4d.  per  week.  Or  are  old  and  young  to  be  paid 
alike,  independently  of  what  they  do  ?  The  confusion  arises,  of  course,  from  basing 
the  wage  on  age  and  time,  rather  than  on  dexterity  and  output.  The  source  of  the  trouble 
here  is  not  primarily  the  rates  per  dozen,  but  the  family  circumstances  which  drive  an  old 
woman  of  sixty  to  match  herself  against  youth  and  machinery  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  urge 
with  Mr.  Fyfe  that  "  2d.  per  hour  is  not  a  reasonable  pay  to  give  the  average  factor v  girl 
for  any  class  of  shirt."  This  raises  the  question  of  the  "  living  wage,"  which  Mr.  Fyfe 
proceeded"  to  discuss,  but  which  is  outside  our  province. 

(viii)  Number  of  Pauper  Out-workers. 

The  number  of  females  on  the  outdoor  roll  in  Glasgow  at  May  15th,  1907,  was  3,116,  App.  0 
and  in  Govan  2,216.  The  number  of  registered  out-workers  at  May  1st,  1907,  was  1,023.  (5,  6). 
The  number  of  pauper  out-workers  about  the  same  time  in  Glasgow  parish  was  thirty- 
four  and  in  Govan  parish  thirty.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  returns  of  out-workers 
are  incomplete,  but  the  number  recorded  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  improbable  that 
the  proportion  of  paupers  would  be  affected  by  the  addition  of  further  lists  from  em- 
ployers. Again,  the  lists  sent  in  contain  many  names  of  women  who  only  take  work 
home  on  rare  occasions.  For  example,  Firm  No.  41  has  only  four  regular  out-workers, 
but  it  has  ten  registered  for  emergencies.    If  we  allow  for  difficulties  in  identifying  paupers 
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in  the  lists  of  out-workers  and  for  all  possible  omissions,  it  is  unlikely  tliat  the  number 
sixty -four  could  be  raised  beyond,  let  us  say,  100.  If  we  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  number 
of  out-workers  to  cover  lists  not  sent  in,  we  bring  the  number  to  about  1,500.  In  other 
words,  not  one  in  fifteen  of  the  out-workers  is  a  pauper  and  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  paupers 
is  registered  as  an  out- worker.*    (See  Appendix  0  (5,  6.)) 

(ix)  Economic  Condition  of  Pauper  Out-workers. 

Full  particulars  of  the  sixty-four  pauper  out-workers  will  be  found  in  Appendix  0 
(5),  (6).  They  may  be  summarised  here  for  convenience.  Forty-eight  were  widows, 
eleven  married  and  five  single  women.  Of  the  husbands  of  the  eleven  married  women, 
two  were  insane,  three  were  aged,  four  ill,  and  two  had  deserted  their  wives.  The  average 
age  of  sixty  of  the  women  was  fifty-five  and  a  half  ;  ten  were  under  forty,  seven  over 
seventy.  In  thirty-five  cases,  or  over  50  per  cent.,  the  woman  was  said  to  be  ill  or 
debilitated.  Fifty-six  paupers  were  employed  by  thirty-five  firms — twenty-eight  firms 
employed  one  each,  four  two  each,  one  three,  one  five,  one  twelve.  The  last  two  firms 
employed  "  seven  or  eight  "  and  fifty-nine  out-workers  respectively.  {See  Firms  Nos. 
21,  23).  In  nine  cases  the  women  had  worked  for  the  same  firm  for  (on  the  average)  sixteen 
years,  the  shortest  period  being  eight  and  the  longest  forty  years.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  thirty-four  (Glasgow  parish)  the  homes  are  reported  clean  and  tidy  and  the  women 
decent  or  very  respectable  ;  in  two  cases  the  report  is  "  fairly  clean,"  in  one  "  smoky  and 
verminous."  Small  weekly  payments  for  burial  insurance  are  mentioned  in  fifteen  of  the 
Glasgow  cases.  The  occupations  of  the  women  were  as  follows  : — Shirt-finishing,  27  ; 
underclothing,  9  ;  cap-finishing,  3  ;  tailoring,  2  ;  tailors'  machinist,  2  ;  slop-finishing,  2  ; 
sewing,  2  ;  L  nitting,  2  ;  umbrella  covering,  2  ;  sewing  mattress  covers,  2  ;  shirt-machining, 
1  ;  slop  and  shirt-finishing,  1  ;  machining,  1  ;  blouse-making,  1  ;  vest-making,  1  ;  embroid-' 
ering,  1  ;  shawl-fringing,  1  ;  trouser-finishing,  1  ;  handkerchiefs  and  curtains,  1  ;  brush- 
making,  1  ;  hosiery-finishing,  1  ;  total,  64.  Thus  over  40  per  cent  were  shirt-finishers. 
In  forty-five  cases  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  employer's  books  the  precise  wages 
earned,  usually  for  a  number  of  weeks,  by  these  home-workers.  They  have  been  averaged 
Page  582.  and  placed  alongside  the  out-relief  received  and  the  rent  paid  in  Appendix  0  (8).  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  Glasgow  just  under,  and  in  Govan  just  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
is  absorbed  by  rent.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  rent  is  a  regular  and 
continuous  charge,  the  earnings  are  most  irregular.  It  would  be  most  fallacious  to 
multiply  the  weekly  earnings  by  fifty-two  to  obtain  the  annual  income.  "  Work  is  slack 
in  summer,"  "At  present  she  has  nothing  to  do,"  are  frequent  comments.  Mrs,  Poynter, 
^  Q  g  for  example,  appears  as  earning  4s.  9d.  per  week,  but  in  reality  she  only  had  work  for 
No  24  ^^^^  weeks  in  ten  and  if  we  divided  by  ten  her  average  would  drop  to  Is.  lid.  And 
the  same  holds  true  for  many  of  the  others.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  consider- 
See  App.  O  able  differences  between  the  earnings  as  stated  in  the  parish  records  and  the  earnings 
(5),  (6).  as  obtained  by  us  direct  from  the  employer.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
spector does  not  invariably  apply  to  the  employer,  or  does  so  only  at  intervals  ;  it  is  due 
also  to  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  earnings  of  the  pauper.  Thus,  Mrs.  Milhgan's 
App.  0  (6),  average  earnings  appear  as  6s.  9d.  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  weeks.  We  obtained  more 
^  ^'  recently  a  further  return  for  eight  weeks  and  her  total  earnings  had  dropped,  owing  to 
slackness,  to  20  s.  8d.  or  2  s.  7d.  per  week. 

(x)  The  Earnings  op  Pauper  and  Non-Pauper  Outworkers  Compared. 

In  Appendix  0  (9)  will  be  found  about  100  examples  of  paupers  and  non-paupers 
grouped  according  to  occupations  and  with  the  sahent  facts  bearing  on  wage-earning  power 
briefly  summarised. 

A  moment's  glance  at  this  table  will  show  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  wage-criterion 
which  would  infallibly  differentiate  paupers  from  non-paupers.  All  the  forces  which  we 
saw  operating  on  the  wages  of  women  out-workers  in  general  are  present  in  the  pauper 
cases  in  a  heightened  degree :  age,  debihty,  widowhood,  children  to  mind,  sick  husbands 


*  An  inquiry  into  home-work  and  out-relief  was  made  by  Mr.  Motion,  the  Irspector  of  Poor  in  Glasgow, 
four  years  ap'o.  "  At  15th  May,  1903,  there  were  on  the  outdoor  rolls  428  males  and  2,866  females  ;  total 
3,294.    Of  tliat  number  45  were  e^nployed  at  home."    See  Appendix  0  (10). 
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to  tend.  The  percentage  of  widows  is  higher.  In  case  after  case  there  is  some  weak- 
ness present :  one  is  "  well-nigh  done  up  "  with  bronchitis,  another  suffers  from  failing 
sight,  a  third  is  slightly  paralysed,  and  so  forth.  Or  it  is  inexperience  which  explains  the 
low  wage,  e.g.,  of  the  woman  who  at  sixty-five  has  left  the  water-proof  trade  for  shirt- 
finishing.  Or  the  complication  is  "  lodgers."  The  only  adequate  method  of  com- 
parison would  be  an  examination  of  each  case.  All  that  is  possible  in  a  general  introduction 
is  to  select  a  few  samples. 

Mrs.  Hunter.  Widow  (62).  Pauper.  Debility.  Her  detailed  earnings  for  a  week 
are  given  under  Firm  No.  19.  With  the  aid  of  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  they  reached  13s.  the 
week  preceding  our  visit.    Her  average  earnings  over  six  months  were  8s.  4d. 

Mrs.  Blade.  Widow  (65).  Pauper.  Debility.  She  is  employed  by  the  same  firm  as 
Mrs.  Hunter,  and  her  wages  for  the  week  were  8s.  3d.  whilst  her  average  earnings  over 
six  months  were  7s.  9d.  A  reference  to  the  median  table  for  this  firm  shows  that  both  App.  0  (4)^ 
women  were  earning  more  than  the  lower  quartile  wage  ;  that  is,  they  were  in  the  range  No.  2. 
which  includes  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  workers.  They  have  not  depressed  the 
wages  of  their  fellow  shirt -finishers  as  a  median  of  10s.  6d.  for  a  forty-four  hours'  week 
serves  to  show. 

Miss  Bowl.  Single  (65).  Pauper.  She  is  an  out-worker  with  Firm  No.  15  and  is  too 
weak  to  go  to  the  factory  with  her  work.    Her  average  earnings  for  six  weeks  were  10s.  3d. 

Mrs.  MacBride.  Widow  (67).  Pauper.  Defective  sight.  She  is  described  as  a  hard- 
working woman,  but  not  very  strong.  Her  house  is  clean.  Her  averpge  earnings  were 
6s.  4d.  The  median  for  this  firm  is  10s.  lOd.  Miss  Bowl  is  near  it,  and  far  above  the 
lower  quartile  of  7s.  3d.,  while  Mrs.  MacBride  earns  more  than  does  the  lowest  paid  worker 
(5s.  8fd.). 

With  one  firm  were  found  three  interesting  cases.  One  is  a  pauper  in-worker  of 
eighty,  earning  10s.  4d.  ;  another  a  pauper  aged  fifty-nine,  earning  3s.  6d.  ;  and  the  third 
is  a  non-pauper  of  thirty-six,  earning  5s.  3d.  The  median  for  the  firm  is  6s.  4d.  The 
first  woman  was  a  remarkable  personality  well-known  to  several  employers  for  her  high 
spirits  despite  the  "  senile  weakness  "  recorded  against  her  in  the  parish  books.  "  Out-  App.  0  (4), 
relief  does  not  make  her  lazy  ;  she  is  about  our  best  worker."  The  third  case  is  that  of  a  No.  6. 
woman  with  eight  children — the  youngest  three  months  old — and  with  a  husband  in  gaol. 

A  somewhat  similar  comparison,  with  one  below  and  one  above  the  average,  can  be 
made  for  another  firm.  One  pauper  (74)  earns  4s.  4d.  ;  another  (38)  earns  lis.  ;  and  the 
median  is  8  s.  S^d. 

In  the  case  of  Firm  No.  22  the  ruling  factor  is  irregularity  of  employment.  The 
widowed  pauper  of  forty-seven  is  as  efiicient  a  worker  as  the  single  woman  of  twenty -three 
judged  by  the  actual  earnings.  For  long  periods  of  idleness,  we  may  compare  the  firm  of 
shawl  fringers,  where  a  "  good  constant  worker  who  comes  daily  "  can  only  get  work  for 
thirty-five  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  and  then  at  an  average  wage  of  less  than  5s.  per  week, 

Where  one  finds  an  exceptionally  high  wage  earned  by  an  out-worker  one  may  suspect 
a  daughter's  helping  hand.    For  an  extremely  low  wage  there  is  usually  a  satisfactory 
explanation.    Thus  Mrs.  Patrick,  who  earned  only  Is.  4^d.  per  week  for  five  weeks,  is  most  App.  0  (5), 
inefiicient,  being  paralysed  and  unable  to  move  from  the  house.     She  is  kept  on  out  of  No.  :29. 
charity.     Her  co-worker  with  25s.  9d.  per  week  is  a  married  woman  of  exceptional 
skill  and  perseverance,  who  has  worked  for  ten  years  to  bring  up  a  daughter  as  a  teacher. 

Miss  Davy's  earnings  are  much  lower  than  those  of  her  fellow- workers,  but  she  is  sixty - 
five  and  they  are  all  younger.  Besides,  she  has  "  heaps  of  cats  "  to  see  to  !  She  is  really 
kept  on  for  charity's  sake  and  has  her  earnings  supplemented  by  a  weekly  gift  from  a 
member  of  the  firm. 
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Two  more  cases  must  suffice.    They  illustrate  important  phases  of  the  question  before 

us. 

App.  0  Mrs.  KirJc  is  the  only  shirt-finisher  em.ployed  outside  by  Firm  No.  43.     She  is  kept 

No.  15.  on  as  such  because  she  fears  if  she  went  inside  the  factory  her  increased  earnings  might 
tend  to  the  stoppage  of  her  parish  relief.  From  the  same  motive  she  understated  her 
earnings  to  an  investigator.  She  is  old  ;  work  is  irregular  ;  relief  is  constant.  If  she 
went  inside,  she  might  possibly  increase  her  income  by  more  than  the  3s.  out-relief,  but 
when  work  became  slack  she  would  have  nothing  and  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get  on  to  the 
roll  again. 

App.  0  (5),  Mrs.  PJielan  used  to  keep  a  dairy.  Then  she  did  cleaning  and  sewing.  Now  she 
No.  30.       finds  sewing  sufficient.    Is  this  because  she  receives  4s.  out-relief  ?    All  we  can  say  is  that 

out-relief  has  not  made  her  idle.    She  continues  to  be  "  a  quick  and  smart  worker  "  and 

attends  to  a  lodger  and  two  children. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  some  paupers  conserve  their  energies  so  as  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  relief.  This  was  brought  home  to  us  by  the  statement  of  a  partner 
in  Firm  No.  15.  His  forewoman,  on  offering  an  outworker  more  work,  met  with  a  refusal 
as  the  worker  feared  she  might  lose  her  out-relief  if  she  earned  more.  Such  cases  are 
significant,  and  there  are  probably  more  than  we  have  found.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
them,  as  such  candour  is  exceptional.  But  two  considerations  suggest  that  they  are  less 
numerous  than  might  be  supposed.  Earnings  are  not  checked  by  the  parish  authorities 
with  such  frequency  as  to  make  their  inquiries  a  constant  temptation  to  "  ca'  canny  " ; 
and,  secondly,  some  sympathetic  employers  are  eager  that  the  women  should  not  lose  their 
out-relief  and  are  not  over-careful  to  return  the  pauper's  maximum  or  even  her  average 
wage.  In  this  connection,  we  may  refer  to  an  interview  with  a  firm  of  merchants  who 
employ  very  low  grade  labour.  The  employer  admitted  that  the  returns  of  wages  to  the 
inspector  of  poor  are  manipulated  according  to  the  employer's  view  of  the  deserts  of  the 
apphcant.  The  same  employer  was  emphatic  that  out-relief  reduced  the  pauper's  energy 
and  earnings. 

(xi)  Conclusions. 

Perhaps  we  may  state  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  Glasgow  evidence 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  Occasionally  the  paupers,  whether  in-workers  or  out-workers,  are  earning  in  , 
these  "  sweated  "  industries  wages  which  are  well  within  the  range  earned  by  one  ; 
half  the  workers — that  is,  between  the  lower  quartile  and  the  upper  quartile  in  the 
median  table  ;  in  some  instances  they  earn  above  the  average  paid  by  the  firm. 

(2)  Where  the  wages  of  the  recipient  are  lower  than  those  of  the  average  workers 
certain  contributory  causes  are  present :  feebleness  of  mind  or  body,  inexperience, 
young  children  or  some  such  disability.  But  a  further  contributory  cause  is  the 
out-relief  itself,  which  in  some  cases  leads  the  recipient  to  work  below  her  full  capacity 
in  order  that  she  may  remain  on  the  roll. 

(3)  The  wages  of  non-paupers  are  found  relatively  and  absolutely  high  where  a 
pauper's  earnings,  at  the  same  process,  are  low,  indicating  at  least  that  the  lowness 
of  the  pauper's  wage  has  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  earnings  of  the  other  more 
efficient  workers. 

(4)  If  in  any  instance  the  earnings  of  a  pauper  are  low  as  compared  with  those  of  : 
other  workers  the  cause  of  the  difference  does  not  lie  with  the  employer  for :  (a)  : 

■  he  is  generally  ignorant  of  any  of  his  workers  being  in  receipt  of  relief ;  and  (6)  there 
is  no  instance  within  our  experience  of  a  difference  of  rates  being  paid  to  a  pauper 
and  a  non-pauper  for  the  same  work  by  the  same  firm.  This  holds  good  for  in-workers 
and  out-workers  alike. 

(5)  If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  sownd,  it  follows  that  the  primary  sources  of  "  sweat- 
ing "  are  the  poverty,  domestic  afflictions,  and  physical  infirmities  of  the  workers,  ; 

;  '      leading  to  industrial  inefficiency  and  an  incapacity  to  earn  a  normal  wage.    Low  , 
wages  in  turn  perpetuate  low  earning  power,  and  a  vicious  circle  is  estabhshed.    The  | 
rates  paid  are  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  these  primary  disabilities.  The 
employer's  responsibility  lies  in  his  frequently  doling  out  work  as  people  dole  out 
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indiscriminate  charity,  and  in  his  desire  to  have  a  reserve  of  labour  which  costs  nothing 
ior  upkeep,  and  which  he  can  count  on  for  a  few  hours  or  days  or  weeks  as  it  suits  his 
convenience.  This  reserve  is  partly  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  exists  to  a  far 
greater  degree  outside  its  area.  The  great  majority  of  the  women  paupers  are  not  in 
the  arena  of  labour  at  all ;  for  the  few  who  are  in  it  the  strain  is  eased  a  little  by 
out-relief— and  these  are  the  feeblest  and  most  heavily  handicapped  among  the 
.  workers. 

PAUPERISM  AND  POVERTY. 

The  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  the  present  inquiry  in  Scotland,  as  by  the  preceding 
inquiries  in  London  and  England,  are  the  small  proportion  which  occupied  paupers  in 
regular  industries  bear  to  the  total  persons  occupied  ;  the  abundant  supply  of  women  and 
girls  always  available  for  the  low-skilled  employments  usually  followed  by  paupers  ;  and 
the  consequent  negligible  influence  of  out-relief  upon  the  level  of  wages.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  legal  pauperism  at  the  present  day  is  a  very  inadequate  reflection  of  the 
social  habits  of  a  community.  Economic  degradation  may  co-exist  with  a  low  and  de- 
clining rate  of  pauperism.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  economic 
factor  and  the  inability  of  Poor  Law  statistics  to  reveal  the  true  state  of  a  town  could  be 
found  than  that  yielded  by  a  comparative  study  of  Dundee  and  Paisley.  To  develop 
the  contrast  is  outside  our  province.  It  can  only  be  suggested  here.  Some  relevant 
statistics  will  be  found  in  Appendix  P.  (p.  587). 

Both  towns  are  active  industrial  centres.  Both  employ  females  in  large  numbers. 
The  staple  trades  are  not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations,  though  Dundee,  which  dates  its 
rapid  growth  from  the  American  War,  appears  to  be  busiest  when  nations  are  fighting  one 
another,  and  Paisley  when  nations  are  at  peace.  The  population  of  Paisley  parish  in  1901 
was  roughly  100,000,  and  that  of  Dundee  163,000,  but  the  distribution  by  sex  and  occupa- 
tion is  very  different.  Of  the  boys  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  Paisley,  6  "8 
and  in  Dundee,  17*7  are  at  work  ;  and  of  the  girls  11  '2  and  16 .4  respectively.  The  demand 
for  men's  labour  in  the  jute  trade  would  have  to  be  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  order  to 
absorb  all  the  lads  engaged  in  it.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  Dundee  has 
three  women  for  every  two  men.  In  Dundee  nearly  every  second  woman  between  the 
ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  more  than  every  third  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five, 
and  every  fourth  woman  over  fifty-five  is  a  wage-earner  outside  her  home.  The  birth- 
rate is  below  the  average  of  the  principal  town  districts  in  Scotland,  while  the  death-rate 
is  above  the  average.  The  infantile  mortahty  is  much  above  the  average  of  the  principal 
towns,  being  152-4  per  1,000  for  1902-1906  as  compared  with  123-8  for  Paisley  for  the 
same  quinquennium.  In  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  De- 
terioration, Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Inspector  of  Factories,  said  : — 

"  Personally,  the  poorest  specimens  of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen,  both  men  and  women,  are  working?  in 
the  preparing  and  spinning  departments  of  certain  Dundee  jute  mills."* 

From  a  Memorandum*  prepared  for  the  same  Committee  by  Miss  A.  M.  Anderson, 
H.M.  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  A  rough  estimate  .  .  .  may  be  made  .  .  .  that  one-fourth  of  the  women  employed  in  Dundee  jute 
mills  are  married  or  widowed." 

"  The  Assistant  Inspector  '  sends  me  particulars  of  144  cases  where  the  health  visitors  recently  found  two, 
three  or  more  very  young  children  left  alone  in  the  house  (in  some  cases  locked  in),  while  the  mother  was  at 
Ihe  mill,  with  only  such  food  as  the  mother  could  prepare  over-night  or  in  the  early  morning  before  leaving.'  " 

"  When  a  man  and  his  wife  are  working  in  the  same  mill,  as  they  so  often  are,  the  woman  is  probably 
earning  the  higher  wag?." 

fi.  "  In  that  town  [Dundee]  one  of  the  chief  problems  seems  to  be  desertion  of  the  mother.  Miss  Paterson 
lound  over  100  cases  in  twelve  mills,  only  among  the  married  mothers,  and  these  did  not  include  the  cases 
where  the  husband  lived  apart,  but  contributed  something  to  the  mother's  support." 

Miss  Deane,  Inspector  of  Factories,  reporting  in  October,  1904,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  In  Paisley,  I  found  how  strikingly  the  conditions  of  women's  work  in  that  town  contrast  with  those  of 
Dundee,  though  in  both  places  female  labour  predominates.    Speaking  generally,  a  greater  amount  of  interest 

*  Eeport  [Cd.  2175],  Q.  1935. 
t  Ibid.,  Appciidix  v.,  p.  116. 
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is  taken  in  tlie  welfare  of  their  women  workers  by  tlie  Paisley  employers.  The  employment  of  women  of 
marriageable  age  seems  curiously  uncommon  ;  the  nmnber  of  women  over  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  in  the 
mills  was  comparatively  less  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else,  and  married  women's  labour  is  distinctly  dis- 
couTaged."*^)  , 

But  in  spite  of  its  diseased  social  condition  tlie  jute  town  could  boast  in  1907  that  it  had 
one  pauper  less  per  1,000  than  the  thread  town.  One  can  quite  easily  conceive  outdoor 
pauperism  in  Dundee  steadily  decHning  from  17  '3  per  1,000  to  almost  nil  under  "  strict  " 
administration  provided  the  supply  of  married  women  ready  to  work  in  the  mills  corre- 
spondingly increased.  There  would  be  no  parish  record  of  husbands  pauperised  and  infants 
sacrificed  in  the  process. 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1905  [Cd.  2569],  p.  274. 
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PART  11. 

REPORTS   ON  VARIOUS  PARISHES. 

GLASGOW  PARISH, 
(i.)  Population  and  Housing. 
*  Population  of  parish  (leoi) :— Males,  284,812;  femaleF,  286,803;  total,  571,615. 
t  Percentage^^of  families  living  in  houses  of : — 

One  room      -  29  per  cent. 

Two  rooms     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  46  „ 

Three  rooms  15  „ 

Four  rooms  and  "over  10       „  [ 

f  Average  rent  for  one  and  two-roomed  houses  : — 

Old  properties :  £  s.  d.      £  s.  d. 

One  room  "    -       -       -       -  5    0    3  to  5  17    6  per  annum. 
Two  rooms      -       -       -       -  7    3    6  „  7    5    0  „ 

New  properties :  £  s.  d.      £  s.  d. 

One  room        -       -       -       -  7  10    0  to  9    0    0  per  annum. 
Two  rooms       -       -       -       -  8  10    0  „  13  16    0  „ 

(ii.)  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Glasgow  Burgh  exceeded  the  population  of 
Glasgow  Parish  by  about  200,000.  The  excess  falls  chiefly  to  Govan  Parish  Council 
and  to  the  parish  councils  of  Cathcart  and  Eastwood  and  Rutherglen,  all  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Clyde.    The  Glasgow  Parish  Council  is  composed  of  thirty-one  members,  four  of 


whom  are  ladies. 

Number  of  Paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of  population : — 

1894.              1904.  1907. 

Ordinary  paupers        -       -       -      20'7              24'6  24'7 

Lunatics             _       .       _       _       2-7               3-5  3-9 


Total    -       -       -     23-4  281  28*6 


(1)  Numbers  on  the  Outdoor  Roll. 


The  numbers  on  the  Outdoor  Roll  for  recent  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Gross  Total. 

15th  May,  1903  - 

444 

3,061 

3,505 

4,582 

8,087 

1904   -       -       -  . 

472 

3,080 

3,552 

4,999 

8,551 

1905   -       -       -  - 

477 

3,221 

3,698 

5,040 

8,738 

1906   ...  - 

459 

3,074 

3,533 

4,952 

8,485 

(2)  Analysis  of  "  First  Applications." 

During  the  year  ending  May  15th,  1806,  2,240  females  made  application  for  relief 
for  the  first  time.  The  following  summarises  an  analysis  of  these  applications,  made  by 
the  inspector,  according  to  the  dwelhng,  age,  condition,  and  occupation  of  the  applicant. 
(Admitted  claims  from  other  parishes  are  excluded  in  this  number.) 


/. — Classification  of  Places  where  the  Applicants  came  from. 


From 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Lodging  Houses,  Homes,  Shelters,  Prisons,  etc.  

466 

20-8 

825 

36-8 

949 

42-4 

2,240 

100-0 

*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  Report  on  Poor  Relief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524],  1905.  J 
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II. — Ages  of  Applicants. 


Ages. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  20  - 
Over  20  and  under  50 
Over  50  and  under  60 
Over  60  - 

319 
1,377 
174 
370 

14-2 
61-5 
7-8 
16-5 

2,240 

100-0 

///. — Condition  of  Applicants. 

Condition. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Widowed  - 

851 
315 
632 
442 

38-0 
14-1 
28-2 
19-7 

2,240 

100-0 

IV. — Occupation  of  Applicants. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Domestics    -       -       -       -  - 

1,294 

Laundresses  .... 

148 

Cleaners   

158 

Dressmakers      .       .       .  . 

72 

Sewers  

72 

Millworkers  .... 

168 

Hawkers     -  - 

36 

Various  

156 

Servants   

136 

Total  - 

2,240 

(3)  Seasonal  Fluctuation  in  Applications. 

Does  the  record  of  applications  show  any  change  corresponding  to  slack  times  in  parti- 
cular industries  or  employments  ?  In  Appendix  A  (2)  will  be  found  the  weekly  averages 
for  each  month  for  new  cases  and  for  old  cases,  and  the  monthly  totals  for  widows  without 
and  widows  with  dependents.  The  figures  may  be  summarised  here,  in  another  form,  for 
convenience. 


Eeturn  of  quarterly  applications  for  relief.  May  15th,  1905,  to  May  15th,  1906  :— 


Period. 

All  New  Oases. 

All  Old  Cases. 

Total. 

Widows. 

January,  February,  March 

1,588 

3,527 

5,115 

432 

April,  May,  June  -       -  - 

1,423 

3,437 

4,860 

419 

July,  August,  September 

1,479 

3,775 

5,254 

381 

October,  November,  December 

1,429 

3,271 

4,700 

385 

Total  .       -       -  - 

5,919 

14,010 

19,929 

1,617 

This  table  shows  :~ 

(1)  That  there  were  115  more  "  new  applicants  "  in  the  winter  six  months; 
than  in  the  summer  six,  or  nineteen  per  month.  ^  .. 
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(2)  That  there  were  414  more  "  old  applicants  "  in  the  summer  six  months 
tJr.an  in  the  winter  six,  or  sixty-nine  per  month. 

(3)  That  seventeen  more  widows  applied  ia  the  winter  six  months  than 
ill  the  summer  six,  or  three  per  month. 

The  question  may  be  approached  in  another  way.  The  Glasgow  inspector  of  poor 
has  given  definite  instructions  to  his  assistants  to  classify  the  causes  of  applications  into 
a  number  of  leading  categories.  These  instructions,  we  are  informed,  are  rigidly  observed. 
The  causation  is  ascertained  from  personal  inquiry  of  the  individuals  themselves.  If  we 
take  the  2,296*  females  (included  in  the  5,919  cases  above)  who  applied  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Poor  Law  year,  we  find  the  causes  of  their  seeking  relief  grouped  as  under : — 


First  Applications  (Women),  showing  causes  thereof,  May  15th,  1905,  to 

May  15th,  1906. 


Cause. 

Number. 

Cause. 

Number. 

Accident  

18 

Indolence  or 

Slovenliness  - 

18 

Criminality  ----- 

34 

Insanity 

146 

Desertion  

454 

Old  Age,  with  relatives  able  to 

Drink  

51 

assist  - 

105 

Illegitimacy  

119 

Old  Age,  without  relatives  able 
to  assi&t       -       .       -  - 

85 

Illness  -       -  ... 

661 

Widowhood 

383 

Immorality  

161 

Improvidence      .       .       .  - 

61 

Total  - 

2,296* 

It  is  an  obvious  objection  that  with  a  number  of  inspectors  making  these  returns 
there  will  be  wide  differences,  especially  under  certain  headings.  But  others,  and  these 
some  of  the  largest  groups,  are  quite  definite.  It  is  significant  that  "slackness  of  trade" 
is  not  included  among  the  list  of  causes.  It  may  be  held  that  trade  depression  will  affect 
the  majority  of  the  causes  enumerated  and  precipitate  applications.  Do  insanity  and 
immorality  increase  with  good  trade,  criminality  with  bad  ?  Avoiding  such  controversial 
issues,  can  any  of  the  items  be  used  as  directly  reflecting  trade  conditions  ?  This  is  a . 
question  which  should  be  asked  before  we  trouble  to  ascertain  how  the  numbers  fluctuate 
from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month.  We  do  not  think  that  anv  such  argument  can  be 
based  on  the  figures.  If  we  take  the  clearest  cause  of  pauperism,  widowhood,  a  woman 
may  apply  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  while  the  trade  he  followed  is  flourishing,  or  she 
may  apply  three  months  later,  when  the  insurance  money  or  other  savings  are  exhausted. 
Her  occupation  during  her  widowhood  may  become  depressed,  but  her  eldest  dependent 
boy  begins  to  earn,  and  she  is  put  off  the  roll,  while  another  woman  in  the  same  depressed 
trade  may  be  put  on  the  roll  in  the  same  week.  Along  these  lines  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
conclusion  could  only  be  reached  by  investigating  each  case  minutely  over  a  number  of 
years.  Some  easier  method  must  suffice.  The  great  majority  of  cases  on  the  roll  are 
permanent  cases.  It  is  easier  to  become  a  pauper  than  to  cease  to  be  one.  A  general 
survey  of  the  Glasgow  cases  does  not  show  that  women  come  on  the  roll  in  the  slack  time 
of  their  industry  and  go  off  when  trade  improves.  Only  621  were  struck  off  the  roll  during 
the  year  under  review,  and  of  these  only  fifteen  because  they  resumed  work  and  121  because 
of  improved  income.  The  increase  in  the  income  of  the  majority  of  the  121  would  be  due 
to  the  earnings  of  their  children,  not  to  their  own.  ,   .  ,h 

(4)  Outdoor  Relief — Weekly  Rates.  ~  --' 

New  cases,  approved  for  relief,  are  usually  enrolled  for  four,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks,- 
Cases  of  old  people,  more  or  less  permanently  on  the  roll,  are  revised  every  six  months. 
Cases  of  temporary  chargeability  (wives  whose  husbands  are  in  hospital,  etc.)  are  paid 
weekly.  Other  cases  are  paid  every  four  weeks.  About  £3,000  is  paid  monthly  in  out- 
relief.  During  the  pay  week  surprise  visits  are  made  by  the  inspectors  to  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  suspicious  cases,  and  as  a  result  a  few  may  be  struck  off  the  roll. 

Visitation  of  applicants  is  made  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  applying.  The 
assistant  inspectors  are  furnished  with  printed  instructions,  a  practice,  we  believed,  confined 
to  Glasgow.    Marriages  are  always  "  proved  "  and,  generally,  the  births  of  children. 

*  Admitted  claims  from  other  parishes  are  included  in  this  number. 
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"Wage  certificates  are  frequently  sent  to  be  filled  up  by  employers,  especially  when  appli- 
cant's statement  appears  doubtful.  "  Those  who  are  contaminated  with  pauperism  tell 
lies  in  every  line,  but  cross-examination  corrects  this."  The  rent  and  whole  setting  of  the 
family  are  taken  into  account.  General  instructions  are  given  to  stop  children  under 
fourteen  found  selling  in  the  streets.  Most  people  are  earning  something  when  they  apply 
to  the  parish.  The  aliment  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  income  and  the  number  to  be 
supported.  It  is  estimated  roughly  that  3s.  is  needed  for  each  child,  and  a  little  more  for 
the  woman.  When  a  widow's  mother  lives  in  the  same  street  or  close  by  less  is  given  ; 
the  grandmother  can  look  after  the  children  and  let  the  woman  go  to  work. 

The  report  on  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland  (Cd.  2524,  1905)  gives  the  following  analysis 
of  weekly  rates  paid  to  the  ordinary  outdoor  poor  in  Glasgow  parish.  Of  3,400  cases 
there  were  : — 


At  Is.  6d. 
23.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 
3s.  Od. 

from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
„     6s.  0d.to20s. 


per  week,     1  case. 

28  cases. 

882    „     or  26  per  cent. 
,,  1,100    ,,     ,,  32  ,, 

615     „      „  18    „  „ 
774    ,,     ,,  23 


The  last  group  included  thirty-nine  cases  at  15s.  per  week,  six  at  16s.,  one  at  18s.,  and 
one  at  20s. 


' "  An  analysis  of  2,083  cases  taken  at  random  on  the  outdoor  roll  made  by  us  in  January, 
1907,  yielded  the  following  results  : — 


Eeceiving  under  2s.  6d. 
From  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od. 

„     5s.  Od.  to  7s.  6d. 

„     7s.  6d.  to  10s.  Od. 

„  10s.  Od.  to  12s.  6d. 
12s.  6d.  and  over  - 


per  week  there  were      32  cases  or  1-6 
1495       „  72-0 
359       „  17-0 
139       „  7-0 
50       „  2-4 
8       .,  — 


per  cent. 


That  is  to  say  over  70  per  cent,  receive  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week.  These  cases  were 
taken  as  they  occurred  in  the  successive  districts.  They  exclude  those  on  the  "  Special 
Roll,"  which  are  usually  high  rates  {see  below),  and  such  case-papers  as  happened  to  be  in 
use  in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  inspectors  on  the  day  of  our  inquiry. 

"We  may  construct  another  table,  by  a  difierent  method,  to  show  the  average  weekly 
rates  paid  to  women  on  the  outdoor  rolls. 

Number  of  female  'poor  and  dependents  relieved  on  the  outdoor  rolls,  with  amount  of 
aliment  paid  to  each  class,  as  at  May  15th,  1905. 


Class. 


Aged  Widows       -       -  ■ 

Single  Females      .       -       ;  - 

Widows  with  dependents 

'Widows,  with  dependents,  on  Special 
Roll  

JVIarried  Females  (husbands  in  hos- 
pitals or  infirmaries)  - 

Harried    Females    (husbands  in 
aaylums)  

Married    Females    (husbands  in 
desertion)  

Married    Females    (husbands  in 
prison)  

Totals      -  - 


Poor. 

Dependents. 

Dependents 
Per  Family. 

Total  Eelief. 

Average 
Weekly  Relief 
Per  Case. 

£ 

s.  d. 

1,593 

9,314 

2  2-8 

440 

2,871 

2  6-1 

1,119 

3,329 

2-9 

12,919 

4  5-3 

304 

1,179 

3-9 

6,030 

7  7-5 

419 

1,287 

3-1 

2,293 

2  1-1 

45 

124 

2-8 

443 

3  9-4 

70 

196 

1-4 

564 

3  1-2 

23 

78 

3-4 

121 

2  0-3 

4,013 

6,193 

34,555 

3    3-8  , 
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(5)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paujjers. 

Of  the  2,083  cases  examined  by  us,  1,840  were  women  and  243  were  men.  One  third 
(eighty)  of  the  men  were  entered  as  "labourers."  The  next  largest  group  was  "  engineers, 
ironworkers,"  twenty-two.  The  occupations  of  the  1,840  women  are  given  in  detail  in 
Appendix  A  (3).    The  largest  groups  were  :— 

Domestic     -       -       -  1,019  Sewers  and  Knitters- 

Housekeepers      -       -     106  Mill  workers 

Washers  and  Cleaners  -     304  Dealers  (hawkers,  etc.) 


1G3 
82 
41 


These  account  for  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


Of  the  1,840  women,  793,  or  43  per  cent. ,  were  entered  as  earning.  An  exact  analysis 
of  these  earnings  has  not  been  made,  as  many  of  the  amounts  entered  are  speculative  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  sums  are  being  earned  regularly  every  week.  This  ob- 
jection is  especially  relevant  to  the  main  classes  entered  as  domestics,  washers  and  cleaners, 
sewers  and  knitters.  The  earnings  of  100  cases,  taken  at  random  and  ranging  from  Is.  3d. 
to  12s.,  yielded  an  average  of  4s.  weekly,  and  probably  if  all  the  cases  were  taken  the  result 
would  not  greatly  differ.  As  mentioned  above,  the  statements  of  paupers  employed  in  the 
factory  industries  are  frequently  checked  by  the  parish  authorities,  but  not  always.  In  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  we  have  come  upon  some  divergences.  These  have  been  collected 
into  Appendix  0  (5,  6).  "We  came  upon  one  perfectly  clear  case  where  a  woman  was 
not  earning  up  to  her  capacity  because  she  knew  her  relief  would  be  reduced  or  stopped 
as  her  earnings  rose.  She  was  a  shirt  finisher  and  had  volunteered  this  information  to  her 
forewoman  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  more  work  out.  There  are  probably  a  number  of 
untraceable  cases  of  this  type. 

(6)  Housing  and  Rent  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  housing  of  the  2,083  cases  were  extracted  from  the 
records 


Houses  of 

One 
Apartment. 

Two 
Apartments. 

Three 
Apartments. 

Four 
Apartments. 

Five 
Apartments. 

Not 
Given. 

Total. 

Number  of  Paupers  living 
in       .       .       -  - 

920 

973 

105 

9 

2 

74 

2,083- 

Details  of  rent  paid  are  variously  entered  as  per  week,  per  month,  and  per  annum. 
We  have  reduced  the  amounts  to  weekly  sums  (halfpence  omitted).  The  result  is  as 
follows  : — 


Weekly  Rent 


Number  of  Paupers 
paying  - 


Under 
1/6 


1/6  and 
under 

2/- 


156 


2/-  and 
under 
2/6 


395 


2/6  and 
under 

3/- 


408 


3/-  and 
under 

3/6 


345 


3/6  and 
under 


322 


4/-  and 
under 
5/- 


254 


5  —  and 
over. 


73 


Total. 


1,97  r 


In  February,  1903,  the  inspector  of  poor  was  examined  before  the  Glasgow  Housing 
Commission.  He  presented  an  "  Analysis  of  Keturns  made  by  the  District  Assistant 
Inspectors  of  Poor  upon  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  as  at 
March  15th,  1902. "f  Of  the  2,835  cases  inquired  into,  2,770  were  found  satisfactory,  and 
sixty-five  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  latter,  eleven  were  so  through  the  tenants'  own  fault, 
such  as  dirt  and  general  untidiness  ;  forty-four  were  due  to  the  owners  from  structural 
defects  ;  while  ten  were  partly  both.  A  committee  of  the  parish  council  disposed  of  the 
unsatisfactory  cases  as  follows  : — Removed  to  better  houses  and  aliment  increased,  fifteen  ; 
struck  off  roll  and  offered  poor-house,  thirty-four  ;  surroundings  improved  and  aliment 
increased,  sixteen.    (Report  of  Housing  Commission,  Q.  4663.) 

During  the  year  ending  May  15th,  1906,  466  women  applied  for  relief  from  public 
lodging-houses,  homes,  shelters,  or  prisons.    No  person  residing  in  such  places  receives 

*  Twelve  paupers  lived  rent  free.    In  100  cases  no  definite  particulars  were  gi-\"en. 
t  Glasgow  Municipal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor.    Report,  p.  2()0. 
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outdoor  relief,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  conditions  of  the  applicants  are  too  unfavourable  for 
outside  help.    They  are  generally  offered  the  poorhouse  or  the  hospital.* 

The  weekly  aliment  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  a  month's  rent,  to 
enable  paupers  to  move  to  better  quarters. 

(7)  Net  Income  'per  Caput  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  paying  Rent. 


We  have  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  net  income  left  over  per  member  of  the 
pauper's  family  after  rent  is  paid.   A  few  examples  will  show  the  method  employed : — 


No. 

Earnings 
of 

Paupers. 

Income 
from  other 
sources. 

Relief. 

Total 
Income. 

Less  Eent. 

Net 
Income. 

No.  of 
Individuals. 

Per  Caput. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2  3 

2 

5  6 

6 

0 

11 

6 

2 

6 

9 

0 

4 

2  3 

.  3 

28  0 

3 

0 

31 

0 

3 

6 

27 

6 

6 

4  7 

4 

5  9 

1  6 

2 

6 

9 

9 

2 

6 

7 

3 

1 

7  3 

5 

7  0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

4 

3  0 

The  columns  showing  "relief"  and  "rent"  are  quite  reliable.  The  columns  showing 
*'  earnings  of  pauper  "  and  "  income  from  other  sources  "  are  much  less  reliable,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  following  table  that  is  not  an  important  defect.  The  particulars 
entered  in  these  two  columns  and  used  by  us  are  those  which  are  before  the  parish  authori- 
ties in  determining  the  amount  of  out-relief.  What  our  examination  proves  is  that,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  case-papers,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  net  income  left  over  for 
the  support  of  the  paupers  and  their  families.  Eight  hundred  cases  were  taken  indis- 
criminately, and  from  every  district,  with  the  following  result : — 


Under  1/- 

1/-  to  1/5 

1/6  to  1/11 

2/-  to  2/5 

2/6  to  2/11 

3/-  to  3/5 

3/6  to  3/11 

4/-  to  4/5 

4/6  to  4/11 

5/-  to  5/5 

40 

60 

54 

86 

90 

95 

77 

75 

61 

35 

5/6  to  5/11 

6/-  to  6/5 

6/6  to  6/11 

7/-  to  7/5 

7/6  to  7/11 

8/-  to  8/11 

9/-  to  9/11 

10/- to  12/- 

Over  12/- 

Total. 

33 

30 

16 

17 

8 

10 

6 

6 

1 

800 

In  other  words,  in  800  families  : — 

154,  or  19  per  cent.,  had  under  2s.  per  head  per  week. 


330, 

41 

55 

55 

3s. 

55 

502, 

63 

55 

55 

4s. 

55 

638, 

JJ 

80 

55 

55 

5s.  „ 

55 

706, 

5J 

88 

55 

5  5 

6s. 

55 

94, 

JJ 

12 

55 

55 

6s.  and  over 

per  head  per  week. 

*  There  is  a  Corporation  lodging-house  for  v^omen  in  Moncur  Street,  with  about  200  "  pretty  regular 
lodgers."  The  prices  for  beds  are  3d.,  3|d.,  and  4d.  per  night.  A  woman  taking  a  3|d.  bed  would  paj^  Is.  9d. 
per  week.  The  majority  of  the  occupants  are  elderly  women  ;  a  few  are  married  and  there  are  always  some 
with  children.  The  majority  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  charing  and  washing  and  are  not  in  regular  em- 
ployment. One  or  two  have  pensions  and  others  are  helped  by  their  children.  Perhaps  half  the  inmates 
"  show  signs  of  liquor  "  on  Saturday  nights.  In  the  year  ending  15th  May,  1902,  there  were  thirty-one 
women  from  this  house  who  applied  for  relief  for  the  first  time.  "  Of  these  thirty-one  women  who  were  re- 
lieved, seven  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  six  were  under  thirty,  five  were  under  forty,  six  were  under 
fifty,  two  were  under  sixty,  and  five  above  sixty.  Of  these  thirty-one,  eleven  were  certified  as  pregnant,  and 
of  these  eleven,  four  were  single  women  ;  one  under  twenty  years  of  age,  three  under  thirty,  two  were  married 
and  deserted,  both  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  one  was  a  widow  under  forty.  In  addition  to  that,  a 
great  many  of  these  women,  although  certified  as  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  ulcers  or  abrasions,  frequently 

developed  venereal  diseases  after  they  were  in  the  poor-house  "     (Glasgow  Municipal  Housing 

Commission  Report.  Evidence  of  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Moncur  Street  Lodging  House  and  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor,  etc.,  pp.  178-180  ;  217). 
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In  this  connection  we  may  refer  without  comment  to  two  estimates  of  the  expenses 
of  living  in  Glasgow,  prepared,  one  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Motion,  the  inspector  of  poor,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  the  chief  sanitary  inspector. 

Mr.  Motion's  estimate  was  placed  before  the  Glasgow  Housing  Commission  (1903), 
and  he  was  cross-examined  at  length  upon  it.  We  quote  answers  which  supply  the  details 
of  the  estimate  : — 

Q.  4672.  I  believe  you  have,  from  your  own  extensive  experience,  constructed  a  table  showing  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  a  labourer's  family  ? — I  have,  and  find  the  result  to  be  15s.  6|d.  for  maintenance  and  5s.  for  rent 
per  week  for  a  man  and  wife  and  five  children  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age. 

Q.  4748.  Can  you  give  us  the  details  of  which  that  15s.  6Jd.  is  made  up  ? — It  is  detailed  as  follows— 
Estimated  cost  of  maintenance  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  from  one  year  to  ten,  for  one  week  :  Meal, 
7d.  ;  sweet  milk.  Is.  2d.  ;  skim  milk,  6d.  ;  pease  meal,  Id.  ;  tea  and  cocoa,  6d.  ;  bread,  23.  6d. ;  margarine, 
I0|d.  ;  sugar,  5d.  ;  syrup,  5d.  ;  beef  and  suet,  4s.  ;  potatoes  and  vegetables,  Is.  6d. ;  rice,  lentils,  etc.,  3d.  ; 
cheese,  5d.  ;  fish  or  eggs.  Is.  ;  coals,  Is.  4d.    That  adds  up  to  15s.  6|d. 

Mr.  Fyfe's  estimate  was  prepared  for  a  different  purpose.  He  was  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  female  outworker,  and  the  following  extract  is  from  a  lecture  on  that  subject 
delivered  to  the  Anderston  Health  Society,  Glasgow,  in  March,  1907. 

"  Let  us  try  to  clearly  understand  what  we  mean  by  '  the  line  of  poverty.'  On  page 
110  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntree's  well-known  book  on  '  Poverty — a  Study  of  Town  Life,'  there 
is  a  table  in  which  he  gives  what  is  called  a  '  minimum  standard  of  necessary  expenditure.' 


J'or  each  adult,  man  or  woman,  is  put : — 

per  week, 
s.  d. 

For  food  per  week  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  30 

For  rent  16^ 

For  clothing,  fire,  light,  and  household  sundries     -       -       -   2  6 

Making  a  total  of    -       -       -       -       -       -       -   7    0  weekly. 


"  This  is,  in  my  view,  an  extremely  low  subsistence  standard.  The  rent  figure  would 
not  suffice  in  Glasgow.  -In  Table  I.*  you  will  see  that  373  of  our  out-workers  pay  from 
10s.  to  16s.  8d.  a  month  ;  and  we  know  from  experience  that  a  respectable  single  apart- 
ment cannot  be  obtained  here  at  less  than  10s.  a  month,  or  £6  per  annum.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  lodgings  have  to  be  taken,  a  decent  room  cannot  be  rented  under  3s.  per  week. 
Putting,  therefore,  the  rent  at  the  minimum  of  10s.  per  month,  and  accepting  Mr.  Rown- 
tree's other  figure,  we  have  here  as  the  weekly  expenditure  : — 


per  week, 
s.  d. 

Food  3  0 

Rent  2  4 

Clothing,  fire,  light,  and  household  sundries    -       -       -       -    2  6 

Or  a  total  of  -       -    7  10 


"  As  Mr.  Rowntree  says,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  '  this  estimate  allows  nothing 
whatever  for  travelling,  recreation,  or  luxuries  of  any  kind,  or  for  sick  or  funeral  clubs. 
It  would  suffice  only  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  merely  physical  efficiency  in  times  of 
health.' 

"  But  the  out- worker  must  travel.  She  has  to  go  from  the  house  where  she  lives 
to  the  workshop  or  the  warehouse  for  her  bundle  of  shirts,  or  shawls,  or  umbrellas,  or 
whatever  she  is  given  to  work  at.  When  she  cannot  go,  I  find  she  invariably  has  to  give 
^  boy  or  girl  2d.  to  go  for  her,  and  2d.  to  carry  the  finished  bundle  back  again.  Assuming 
she  herself  only  goes  three  times  a  week,  and  takes  a  car  only  when  she  is  laden  with  the 
goods,  3d.  per  week  is  added  on  to  her  expenditure.  This  brings  it  up  to  8s.  Id.  What 
will  be  put  down  for  recreation,  luxuries,  sickness,  and  emergencies  ? 

"  It  seems  a  mockery  to  these  poor  people  to  speak  of  recreation  or  luxuries  in  con- 
nection with  their  lives.    But  I  am  endeavouring  to  do,  justice  to  the  public  conscience 


429. 


*  See  Appendix  0  (1,  2,  3). 
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as  well  as  to  them,  hence  I  must  assume  some  sum  to  cover  such  extras  and  the  need  of 
a  doctor  or  medicine,  and  also  a  small  sum  for  unseen  emergencies.  Let  us  say  that  2s. 
a  week  should  cover  all  their  reasonable  needs  in  these  directions,  and  we  have  a  final 
total  of  10s.  Id.  fer  week,  under  which,  if  we  find  the  average  worker  at  any  trade  being 
paid  for  her  fifty-one  hours  week,  we  agree  to  condemn  it  as  a  sweated  trade." 

(8)  The  Relief  Appeal  Committee. 

The  parish  of  Glasgow  is  divided  into  twelve  relief  districts.  Applicants  for  and 
recipients  of  out-relief  are  reported  upon  by  the  assistant  inspectors  to  the  ordinary  relief 
committee.  This  generally  consists  of  a  single  councillor  and  sits  once  a  week  for  each 
district.  Thus  there  are  usually  two  committees  sitting  daily,  and  a  councillor's  turn  to 
serve  comes  round  about  once  in  every  three  weeks.  The  inspector  of  poor  is  represented 
by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  case  and  by  an  indoor  assistant  inspector  or  his  deputy. 
Each  report  contains  the  assistant's  recommendation  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  case.  This 
recommendation  is  usually  accepted. 

"  Unless  under  some  material  change  of  circumstances,  no  case  once  disposed  of  by 
a  member  sitting  on  relief  can  be  brought  up  anew  until  the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which 
relief  is  granted,  or  until  three  months  have  elapsed,  but  any  applicant,  a  councillor,  or 
the  inspector  of  poor  may  appeal  against  the  single  member's  decision  to  a  relief  appeal 
committee,  consisting  of  eleven  members  (three  forming  a  quorum),"  who  meet  fortnightly: 

The  following  is  the  number  of  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  relief  committees 
during  the  year  ended  May  19th,  1906,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of 
by  the  appeal  committee  : — 

Appeals  by  applicants  : — 

-  69 

-  44 

.  2 

-  1 

8 

-  11 

-  135 

We  attended  two  meetings  of  the  appeal  committee.  About  a  dozen  members  were 
present,  together  with  the  inspector  and  several  assistants.  The  numbers  varied  some- 
what, as  occasionally  a  member  or  members  who  had  been  interested  in  some  particular 
case  left  as  soon  as  that  case  was  disposed  of,  while  others  came  in  late.  Each  member 
was  supplied  with  a  printed  summary  of  the  main  features  of  each  case.  Several  oi  the 
members  had  private  conversations  among  themselves  and  the  proceedings  partook  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  round-table  conference  than  of  a  formal  meeting.  The  councillors  and 
the  officials  exchanged  brisk  comments  with  each  other  in  a  very  frank  manner  before 
a  vote  was  taken.  The  impression  left  upon  us  was  that,  when  an  applicant  had  a  friendly 
member  present,  the  case  was  fully  gone  into  and  the  inspector's  recommendation  was 
often  reversed  or  modified  ;  in  other  cases,  of  which  no  member  appeared  to  be  personally 
cognisant,  decisions  were  quickly  reached  and  usually  the  inspector's  recommendation 
was  upheld. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  the  fluctuating  decisions  of  the  relief  committees,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  prolonged  struggle  of  an  applicant  to  retain  possession  of  her  children, 
on  the  other,  we  have  given  in  Appendix  A  (1)  a  summary  of  the  parish  record  of  Mrs. 
McTweenie.  Her  husband  died  in  March,  1905.  Since  that  date  she  has  been  placed  on 
the  "  Special  Roll  "  three  times  ;  on  four  occasions  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  her  the 
poor-house  and  to  board  out  her  children,  and  this  decision  has  been  confirmed  three 
times  by  the  relief  appeal  committee,  but  on  the  fourth  and  last  occasion  (April  8th, 
1907)  the  relief  appeal  committee  voted  10s.  for  twelve  weeks. 
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Decisions  of  relief  committee  confirmed 
„  „  „  reversed 

Appeals  by  councillors  : — 

Decisions  of  relief  committee  confirmed 
„  ,,  ,,  reversed  - 

Appeals  by  inspector  of  poor  : — 

Decisions  of  relief  committee  confirmed 
„  „  „         reversed  - 

Total- 
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A  more  ordinary  case  which  came  before  the  relief  appeal  committee  when  we 
attended  was  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Blue.  Mrs.  Blue  is  thirty-two,  and  has  three  children, 
seven,  four,  two.  She  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  for  about  two  years.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  "  Model,"  and  she  sees  him  in  the  streets  occasionally.  She  earns  a  pre- 
carious living  of  4s.  a  week  by  buying  old  clothes  and  selling  them  in  the  street.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  have  a  bad  reputation  for  drinking,  and  she  did  not  look  at  all  a 
suitable  person  to  have  the  charge  of  children.  Her  father  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and 
she  asked,  for  it  for  herself  and  children.  Her  application  was  refused  and  it  was  resolved 
to  board  out  the  children.  No  member  seemed  to  be  personally  interested,  though  several 
asked  her  sentimental  questions.  On  the  lace  of  the  inspector's  report  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  for  the  committee  to  come  to  any  other  decision. 


(9)  Relief  of  Widows  with  Young  Children :  The  Special  Roll. 

In  June,  1 902,  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  minute  suggesting  that  respect- 
able widows  with  young  children  should  be  placed  on  a  special  roll.  The  mothers  were 
constituted  guardians  of  their  children  and  paid  as  if  their  children  were  boarded-out 
with  them.  The  following  rules  were  drawn  up  for  these  cases  by  the  Relief  Appeal 
Committee  in  August,  1902,  and  adopted  by  the  council : — 

(1)  That  respectable  widows  with  young  children,  who,  being  left  destitute,  are  without  relatives 
able  to  assist  them,  should  be  given  an  allowance  based  upon  that  allowed  to  boarded-out  children. 

(2)  That  where  there  are  young  children,  the  mother — -if  she  cannot  make  proper  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  the  children  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Daily  Relief  Committee  during  her  absence 
at  work — be  allowed  such  an  aliment  for  herself  and  children  as  will  enable  her  to  remain  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  proper  upbringing  of  the  children. 

(3)  That  the  Daily  Relief  Committee  be  enjoined  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  clothing  of  each 
child,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  necessity  thereof  grant  such  articles  as  may  be  required,  or  the  value 
thereof  in  cash,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  mother. 

(4)  That  the  outdoor  medical  staff  be  enjoined  to  give  special  attention  to  the  care  of  young 
children  who  may  be  weak  or  ailing,  by  affording,  under  existing  rules,  the  necessary  and  proper 
nutritious  diet  and  medicine,  reporting  to  the  inspector  any  case  of  neglect. 

(5)  That  distinct  schedules  be  used  as  per  form  annexed,  and  the  assistant  inspectors  specially 
instructed  to  note  thereon,  after  careful  enquiry,  the  condition  of  each  child  as  to  clothing,  standard 
in  education,  and  any  other  particulars  essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of  every  case  by  the 
Daily  Relief  Committees. 

Up  to  May  15th,  1906,  461  widows  had  been  placed  on  this  roll,  and  252  had  been 
removed  for  various  reasons. 


Special  Roll  for  Widows  with  Children, 

Number  on  Roll  at  May  15th,  1903 
Enrolled  since,  up  to  May,  1906  • 

Number  struck  off  Roll : — 

Transferred  to  Monthly  Roll  • 
Married  .... 
In  respect  of  Drink 

„         „      Immorality  • 
„         „  Deaths 
.,  Hospital 

„      Improved  income 
„      Removed  to  country  and  place 


d  on  another  Roll 


•  163 

•  298 
 461 


140 
30 
27 
21 
12 
6 
8 
8 


252 


Remaining  chargeable  at  May  15th,  1906 


209 


Over  one-half  (140)  of  those  removed  from  the  Special  Roll  have  been  transferred  t\> 
the  ordinary  roll  "  in  respect  of  improved  circumstances." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  struck  off  altogether  in  respect  of 
improved  income." 

429.  2  L  2 
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Widows  struck  off  Special  Boll  in  respect  of  Iwproved  Income.. 


Number. 

Remarks. 

1 

o 

3 

Gone  to  America. 

4 

Child  died  and  she  has  now  but  one  dependent. 

5 

Compensation  granted  for  death  of  husband. 

6 

Now  only  one  dependent. 

7 

Husband  home  from  Asylum. 

8 

Children  handed  to  Whitevale  Shelter.    Now  only  one  dependent. 

An  experiment  in  planting  out  widows  in  tiie  country  was  begun  in  1903.  Eight 
widows  with  children  were  selected  and  distributed  between  two  villages  lying  within 
twenty  miles  of  Glasgow.  The  results  have  been  considered  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
scheme  is  at  present  in  abeyance.  Three  of  the  cases  are  reported  as  satisfactory.  A 
fourth  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  her  children  boarded  out.-  In  the  remaining  four  cases 
immorality  wrecked  the  case.  On  the  surface,  one  serious  defect  in  the  scheme  would 
seem  to  be  the  choosing  of  villages  so  conveniently  near  Glasgow. 


Families  removed  to  the  country  hy  Glasgow  Parish. 


No. 

Family. 

Belief. 

Date  of  Removal. 

Position  at  October,  1906. 

1 

Widow  and  5  children 

15.^ 

28  October,  1904 

Satisfactory  case.    Still  at  C. 

2 

Widow  and  4  children 

15s. 

28  October,  1904 

Veiy  unsatisfactory.  Children  found  begging 
in  the  village.  Put  off  roll  4  May,  1905, 
for  immorality.  Children  boarded  out.  She  in 
poorhouse,  about  to  be  confined  of  illegimate 
child. 

3 

Widow  and  3  children 

12s. 

28  October,  1904 

Applicant  suffers  from  phthisis.  Satisfactory  case. 
Slill  at  C. 

i 

Widow  and  3  children 

lis. 

7  November,  1903 

Reported  to  be  harbouring  men  about  the  house 
and  keeping  late  hours.  Requires  special 
observation.    Still  at  C. 

5 

Widow  and  4  children 

Us. 

18  February,  1903 

Applicant  delicate,  Complains  of  inadequate 
aliment.  Could  let  a  room  to  summer  visitors. 
Satisfactory.    Still  at  B. 

6 

Widow  and  3  children 

9?. 

July,  1903 

Struck  off  roll,  "7  August,  1905,  for  harbouring 
men  in  her  house.  She  is  now  married.  A 
suspicious  case  all  along.    Reported  drinking. 

7 

Widow  and  5  children 

15s. 

18  February,  1903 

Sent  to  B.  to  get  rid  of  the  father  of  her  illegiti- 
mate child.  She  paid  no  rent  while  there  and 
was  visited  by  him.  Off  roll  on  18  October, 
1903,  for  immorality  and  drink.  Children 
boarded  out. 

8 

Widow  and  4  children 

14s. 

July,  1903 

Had  not  energy  to  look  after  herself  or  children. 
Sent,  at  her  own  request,  to  hospital  (19 
August,  1905).  Three  children  boarded  out 
and  one  at  service. 

The  duty  of  supervising  the  widows  in  Glasgow  on  the  Special  Roll  has  been  assigned 
to  a  lady  assistant  inspector.  She  visits  at  her  discretion  to  see  that  the  aliment  is  spent 
as  intended,  that  the  mother  abstains  from  work,  that  the  children  are  properly  cared  for, 
that  the  house  is  in  a  suitable  neighbourhood,  and  so  forth.  She  endeavours  to  remove 
abuses  by  personal  influence  and  persuasion.  Where  this  fails  the  threat  of  a  reduction  or 
stoppage  of  relief  is  available.  There  are  about  200  on  the  roll  at  present.  They  have 
generally  young  children.  They  are  paid  weekly.  Those  who  receive  from  15s.  to  IBs. 
a  week  are  often  better  off  financially  than  in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands.  They  are  free 
of  taxes,  get  free  medical  relief,  medicine  and  clotlies  for  their  children.  (But  these  advan- 
tage? have  not  prevented  thirty  of  the  widows  marrying  again.)    Where  the  inspector  is 
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convinced  that  no  harm  will  come  to  the  children  when  the  mother  works  at  some  gainful 
occupation,  nothing  is  said.  So  many  of  the  women  are  devoid  of  domestic  and  other 
interests  that  work  for  wages  is  a  positive  safeguard.  How  they  are  to  be  taught  to  care 
wisely  for  their  hemes  and  children  and  to  spend  their  relief  to  the  best  advantage  is  a 
problem  which  this  scheme  has  not  solved,  and  which  no  single  inspector,  however  efficient 
and  helpful,  can  possibly  solve  without  the  co-operation  of  other  social  workers.  Two 
hundred  homes  are  far  too  many  thoroughly  to  be  supervised  and  assisted  in  practical 
ways  by  one  person.  The  other  main  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  the  vacil- 
lating action  of  the  councillors  and  the  effect  this  has  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the 
lady  inspector.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Fume  (No.  15  below)  will  illustrate  this,  and  we  may 
give  here  that  of  Mrs.  Gogarty,  which  came  up  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  we  attended 
the  Belief  Appeal  Committee.  About  twenty  members  were  present,  off  and  on,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Motion,  Mrs.  Kobertson,  the  lady  inspector,  and  other  assistants. 

Mary  Gogarty.    Widow,  40.    Four  dependents. 

Mrs.  Gogarty  lost  her  husband  on  December  3rd,  1906,  and  on  the  13th  she  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  special 
widows  with  12s.  aliment  in  respect  of  four  children  dependent,  12,  10,  8,  5.  An  older  boy  of  14  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  plumber  and  earned  6s.  At  the  same  time  she  received  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  frock,  and 
three  pairs  of  boots  and  stockings.  December  28th,  aliment  increased  to  15s.  When  visited  on  January  22nd 
the  mother  was  out  and  the  children  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Visited  again  on  the  following  day ; 
a  girl  was  found  running  about  barefoot,  the  boots  and  some  of  the  clothes  having  been  pawned.  On  the  24th 
Mrs.  Gogarty  was  brought  before  the  committee.  Decided  to  offer  her  the  Efouse  and  remit  children  to 
Children's  committee.    Against  this  decision  Mrs.  Gogarty  appealed. 

She  appeared  before  the  relief  appeal  committee  and  stated  that  she  was  two  months  behind  in  her 
rent  and  had  been  paying  off  arrears  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week.  When  the  landlord  learned  that  she  was  struck 
off  the  roll  he  pressed  for  rent  and  threatened  to  turn  her  out.  In  the  stress  she  pawned  the  clothes  and  boots 
on  a  Monday  and  redeemed  them  on  Wednesday,  when  she  had  finished  some  knitting  she  had  in  hand.  Mr. 
Motion,  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  Miss  Birrell,  the  visiting  member,  strongly  urged  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  pawned,  that  if  not  drunk  she  had  very  often  had  "  something  to  drink,"  and  that  therefore  the 
decision  of  the  committee  should  be  adhered  to.  When  asked  why  she  refused  to  show  pawn  tickets  to  the 
inspector  she  hesitated.  "  You  thought  it  was  no  business  of  his  ?  "  a  member  asked  encouragingly,  and 
she  agreed  with  a  smile.  Another  member  made  an  impassioned  and  rhetorical  appeal  to  the  committee 
on  the  ground  of  this  "  poor  woman  who  had  under  great  stress  pawned  the  clothes."  He  assured  them  that 
the  priest  would  guarantee  her  future  good  behaviour,  and,  after  some  sympathetic  murmurs,  the  woman 
was  called  in.  She  asserted  that  she  had  never  touched  anything  to  drink  for  two  years,  though  her  appear- 
ance did  not  bear  this  out.  Mr.  Motion  and  Mrs.  Robertson  again  protested,  but  she  was  finally  restored 
to  the  roll  at  15s.  on  her  promising  never  to  enter  a  pawnshop  again.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pawning 
for  neighbours  who  were  ashamed  to  go  themselves  ;  for  this  she  received  a  small  payment. 

It  is  hardly  doubtful  what  the  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  upon  the  applicant,  who  heard  flouted  the 
opinions  of  those  who  really  knew  the  case,  and  the  effect  on  the  neighbours  will  be  no  less  harmful.  When  we 
called  on  Mrs.  Gogarty  at  her  house,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  committee  sat,  there  were 
several  women  present,  gossiping,  and  though  Mrs.  Gogarty  was  perfectly  civil  and  in  fact  rather  cringing  and 
full  of  promises  of  amendment,  there  was  a  shght  air  of  triumph  when  she  informed  us,  "  Yes,  I  got  my  money 
all  right." 

Further  insight  into  the  types  included  on  the  "  Special  Roll  "  can  best  be  obtained 
from  the  following  notes  of  visits  made  by  us,  usually  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  homes  of  a 
number  of  the  widows.  Five  are  reported  as  very  clean  or  in  good  order,  two  as  clean, 
four  as  fairly  clean,  one  as  dirty,  three  as  very  or  indescribably  dirty.  Each  group  re- 
presents a  number  of  others  of  like  character  to  be  found  on  the  Roll.  Two  were  out- 
workers, one  ran  a  small  shop,  and  a  fourth  had  charge  of  a  maternity  case  occasionally. 
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No. 


Family. 


Age. 


Relief. 


Rent. 


Net 
Income 

Per 
Caput. 


Remarks. 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 


Mrs.  Ready-  -  - 
2  dependents 


Mrs.  Morrison    -  ■ 

2  dependents 
Girl  earns  6s. 

Mrs.  Low  -   -  - 

3  dependents 


Mrs.  Hagan  -   -  - 

5  dependents 
Mrs.  Gordon  -   -  - 
3  dependents 
Boy  at  butcher's 
earns  7s. 
Mrs.  Bruce 

3  dependents 


Mrs.  Maguire  - 
3  dependents 
Boy  apprenticed 
earns  4s. 
Mrs.  Grubb  - 
2  dependents 


Mrs.  M'Crorie 

4  dependents 

Mrs.  Graham  - 
3  dependents 

Mrs.  Moffat  - 
3  dependents 

Daughter,  message 
girl,  earns  4s. 

Mrs.  Wise 

5  dependents 
M.  in  mill  earns  5s.  6d, 

A.  in  service  sends 
home  lOs.  a  month 
Mrs.  Morgan  -   -  - 
2  dependents 


Mrs.  Clifford  -  - 
3  dependents 


1.5 


38 
10,  ( 


40 
12,  8 
15 
32 

8,  6,  4 


30 

12,  11,  8,  6,  5 
32 


30 
7,  5,  Vi. 


36 
12,  7,  2 
14* 

29 
6,4 


30 
6,  4,  2,  1 

30 
8,  7,  4, 

42 
1 2,  10,  7 
15 

16 
14 

38 


29 
9,  7,4 


s.  d. 

9  0 


Mrs.  Fume  -   -   -  - 

5  dependents 
Daughter  at  feather 
work  earns  5s. 


40 


12  0 

16  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

8  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

10  0 

9  0 
12  0 


s.  d. 

3  4 
(two 
rooms) 


3  2 
(two 

rooms] 
1  9 
(one 

room) 


3  2 
(2  rs.) 
2  4 
(one 
room) 

1  10 
(one 
room) 


2  1 
(one 
room) 


18  0 


2  9 
Cone 

room) 

3  4 
(2  rs.) 

3  8 
(two 
rooms) 

3  0 


3  8 


2  4 


s.  d. 
1  11 

and 
extras. 


3  4 

2  7 

2  2 

3  4 

2  6 

2  9 

3  6 

1  10 

2  2 
2  6 

2  2 


Mrs.  R.  is  delicate.  Her  house,  herself  and  children  were 
scrupulously  clean.  She  mentioned  apologetically  that 
she  had  taken  in  a  maternity  case  to  oblige  a  doctor. 
As  a  rule  she  only  went  out  to  such  cases,  but  they  were 
rare  and  she  had  not  had  one  since  last  November. 

A  capable  person.  Rooms  si)otless.  Mother  and  two  chil- 
dren sleep  in  bed  in  alcove  ;  girl  sleeps  on  a  camp  bed. 
Lets  one  room  at  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Room  fairly  clean  but  dark  and  stuffy.  Before  her  mar- 
riage Mrs.  L.  was  a  nail  maker  and  earned  about  6s. 
Sometimes  thinks  she  will  return  to  it,  but  outdoor  relief 
would  be  reduced  and  she  would  have  to  pay  some  one 
to  mind  the  children. 

Dirty  and  untidy  house.  Food,  rags,  etc.,  all  about.  No 
idea  of  managing. 

Mrs.  G.  herself  was  very  dirty  and  untidy.  Her  room  is 
in  a  back  lane  in  a  low  neighbourhood.  There  was 
hardly  any  furniture.  She  was  formerly  in  a  better 
district  but  is  reported  as  degenerating." 

Husband  committed  suicide  about  3  months  ago.  Mrs.  B. 
had  just  come  to  this  room  and  was  scrubbing  it  out 
when  we  called.  It  was  dark  and  damp  with  an  evil- 
smelling  bed  alcove.  The  district  is  a  bad  one.  The  in- 
spector has  told  her  to  move  away  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Room  fairly  clean.  Woman  recovering  from  an  operation. 
Her  husband  recently  killed  in  an  accident.  She  has 
been  awarded  £300  compensation  and  will  go  off  the 
roll  when  the  money  is  paid. 

Mrs.  G.  was  very  untidy  and  her  shop  and  back-kitchen 
were  dirty  beyond  words.  Children  were  coming  in  for 
penn'orths  of  cheese  and  ha'p'orths  of  pickled  onions. 
She  said  she  cleared  about  5s.  a  week.  Penny-in-the- 
slot  gas  had  spoiled  her  oil  trade. 

This  room  and  its  occupants  were  indescribably  dirty  and 
the  smells  disgusting.  Two  children  were  at  home  with 
colds  and  sore  eyes. 

Room  clean.  Mrs.  G.  had  papered  the  second  room  and 
seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  the  place. 

Room  fairly  clean  and  tidy.  Mrs.  M's  husband  and  one 
child  have  died  of  consumption.  A  boy  was  at  home 
looking  wretchedly  ill  and  delicate.  Very  little  furni- 
ture in  the  second  room. 

Satisfactory  case.  Mrs.  W.  is  a  tidy,  thrifty  woman,  the 
house  was  in  good  order.  Aliment  reduced  from  123. 
when  A.  began  to  work. 


Mrs.  M.  is  a  capable  person  and  keeps  her  house  well.  Her 
children  were  clean  and  tidy  and  are  punctual  at  school. 
She  takes  out  flannelette  work  from  a  shop  and  has  done 
so  for  many  years.  Her  earnings  range  from  3s.  to  es. 
per  week. 

Mrs.  C.  lost  her  husband  two  years  ago.  She  is  an  energetic 
woman  and  her  house  is  in  good  order.  It  consists  of 
one  apartment  with  a  small  scullery.  For  the  last  10 
years  Mrs.  C.  has  made  string  bags  for  the  same  firm 
and  the  rates  have  always  been  the  same,  viz.  :  lOd.  a 
dozen  for  large  and  8d.  a  dozen  for  small.  She  can  some- 
times make  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  The  work  is  fairly  regular. 
The  children  were  clean  and  warmly  clad.  The  aliment 
is  wisely  used. 

Husband,  a  miner,  died  in  hospital,  August,  1905.  Octo- 
ber 15th,  1905,  Mrs.  F.  given  15s.  for  four  weeks.  In 
November  a  child  was  born.  Mrs.  F.  put  on  Special 
Roll  at  18s.  and  given  complete  outfit  of  clothing  for 
the  children.  April,  1906,  she  was  reported  drunk.  May 
1906,  cautioned  for  quarrelling  with  neighbours.  July, 
1906,  fined  10s.  6d.  or  7  days  for  fighting  with  neighbours. 
Offered  "  Poor-house  and  board  out  children."  Baby 
died  and  she  managed  "somehow,"  with  help  of  neigh- 
bours, the  chapel,  and  her  own  earnings.  November, 
]  906,  she  appHes  again  to  be  put  on  roll.  December  4th, 
House  offered.  December  13th,  a  Councillor  pleaded 
for  her.  Case  came  before  Appeal  Committee.  Mrs.  F. 
jnit  on  again  in  face  of  adverse  reports  from  Inspectors. 
.January  17th,  1907,  cautioned  for  having  a  daughter  at 
home  idle.  Unsatisfactory  case.  House  not  very  clean. 
Woman  hot  tempered. 
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(10)  Effects  of  Refusal  or  Discontinuance  of  Out-relief. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  (Appendix  A  (4) )  we  find  that,  on  an 
average,  about  300  women  are  refused  relief  every  year,  and  about  800  women  per  annum 
are  offered  relief  in  the  poor-house  only  and  do  not  accept  such  offer.  In  about  forty 
of  the  former  cases,  per  annum,  the  sheriff  orders  relief.  If  we  examine,  next,  the  number 
of  persons  (both  sexes)  struck  off  the  roll  we  find  they  are  about  650  per  annum  (Appendix 
A  (5)).  The  chief  reasons  for  their  removal  are  death,  hospital  treatment,  and  improved 
income.  These  three  account  for  over  70  per  cent,  of  th^  cases  struck  off.  Improved 
income  usually  means  that  children  have  begun  to  earn. 

We  have  made  some  attempt  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  some  paupers  struck 
off  the  roll  for  reasons  other  than  death,  marriage,  or  hospital  treatment,  and  of  some 
applicants  who  were  refused  relief.    Cases  illustrating  four  classes  were  chosen  : — 

(1)  Cases  refused  relief  at  first  application  and  who  were  offered  the  poor- 
house  as  a  test  in  respect  of  family  income,  etc. 

(2)  Widows  with  young  children  and  other  children  working,  or  with  colla- 
teral relatives  able  to  support. 

(3)  Aged  widows  struck  off  roll  because  families  were  able  to  support. 

(4)  Cases  struck  ofE  the  roll  for  bad  conduct. 

The  information  gathered  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  (6).  This  inquiry  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  a  search  of  many  hours  often  yields  the  most  meagre  result, 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  discuss  the  general  industrial  conditions  of  Glasgow.* 
The  statistics  of  occupations  given  in  the  census  deal  with  the  city  and  not  the  parish  of 
Glasgow  : — 

Females  above  ten  years  of  age  occupied  and  unoccupied,  303,143. 

,,  ,,  ,,  engaged  in  occupations,  111,472,  or  36*8 

per  cent. 

Among  the  groups  of  interest  in  the  present  inquiry  are  : — 


Laundry  and  Washing      -       -       -       -       -              -       -  3,49(5 

Charwomen   2,960 

Other  domestic  offices       ........  17,638 

Paper  trade  -  6,579 

Shirtmakers  and  seamstresses  6,246 

Brick,  cement,  pottery,  and  glass   1,384 


(1)  Out-relief  and  Laundries. 

In  laundry  work  we  may  be  said  to  be  experiencing  a  belated  industrial  revolution 
in  miniature,  and  in  this  branch  of  industry  we  have  reflected  the  general  movement  to- 
wards big  factories.  Everywhere  there  are  springing  up  within  big  cities  large  factory^ 
laundries,  the  buildings  of  which  are  new,  well-drained,  large  and  airy  and  with  which 
little  fault  can  be  found.  Then  in  Glasgow  we  find  an  intermediate  type,  the  old  work- 
shop laundry  transformed  by  the  introduction  of  steam,  but  here  the  conditions  of  work 
are  not  always  above  reproach.  Finally,  we  have  the  small  domestic  laundry,  worked  by 
a  family  or  employing  not  more  than  two  workers,  and  thus  escaping  control  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Monday  in  the  small  firms  is  an  off-day,  and  so  sometimes  is  Saturday,  v/hilst  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  often  have  fourteen  houxo'  wor^'c  compressed  into  each  of  them. 

It  proved  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  directly  bearing  on  the  relation  of  out- 
relief  to  laundry  work.  No  one  we  intervie^ved  seemed  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  of 
their  workers  receiving  out-relief.    Within  the  city  of  Glasgow  at  the  last  census  there 


*  In  the  original  form  of  this  Report  there  appeared  at  this  paint  interviews  with  some  sixty  Glasgow 
firms,  now  transferred  to  a  special  Report  (see  fjatnote,  p.  237.) 
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were  3,496  women  returned  as  engaged  in  a  "laundry  and  washing  service,"  and  2,960  as 
cliarwomsn.  Out  of  the  1,840  outdoor  paupers  whose  occupations  we  analysed  (Appendix 
A  (3) )  304  were  entered  as  "  washers  and  cleaners,"  and  seven  as  "  laundresses."  There 
is  no  census  of  occupations  for  the  parish  of  Glasgow  as  distinct  from  the  city,  and  that 
for  the  city  is  misleading  ix  used  in  this  connection.  So  far  as  charwomen  are  concerned 
their  wages  have  certainly  risen  in  recent  years  ;  a  good  charwoman  cannot  now  be  got 
.  under  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  day,  with  meals.  It  is  also  certain  that  charwomen  who  are  on 
the  parish  call  out  the  pity  of  some  of  their  employers  and  are  paid  not  less,  but  more 
for  that  reason. 

(2)  Out-relief  and  Out-workers. 

In  Appendix  0  (5)  will  be  found  a  complete  list,  with  details,  of  out-workers — thirty- 
four  in  number — in  receipt  of  cut-relief  in  Glasgow  parish  at  March,  1907.  Appendix  0 
(8)  contains  a  table  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings,  out-relief,  and  rent  of  twenty- 
one  Glasgow  out- workers  who  are  paupers.  The  average  weekly  earnings  is  6s.  2|d.  ;  the 
out-relief,  3s.  8d.  ;  the  rent,  3s,,  leaving  an  average  net  income  of  6s.  10|d.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  th?  Govan  pauper  out- workers  will  be  found  to  be  63.  8d.  No  allowance 
has  been  made  in  these  calculations  for  idle  weeks.  The  earnings  are  for  weeks  actually 
worked.  The  general  relation  of  sweating  to  pauperism  is  discussed  in  Part  I.  of  this 
Report,  and  further  tables  dealing  with  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Appendix  0. 

(iv)  Churches,  Charities  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

The  Glasgow  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  established  about  thirty-two  years  ago. 
The  city  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  each  worked  by  a  committee  and  a  staff 
of  voluntary  workers.  In  three  or  four  cases  only  are  there  salaried  secretaries.  The 
Glasgow  society  presents  several  features  distinct  from  and  points  of  contrast  with  the 
parent  society.  There  is,  for  example,  a  Poor  Children's  Clothing  Scheme,  founded  in 
1893,  which  assisted  over  2,000  families  last  year.  The  schedules  for  1,145  families 
«inalysed  from  the  standpoint  of  income  showed  that : — 

17  "12  per  cent,  had  no  visible  income  at  the  time  of  application. 

52  •  75  per  cent,  had  an  ascertained  income  under  20s.  per  week ;  average, 
" '.  per  family  of  four  adults,  10s.  2|d.  per  week. 

25  •  25  per  cent,  had  an  ascertained  income  of  20s.  to  30s.  per  week  ;  average, 
per  family  of  four  adults,  23s.  ll^d.  per  week. 

Of  those  having  an  ascertained  income  under  20s.,  34*  10  per  cent,  were  living  in  one 
apartment  houses.    The  average  rents,  per  month,  were  : — 

1  apartment  houses,  9s.  8d. 

2  „  „      13s.  Id. 
7'                                      3        „            „      17s.  5|d. 

12  "40  per  cent,  of  children's  guardians  were  widows.  The  number  of  garments 
distributed  was  13,816. 

The  Society  runs  a  labour  yard,  intended  for  married  men  with  dependents,  and  an 
industrial  shelter,  intended  for  homeless  unmarried  men. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  conducts  a  sewing-room  which  affords  regular  employment 
to  between  sixty  and  seventy  women.  The  women  come  to  the  workroom  every  working 
day  (except  Saturday)  and  sew  from  10  till  4  o'clock.  At  1  o'clock  each  woman  is  given 
three-halfpennies'  worth  of  bread  and  allowed  to  heat  her  tea  brought  from  home  ;  and 
cheese  or  jam  is  provided.  Help  is  given  in  various  ways  in  cases  of  sickness.  A  bag 
of  coal  is  given  once  a  year  in  the  vv'inter.  Many  of  the  garments  made  are  bought  by 
different  ladies  at  the  rates  charged  to  other  people  and  presented  to  the  Poor  Children's 
Clothing  Scheme.  There  are  no  machines  used.  All  the  garments  are  hand-made,  and 
many  garments  cost  in  material  and  wages  more  than  they  sell  for.  About  £200  per  annum 
is  raised  by  subscriptions  to  meet  deficits.  Most  of  the  workers  are  old  women  over 
sixty  ;  when  younger  they  are  usually  disabled.  About  l|d.  or  2d.  per  hour  is  the  rate 
of  wages.  Some  of  these  women  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  Three  examples  may  be 
quoted. 
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Mrs.  Caddis.    Widow,  67.    Out-relief,  2s.  6i.    Earnings,  2s.  Id. 

Mrs.  Caddis  was  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  February,  1906.  She  had  £15  when 
her  husband  died  two  years  ago.  None  of  that  was  left,  and  furniture  had  been  sold  the  previous  week  for 
arrears  of  rent.  She  had  applied  to  the  parish,  but  apparently  her  application  was  refused.  She  belonged 
to  a  church  mission  who  offered  to  help  her  and  pay  one  month's  rent.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
referred  her  to  the  sewing  room.    She  has  no  family  living. 

January  14th,  1907.  Mrs.  Caddis  has  moved  from  her  old  address  to  be  near  the  sewing  room.  She 
is  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  the  parish.  Her  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  last  twenty  weeks  have 
been  2s.  7d.    She  is  not  able  to  do  the  finest  sewing. 

Mrs.  Scoular.    Widow,  64.    Out-relief,  3s.  6d.    Earnings,  Is.  8d. 

Mrs.  Scoular  has  been  at  the  workroom  since  1897.  She  is  a  decent  old  woman  but  as  her  coughing 
irritates  the  others  she  has  been  an  out- worker  since  January,  1905.  She  is  not  strong  and  can  only  do  two 
chemises  a  week,  for  which  she  is  paid  Is.  8d.  Her  weekly  rent  is  Is.  6d.  She  is  helped  by  the  Aged  Women's 
Society. 

Miss  Gowrie.    Single,  66.    Out-relief,  2s.  6d.    Earnings,  2s.  id. 

First  heard  of  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  1890.  She  then  had  an  illegitimate  girl  of  12  and 
earned  2s.  6d.  a  week  winding  yarn  in  a  factory.  She  was  found  drunk  at  home  on  one  occasion  and  was 
suspended  from  the  work-room  for  a  month  ;  then  found  drunk  again  and  was  only  given  work  to  take 
home.  This  went  on  for  six  years.  Now  she  is  back  in  the  work-room  since  November,  1906,  and  is  behaving 
better.  Average  weekly  earnings  over  twenty  weeks,  2s.  4d.  Not  in  on  Saturdays  and  short  time  in 
summer.    She  has  been  on  the  parish  roll  since  November,  1902.    Rent,  2s.  3d.    A  lodger  pays  2s.  a  week. 

We  asked  two  Charity  Organisation  Society  workers  who  had  experience  of  London 
and  Glasgow  poor  to  compare  their  impressions  of  the  two  cities  from  the  standpoint  of 
charitable  work.    The  following  answers  were  given  quite  independently  : — 

(a)  "  The  material  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  deals  with  in  Glasgow  is  of  a 
lower  social  grade  than  in  London.  The  reason  is  that  our  churches  still  deal  with  the 
respectable  working  classes  when  they  get  into  trouble  in  a  way  they  do  not  in  London. 
The  system  of  church  funds  operates  here,  and  that  was  the  backbone  of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
system.  We  have,  therefore,  a  lower  grade  of  people  who  have  no  church  connection. 
Then  again,  in  London,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  refuses  cases  which  it  considers 
parish  or  out-of-work  cases  because  there  is  always  the  workhouse  behind.  Here,  however, 
the  able-bodied  man  can  get  no  help  from  the  parish  ;  therefore  we  have  always  felt  obliged 
to  take  cases  of  that  kind.  For  if  we  refused,  the  public  would  say  there  was  nobody 
to  help,  and  would,  therefore,  give  even  more  promiscuously  than  they  do.  We  do  not 
refuse  even  absolutely  destitute  cases  ;  we  really  take  the  place  of  the  Poor  Law.  We 
do  not  want  to  occupy  that  position,  but  how  are  you  to  do  with  the  public  ?  We  have 
no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  better  class  of  cases  are  suffering  here  more  than  in  London, 
for  they  always  have  a  church  connection. 

"  Then  in  London  there  are  many  cases  of  applications  for  surgical  instruments;  the 
infirmaries  in  Scotland  see  to  them  straight  away  ;  the  Western,  Royal,  and  Victoria 
Infirmaries  have  charitable  societies,  and  we  never  get  applications  for  surgical  instru- 
ments. We  often  hear  complaints  about  the  treatment  of  the  people  by  the  parish 
officials.  I  once  visited  the  offices  and  saw  that  the  men  were  harsh  and  brutal  in  their 
manner.  We  wish  to  get  a  higher  type  of  officer  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  discriminate  ;  he  should  be  better  paid,  and  command  more 
respect. 

"  The  qualification  for  out-relief  is  destitution,  but  this  is  a  dead  letter ;  destitution 
does  not  exist.  And  in  Scotland  poor  relief  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  recipient 
has  an  income  but  an  inadequate  one.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  out-relief 
is  a  creditable  thing  to  receive.  To  the  people  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
poor-house  and  out-relief ;  it  is  thought  a  disgraceful  thing  to  go  to  the  poor-house  but 
not  to  receive  out-relief.  The  clergy  are  encouraging  that  belief  ;  they  are  always  applying 
to  get  people  put  on  the  roll. 

"  The  people  whose  earnings  are  supplemented  by  out-relief  are  largely  purchasers 
of  articles  which  are  made  by  other  women  on  the  roll.  The  things  work  in  a  vicious 
circle.  I  know  a  woman  who  makes  Santa  Claus  stockings  ;  she  is  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief,  and  gets  little  for  these  stockings.  Two  or  three  of  her  customers  for  these  stockings 
are  women  on  the  roll ;  so  with  the  cheap  clothing,  which  is  bought  by  women  constantly 
on  the  roll.    They  could  make  the  things  themselves  if  they  had  time  and  energy. 

429.  2  M 
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"  Charitable  agencies  are  a  force.  Their  influence  is  probably  as  great  now  as  the 
influence  of  State  relief." 

(6)  "  My  short  experience  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  work,  both  here  and  in 
London,  does  not  justify  any  conclusion,  and  the  following  remarks  I  would  make  in  the 
most  diffident  manner. 

"  What  I  have  seen  of  the  work  of  three  committees  here  and  four  committees  in 
London  tends  to  lead  me  to  think  that  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  class  of  person 
mainly  dealt  with  by  the  Glasgow  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  that  mainly  dealt 
with  by  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

"  It  appears  that  drink,  unemployment,  casual  habits  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  shifting  con- 
stantly from  house  to  house,  odd  days'  work,  lack  of  ability  to  give  coherent  information, 
enter  more  largely  into  Glasgow  cases  than  into  London  cases. 

"  This  might  be  accounted  for  : — 

"  (1)  Because  of  the  more  rigorous  Scottish  Poor  Law,  through  which  a 
floating  class  of  semi-chronic  distress  is  left  without  legal  means  of  relief,  i.e., 
(a)  Illness  of  wife  and  children  of  able-bodied  men  ;  (b)  No  legal  provision 
for  homeless  starving  casuals  if  the  man  is  able-bodied,  except  some  small 
accommodation  in  the  police  stations. 

"  (2)  The  Church  of  Scotland  seems  to  exercise  better  supervision  over  its 
members  than  the  Church  of  England.  In  England  a  congregation  is  a  vague 
thing.  A  parish  district  en  masse  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
parish  clergy — their  individual  energy  making  the  district  well  or  badly  known 
to  them.  In  Scotland,  the  enrolment  of  church  members  gives  them  a  definite 
claim  on  their  church  wherever  they  live,  and  the  church  is  very  ready  to  recognise 
this  obligation.  By  the  system  of  visiting  elders,  intercourse  is  kept  up  and 
the  people  are  well  looked  after.  The  parishes  of  the  actual  Church  of  Scotland 
are  supposed  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  parish  minister  as  in  England,  but 
apart  from  this  he  has  his  own  enrolled  members,  and  so  have  the  ministers  of 
;  the  other  churches  in  the  district.  The  residue  of  the  people  in  his  parish,  who 
belong  to  no  one,  have,  broadly  speaking,  no  church  supervision  beyond  what 
a  man  chooses  to  give  merely  as  parish  minister. 

"  Thus  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Glasgow  appears  :— - 

"  (1)  To  have  forced  on  to  it  a  class  of  relief  work  which  in  London  can  be 
referred  to  the  Poor  Law. 

"  (2)  To  have  withheld  from  it  a  class  of  case  undertaken  here  by  the 
church,  but  which  in  London  would  go  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society." 

By  permission  of  the  Council,  a  schedule  of  questions  bearing  on  our  investigation 
was  circulated  among  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  workers  throughout  Glasgow, 
and  particulars  of  cases  were  invited  which  would  illustrate  the  relation  of  pauperism  and 
charity  to  one  another,  and  of  both  to  wages,  character,  etc.  A  selection  from  the  cases 
sent  in  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  (8). 
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GOVAN  PARISH. 


(i.)  Population  and  Housing. 
*  Population  of  parish  (1901) :— Males,  167,301;  females,  174,149;   total,  341,450. 
f  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — • 


One  room 

Two  rooms 

Three  rooms 

Four  rooms  and  over 


-  22  per  cent. 

-  44 
■  18 

-  16  ,, 


f  Average  rent  paid  in  1904  for  one-roomed  houses,  £6  per  annum;  average  rent  paid 
in  1904  for  two-roomed  houses,  £9  per  annum. 

(ii.)  Administration  op  the  Poor  Law. 
The  parish  council  of  Govan  consists  of  thirty-one  members,  two  of  whom  are  ladies. 
Number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  l-,000  of  population : — 

Ordinary  paupers  - 
Lunatics        _       _       _  . 

Total 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 
The  numbers  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  May  15th,  1906,  were  these  : — 


1894. 

1904. 

1907. 

21-4 

237 

23-8 

21 

2-8 

31 

23-5 

2Q-5 

26-9 

Male. 

Fem«le. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Males. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Females. 

Percentage  of 
Total 
Dependents. 

511 

2,225 

2,736 

3,490 

34-34 

74-04 

97-84 

Of  these  there  were,  aged  sixty-five  years  and  over  : — Males,  189  ;  females,  775  ; 
total,  964. 

A  return  of  th©  ages  of  all  poor  chargeable  to  Go  van  Combination  at  November  15th, 
1906,  is  given  in  Appendix  B  (1)  ;  and  in  Appendix  B  (2)  will  be  found  details  of  eighty- 
eight  typical  cases,  selected  from  the  out-door  roll  to  illustrate  earnings,  relief,  and  general 
family  conditions. 


For  the  purposes  of 
is  a  relief  committee  for 
on  the  committee  for  tii 
These  committees  arerag 
committee,  consisting  of 
against  the  decisions  of 
councillors  or  by  the  in 


administration  the  parish  is  divided  into  seven  districts.  There 
each  district,  which  meets  once  a  month.  The  members  serve 
c  district  in  which  the  wards  that  they  represent  are  situated, 
e  four  in  number,  one  being  a  quorum.  There  is  also  an  appeal 
fourteen  members,  which  meets  monthly  and  considers  appeals 
the  relief  committees.  Appeals  may  be  made  either  by  parish 
spector  of  poor.    Paupers  themselves  may  not  appeal. 


Where  possible,  an  applicant  for  poor  relief  must  appear  personally  at  the  offices  of 
the  parish  council.  A  statement  is  taken  down  there.  The  district  inspector  then  calls 
at  the  home  and  gets  fuller  particulars.  The  report  of  the  district  inspector  is  brought 
before  the  clerk,  who  grants  or  withholds  relief  at  his  own  discretion,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  All  persons  applying  for  out-relief  appear  before 
the  committee  at  the  meeting  following  their  application.  The  poor  are  paid  weekly, 
fortnightly  or  monthly,  as  is  considered  best  for  them.  Visitation  of  the  out-door  paupers 
is  carried  on  regularly,  each  pauper  being  visited  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  doubt- 
ful cases  visited  frequently,  particularly  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  receive 
their  aliment. 

The  amount  of  out-relief  given  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  decided  that,  when  there  was  no  other  income,  the  minimum  relief 
granted  should  be  3s.  a  week  per  head.  The  whole  setting  of  the  family,  however,  is  taken 
into  account — earnings  of  paupers,  their  income  from  friends  or  charities,  rent,  number,  and 
ages  of  family,  cost  of  living  in  the  parish.    In  doubtful  cases,  verification  of  wages  is 

*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  Report  on  Poor  lielief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524]  (1905). 
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sought  from  employers.  Kelatives  are  asked  to  contribute.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
aliment,  paupers  receive  for  each  of  their  dependent  children  an  annual  suit  of  clothing, 
boots  and  stockings. 

The  council  does  not  insist  on  a  woman  working,  particularly  if  she  is  a  widow  with  a 
large  family  of  young  children.  Eelief  given  to  this  class  of  pauper  has  doubled  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Thorough  has  been  substituted  for  partial  assistance.  The  effect 
is  said  to  be  disappointing.  The  clerk  does  not  think  that  the  increase  in  outdoor  relief 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  comfort.  A  woman  with  12s.  now 
is  no  better  off  than  she  was  with  9s.,  because  she  squanders  it. 

Amongst  the  applicants  for  relief  for  the  year,  1905-6,  there  were  : — 

Husbands  separated  from  their  wives    .       -       .       .  474 

"Wives  separated  from  their  husbands    -       .       .       .  829 

Deserted  wives    509 

Separated  children   314 

Deserted  children   176 

Total  2,302 

The  Eeport  on  the  "  Methods  of  Administering  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland  "  *  shows 
that  of  the  ordinary  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  November  15th,  1904,  there  were  : — 

At  Is.  6d.  per  week,    11  cases. 
„  2s.  Od.    „       „     217    „      or  8-4  per  cent. 
„  2s.  6d.    „       „      646    „       ,,23-5  „ 

3s.  Od.    ,,       ,,     422    ,,       ,,  15 '3   ,,  ,, 
„  from  3s.  6d  to  5s.  Od.  per  week,  748  cases  or  27 '2  per  cent, 
„      „     5s.  6d.  „  21s.  C  d.    „       „     702    „     „  25-4    „  „ 


(2)  Net  Income  yer  Caput  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  paying  Rent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  income  per  caput,  after  paying  rent,  in  100  cases 
in  receipt  of  out-relief,  taken  at  random  from  the  Govan  roll  in  December,  1906  : — 


Under 

1/-  to 

1/6  to 

2/-  to 

2/6  to 

3/-  to 

3/6  to 

4/-  to 

4/6  to 

5/-  to 

5/6  to 

6/-  to 

6/6  to 

7/-  and 

!/-• 

1/6. 

2/- 

2/6. 

3/- 

3/6. 

4/-. 

4/6. 

5/-. 

5/6. 

6/-. 

6/6. 

V- 

over. 

3 

8 

16 

13 

13 

8 

8 

11 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

(3)  Occupations  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

An  analysis  of  eighty  cases  of  recipients  of  outdoor  relief,  taken  at  random  from  the 
Govan  roll  in  December,  1906,  yielded  the  following  results  : — 


Females. 

Males. 

Employment. 

No.  Employed. 

Employment. 

No.  Employed. 

Cleaners  and  washers 

9 

Labourers        -       .       .  . 

3 

Pickle  workers   -       -       -  - 

2 

Range  fitter  .... 

Hair  worker      .       -       -  . 

1 

Painter     -       .       .       .  . 

Dressmaker       ...  - 

1 

Van  driver       -       .       -  . 

Shopkeepers      -■      .       .  - 

2 

Pattern  maker  ... 

Factory  worker  - 

1 

Joiner      -       -       -  - 

French  polisher  -       -       -  . 

1 

Watchman  .... 

Weaver  

1 

Hawker  

Sewers       .       .       .       .  . 

2 

Baker      -       ...  - 

Shirt  finisher  .... 

1 

Factory  worker 

Engaged    only    in  household 

47 

occupations. 

Total 

12 

Total  females  - 

68 

Total 

68 

Gross 

80 

*  Cd.  2524,  p.  20. 
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(4)  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Relief  is  refused  to  practically  every  applicant  who  is  certified  to  be  able-bodied 
with  the  exception  of  widows  and  deserted  wives  who  have  a  family  of  young  children. 
This  refusal  is  made  by  the  inspector  personally.  The  relief  committees  seldom  overturn 
the  decision  of  the  inspector. 


'  The  sheriff  readily  grants  an  order  for  relief  to  those  who  appeal.  The  following  were 
the  numbers  of  orders  so  granted  in  years  ending  May  15th,  1905,  and  May  loth,  1906  : — 


For  Males. 

For  Females. 

Total. 

1905 

42 

36 

78 

1906 

26 

35 

61 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

For  industrial  purposes,  Govan  forms  part  of  the  Glasgow  area,  and  a  consideration 
of  its  industries  in  their  relation  to  out-relief  naturally  finds  a  place  in  the  discussion 
of  Glasgow. 


(1)  Out-relief  and  Out-workers. 

In  Appendix  0  (6)  will  be  found  a  complete  Hst,  with  details,  of  out- workers — thirty 
in  number — in  receipt  of  out-rehef  in  Govan  parish  at  April,  1907.  Appendix  0  (8)  con- 
tains a  table  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings,  out-rehef,  and  rent  of  twenty-four 
Govan  out-workers  who  are  paupers.  The  average  weekly  earnings  is  5s.  6d.,  the  out- 
rehef  4s.  Id.,  the  rent,  2s.  lid.,  leaving  an  average  net  income  of  6s.  8d.  No  allowance 
has  been  made  in  these  calculations  for  idle  weeks.  The  earnings  are  for  weeks  actually 
worked.  The  general  relation  of  sweating  to  pauperism  is  discussed  in  Part  I.  of  this 
lleport,  and  further  tables  deahng  with  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Appendix  0.  J^  J  ^ 
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^  EDINBURGH  PARISH. 

(i.)  Population  and  Housing. 

*  Population  of  parish  (1901) :— Males,  138,270;  Females,  165,368;  Total,  303,638. 

f  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — 

One  room   17  per  cent. 

Two  rooms       -------  32  ,, 

Three  rooms   19  „ 

Four  rooms  and  over   32  „ 

f  Average  rent  paid  in  1904  for  one-roomed  houses,  £5  to  £6  per  annum;  average  rent 
paid  in  1904  for  two-roomed  houses,  £8  to  £10  per  annum. 

(ii.)  Administeation  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Kumber  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of  population  : — 


1894. 

1904. 

1907. 

Ordinary  paupers 

-  18-2 

17-4 

17-3 

Lunatics      .       .       .  . 

-  3-0 

3-5 

3-7 

Total 

-  21-2 

20-9 

21-0 

The  rate  per  1,000  at  May  ^15th,  1906,  was  also  21,  the  total  number  of  persons 
chargeable  being  6,862 ;  this  total  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Dependents  of 
both  sexes. 

Outdoor  paupers       -       -  - 

397 

1,495 

2,297 

Children  boarded  out        .       -       -       .  . 

346 

237 

Paupers  in  Poor-house       .       -       .       -  . 

594 

498 

Lunatics  -  

4G8 

527 

;  (1)  Growth  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Pawperism. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  38  ■  5  per  cent,  in  adult  indoor 
pauperism  (excluding  lunatics  and  dependents)  and  of  39  "2  per  cent,  in  adult  outdoor 
pauperism  (excluding  children  boarded  out  and  dependents).  The  increase  has  been  most 
striking  between  1901  and  1906  : — 


Total  adult  paupers  (excluding 

dependents  and  lunatics). 

Outdoor 

adult  paupers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

May  15th,  1896  -  - 

589 

1,558 

188 

1,171 

May  15th,  1901  - 

585 

1,725 

198 

1,290 

May  15th,  1906  - 

991 

1,993 

397 

1,495 

Apart  from  the  growth  of  population,  which  is  of  course  inadequate  to  explain  so  large 
an  increase,  various  suggestions  were  made  to  account  for  the  growth  of  legal  pauperism 
in  the  last  ten  years  : — 

(1)  That  it  was  due  to  legal  changes.  In  1898  an  alteration  in  the  law  of 
settlement  reduced  the  period  needed  to  obtain  a  settlement  from  five  to  three 
years,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  it  easier  for  people  to  come  upon  the  Poor 
Law. 

(2)  A  change  in  the  temper  of.  the  parish  council.  The  parochial  boards 
were  abolished  in  1898,  and  with  them  the  property  qualification.  The  more 
democratic  parish  council  which  has  taken  their  place  is  more  "  sympathetic." 

*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  Eeport  on  Poor  Eelief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524]  (1905). 
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(3)  A  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  the  sentiment  of 
shame  is  disappearing.  Members  of  the  same  family  are  often  unwilling  to  sup- 
port each  other.  As  an  example  of  this  change  the  inspector  of  poor  stated  that 
the  judicial  decisions  by  which  it  had  been  held  that  a  son-in-law  need  not 
support  his  mother-in-law  had  weakened  the  sense  of  family  responsibility. 

(4)  An  actual  increase  in  poverty.  The  inspector  made  the  familiar  (and  un- 
verifiable)  statement  that  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  earlier,  partly  owing  to 
increased  speed  of  working,  partly  owing  to  more  stringent  legislation,  such 
as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Hence  they  come  upon  the  Poor  Law 
earlier. 

(2)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 

Of  the  1,892  adults  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  on  May  15th,  1906,  397,  or  21  per  cent., 
were  men,  1,495,  or  79  per  cent,  were  women. 

(1)  Males. — No  able-bodied  man  gets  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief. 

The  test  of  whether  or  no  he  is  able-bodied  is  a  medical  examination,  which  takes 
account  not  only  of  actual  illness,  but  also  of  age. 

Men  who  are  living  alone  in  lodgings  are  received,  when  disabled,  into  the  poorhouse, 
and  do  not  receive  out-relief.  Out-relief  is  given  only  to  men  ;  (a)  who  have  some  kind 
of  home  to  be  kept  together  ;  (6)  who  are  shown  to  be  of  satisfactory  character  after 
inquiries  have  been  made  from  employers,  etc. 

Of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  none  of  course  are  at  work  now.  The  vast  majority 
are  old  men.  The  following  are  the  ages  of  100  men  selected  at  random  from  the  out-relief 
roll  :— 

Under  25  -       -       -       -       -  4 

25  and  under  35  7 

35    „       „     45  6 

45    ,,       ,,55    19  I  , 

55    „       „     65       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  19 

65    „    over  45 

The  inspector  complained  (his  only  criticism  on  the  present  Poor  Law)  that  men  would 
come  in  and  out  of  the  House  with  illness  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  in  a  year.  He  said,  and 
he  was  confirmed  by  a  parish  councillor  who  was  present,  that  the  law  ought  to  provide 
for  their  detention.  , 

(2)  Females. — Women  form,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
They  consist  of  {a)  single  women  who  are  infirm  and  of  good  character  ;  (6)  widows 
with  dependents,  whether  they  are  able-bodied  or  infirm.  The  principle  adopted  by  the 
board  is  to  give  2s.  for  each  dependent,  and  a  larger  sum,  say  4s.,  for  the  mother.  The 
maximum  ever  given  is  stated  to  be  12s.,  the  minimum  2s.  The  actual  sums  given  in 
200  cases  selected  at  random  are  given  below  : — 


Under  2s.  6d.  - 

.  2 

2s.  6d. 

and  under 

3s. 

6d. 

-  99 

3s.  6d. 

?5               J  J 

4s. 

6d.  - 

-  43 

4s.  6d. 

5s. 

6d. 

-  17 

5s.  6d. 

6s. 

6d.        -  - 

-  20 

6s.  6d. 

J, 

7s. 

6d. 

.  4 

7s.  6d. 

,>  J, 

8s. 

6d. 

-  6 

8s.  6d. 

J,  J, 

9s. 

6d. 

.  4 

9s.  6d. 

5>  55 

10s. 

6d. 

-  2 

Over  10s.  6d.  - 

-  3 

it  is  stated  that  not  enough  money  is  allowed  to  enable  widows  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  their  children,    li  the  mother  is  earning  herself,  something  is  deducted  from  the 
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relief,  andas  the  children  grow  old  enough  to  earn  money  the  amount  given  in  relief 
diminishes.  Unsatisfactory  characters,  who  are  under  suspicion,  are  given  a  weekly  ticket 
for  4s.  on  a  grocer,  and,  if  they  do  not  improve,  they  are  finally  offered  indoor  instead  of 
outdoor  relief.  The  roll  is  revised  every  three  months,  and  the  board's  officers  visit  the 
outdoor  cases  regularly. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  an  adequate  allow- 
ance to  the  mother,  so  that  she  need  not  go  out  to  work  when  her  children  are  young, 
the  inspector  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  present  system  needed  alteration,  and  that, 
in  practice,  the  grandmother  or  someone  could  be  always  got  in  to  look  after  the  children. 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  question  whether  out-relief  has  any  effect  on  the  earnings  of 
women  workers,  or  on  the  maintenance  of  certain  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  general  character  of  woman's  work  in  Edinburgh. 

(1)  Occwpations  of  Women. 

Of  the  total  number  of  females  of  ten  years  and  upwards  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
about  the  same  proportion  are  occupied  in  each  town,  viz.,  37  "8  per  cent,  in  the  former, 
36"  7  per  cent,  in  the  latter  (contrast  Dundee  with  its  51  *  7  occupied).  Here,  however,  the 
similarity  ends.  Edinburgh  is  not,  hke  Glasgow,  an  industrial  city.  That  is  to  say,  of 
the  women  occupied  in  it,  a  comparatively  small  number  are  engaged  in  manufacture 
or  the  production  of  goods  ;  a  comparatively  large  number  are  engaged  in  rendering 
personal  services.    This  is  shown  by  putting  the  chief  occupations  side  by  side  : — 


Glasgow. 

Percentage  of  all 
occupied  women. 

Edinburgh. 

Percentage  of  all 
occupied  women. 

Domestic  Offices  and  Service  - 

21-5 

Domestic  Offices  and  Service 

42-5 

Dress  ----- 

21-2 

Dress  ----- 

14- 

Textile  Fabrics        -       .  - 

16-4 

Textile  Fabrics  -       -       -  - 

2-7 

Food  and  Drink 

12- 

Food  and  Drink  -       -       -  - 

8-8 

Paper  Prints,  etc. 

5-9 

Paper  Prints      -       -       -  - 

2-7 

Commercial  Occupation  - 

4-6 

Commercial  Occupation 

5  4 

Thus,  of  the  total  number  of  occupied  women,  20  per  cent,  who  in  Glasgow  find  their 
way  into  factories  and  workshops,  in  Edinburgh  enter  domestic  service,  in  which  there 
are  many  more  openings  in  residential  Edinburgh  than  there  are  in  working-class  Glasgow. 
This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  character  of  Edinburgh  pauperism.  But 
before  going  on  to  describe  Edinburgh  paupers  more  minutely,  we  will  give  an  account  of 
women's  wages  in  certain  trades  which  were  examined. 

(2)  Earnings  of  Women. 

We  visited  firms  engaged  in  printing,  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  goods,  paper- 
bag  manufacturers,  golf  ball  manufacturers,  and  shirt  manufacturers.  The  Secretary  of 
the  local  Women's  Union  (herself  a  paper-bag  maker),  girls  employed  in  india-rubber 
work  and  in  golf  ball  making,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tailors'  and  Tailoresses'  Union  were 
also  seen.  Twelve  shilHngs  a  week  appeared  to  be  the  base  time  rate  in  the  printing  firms, 
rising  to  14s.  and  to  16s.  in  various  departments,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  bonus  to  20s.  for 
the  most  expert  workers.  The  range  of  wages  in  the  rubber  works  were  somewhat  lower, 
but  several  coat-makers  were  earning  18s.  to  24s.  Thirteen  shilhngs  at  time  work,  and 
15s.  at  piece-work  would  appear  to  be  the  predominant  rates.  Earnings  at  golf -ball  making 
And_^shirt-making  were  distinctly  lower  than  the  above. 

The  usual  method  of  fixing  piece  rates  is  to  put  an  average  worker  on  the  job  and 
see  how  long  she  takes  to  do  it.  The  rate  paid  seems  to  have  little  reference  to  the  pro- 
ductivity  of  the  labour,  but  to  be  based  on  a  vague  idea  of  what  a  woman  should  earn. 
Then,  one  manager  said  the  piece  rates  were  fixed  so  as  to  yield  16s.  a  week  to  an  average 
worker  (a  printing  firm)  ;  another  that  they  were  settled  by  "  use  and  wont  "  ;  others 
"so  as  to  give  a  fair  wage  "  or  "an  average  wage  for  a  woman."  The  practice  of  cutting 
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down  the  piece  rate  when  girls  were  thought  to  be  making  too  mucli  was  admitted  in 
two  cases.  One  manager  stated  that  "  the  piece  rate  was  always  higher  on  a  new 
job."  Another  said  that  he  had  recently  reduced  the  piece  rate  for  a  certain  process, 
from  7M.  to  4d.  a  dozen,  with  the  result  that  some  girls  turned  out  twelve  and  a  half  dozen 
instead  of  six  dozen  in  a  day.  He  complained  with  much  feeUng  that  they  had  been  cheat- 
ing him,  and  said  that  they  were  content  to  make  12  s.  a  week,  and  therefore  the  higher 
the  rate  the  less  the  work  done.  The  statement  about  reduced  rates  was  confirmed  by 
a  worker  in  his  factory,  who  said  that  when  the  rate  was  7  ^d.  she  could  make  25  s.  a  week  ; 
now  that  it  is  4d.  she  can  make  16  s. ,  but  she  has  been  four  years  at  it,  and  ten  skilful  workers 
make  only  8  s.  to  10  s. 

(3)  Regularity  of  Employment. 

Five  firms  stated  that  work  is  very  regular,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  number  employed  all  the  year  round,  one  of  them  saying  that  no  girl  had  been 
dismissed  because  of  slackness  for  the  past  four  years  ;  another  added  that  they  attempted 
to  keep  the  staff  as  far  as  possible  permanently  employed,  by  transferring  girls  from  slack 
to  busy  departments.  In  only  one  was  it  stated  that  work  was  very  irregular.  In  that 
the  staff  is  reduced  by  100  in  November,  December  and  January,  when  the  demand  for  its 
goods  falls  off.  The  manager  said  he  thought  the  girls  went  to  the  other  works  for  which 
their  training  gives  them  some  qualification.  A  girl  who  is  accustomed  to  india-rubber 
work  has  a  good  many  openings  in  Edinburgh,  and  another  manager  stated  that  his  best 
workers  were  often  being  tempted  away  by  offers  of  higher  wages  (afterwards  reduced). 
The  most  serious  complaint  with  regard  to  irregularity  of  employment  was  made  by  two 
girls  working  for  a  firm,  the  manager  of  which  stated  that  work  was  very  regular.  One 
of  them  stated  that  it  was  quite  true  that  girls  are  not  put  off  in  the  slack  season.  They 
have  to  attend,  and  are  fined  if  they  are  late,  whether  there  is  work  for  them  to  do  or  not. 
In  a  full  week,  or  fifty-four  hours,  these  girls  reckon  to  make  14  s.  But  four  months  in  the 
year  are  slack,  and  they  have  to  sit  in  the  factory  without  any  materials  to  work  on.  In 
the  week  in  which  we  visited  her,  she  had  made  only  4s.  9d.  in  four  days  and  she  and  her 
sister  were  very  indignant  at  the  unfairness  of  keeping  girls  sitting  idle  in  the  factory,  when 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do.  ,.  . 

(4)  General  Social  Conditions.  ^      ~         ,  "    ;  ' 

We  did  not  come  across  any  cases  in  which  women  were  supplanting  men.  There 
was  no  hint  of  any  competition  between  the  sexes,  except  in  one  case,  when  it  was  said 
that  a  process  formerly  done  by  girls  is  now  done  by  men,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
men's  (Lithographers')  union.  Messrs.  X.  (printers)  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
men  and  women  are  working  together  at  "  case  making  "  and  feeding  machines,  and 
the  wages  of  the  women  are  about  half  those  of  the  men,  but  they  did  not  say  that  the  men 
were  being  supplanted  by  the  women. 

Another  firm  (rubber  manufacturers)  stated  that,  when  men  and  women  do  the  same 
class  of  work,  they  are  paid  at  the  same  rates,  but  that  in  practice  the  best  and  most  highly 
paid  class  of  work  is  done  by  the  men,  because  women  do  the  lighter  work,  and  are  unable, 
to  make  some  articles. 

Two  firms  stated  that  they  have  no  married  wom.en  working  for  them,  and  one  that 
there  are  few  or  none.  One  of  these  says  that  it  used  to  employ  married  women,  but  gave 
up  doing  so  because  young  girls  are  steadier.  The  experience  of  the  irregularity  of  married 
women's  attendance  seems  to  be  general.  Thus,  another  firm  says  that  about  one-seventh 
of  the  women  employed  are  married,  and  adds  :  "  They  are  faster  workers  than  girls 
because  they  are  more  anxious  to  make  money,  but  they  are  less  regular."  A  girl  employed 
in  one  factory  stated  that  seven  women  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  her  department  are 
married  and  that  "  they  come  in  when  their  husbands  are  out  of  work  ;  they  do  not  stick 
to  it,"  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  manager,  who  states  that  "  not  many  married  women 
are  employed,  such  as  are  employed  are  usually  either  separated  or  with  husbands  un- 
employed." There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  real  extent  of  married  women's 
labour  in  Edinburgh  or  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  But  all  our  informants  stated  that 
it  was  the  exception  for  married  women  to  work,  and  that  certainly  there  was  no  great 
mass  of  it,  as  in  Dundee. 

Girls  were  said  usually  to  be  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  and  a  tidy,  respectable  class. 
One  employer  said,  however,  that  his  girls  were  a  "  common  lot,"  and  he  had  some  difl&- 
culty  in  getting  them  to  appear  tidy.    Another  firm  said  it  used  to  employ  the  daughters 
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of  labourers,  but  that  now  it  employs  the  daughters  of  tradesmen  who  formerly  went  to 
work  in  shops.  Three  girls  we  visited,  a  paper-bag  maker,  an  india-rubber  worker,  and 
a  golf  ball  maker,  were  well-dressed,  prosperous  looking  girls,  in  comfortable  rooms  crammed 
with  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  were  an  altogether  different  class  from  the  typical 
"  sweated  worker."  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  broken  time,  the  earnings 
of  some  girls  are  extremely  low.  There  was  no  sign  that  the  workers  in  the  trades  visited 
v/ere  influenced  by  the  Poor  Law,  or  indeed  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  it  at  all. 
Two  girls  who  were  asked  whether  they  thought  that  in  slack  times  any  of  the  women  work- 
ing with  them  would  apply  to  the  parish,  said,  "  No."  One  of  them  mentioned  that, 
when  three  dozen  had  been  suspended  in  the  summer,  they  did  not  go  to  any  other  work 
and  were  not  in  any  great  straits.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tailors'  Society  said  he  thought 
tailoresses,  as  a  class,  were  "  far  too  re-pectable  to  come  on  the  Poor  Law," 

(5)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Pawpers. 

The  view  that  women  engaged  in  manufacture  do  not  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  author- 
ities seems  to  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  cases  chosen  at  random  from  the  1,370 
women  receiving  out-relief  in  Edinburgh.  (The  total  number  of  women  receiving  out- 
relief  from  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council  is  1,495,  but  125  of  these  are  resident  in  other 
parishes.)  The  only  women  on  the  out-relief  list  who  seem  even  at  all  likely  to  be  working 
in  factories  or  workshops  are  the  following,  eleven  in  number  : — 

Laundry-work   4 

Rag-workers   -       -       -       -  2 

Clerkess   1 

Bag- sewer        -       -   1 

Warehousewoman   1 

Envelope -maker   1 

Dressmaker  -       -  1 


The  occupations  M'hich  predominate  amor  g  the  1 ,370  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are 
the  following  (these  figures  are  not  quite  complete,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  only  stated 
that  the  pauper  is  "  earning,"  not  what  she  is  working  at)  : — 


Charwomen 
and  01eaneri=. 

Laundry, 

washing  and 
"  Mangles." 

Sewing. 

Knitting. 

Hawking. 

183 

32 

19 

14 

Percentage  of  all  out-relief 
cases 

13-3 

2-3 

3-6 

Percentage  of  all  workers  in 
that  occupation 

11-5 

14 

9'8 

(i.e.  of "  seam- 
stresses.") 

A  considerable  number  work  for  shops  ;  many  are  uncertain. 

The  percentage  of  charwomen  and  sewers  in  receipt  of  out-relief  is  high.  The  wages 
of  charwomen  are  2s.  6d.  per  day,  with  meals.  Seamstresses  who  work  at  home,  if  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  earn  8s.  to  14s.  a  week  ;  from  thirty-five  to  seventy 
years  of  age,  6s.  to  12s.  a  week.  These  figures  refer  to  the  first  class  shops.  In  the 
second  class  shops  wages  range  from  6s.  to  9s.  a  week.  The  seamstresses  in  a  shirt-making 
shop  visited  were  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  tradesmen,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
on  the  Poor  Law. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  parish  council  as  to  why  women  are  in  receipt  of  relief  show 
that  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  women  being  at  work.  The 
following  is  a  classification  of  the  reasons  placed  against  200  cases  selected  at  random  : — 

"Young  children"      -       -       -       -  69  or  34*5  per  cent. 
"Ilhiess  or  debility"  -       -       -       -  77  „  38-5 
^  "Age"       ------  54  „  27 
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An  examination  of  the  ages  of  the  same  200  cases  shows,  however,  that  oM  ago  is 
really  the  chief  cause,  though  it  may  be  called  debility  : — 

Under  25  1 

Over  25  and  under  35        -       -       -  23  or  1 1  •  5  per  cent. 

35    ,,  45        ...  50  ,,  25 

„     45    ,,       ,,     55        ...  25  ,,  12' 5  ,, 

„     55    „       „     65        ...  28  „  14 

65  and  over  73  „  36-5  „ 

The  inspector  of  the  poor  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  pauperism  among  women  in 
Edinburgh  was  found  mainly  among  old  servants,  dependents,  etc.,  for  whom  no  provision 
had  been  made  by  their  former  employers.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  great  mass  of 
industrial  poverty  {i.e.,  the. poverty  of  persons  who  are  earning  as  high  wages  as  they  ever 
have  earned  or  ever  will  earn,  as  in  Dundee  and  London)  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  out- 
relief  has  any  effect  upon  the  labour  market. 


(iv)  Charities. 

If  investigation  into  Edinburgh  charities  were  possible,  it  would  be  wortn  while  to 
make  it.  We  could  get  little  information  about  them,  but  what  we  heard  was  bad.  It  is 
stated  that  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  church  charity  for  godly  people." 
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DUNDEE  PARISH. 

(i)  Population  and  Housing. 

*  Population  of  parish  (1901) :— Males,  72,034;  females,  91,592;  total,  163,626. 

■j"  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — 

One  room   19  per  cent. 

Two  rooms       -       -       -  .     -       -       -       -  52 

Three  rooms   17  „ 

Four  rooms  and  over   12  ,, 

t  Average  rent  paid  in  1904,  for  one-roomed  houses,  from  £4  6s.  8d.  to  £6  10s.  per 
annum. 

Average  rent  paid  in  1904,  for  two-roomed  houses,  from  £6  10s.  to  £11  lis.  per  annum. 

(ii)  Administeation  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of  population  : — 


1894. 

1904. 

1907. 

Ordinary  paupers  ... 

-  17-3 

19-5 

17-3 

Lunatics  -       -       -       .  - 

-  3-8 

41 

3-9 

Total 

-     21  1 

23-6 

21-2 

For  Poor  Law  purposes  the  whole  of  Dundee  is  under  the  Dundee  parish  council. 
On  the  north-east  the  town  runs  into  another  parish,  which  has  a  council  of  its  own.  But 
this  is  a  suburban  and  country  parish  and  need  not  be  considered.  The  total  number  of 
paupers  chargeable  to  the  parish  on  December  3rd,  1906,  was  2,647,  or  1  •  6percent.  of  the 
population  of  Dundee.  If  dependents  are  included  the  number  is  3,604,  or  2*2  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  on  December  3rd,  was 
939,  exclusive  of  dependents. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers 
: -and  in  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  as  below.    The  numbers  have 
been  almost  stationary  since  1901.  . 


Total  Paupers 

(exclusive  of  dependents). 

Outdoor  Paupers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

May  15th  - 

1895 

857 

1,547 

172 

635 

November  30th 

953 

1,657 

177 

692 

May  15th  - 

1901 

911 

1,706 

167 

758 

December  2nd 

919 

1,792 

160 

773 

May  15th  - 

1906 

994 

1,780 

154 

831 

December  3rd 

965 

1,682 

159 

780 

The  extent  of  legal  pauperism  may  be  expressed  differently  by  saying  that,  between  May 
15th,  1905,  and  May  15th,  1906,  5,259  applications  for  relief  were  received — 612  were 
either  refused  relief  or  withdrawn,  and  the  remainder  were  dealt  with  in  one  way  or  another. 
"Tables  showing  how  the  total  number  of  paupers  are  made  up  are  given  in  Appendix  D  (2). 

.  (2)    Outdoor  Relief. 

There  were  985  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  on  May  15th,  1906,  and  939  in  the  same 
position  on  December  3rd.  How  were  these  figures  made  up,  and  what  was  the  economic 
position  of  the  recipients  of  out-relief  ?    In  the  first  place,  they  include  no  able-bodied  men 

*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 
^  -f  These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Report  on  Poor  Relief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524]  (1905). 
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and  no  single  men,  for  the  latter  do  not  get  out-relief  if  they  are  infirm.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  out-relief  a  man  has,  first,  to  have  a  home,  i.e.,  not  simply  lodgings,  but  a  wife  and 
family,  and,  second,  to  be  unable  to  maintain  it  without  assistance,  owing  to  physical  in- 
ability to  work,  established  after  a  medical  examination.  Old  age  by  itself  does  not  entitle 
a  man  to  out-relief.  But,  as  a  ma  tter  of  fact,the  inspector  estimates  that  of  the  154  men 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  on  May  15th, 1906,  five-sixths  were  men  over  sixty  years  of  age  The 
rest  would  be  men  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by  illness.  When  a  married 
man  needs  hospital  treatment,  he  may  if  he  likes  enter  the  House,  and  his  wife  and  family 
will  be  supported  outside.  But,  unless  he  needs  hospital  treatment,  no  respectable  married 
man  is  compelled  to  enter  the  House. 

Men,  however,  form  the  smaller  proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  On  May 
15th,  1906,  68  per  cent,,  and,  on  December  3rd,  63  per  cent,  were  women.  The  first  con- 
dition which  the  board  attaches  to  the  granting  of  out-relief  to  women  is  that  the  re- 
cipient must  be  of  good  character.  Single  women,  if  infirm,  receive  it,  and  women  who  are 
able-bodied  and  at  work,  provided  that  they  have  children. 

The  majority  of  women  receiving  it  are  widows.  Out  of  the  831  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  on  May  15th,  1906,  435  were  widows,  or  52  per  cent.  The  rest  were  either  unmarried 
women,  or  deserted  wives.  The  latter  are  treated  as  widows,  unless  suspected  of  knowing 
their  husband's  address.  Of  twenty-one  cases  we  selected  at  random,  three  were  cases  of 
single  women,  one  of  a  deserted  wife,  seventeen  of  widows.  The  inspector  has  no  figures 
to  show  how  m.any  of  these  831  women  are  at  work.  He  estim.ates  not  more  than  one- 
third  at  the  outside,  nor  does  he  know  their  ages.  Of  the  twenty-one  cases  mentioned 
above,  six  were  at  work  ;  nine  were  over  sixty-five  ;  fourteen  were  over  forty,  and  seven 
were  under  forty. 

Applications  for  relief  must  be  made  personally  at  the  parish  council's  office.  The 
name,  address,  and  certain  other  particulars  are  then  taken  down.  The  assistant  inspector 
calls  at  the  home,  and  obtains  full  particulars.  The  applicants  are  examined  individually 
by  the  medical  officer.  The  committee  meet  once  a  week  to  consider  applications,  and, 
in  the  interval,  the  inspector  decides  what  is  to  be  done.  Payments  are  made  weekly,  fort- 
nightly, and  monthly,  usually  weekly.  In  fijcing  the  payment  to  be  made  to  women  on  the 
out-relief  roll  the  council's  general  principle  is  to  make  the  family  income  up  to  4s.  per 
head.  Relations  are  asked  to  contribute,  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  pressure  upon  them, 
the  poorhouse  is  offered  instead  of  outdoor  relief.  The  earnings  of  the  applicant,  and 
her  children,  and  payments  made  by  a  lodger,  etc.,  are  taken  into  account.  The  more 
the  family  is  earning,  the  less  relief  it  gets  ;  and  hence  over  a  period  of  years  the  allowance 
increases  and  decreases  as  the  family  income  from  other  sources  rises  and  falls.  The  highest 
sum  ever  granted  is  12s.  (a  very  exceptional  case),  the  lowest  2s.  6d.,  and  the  usual  sum  3s. 
or  3s.  6d. 

*  Of  those  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  Februarv  2nd,  1905,  there  were  : — 


At  Is.  6d.  per  week,  9  cases. 


2s. 
2s.  6d. 
3s. 

from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
„     5s.  6d.  to  12s. 


64 

223 

266 

339 

110 


or  6"3  per  cent. 
,,22-0    „  „ 
,,  26  3  ,, 
33  5  ,, 
10-8  „ 


Widows  with  young  children  are  not  expected  to  go  out  to  work. 

The  inspector  has  during  his  six  months  of  office  introduced  a  stricter  system  of  super- 
vision. All  cases  are  visited  once  in  three  months,  and  on  the  report  given  the  council 
decides  whether  to  increase,  diminish,  or  stop  the  allowance.  Suspected  cases  are  visited 
every  six  weeks.  The  conduct  of  the  recipient,  the  cleanliness  of  the  house,  the  amount  of 
furniture,  etc.,  are  reported  to  the  council,  and  the  roll  is  continually  being  purged  of 
unsatisfactory  cases. 

(8)    Criticisms  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law. 

Two  criticisms  were  passed  upon  the  Scottish  system.  One  minister  whom  we  inter- 
viewed urged  that  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  able-bodied  unem'ployed  "man,  who  does  not 

*  Keport  on  Poor  Relief  (Scotland)  (Cd.  2524,  p.  32). 
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belong  to  any  church.  Many  men,  he  said,  keep  their  names  on  the  register  oi  their  chm'ch 
by  communicating  once  in  six  months,  by  way  of  "  insuring  themselves  against  destitution," 
and  it  is  usually  assumed  that  persons  who  cannot  get  help  from  tlieir  church  are  bad 
characters.  But  that  is  not  so.  A  large  number  of  workmen  do  not  belong  to  any  church, 
and  for  them  no  provision  is  m^de.  They  have  no  last  resort,  like  the  workhouse  in 
England,  and  though  the  parish  council  refer  such  men  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
the  latter  cannot  help  many.  He  would  like  to  see  the  law  altered,  to  allow  of  the  parish 
council  giving  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  who  are  in  distress 
through  want  of  employment.  In  making  this  suggestion,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
what  he  had  previously  pointed  out,  namely,  that  unemployment  in  Dundee  is  chronic 
and  not  general,  being  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  industry  employing  large  numbers 
of  men.    This  kind  of  regular  unemployment  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  lavish  relief. 

With  regard  to  the  out-relief  given  to  women,  an  experienced  social  worker  pointed 
out  that  the  allowance  made  to  widows  with  children  ought  to  be  much  larger.  At  present, 
though  the  parish  council  does  not  insist  on  their  working,  the  grant  is  not  large  enough  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  work.  Hence  their  children  are  not  properly  looked  alter. 
She  would  grant  up  to  £1  and  insist  on  the  womm  staying  at  home  to  look  after  the 
children.  The  obj  ect  of  out-relief  as  distinct  from  indoor  relief,  she  held,  is  to  preserve  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  preserved  without  it,  viz.,  family  life.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  given 
to  single  persons  who  have  no  "home."  But  if  it  is  only  given  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  women  to  work,  it  largely  fails  of  its  aim. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  opinion  that  out-relief  in  itself,  when  surrounded  by 
the  restrictions  mentioned  above,  was  a  bad  thing,  or  reacted  with  bad  effects  on  general 
industrial  conditions.  In  particular,  every  one  denied  that  it  had  any  effect  on  wages. 
It  might  be  bad  for  the  individual,  but  it  does  not  influence  wages.  The  inspector  pointed 
out  from  his  case-papers  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  widows  in  receipt  of  relief  were 
earning  at  weaving  17s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.,  or  considerably  above  the  average  rate  of  wages. 
Since  there  is  no  wholesale  out-relief,  neither  the  employer  nor  the  employee  is  influenced  by 
the  thought  that  it  may  be  used  to  compensate  for  low  wages.  Nor  does  it  bring  a  number 
of  fresh  competitors  into  the  labour  market.  The  total  number  of  occupied  women  in 
Dundee  was,  in  1901,  37,567,  the  number  of  occupied  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief  is 
estimated  by  the  inspector  as  300  at  the  outside,  or  ■  8  per  cent.  Perhaps  half  the  occupied 
women  may  be  counted  as  altogether  outside  the  class  within  which  the  Poor  Law  operates. 
If  this  is  so,  the  percentage  of  women  workers  in  receipt  of  out-relief  v/ould  be  1*6  per 
c  nt.  of  the  class  to  whom  the  Poor  Law  is  likely  to  be  a  consideration.  In  any  case 
the  percentage  is  much  too  smill  for  wages  in  general  to  be  influenced  by  out-relief.  The 
reason  for  the  very  low  wages  earned  by  some  classes  of  workers  is  to  be  found  in  general 
conditions,  not  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

'  /  ■      '  "  (in)  Industrial  Conditions. 

•  '  (1)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Women. 

The  chief  industry  of  Dundee  is  working  up  raw  jute  and  hemp.  The  chief  processes 
are,  preparing,  spinning,  weaving,  calendering  {i.e.,  mangling),  and  sack-sewing.  The  first 
three  are  usually  done  by  the  same  firm,  though  one  firm  may  spin  more  than  it  weaves, 
or  weave  more  than  it  spins.  Sometimes  calendering  is  done  by  the  firm  wliich  weaves 
the  cloth,  and  this  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  rule.  There  are  eight  calendering 
firms  in  Dundee  {i.e.,  calenders  separate  from  weaving  establishments)  and  these,  in  addi- 
tion to  calendering,  sew  the  fimshed  stuff  into  sacks. 

The  importance  of  the  jute  industry  to  Dundee  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
1901  it  employed  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  occupied  over  ten  years  of  age,  being 
11  per  cent,  of  the  total  occupied  males,  and  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  occupied 
females.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  it  has  been  extremely  prosperous.  Old  mills 
have  been  re-opened,  and  new  ones  have  been  built.  But  there  has  not  been  any  serious 
depression  for  a  number  of  years,  though  in  1904  some  firms  were  hit  by  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  raw  jute,  and  one  dismissed  25  per  cent,  of  its  workers  for  six  months.  An  official  of  the 
Jute  and  Flax  Workers'  Union  stated  that  the  last  serious  depression  was  in  1890,  when 
several  mills  were  reduced  to  working  forty  hours  per  week.  Trade  appears  to  be  very 
steady  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  period  of  unemployment  brought  about  by 
seasonal  C9,uaes.  One  employer  (spinner  and  weaver)  said  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  his  work  did  not  change  2  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  his 
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weekly  wage  bill  did  not  change  more  than  £2  or  £3.  Another  said  that  the  number 
he  employed  s^aried  about  12  per  cent.  ;  the  change  was  due  usually  to  an  order  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  "  hard  twist,"  which  can  be  met  by  employing  fewer  spinners  than  usual. 
He  stated,  however,  that  no  regular  worker  was  ever  dismissed,  and  that  the  numbers 
were  reduced  by  refusing  to  take  back  women  who  had  stayed  away  two  or  three  days. 
A  calendering  firm  stated  that  the  number  of  women  employed  on  machine  sack-sewing 
varied  from  100  to  seventy.  It  was  reluctant  to  dismiss  them  as  they  were  skilled  workers, 
who  could  not  easily  be  got  again,  and  preferred  giving  them  all  half  days'  work.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  spinners.  One  employer  told  us  that 
on  occasions  he  had  had  machinery  standing  idle  because  he  could  not  get  enough  women 
spinners.  When  home  workers  are  employed,  as  in  sack-sewing,  their  work  is  no  doubt 
very  irregular.  But  among  the  factory  operatives  in  the  jute  industry  enforced  idleness 
seems  not  to  be  found  on  any  large  scale. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  jute  industry  is  the  large  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  it.    The  1901  census  gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Total  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  employed  in  jute  trade,  34,358. 

Total  males  over  ten  years  of  age  employed  in  jute  trade,  9,479,  or  27  per 

cent. 

Total  females  over  ten  years  of  age  employed  in  jute  trade,  24,879,  or  72 
per  cent. 

Of  37,567  occupied  females  in  the  town,  66  per  cent,  are  employed  in  the 
jute  trade. 

The  distribution  of  work  between  men  and  women  differs  from  firm  to  firm.  A  few 
men  are  employed  in  certain  kinds  of  weaving,  but  in  general,  one  may  say  that  they  are 
employed  mainly  in  the  earliest  process  of  batching  (breaking  up  the  jute),  the  latest, 
calendering,  and  in  supervising  women  and  machinery.  The  following  is  the  arrangement 
in  a  large  firm  employing  one  man  to  every  three  women. 


Males. 
Batchers. 
Tenters. 
Calenders. 
Dressers. 

Overseers  and  firemen. 
Engineers,  smiths,  etc. 


Females. 
Preparers. 
Spinners. 
Winders. 
Weavers. 


Weavers  and  Spinners. 

The  women  weavers  are  much  better  off  than  the  spinners  and  preparers,  and  the  latter 
than  the  hand  sack-sewers  who  work  at  home.  The  following  table  is  based  on  returrs 
made  by  employers.*    Since  they  were  made  time  wages  have  advanced  5  per  cent. 


iMnnmum. 

Maximum. 

Median. 

Preparers 
Spinners 

1  Time 

s.  d. 

8  4 

9  10 

s.  d. 

16  21 

14  6 

s.  d. 

10  4 

10  9 

Weavers,  Piece 

5  0 

24  0 

13  7 

The  wages  of  spinners,  preparers  and  all  other  time  workers  were  advanced  5  per  cent, 
in  February,  1906,  after  a  strike  in  all  departments.    The  last  general  advance  to  time  and 


*  "Eeport  on  Housing  and  Industrial  Condi<:ions  in  Dundee"  (p.  60). 
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piece  workers  was  given  in  1899.  The  course  of  time-workers'  wages  for  the  last  lorty 
year  •.  shows  a  slow  and  almost  continuous  advance.  In  one  mill,  preparers  who  were  paid 
7s.  'ttd.  and  8s.  3d.  in  1864,  were  receiving  9s.  and  lis.  4d.  in  1906  ;  spinners  who  in  1864 
were  receiving  8s.  were  paid  10.  Id.  in  1906. 

There  is  no  uniform  time -wage  or  list  of  piecework  prices  prevailing  through  the  jute 
industry,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  recently  formed  Flax  and  Jute  Workers'  Union  to 
establish  the  same  payment  for  the  same  work.  In  the  case  of  three  firms  visited  by  us 
the  average  of  spinners'  wages  was  10s.  2d.  in  the  first,  14s.  2d.  in  the  second,  and  14s. 
in  the  third  ;  that  of  weavers  was  16s.  in  the  first  two,  14s.  in  the  third  (m(Ze  Report  of  Dun- 
dee Social  Union).  Even  in  the  same  mill  there  is  often  no  standard  time  wage.  The 
manager  of  one  large  firm  declared  that  each  woman  was  paid  "  what  she  is  worth." 

Various  suggestions  were  made  to  account  for  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
different  mills,  e.g.  :— 

(1)  That  the  difference  is  made  up  in  other  ways  ;  e.g.,  where  spinners' wages 
were  low  it  was  said  that  they  were  made  up  in  comfortable  surroundings,  and 
that  the  class  of  work  done  was  unusually  light. 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  in  different  mills  is  often 
due  to  the  different  quality  of  the  yarn  provided  ;  when  it  is  bad,  weekly  earnings 
fall ;  sometimes,  however,  the  piece  rate  is  raised  and  weekly  earnings  remain 
the  same.    The  quality  of  the  yarn  is  one  of  the  matters  over  which^small  strikes 

;  often  occur. 

(3)  There  is  a  real  difference  between  the  wages  paid  by  firms  in  the  centre 
and  firms  on  the  outskirts  of  Dundee,  particularly  in  the  case  of  spinners'  wages. 
Owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  some  women,  particularly  married  women,  to  work 
far  from  their  homes,  spinners  are  paid  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  more  in  the  suburbs  than 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  where  labour  is  got  more  easily. 


(2)  Weavers. 

Although  weaving  is  more  responsible  work  than  spinning,  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  the  earnings  of  spinners  and  weavers  should  differ  so  much,  particularly  when  the 
demand  for  spinners  is  so  great.  Though  one  employer  said  that  most  spinners  have  not  got 
the  head  for  weaving,  others  said  that  spinning  was  more  difficult  and  that  it  required  a 
longer  training.  One  said  that  the  original  spinners  were  a  low  class  of  Irish,  while  the 
weavers  were  the  descendants  of  the  hand  loom  weavers  who  refused  themselves  to  enter  the 
factory.  All  employers  were  agreed  that  there  was  no  justification  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  so  large  a  discrepancy.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  disparity  of  earnings 
has  been  accompanied  partly  no  doubt  as  cause,  partly  as  effect,  by  the  separation  of  weavers 
and  spinners  into  two  distinct  social  classes,  one  of  which  gives  an  example  of  women's 
work  under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  other  of  work  done  under  conditions  which 
even  for  women  are  bad.  The  weavers,  who  absolutely  refuse  to  mix  with  the  spinners, 
or  to  take  to  spinning  in  the  present  shortage  of  spianers,  are  mostly  girls  under  thirty, 
belonging  to  artisan  families.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  work  were  well  dressed  and  com- 
fortable looking.  Before  marriage  they  come  regularly  to  work,  and  usually  give  it  up 
altogether  on  marriage.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  there  is  no  single  list  of  piece 
prices  throughout  Dundee.  One  firm  stated  that  they  fixed  their  piece  rates  so  that  the 
worker,  if  she  produced  "  what  a  woman  ought  to  turn  out  in  a  week,"  would  earn  slightly 
above  the  average  wages  of  time  workers  on  a  similar  job.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  the  piece  rate  if  weekly  earnings  are  unusually  high.  This  is  done  when  new 
machinery  is  put  in,  on  the  ground  that  the  women  are  earning  more  than  is  "  fair,"  com- 
pared with  other  classes  of  workers.  One  cannot  exactly  say  that  the  employer  thinks 
any  fixed  sum  is  enough  for  a  woman,  for  the  wages  of  weavers  are  certainly  well  above  the 
subsistence  level.  The  rates  paid  for  weaving  throughout  Dundee  are,  however,  much 
more  nearly  level  than  those  paid  for  other  classes  of  female  work,  and  wegathered  that 
the  weavers  were  pretty  quick  to  resist  an  enroachment. 
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(3)  Spinners, 

Conditions  in  the  spinning  mill  present  a  marked  contrast  to  those  in  the  factory. 
The  spinners  are  all  ages  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  A  large  proportion  of  them — estimated 
by  one  employer  at  20  per  cent,  and  by  another  at  50  per  cent. — are  married.*  Partly, 
no  doubt,  for  this  reason  they  are  extremely  irregular  in  attendance,  taking  holidays 
whenever  their  husbands  make  a  little  money,  continually  turning  up  several  hours 
late,  and  relying  on  the  scarcity  of  spinners  to  avoid  dismissal.  The  wages  sheet  of 
one  firm  showed  that  in  one  week  in  November  out  of  twenty-eight  spinners  employed 
in  one  room  only  seventeen  worked  the  fifty-five  hours  allowed,  while  112  hours  were 
lost  out  of  a  possible  total  of  1,540.  The  spinners  seem  to  hover  between  their  homes 
and  the  factory  without  settling  down  to  either  properly,  neither  looking  after  their 
children  nor  satisfying  their  employer.  "We  asked  two  employers  why  they  did  not  pay 
higher  wages  and  insist  on  proper  work — in  short,  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  spinners 
to  that  of  the  weavers.  Neither  appeared  to  have  given  any  thought  to  the  matter.  But 
one  said  that  the  higher  wages  you  paid  the  less  work  the  women  did.  The  other  owned 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  better  wages  and  employ  a  better  class  of  women ;  but 
he  was  afraid  that  the  stigma  attached  by  tradition  to  spinning  would  prevent  more 
respectable  women  taking  to  it.  There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  other  way  of 
improving  the  conditions  among  the  spinners  and  preparers. 

The  weavers  are  so  much  better  off  as  to  be  altogether  outside  the  class  which  needs" 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  not  only  because  their  average  wage,  though 
low  (13s.  7d.),  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  spinners,  but  because  the  weaver 
is  not  nearly  so  often  the  chief  wage-earner  of  the  family,  or  indeed  a  life-long  worker  at  all. 

(4)  Sack-sewers.  S 

But,  while  the  spinners  and  preparers  are  much  worse  off  than  the  weavers,  the  class  jof 
women  workers  worst  paid  of  all  in  the  jute  industry  is  the  hand  sack-sewers,  who  takeout 
the  sacking  from  the  factory  and  sew  it  into  bags  at  home.  The  women  in  the  factory  sew 
sacks  by  machine  and  make  15s.  on  the  average.  The  home  workers  sew  them  by  hand 
and  make  on  the  average  6s.  The  technical  difference  is  that  the  hand-sewers  make  a 
particular  kind  of  seam  which  is  not  made  by  the  machine  in  the  same  way  and  which  is 
demanded  by  customers.  The  hand-sewer  puts  forty-eight  stitches  where  the  machine 
puts  only  twenty-nine.  The  work  is  given  out  in  bundles.  Foimerly  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  was 
paid  per  bundle.'  But  now  it  is  usually  5d.  to  Is.  Two  bundles  are  as  much  as  one  woman 
working  hard  and  continually  can  do  in  a  day.  A  firm  which  stated  that  it  employed  a 
better  class  of  labour,  did  finer  work  and  paid  higher  wages  than  any  other  in  Dundee, 
calculated  that  a  reasonably  good  worker  could  make  2|d.  an  hour.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
sack-sewer  makes  more  than  6s.  in  one  week  ;  only  the  lowest  class  of  women  do  the  work. 
When  their  husbands  get  money  they  drink  and  stay  away.  It  is  a  saying  in  the  trade  that 
"  when  the  men  have  sold  their  boots,  their  women  come  in  to  work."  They  are  in  and  out 
of  prison,  and  one  firm  said  it  had  several  times  had  to  apply  to  the  police  to  recover  material 
given  out.  None  of  the  employers  we  saw  had  anything  good  to  say  for  the  system.  They 
said  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  get  the  work  done  on  the  premises  by  girls  paid  12s.- 
to  20s.  a  week,  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  is  earned  by  the  home  workers.  They  alsa- 
said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  there.  The  sacks  could  be  made 
just  as  strong  and  useful  though  they  would  look  slightly  different.  One  of  them  said  that  a 
new  machine  had  been  invented  to  do  the  work  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  by  hand,  but^ 
that  no  one  had  the  initiative  to  put  it  in.  Employers  who  do  sack-sewing  are  calenderers 
as  well,  and  as  calendering  is  being  taken  from  them  by  manufacturers  who  do  it  on  their 
own  premises  they  were  unwilling  to  make  the  capital  outlay  involved  in  extending  their 
works  and  buying  new  machinery.  In  fact,  sack-sewing  suffers  through  being  tied  to  the^ 
declining  trade  of  calendering.  No  suggestion  was  made  that  trade  competition  prevented' 
higher  wages  being  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seven  out  of  eight  calendering  firms  have- 
combined  to  maintain  a  common  list  of  selling  prices  since  1890.  One  employer  gave  as  a 
reason  for  continuing  to  give  out  hand  work  that  he  did  not  want  to  leave  the  poor  people 
out  of  work.  They  are  not  a  class  whose  habits  would  admit  of  their  being  employed 
in  a  factory.    We  have  no  doubt  he  was  genuinely  sympathetic. 


*  The  total  number  of  women  over  ten  employed  in  the  textile  industries  of  Dundee  was,  in  1901,  27,635. 
The  Report  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union  (r-  65)  estimates  that  of  these  about  6,000  are  married,  or  25  per  cent.. 
This  means  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  those  employees  over  18  are  married. 

429.  2  O 
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(5)  Competition  Between  Women  and  Men. 

We  did  not  come  across  any  instance  of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  class  of  work. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  found,  though  usually  in  different  firms.  The  following  tables 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union,  supply  data  for  a  rough  comparison  : — 


Men  and  Boys. 

Women  and  Girls. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Shifters  

9  4 

9  0 

Preparers  -------- 

10  6 

10  0 

11  0 

11  ii 

Men  and  Boys. 

Women  and  Girls. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Batchers     -       -       -  - 

15  0 

12  2 

Weavers  -------- 

19  0 

12  0 

Carpet  weavers  ------- 

12  0 

15  0 

Calender  workers  

18  0 

9  0 

In  most  cases,  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  competition  between  women  and  men, 
as  women  have  already  taken  all  the  work  they  are  fit  to  do.  When  men  are  found  on 
apparently  similar  processes  to  those  done  by  women,  there  may  be  a  great  difference, 
e.g.,  the  weaving  may  be  exceptionally  heavy  or  broad.  The  men's  official  said  he  thought 
that  men  weavers'  wages  had  been  lowered  by  women's  competition  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  there  was  no  sign  that  the  encroachment  of  women  was  a  burning  question.  No 
doubt  the  low  wage  of  women  helps  to  prevent  men  from  taking  to  certain  kinds  of  work, 
e.g.,  spinning,  which  they  might  otherwise  do.  But  the  battle  has  been  lost  long  ago. 
Much  more  harmful  to  men's  wages  than  the  competition  of  women  would  seem  to  be 
the  competition  of  boys.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  preparing  rooms  which  is  not  done 
by  women  is  done  by  boys,  and  a  man  has  either  to  be  content  to  earn  10s.  to  12s.  all  his  [ 
life  or  give  the  work  up  at  eighteen.  ' 

1 

But  apart  from  direct  competition  competent  observers  are  inclined  to  think  that 
women's  work  lowers  wages  in  another  and  indirect  way.  Women's  work  in  Dundee  is  not 
the  exception  but  the  rule.  The  proportion  of  spinners  in  their  mills  estimated  by  two 
employers  to  be  married  was  20  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  eighty  men 
with  young  families  who  have  applied  to  the  district  committee,  thirty  had  wives  who 
were  working.  Everyone  whom  we  saw  was  agreed  that  marriage  in  the  case  of  spinners, 
preparers,  and  the  lower  grade  of  labour,  takes  place  upon  an  estimate  of  the  combined 
earnings  of  wife  and  husband.  "  The  wife  works  ;  the  man  boils  the  kettle."  "  A  man 
looks  out  for  a  girl  who  works  two  spinning  frames  or  two  looms,  and  is  in  clover  if  he  gets 
her."  Indeed,  instead  of  married  men  who  are  out  of  work  in  winter  demanding  "  relief  | 
for  the  unemployed,"  they  send  their  wives  out  to  work,  an  alternative  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  an  improvement  on  out-relief.  The  result,  according  to  one  witness,  is  that 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  outdoor  relief.  In  proof  of  this  she  told  us  she  had  known  re- 
spectable labourers  whose  wives  were  working,  take  work  at  10s.  to  12s.  when  hard  pressed, 
which  they  would  have  refused  at  once  if  they  had  no  other  income.  In  the  artisan  class, 
married  women  work  less,  and  men's  wages  are  not  affected  by  additions  to  the  family 
income  from  other  sources.  But  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  case  of  labourers  who  marry 
spinners,  the  family  income  tends  to  fall  till  it  amounts  to  not  much  more  than  the  earning 
of  a  single  man  in  regular  work.  The  habit  of  the  wife  going  out  to  work  is  so  general  in 
Dundee,  and  is  so  well  known  to  employers  to  supply  part  of  the  family  income,  that  it 
must  affect  wages.  The  woman  spinner,  who  is  an  irregular,  inefficient  worker,  unintelli- 
gent and  reluctant  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  her  home,  is  powerless  to  raise  her  earnings 
much  above  the  customary  level.'  The  husband,  being  kept  by  his  wife,  is  not  obliged 
to  look  for  work  outside  Dundee,  and  works  irregularly.  In  fact,  what  really  happens  to 
labourers  whose  wives  are  employed  in  mills  is  that  the  conditions  of  men's  work  tend  to 
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become  assimilated  to  those  of  women's  work,  and  the  family  income  though  coming  from 
more  than  one  source  is  not  much  larger  than  it  would  be  if  only  the  man  were  the  wagc- 
earner.  Nor,  even  if  the  income  be  considerably  increased,  does  it  always  bring  a  much 
larger  net  result.  The  President  of  the  Flax  and  Jute  Workers'  Union  quoted  the  case  of 
a  man  earning  15s.  and  a  woman  earning  8s.  in  which  3s.  to  5s.  a  week  was  paid  to  a  neigh- 
bour to  look  after  the  children  during  the  mother's  absence,  and  remarked  :  "  Not  much 
profit  there."r 

(6)  General  Conclusions. 

The  general  impression  left  on  us  was  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  town  which  depends 
almost  entirely  on  an  industry  employing  many  more  women  than  men  is  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. Even  if  the  low  wage,  etc.,  characteristic  of  women's  labour  everywhere,  and 
present  to  a  marked  degree  in  Dundee,  were  absent,  there  would  still  remain  two  great 
evils  : — 

(1)  The  absence  of  employment  for  young  men  who  have  been  employed 
up  to  eighteen  in  mills  and  factories  (as  preparers,  batchers  and  assistants  of 
all  kinds)  and  who  must  either  accept  boys'  or  women's  wages  or  leave  the  mill, 
which  in  practice  means  either  idling  or  leaving  the  town.  A  large  number  of 
boys,  we  were  told,  enter  the  Army  and  Navy.  Those  who  are  refused  as  unfit 
stay  in  Dundee  and  marry.  This  was  fully  recognised  by  all  the  employers 
interviewed,  who  said  that  the  great  need  of  Dundee  was  a  new  industry  for  men. 
We  asked  why  men  should  not  be  employed  generally  in  weaving.  The  first 
answer  was  that  weaving  was  a  woman's  job  ;  the  next  that  men  were  not  clever 
or  smart  enough  ;  the  next  that  you  might  as  well  expect  them  to  work  a  sewing 
machine.  One  employer  stated  frankly  that  men  were  not  docile  enough.  The 
youths  were  "  young  ruffians  "  who  would  not  submit  to  discipline. 

(2)  The  absence  of  home  life  and  the  harmful  effects  on  the  rising  generation. 
The  effect  of  married  women's  work  can  be  partly  gauged  by  studying  infant 
mortality  in  Dundee.  "  In  1904  it  headed  the  list  of  fifteen  principal  towns 
in  Scotland,  with  a  rate  of  174  per  1,000  births."  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union  on  "  Housing  and  Industrial  Con- 
ditions "  (ch.  iv.)  The  following  are  the  chief  deductions  from  an  inquiry  into 
336  cases  of  infant  mortality,  occurring  July  to  December,  1904  : — 

(a)  There  is  an  enormous  preponderance  of  women  who  had  worked,  regularly  or 
irregularly,  after  marriage. 

Employed  regularly  after  marriage   -       -  -  207  or  61 "  6  per  cent. 

„       partially  since  marriage          -  -    38  11*3  „ 

„       before  and  not  after  marriage   -  -    71  ,,  21*1  „ 

,j        neither  before  nor  after  marriage  -    20  ,,    6*  „ 

(6)  If  those  who  have  worked  after  marriage  be  separated  from  those  who  have 
not,  it  appears  that  a  much  higher  proportion  of  children  born  to  the  former  have  died- 


Total  No.  of 
children. 

Percentage  living. 

Percentage  dead. 

245  Women  who  have  worked  after  marriage  - 
91  Women  who  have  not  worked  after  marriage  - 

885 
460 

41  2 
57-6 

58-8 
42-4 

(c)  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  causes  by  consideration  of  the  periods  which  elapsed 
in  difierent  cases,  between  leaving  work  and  birth,  and  between  birth  and  recommencing 
work. 


Number  of  cases — 166. 
Left  work  6  months  before  birth      -  12-6  per  cent. 


)> 

6  to  4  months  before  birth 

11-4 

)> 

4  to  2  „ 

22-3 

)} 

2  to  1 

25-9 

)) 

1  mth.  to  1  wk.  ,,  „ 

14-5 

)) 

under  1  week      ,,  „ 

4-2 

)) 

a  few  hours         ,,  ,, 

90 

4:^9. 

Number  of  cases — 1 1 0. 
Returned  within  1  month 
,,  ,,      2  months 

4 


6  months  or  over 
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24-5 
40-9 
20-9 
•1 
14-5 


per  cent. 
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(d)  The  connection  between  women's  work  and  the  poverty  of  the  husband  is  veiy 
clearly  brought  out  by  the  following  figures.  They  would  seem  to  disprove  the  statement 
that  married  women  work  because  they  find  home  dull. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  in  which  husbands  earned  £1  or  over  a  week : — 

'  Wives  working  continuously  since  marriage,  19*0  per  cent. 

,   ;   '  „  »     *  for  a  time  only  since  marriage,  25*2  per  cent.  * 

„  „       not  at  all  since  marriage,  55*7  per  cent-. 

One  hundred  and  eight  cases  in  which  husband  earned  less  than  £1  a  week  : — 

Wives  working  continuously  since  marriage,  85  "2  per  cent. 

for  a  time  only  since  marriage,  4' 6  per  cent, 
not  at  aU  since  marriage,  10  "2  per  cent. 


j>  if 


*  Before  birth  of  child,  or  when  husband  out  of  work. 
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PAISLEY  PARISH. 


(i)  Population  and  Housing. 

*  Population  of  parish  (1901) :— Males,  47,131  ;  females,  52,768  ;  total,  99,899. 

"j"  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — 

One  room  23  per  cent. 

Two  rooms  48 

Three  rooms  16 

Four  rooms  and  over  13 


f  Average  rent  per  annum  paid  in  1904  for  one-roomed  houses  : — Old  properties, 
£4  10s.  ;  new  properties,  £7  4s. 

Average  rent  per  annum  paid  in  1904  for  two-roomed  houses  : — Old  properties, 
£6  10s.  ;  new  properties,  £8  15s. 


(ii)  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of  population  : — 

1894. 

Ordinary  paupers  17*1 

Lunatics  2*4 


Total 


-  19-5 


1904. 
18-8 
2-5 

21-3 


1907. 
18-4 
2-7 

211 


According  to  the  Census  Report  of  1901,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Paisley  exceeded 
that  of  the  Parliamentary  burgh  by  20,500.  The  parish  council  consists  of  thirty-one 
members,  two  of  whom  are  ladies. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 

The  numbers  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  November  15th,  1905,  and  at  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1906,  were  as  follows  : — 


Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Gross  Total. 

Norember  15th,  1905  - 
November  15th,  1906  - 

Decrease  -       -       -  - 

224 
213 

603 
595 

827  ■ 
808 

704 

588 

1,531 
1,396 

11 

8 

19 

116 

135 

At  November  15th,  1906,  there  were  on  the  outdoor  roll  sixty-one  males,  and  220 
females  (with  thirty-six  dependents)  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  An  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  the  females  on  the  outdoor  roll  yields  the  following  result : — 


Employment. 

Number. 

Employment. 

Number. 

Washers  and  cleaners 

34 

Laundry  workers 

4 

Pirn  winders  

2 

Bleachfield  workers,  etc. 

3 

Sewing,  mangling,  keeping  shop,  etc. 

24 

Nurse        .       .       .       -  . 

1 

Thread  mill  workers 

12 

Machinist  ----- 

1 

Weaving  (and  similar)  factories 

12 

Total  occupied- 

-  93 

Proportion  of  female  paupers  employed,  15'6  per  cent. 


Every  applicant  for  outdoor  relief  must  appear  personally  before  the  inspector  of  the 
poor,  if  resident  in  the  burgh,  or  at  a  district  office,  if  resident  in  the  landward  poition  of 
the  parish.  After  medical  examination,  the  applicant  is  interrogated  as  to  her  circum- 
stances, and  a  fuller  enquiry  is  subsequently  made  at  the  home  of  the  applicant  by  an 
assistant  inspector,  who  reports  to  the  inspector  of  poor.    After  a  consideration  of  this 


*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Repcrt  on  Poor-Relief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524]  (1905). 
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report,  the  inspector  recommends  a  grant  or  a  refusal  of  relief,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  grant, 
whether  the  relief  shall  be  indoor  or  outdoor.  This  recommendation  of  the  inspector  is 
brought  before  the  Relief  Committee,  which  consists  of  the  whole  council  and  meets 
once  a  fortnight.  The  Committee  seldom  reverse  the  inspector's  decision.  Taking  into 
account  the  assistant  inspector's  report  on  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  house,  number 
of  family  and  amount  of  income,  they  fix  the  amount  of  aliment  to  be  given.  This  decision 
is  based  on  judgments  in  past  cases  and,  the  inspector  stated,  works  out  pretty  evenlv 
all  over.  New  cases  are  at  first  put  on  the  "  short  roll  "  and  paid  weekly  or  foitnightlv 
for  the  first  six  months. 


The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  at  November 
15th,  1906  :— 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Under  20  years  of  age 

72 

83 

155 

0 

20  to  29  years  of  age 

5 

28 

33 

38 

30  to  39     „        „          -       -  - 

21 

78 

99 

247 

40  to  49     „        „          -       -  - 

21 

67 

88 

235 

50  to  59     „        „  ... 

24 

47 

71 

38 

60  to  64     „        „  ... 

7 

51 

58 

8 

65  and  upwards  

62 

244 

306 

37 

Total 

212 

598 

810 

603 

According  to  the  Report  on  Methods  of  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Scotland 
(Cd.  2524,  p.  27),  the  weekly  rates  of  outdoor  relief  at  December  15th,  1904,  were  : — 


At  2s.  Od. 
„  2s.  6d. 
„  3s.  Od. 


per  week,  11  cases. 
,,       „    105    „     or  16' 1  per  cent. 
,,       ,,    254    ,,     ,,  39  2 


„  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
„    „     5s,  6d.  „  13s. 


149 
129 


22-9 
19-8 


55 


>> 
55 
55 


An  analysis  of  the  cases  on  the  out-roll  at  November  15th,  1906,  yielded  the  following 
results  : — 


Clothes. 

1/6 

21- 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

V- 

4/6 

5/- 

5/6 

6/- 

6/6 

1 

1 

10 

103 

273 

75 

130 

14 

44 

3 

49 

21 

V- 

7/6 

8/- 

8/6 

9/- 

10/- 

10/6 

10/y 

12/- 

12/6 

15/- 

16 

23 

13 

2 

4 

18 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

That  is  to  say,  at  November  15th,  1906,  of  the  outdoor  poor : — 

12*7  per  cent,  were  receiving  2s.  6d. 

33 '  6       ,,  ,,  ,,  3s. 

32-4       „  „  „  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

19' 7       „  „  „  5s.  6d.  „  15s. 

This  works  out  at  4s.  O^d  per  head,  without  dependents  ;  or  2s.  2d.  per  head  if  dependents 
are  taken  into  account.  The  corresponding  figures  for  November  15th,  1905,  are  4s.  Ofd. 
and  2s.  l|^d.* 

The  dependents  of  outdoor  paupers  in  Paisley  receive  an  annual  supply  of  clothing 
and  receive  school-books  and  medical  attendance  free.  The  pauper  does  not  receive 
clothing  unless  some  special  article  is  recommended  by  the  doctor.  Appendix  E  (5) 
gives  a  statement  of  the  clothing  issued  from  the  parish  stores  to  dependents  on  the  outdoor 
roll  for  year  ending  May  15th,  1906. 


See  Appendix  E  (3'. 
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The  habits  and  character  of  applicants  for  out-relief  are  closely  inquired  into,  and 
two  offences  in  the  way  of  drunkenness  cause  relief  to  be  withdrawn.  The  worst  classes 
of  people,  if  they  are  quite  destitute,  are  offered  indoor  relief. 

In  Appendix  E  (13)  will  be  found  a  summary  of  fifty  cases  placed  on  the  outdoor 
roll,  1906,  taken  consecutively  from  the  records  of  applications  in  the  order  of  their 
enrolment. 


(2)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

Of  the  females  on  the  roll  at  October  28th,  1906,  thirty-four  were  engaged  as  washers 
and  cleaners  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of  5s.  9d.  ;  twenty-four  at  "  sewing,  mangling  and 
keeping  shop,  etc.,"  at  an  average  of  3s.  9|^d.  ;  twelve  in  the  thread  works  at  10s.  Ofd., 
and  twelve  in  weaving  (and  similar)  factories,  at  7s.  3^d.  These  account  for  88  per  cent, 
of  the  female  paupers  employed.    A  corresponding  analysis  for  males  shows  : — 


Employment. 

Number. 

Wage  (average). 

Weaver  

1 

5s.  3d.  weekly. 

Hall-keepers     -       -       -  - 

2 

1  at  4s.  weekly  and  1  at  £2  per  annum  with  house. 

Apprentice  tailor 

1 

3s. 

Selling  tea       .       .       .  . 

1 

3s.  6d. 

Delivering  bills 

1 

Uncertain,  gets  Is.  occasionally. 

Total  males 

6 

These  are  the  only  males  on  out-relief  who  are  employed. 

The  total  on  the  roll  at  this  period  was  808.  This  gives  the  percentage  of  employed, 
both  sexes,  as  12-2  per  cent.  The  wages  given,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  exact.  For, 
while  it  is  true  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  a  form  is  sent  to  the  employers  for  a  definite 
statement  of  the  wages  of  the  applicant,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of  the  washers  and 
cleaners,  and  those  "  sewing,  mangling  and  keeping  shops,"  no  definite  statement  of 
wages  is  forthcoming,  and  those  given  are  largely  speculative. 


(3)  Housing  and  Rent  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

An  analysis  of  the  rent  and  number  of  apartments  of  fifty  cases  on  the  outdoor  roll, 
in  1906,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  enrolment,  bears  the  following  result : — 


Number  of  paupers 
at  rent  of 

1/-  to  1/5 

1/6  to  1/11 

2/-  to  2/5 

2/6  to  2/11 

3/-  to  4/- 

4/-  to  5/- 

Not  given. 

Total. 

1 

13 

11 

7 

13 

2 

3 

50 

In  houses  of         -       .       .  - 

1  room. 

2  rooms. 

3  rooms. 

Not  stated. 

Total. 

Number  of  paupers      .       .  - 

19 

27 

2 

2 

50 

(4)  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

All  male  applicants,  medically  certified  fit  for  work,  are  refused  relief.  Some  of  these 
appeal  to  the  sheriff,  but  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the  sheriff  and  the  parish 
officer,  and  fe-.v  refus:,ls  are  reversed.  .  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  refusals 
and  reversals  for  a  series  of  years. 
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Number  of  persons  who  were 

Number  of  persons  who  appealed  to  the 

refused  relief. 

Sheriff  and 

were  afterwards  relieved. 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901-2 

33 

37 

70 

1 

3 

4 

28 

23 

51 

1 

0 

1 

1903-4 

29 

30 

59 

0 

1 

1 

1904-5 

60 

31 

91 

1 

0 

1 

1905-6 

38 

22 

60 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

188 

143 

331 

4 

4 

8 

Able-bodied  single  women,  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  treated  similarly  to  the 
men.  Widows  with  children,  however,  are  not  refused  relief,  even  though  able-bodied ; 
and  girls  under  seventeen  are  treated  leniently,  so  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  go  on 
the  streets.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  refused  do  not  apply  again,  and  the  parish  does  not  follow 
up  their  subsequent  history. 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

There  is  abundance  of  work  for  women  in  Paisley,  the  thread  mills  themselves  giving 
work  to  some  7,000  females.  The  Census  Report  for  1901  gives  the  following  as  the  most 
important  groups  of  women's  occupations : — 


Occupation. 

Manufacture  of 
Textile  Fabrics. 

Dress. 

Food,  Tobacco, 
Drink  &  Lodging 

Domestic,  etc.. 

Paper,  Prints,  i 
etc. 

Number  Employed 

8,279 

954 

733 

1,868 

285 

Under  the  "  Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics"  we  find  : — 


Cotton  Spinning  -       -       -  - 

188 

Fancy  Goods  (Textile),  small  ware,  etc. 

6,389 

„     Weaving  -       -       -  - 

115 

Weavers  (undefined)        -        .       -  . 

329 

Wool  and  Worsted  Weaving 

212 

Textile  Bleachers      -       -  - 

223 

The  same  table  gives  the  total  number  of  females  over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  burgh 
as  32,912  ;  and  the  number  of  these  females  who  are  occupied  as  13,645,  or  41-5  per  cent. 
The  only  considerable  town  in  Scotland  with  a  percentage  higher  than  this  is  Dundee, 
which  has  51*7  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  work  at  the  thread  mills,  women  are  engaged  in  xiie  manufacture  of 
corn  flour,  jam,  and  marmalade  ;  in  bleaching  works  and  in  laundries. 

The  chief  occupations  for  men  are  : — 

Engineering  and  Machine-making      -       -       -       ■       -       -  3,782 

Ships  and  Boats  (construction)  762 

Bleaching,  Printing,  Dyeing,  etc.   1,464; 

Fancy  Goods  (Textile),  small  ware,  etc.  459 

Thread  Mills. 

We  gathered,  unofficially,  that  wages  in  the  thread  mills  range  as  follows  : — 
Twisting  Department : — 

Twiners. — Young  girls,  6s.  per  week  to  start ;  rising  to  27s.  per  fortnight. 
Re-winders. — From  10s.  to  20s.  per  fortnight. 
Rulers. — From  20s.  to  30s.  per  fortnight. 
Cop  Winders. — From  30s.,  standard  40s.,  per  fortni^bt. 
Finishing  Department. — £1  a  week. 
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(iv)  Charities  and  Thrift. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paisley  are  bom  into  a  rich  inheritance  of  charities  and  bequests. 
A  list  of  these — too  numerous  to  give  in  detail  here — will  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  (9,  10, 
11.)    We  confine  ourselves  here  to  four  typical  classes  of  charity. 

(1)  Peter  Brough  Trust. — Peter  Brough,  dying  in  1883,  left  £150,000  in  charities  to  the 
town  of  Paisley.    These  take  various  forms  : — 

(a)  £120  in  coal  (150  tons)  is  distributed  every  year. 

(6)  Educational  bursaries. 

(c)  Nurses  visit  the  sick  and  give  soap,  whiting,  brushes,  etc.,  and  water 
beds  to  invalids. 

(2)  Day  Nursery. — This  nursery,  started  thirty  years  ago,  is  supported  by  public 
contributions.  Working  women  with  young  children  bring  their  children  here  while  they 
themselves  go  out  to  work.  They  pay  3d.  a  day  for  each  child  taken,  for  which  the  child 
is  fed  and  properly  looked  after.  The  women  who  take  advantage  of  the  creche  are  wives 
of  labourers  with  £1  a  week  who  wish  to  supplement  their  income,  or  women  whose 
husbands  drink  and  who  must  do  something  to  support  the  family.  The  women  do 
charing,  washing,  hair-working,  or  mill-working.  There  is  an  average  of  twenty  children 
in  the  creche  per  day.  The  following  table  gives  a  few  illustrative  cases  of  wom3n  who 
take  advantage  of  this  nursery  : — 


Case. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

Other  income. 

Remarks. 

Mrs.  Bircham 
(5  children). 

Works  occasion- 
ally in  a  mill. 

Can  earn  12s. 
when  work- 
ing a  full  week. 

One  boy  earns 
4s.  weekly. 

Her  husband  left  her  just  before  her  last 
baby  was  born.  She  drinks.  Two  of  her 
children — girls — were  taken  from  her  by 
the  parish  and  boarded  out — she  does 
not  know  where.  The  boy  earns  4s., 
another  child  is  at  school,  and  the  baby 
she  often  leaves  at  the  Day  Nursery. 

Mrs.  Sangster 
(4  children). 

Works  one  day 
a  week  char- 
ing. Can  get 
no  more  work. 

2s.  6d. 

Husband  is  a 
ship-yard  la- 
bourer earn- 
ing £1  a  week. 

Mrs.  Bull. 

In  a  public 
work  ;  hours 
6  to  6. 

10s. 

Husband  was  a 
labourer  at 
18s. 

Husband  was  out  of  work  during  strike. 
There  are  arrears  of  rent,  etc. 

Mrs.  Vance. 

Washing  or  char- 
ing. 

About  6s.  weekly 
with  food. 

Husband  is  a 
fitter's  helper 
in  Govan,  at 
17s. 

(3)  Pension  Scheme. — One  large  firm  at  present  gives  pensions  to  about  200  people. 
The  rate  of  pension  is  10s.  per  week  to  all  those  who  have  been  forty  years  and  12s.  to  those 
who  have  been  fifty  years  in  the  employment  of  the  firm. 

(4)  The  Paisley  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  *  has  for  its- 
objects  : — 

(1)  To  procure  accurate  information  regarding  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

(2)  To  promote  co-operation  among  charitable  bodies.  .  .  and  thereby  remedy  abuses  arising 
from  a  variety  of  charitable  agencies  acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  proceedings. 

(3)  To  repress  imposition  and  prevent  the  waste  and  misapplication  of  charitable  funds. 

(4)  To  relieve  the  wants  of  the  deserving  poor  in  the  way  most  likely  to  benefit  them  and  pro- 
mote self-reliance  among  them.  .  .  . 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1904-5  shows  : — 


Applications  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1905  : — 

New  applications  (Refused,  0  ;  provisions,  27  ;  clothing,  34  ;  work,  297)  -  -  -  358 
Reapplications  (Dead,  4  ;  self-supporting,  or  referred  to  other  sources,  24)        -       -  351 

Temporary  relief  1,040 

Total  assisted    -   1,749 

Of  the  men  sent  to  the  firewood  factory,  12  were  widowers,  29  were  single,  men,  and  256  were  married  men. 

*  For  sample  balance  sheet,  see  Appendix  E  (12). 
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The  following  cases  are  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  person  dealt  with  by  the  Association : — 


Case. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

Other  income. 

Eent. 

Remarks. 

Mrs.  Hawick 
Boy 
Girl 

34 
11 

9 

Charing. 

2s.  6d. 
weekly. 

Parish,  4s.  weekly. 
Poor  Association, 
3s. 

2.S.  Ud. 
weekly. 

Mrs.  H.  works  2  hours  every 
forenoon.  She  has  an  inter- 
nal complaint,  and  cannot  do 
hard  work. 

James  Birrell 
Wife 

76 
60 

None. 

Parish,  5s. 

Poor  Association, 

2s.  6d.  weekly 

in  kind. 

Is.  3d. 

weekly. 

The  man  is  blind  and  the  woman 
is  too  frail  to  do  any  work. 
One  son  married. 

(widow). 
5  children,  4  of 
til  em  under  10. 

Mrs.  Martin 

Boy 

3  children  under 

35 

39 
15 
12 

N"oiiG. 

None. 

I 

7s. 

Poor  Association, 
5s.  weekly. 

Parish,  7s. 
Poor  Association, 
3s. 

2s.  2d. 

The  woman  is  in  poor  health 
and  unable  to  work. 

John  Munro 

■  Wife 
2  children  under 

33 
28 
3 

None. 
Charing. 

5s. 

Parish,  6s. 
Poor  Association, 
3s. 

Munro  used  to  work  in  a  sani- 
tary engineering  works  at 
24s.  per  week.  He  has,  how- 
ever, developed  consumption 
and  has  gone  to  Bridge  of 
Weir  Sanatorium.  Mrs.  M.'s 
mother  stays  here  and  looks 
after  the  children  when  Mrs. 
M.  is  at  work. 

Besides  the  charitable  agencies,  there  is  a  large  number  of  thrift  societies  in  Paisley, 
but  it'was  found  impossible  to  obtain  comparative  figures  over  a  series  of  years.  Among 
them  we  noticed  a  Funeral  Society  established  in  1824.  At  December  31st,  1906,  it  had  a 
membership  of  2,109  adults  and  403  juveniles,  and  over  £6,000  in  its  stock  account.  The 
annual  contributions  range  from  lOd.  to  2s.  8d.  according  to  age,  and  the  funeral  grants 
from  £l  to  £2  for  those  below  eighteen;  £3  from  eighteen  to  twenty  -  five ;  £3  lOs.  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  ;  £3  15s.  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  ;  and  £4  for  members 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
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ABERDEEN  PARISH. 

(i)  Population  and  Housing. 
*  Population  of  parish  (1901)  :— Males,  70,878  ;  females,  82,625  ;  total,  153,503. 
f  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — 

One  room  13  per  cent. 

Two  rooms  37  „ 

Three  rooms  26  „ 

Four  rooms  and  upwards         -       -       -       -  24  „ 

f  Average  rent  paid  in  1904  for  one-roomed  houses — £3  10s.  per  annum. 

Average  rent  paid  in  1904  for  two-roomed  houses — £7  10s.  per  annum. 

(ii)  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of  population  : — 


1894. 

1904. 

1907. 

Ordinary  paupers 

-  18-7 

20-5 

23-5 

Lunatics      -       .       .  - 

-  2-5 

2-9 

2-9 

Total  - 

-  21-2 

23-4 

26-4 

The  council  consists  of  thirty-one  members,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  is  divided 
into  three  committees  of  eleven  members  each,  the  same  chairman  presiding  over  all  three. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows.  On  an  application  for  relief  being  received,  an  outdoor  in- 
spector is  sent  to  visit  the  home  of  the  applicant  and  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
chief  inspector,  who  recommends  :  (1)  either  a  grant  or  a  refusal ;  and  (2),  in  the  case  of 
a  grant,  a  certain  allowance.  The  committee  seldom  alter  the  decision  of  the  inspector 
as  to  (1),  though  they  may  in  some  cases  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  the  allowance. 
Appeals  against  their  decisions,  which  may  be  made  either  by  the  inspector  or  by  the 
applicant,  are  considered  at  the  next  monthly' meeting  of  the  parish  council.  In  the  case  of 
aged  outdoor  paupers,  no  time-limit  of  relief  is  fixed,  and  where  the  disability  seems  to  be 
only  temporary  the  tinle-limit  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  of  poor. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  WeeMy  Rates  of  Relief. 

The  number  of  paupers  entered  as  on  the  funds  of  the  parish  at  May  15th,  1906,  were 
these : — 

Total  paupers  :— Male,  901  ;  female,  1,581  ;  total,  2,482  (with  1,403  de- 
pendents). 

On  outdoor  roll :— Male,  217  ;  female,  939  ;  total,  1,156  (with  1,118  de- 
pendents). 

The  following  conditions,  among  others,  are  taken  into  account  in  granting  outdoor  relief. 

Men. — No  able-bodied  men  obtain  outdoor  relief  in  Aberdeen  ;  and  old  age  by  itself 
is  not  considered  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to  out-relief.  The  one  condition  entitling  a  man 
to  parish  assistance  is  that  he  is  unfit,  through  some  disabling  cause,  to  earn  sufiicient 
to  maintain  himself.  The  bulk  of  the  male  recipients,  therefore,  are  either  unfit  to  work 
at  all,  or  are  able  only  to  do  an  odd  job  once  in  a  while,  delivering  bills  and  such  like. 
Moreover,  old  men  who  have  grown-up  sons  working  do  not  receive  out-relief.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  sons  ought  to  maintain  their  father.  If  they  do  not,  the  old  man  is  offered 
the  poor-house.  Some  who  refuse  the  poor-house  find  temporary  work  in  the  wood-yards 
of  the  charitable  societies. 

Women. — The  bulk  of  the  women  in  receipt  of  out-reKef  are  either  old  widows  or  women 
with  dependent  children,  and  there  are  very  few  women  on  the  roll  who  are  under  fifty 
and  have  no  dependents.  Women  with  children  are  expected  to  do  some  work  and  to 
earn  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves  ;  in  very  few  cases  is  a  woman  given  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  her  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  children.  The  inspector  believes  that 
it  would  be  against  the  woman's  interest  to  do  so,  for  he  finds  that  women  of  that  class 
who  have  no  regular  work  to  occupy  their  attention  develop  loose  habits.  This  would 
necessitate  strict  supervision,  and  he  considers  it  bad  for  the  women  to  be  continually 
*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  Report  on  Poor  Relief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524J  (1905). 
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watched.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  widows,  with  children,  go  out  cleaning  or  charing 
or  doing  an  odd  day's  washing.  Very  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  mills — not  more 
than  thirty  altogether.  Deserted  wives  get  outdoor  relief  if  their  husbands  are  abroad. 
In  other  cases  they  are  offered  the  poor-house. 

In  all  cases  the  character  of  the  recipient  is  taken  into  account.  Drunkenness  or 
immorality,  e.g.,  are  considered  adequate  reasons  for  refusal  of  relief,  and  a  woman  who 
has  had  an  illegitimate  child  finds  her  allowance  stopped,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least.  In  the 
case  of  a  badly-behaved  woman  with  four  or  five  dependent  children,  the  children  are 
separated  from  the  mother  and  boarded  out  in  the  country  ;  and  the  mother  ceases  to 
get  out-relief  and  is  offered  the  poor-house.  Sometimes  there  is  great  difiiculty  in  keeping 
the  children  out  of  reach  of  the  parents,  but  it  is  considered  advisable  for  the  children  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  in  some  cases  the  inspector  has  even  changed  the  children's  names. 
{See  Appendix  F  (1)  Case  6.)  Earnings  and  income  from  all  sources  are  considered,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  allowance  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 
of  income.  Thus,  a  woman  earning  7s.  6d.  gets  less  than  a  woman  earning  5s.,  ceteris 
paribus.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  causes  the  woman  to  take  things  easy;  she  is  usually 
anxious  to  keep  herself.  Similarly,  church  allowances  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given. 

During  the  year  ended  May  15th,  1906,  twenty-one  males  and  eight  females  were 
refused  relief,  but  in  the  case  of  two  females  the  sheriff  granted  an  order  on  the  inspector  to 
afford  them  interim  relief.  Sixty  males  and  108  females  were  offered  relief  in  the  Poor- 
house,  and  did  not  accept  the  offer.  In  some  cases  of  refusal  the  disappointed  applicant 
applies  to  the  Unemployed  Bureau  for  work.  {See  Appendix  F  (2),  Case  28)  ;  in  other  cases, 
she  finds  work  for  herself.  {See  Appendix  F  (1),  Case  3.)  Relief  is  seldom  refused 
except  in  cases  where  there  are  relatives  who  are  not,  but  might  be,  supporting  the 
applicant.  This,  however,  the  inspector  believes  is  becoming  much  more  common  than  it 
was.  Sons  apply  for  relief  for  their  father,  arguing  that  he  has  paid  rates  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  and  is  now  entitled  to  relief. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  out-door  poor  as  at  May  15th,  1906,  yielded  the  following 
result :  

At  Is.  per  week,  I  case. 


Is. 

6d. 

j> 

5J 

1  „ 

5  J 

2s. 

jj 

5J 

50  cases. 

or  4-34 

J5 

2s. 

6d. 

5) 

)5 

158  „ 

„  13-72 

JJ 

3s. 

5) 

5) 

433  „ 

„  37-61 

J5 

3s. 

6d. 

to  5s. 

)J 

5) 

283  „ 

,,  24-58 

JJ 

5s. 

6d. 

to  9s. 

)J 

)J 

183  „ 

„  15-89 

55 

10s. 

to 

12s. 

)) 

51 

35  „ 

„  304 

)5 


•'  „  over  12s.  per  week,  7  cases  (including  2  at  13s.,  4  at  14s.,  and  1  at  15s.) 

The  inspector  believed  that  on  the  whole  these  allowances  were  lower  than  in  other 
•cities  in  Scotland,  but  accounted  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the  Aberdeen  poor  were  not  in 
such  depths  of  poverty  as  those  in  Dundee  and  Glasgow.  For  one  thing,  there  were  jio 
Irish  in  Aberdeen. 


(2)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

We  have  compared  the  occupations  of  women  on  the  out  door  roll,  with  the  occupations 
of  women  as  a  whole  in  Aberdeen,  and  find  the  following  results  : — 


Nature  of  Employment. 

Total  Females  Employed. 

Outdoor  Female  Paupers 
Employed. 

Laundry  and  washing  services 

Fish  curers  ------- 

Caretakers  ------- 

Paper  bag  and  box  makers    -       -       -  - 

Hawkers,  costers,  etc.  ----- 

Machinists    -       -       -       -  - 

5?3} 
913 

78 
261 

70 

42 

'ID 

42 

3 

9 
48 

3 

Owing  to  differences  in  classification  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  two  columns  except 
in  the  most  general  way. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fact  of  a  high  proportion  of  outdoor  paupers  being  employed 
in  any  trade  affects  the  wages  adversely.  If  it  did,  we  should  expect  that  the  wages 
of  charwomen  would  be  exceptionally  low  in  Aberdeen,  since,  out  of  the  496  engaged  in 
charing,  300,  or  60 "5  per  cent.,  are  paupers.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  rate 
for  charwomen  in  Aberdeen  is  the  relatively  high  one  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  meals.  The 
percentage  of  35  "6,  obtained  by  adding  the  totals  for  the  first  two  classes,  probably  puts 
the  position  more  accurately.  From  a  return  of  school  cleaners  employed  by  the  School 
Board  it  appears  too  that  these  cleaners  earn  8s.  a  week  for  five  days  of  four-and-a-half 
hours  each — which  is  a  comparatively  high  remuneration.  In  the  above  table,  the  only 
other  class  of  work  in  which  the  paupers  are  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  entitled 
"  hawkers,  costers,  etc.,"  and  the  numerous  sub-divisions  and  irregular  earnings  of  this 
class  render  any  comparison  of  rates  impossible. 

In  Appendix  F  (3)  are  given  the  average  earnings  per  week  of  the  various  classes 
of  outdoor  paupers  as  estimated  by  the  inspector  of  poor.  There  is  no  proof  that  in  any 
given  week  an  individual  is  earning  this  average  or  more  or  less.  It  is  a  rough  approxi- 
mation based  on  long  experience.  Seven  shillings  is  put  as  the  average  earnings  of  washers 
and  cleaners,  for  example.  The  out-relief  enables  the  woman  to  earn  wages  for  part  of 
the  week  and  to  devote  herself  for  the  rest  of  the  time  to  her  household.  And  similarly 
for  the  other  groups. 

In  Appendix  F  (4)  will  be  found  a  list  of  115  families  on  the  outdoor  roll  who  have 
incomes  from  other  sources  than  the  parish  of  £1  a  week  and  over.  They  show  a  wide 
variation  in  net  income,  per  member  of  family. 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions.  ■ 

The  Census  Report  for  1901  shows  that  in  Aberdeen  (Burgh)  7,630  men  were  employed 
in  "  the  conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages,"  5,291  in  "  building  and  works  of  con- 
struction," and  4,948  in  the  manufacture  of  "machines,  implements  and  conveyances." 
Stone  quarriers,  cutters,  dressers  numbered  2,275  ;  general  labourers,  1,980  ;  dock  and 
wharf  labourers,  782.  In  Aberdeen,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  the  usual  complaint  of  irregu- 
larity of  employment  and  the  usual  rush  after  a  steady  job,  e.g.,  attendance  officer,  beadle, 
etc.  Unemployment  is  said  to  be  on  the'Jl  increase  every  winter,  and  the  city  has  just 
suffered  a  serious  depression  in  the  building  trades,  which  has  driven  tradesmen  and 
builders'  labourers  to  the  relief  works  of  the  trades'  council  and  to  the  dockyards. 

Dock  labouring  presents  a  serious  problem  in  Aberdeen.  The  irregularity  of  the 
work  renders  the  men  unfit  for  steady  application,  and  destroys  all  foresight  and  pre- 
caution. "  No  respectable  man,"  it  was  said,  "  will  take  work  at  the  docks  unless  he  is 
on  the  very  verge  of  starvation."  Coal  all  the  year  round,  and  battens  and  grain  in 
summer,  are  the  chief  cargoes  imported,  and  the  work  of  the  dock  labourers  is  to  unload 
these  cargoes.  Many  causes  co-operate  to  make  the  work  unsteady.  To  begin  with, 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  boats  are  determined  by  the  tides,  and  consequently  the 
work  comes  in  a  rush  and  is  followed  by  a  time  of  idleness.  Again,  there  is  no  mobility 
between  grain  and  batten  unloading  and  coal  unloading.  The  labourers  keep  to  their 
respective  spheres  ;  and  since  battens  and  grain  come  only  during  a  few  months  in  the 
summer,  one  batch  of  men  have  little  or  no  work  during  the  winter.  As  a  result  of  this 
irregularity,  the  men  become  unfit  for  steady  work ;  they  apply  themselves  only  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time,  and  go  off  to  "loaf"  round  the  public -houses.  Some  of  this  irregu- 
larity might  be  prevented  by  greater  co-operation  among  the  different  lines  of  boats. 
At  present,  each  firm  has  its  own  men,  who  do  not  work  for  any  other  firm ;  they  are 
employed  only  when  their  own  boats  come  in.  There  is,  therefore,  a  surplus  of  workers 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  Differences,  however,  exist  among  the  employers,  making 
systematic  organisation  at  present  impossible.  The  wages  of  the  dock  labourers  cannot 
be  stated.  During  a  busy  time  they  may  make  as  much  as  21s.  in  a  day  and  a  half ; 
but  this  may  be  followed  by  a  fortnight's  enforced  idleness.  There  is  a  dock  labourers' 
union  in  Aberdeen.    It  has  no  idle  benefit. 

(1)  Occupations  of  Women. 

There  is  as  a  rule  no  scarcity  of  work  for  women  in  Aberdeen.  The  flax,  linen  and 
woollen  mills,  the  paper  and  envelope  mills,  the  india-rubber  works,  and  the  fish-houses 
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offer  employment  to  varied  classes  of  women  ;  and  while  for  the  lowest  kinds  of  work, 
like  fish-gutting,  there  is  an  abundance  of  female  labour,  the  demand  for  more  skilled 
workers  is  not  so  easily  satisfied.  The  principal  classes  of  industry  employing  women, 
as  given  in  the  Census  Eeport  for  1901,  are  these  : — 


Class  of  Occupation. 

Number  of  Females  Employed. 

Domestic  offices  or  services  ..... 
Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics  .... 
Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging  .... 
Dress          -       -       -       -       -       '       .  .. 

5,597 
3,960 
3,359 
2.938 

Much  of  this  work  is  seasonal  and  suffers  considerable  fluctuations  ;  but  it  is  usually 
possible  to  regulate  work  so  as  to  keep  the  same  number  of  hands  employed  all  the  year 
round,  the  hours  in  some  cases  being  cut  down.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
fish-curing  houses,  where  work  varies  so  greatly  that  one  firm,  which  employs  from  550 
to  600  workers  in  the  busy  season  from  April  to  November,  finds  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
300  of  them  in  the  winter  time.  Those  dismissed  are  the  more  inefiicient  workers.  The 
manager  was  unable  to  say  what  became  of  them  during  the  slack  season  ;  he  only  knew 
that  in  the  following  spring  a  large  proportion  of  the  same  girls  turn  up  again  for  the  same 
work.  A  return  of  the  parish  officer  shows  that  thirty-six  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
are  fish-workers  earning  on  an  average  9s.  a  week,  and  six  are  seasonal  herring  workers, 
at  an  average  of  5s.  A  large  number  of  the  women  thus  dismissed  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment bureau  for  charing  and  cleaning,  and  by  means  of  a  day's  work  now  and  again  are 
able  to  subsist  till  the  busy  season  comes  round  again.  The  fish  workers  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  rough  class  of  women  and  girls  ;  many  of  them  come  from  the  fishing  villages  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Their  wages,  however,  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  mill 
workers. 

(2)  Earnings  of  Women. 

On  the  whole,  managers  of  mills  and  fish-works  seemed  to  agree  that  women's  wages 
had  risen  in  Aberdeen  over  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  some  cases  the  actual  money 
is  greater ;  in  other  cases,  while  the  money  is  the  same,  the  hours  worked  are  fewer  and 
the  processes  less  exhausting.  But  all  agreed  in  stating  that  in  fixing  piece-rates  they 
calculated  that  a  woman  ought  to  earn  103.  to  12s.  a  week  ;  the  reason  being  that  a  girl 
can  get  board  and  lodging  in  a  decent  working-class  house  for  7s.  6d.  a  week,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  herself  in  dress  on  the  extra  2s.  6d.,  or  so.  Charing  in  Aberdeen  is 
paid  at  2s.  6d.  a  day  with  meals,  but  a  woman  cannot  do  more  than  two  or  three  days* 
charing  in  a  week.    The  following  figures  were  furnished  by  the  School  Board : — 

(1)  There  are  two  classes  employed  under  tlie  School  Board  :  (a)  Ordinary  school  cleaners, 
159  in  number  ;  (&)  Scullery  maids,  10  in  number. 

(2)  (a)  Ordinary  school  cleaners  work  about  four  and  a  half  hours  every  ordinary  working  day. 
The  number  of  these  days  in  a  year,  deducting  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  is  about  212.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  work,  cleaners  have  about  ten  hours'  work  monthly,  payment  for  which  is 
included  in  the  weekly  wage  ;  (6)  Scullery  maids  work  about  six  hours  daily  for  five  days  per  week, 
during  school  season.  ■  1 

(3)  (a)  School  cleaners  are  paid  7s.  per  week  during  first  year  of  engagement,  rising  to  7s.  6d. 
in  second  year,  and  8s.  in  third  and  following  years  ;  (6)  Scullery  maids'  wages  are  not  fixed  ;  they 
are  paid  at  4d.  per  hour  during  the  time  worked,  but  average  earnings  are  10s.  per  week. 

(4)  Women  are  paid  during  school  holidays  :  (a)  Cleaners  are  paid  at  above-mentioned  rates 
all  the  year  round,  which  include  for  about  ninety  hours'  work  during  holidays,  not  covered  by 
figures  already  given  ;  (6)  Scullery  maids  are  paid  at  7s.  per  week  during  holidays,  and  work  along 
with  the  cleaners  during  that  time. 

In  addition  to  above  payments,  about  seventy  of  the  cleaners  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  evening  classes,  their  average  pay  per  annum  for  this  work  being  about 
£3  6s.    The  ten  scullery  maids  are  also  employed,  earning  about  £5. 

There  are,  relatively,  few  married  women  in  regular  employment  in  Aberdeen.  The 
local  sentiment  is  against  married  women  becoming  regular  wage-earners.  When  a 
husband  is  out  of  work  the  wife  obtains  an  odd  day's  charing  or  washing. 

Aberdeen  possesses  a  women's  trade  union.  This  union,  started  twenty  years  ago, 
had  as  its  first  members  the  women  workers  of  a  cotton  mill  no  longer  in  existence.  Later 
on,  a  dispute  arising  in  a  sacking  and  netting  mill,  the  women  workers  there  all  joined 
the  union  ;  but  the  spirit  of  co-operation  was  weak,  and  when  the  immediate  provocation 
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was  removed,  these  women  dropped  out  of  the  union.  To-day  it  is  composed  of  the  jute 
workers,  who  have  adhered  to  it  for  a  good  number  of  years.  A  sick  and  idle  benefit 
fund  originally  connected  with  the  union  has  had  to  be  dropped,  the  frequent  illnesses  of 
the  girls  making  too  great  demand  on  the  fund. 

(iv)  Charities. 

In  Aberdeen  there  are  a  few  charitable  societies  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Those,  so 
far,  have  worked  in  independence,  but  an  attempt  has  recently  been  organised  to  secure 
some  degree  of  co-operation  among  them.  It  is  now  suggested  that  each  charity,  while 
it  should  continue  in  its  own  methods  of  administration,  should  send  a  list  of  its  recipients 
to  a  secretary,  and  that  a  joint  committee  be  formed  to  consult  and  co-operate  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

The  chief  charitable  agency  at  present  in  Aberdeen  is  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.    According  to  the  printed  instructions  to  section  committees  : — 

(1)  The  object  of  the  association  is  not  to  give  relief  to  the  idle  or  vicious, 
lut  to  foster  a  sense  of  independence  and  moral  and  social  obligations. 

(2)  The  relief  administered  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  in  kind  and  not  in 
money — in  articles  least  liable  to  abuse,  in  small  quantities  proportioned  to  the 
immediate  need,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  need  ceases. 

It  is  also  a  rul^e  of  this  association,  admitting  of  very  few  exceptions,  that  "  Persons 
in  receipt  of  parochial  allowances  are  not  objects  for  relief  by  the  association  ;  neither  are 
the  hopelessly  helpless — the  class  for  whom  the  parochial  rates  are  specially  designed." 

This  association  is  reported  to  be  of  real  value,  as  it  inquires  rigorously  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  case,  and  distributes  its  funds  or  offers  relief  work  only  after  careful 
consideration,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  The 
Report  of  the  year  ended  September  30th,  1906,  shows  that  investigations  were  made 
into  the  cases  of  1,695  persons,  of  whom  1,240  were  men  and  455  women,  122  of  the  women 
being  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  On  investigation,  twenty-eight  of  these  cases 
were  found  unsuitable,  twenty  were  referred  to  other  charities,  and  five  refused  the  relief 
offered.  The  others  all  received  relief  in  some  form.  Want  of  work  was  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  the  number  of  applications. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  Report  for  1905-6  illustrate  the  work  done  : — 

"  Rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  applicants  were  women,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  were  either  un- 
married or  widows.  The  principal  causes  of  application  were  ill-health  or  want  of  employment.  As  regards 
the  latter,  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  found  harder  than  usual  to  provide  openings.  The  demand  f i)r 
casual  female  labour  was  slack.  ...  A  considerable  number  of  the  applicants  were  young  women  [114  out 
of  455  were  under  thirty  years  of  age].  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Association  recognises  the  importance  of 
aftording  protection  and  help  to  this  class,  and  assistance  was  readily  given  in  such  forms  as  provision  of  board 
and  lodging,  supply  of  clothing,  and  temporary  grants  of  money. 

"  A  class  of  the  deserving  poor  that  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympathy  consists  of  those  who  have  a  claim 
on  the  parish  council,  but  who  are  offered  relief  only  in  the  form  of  admission  to  the  poorhouse.  Such  are 
often  widows  or  old  men,  who  have  never  earned  enough  to  provide  for  their  declining  years.  They  have  a 
natural  repugnance  to  enter  the  poorhcuse,  and  struggle  hard  to  avoid  it.  Such  cases  were  dealt  with  as 
favourably  as  the  funds  of  the  Association  would  permit." 

The  Sick  Man's  Friend  Society  is  under  the  same  administration,  and  last  year  gave 
relief  in  kind  to  325  individuals,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  widows  and  single  women 
dependent  on  their  own  earnings. 

The  Employment  Bureau,  opened  in  December,  1905,  offers  a  point  of  contact  for 
employers  and  workers.  The  bulk  of  those  who  apply  for  work  are  women,  wanting  charing 
and  cleaning.  Many  of  these  women  come  from  the  fish-works  where  they  are  employed 
during  the  busy  season  which  extends  from  June  to  September,  but  from  which  they  are 
dismissed  when  the  slack  time  comes.  All  the  women  who  have  registered  their  names  in 
the  books  of  the  bureau  since  its  opening,  have  come  on  since  the  end  of  September,  1906. 
A  few  men  apply — chiefly  casual  labourers.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  last  year  in  the 
building  trades,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  applied  for  work  have 
belonged  to  these  trades.    The  bureau  ako  advances  money  for  emigration,  and  has  been 
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the  means  of  enabling  twenty-seven  men,  four  women  and  eleven  children  to  emigrate 
to  Canada.  Some  of  the  men,  who  are  married,  have  left  their  wives  and  children  at  home, 
and  are  sending  them  money. 

A  list  of  typical  cases  dealt  with  by  the  bureau  is  given  in  Appendix  F  (2). 

The  Distress  Committee  does  not  supplement  outdoor  relief.  The  applicants  are 
chiefly  women  who  are  too  independent  to  seek  aid  from  the  parish,  and  who  want  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  Committee  offers  work  only,  not  money.  Of  the  forty-eight 
females  on  the  books  from  the  period  August  22nd  to  December  14th,  1906,  most  were 
women  who  sought  charing  and  cleaning. 

The  Educational  Trust  provides  meals  for  school  children,  some  getting  dinner  only, 
some  three  meals.  The  applicants  fill  up  a  schedule  which  goes  before  the  directors, 
who  vote  on  the  applicants  and  elect  them  for  different  periods.  In  addition,  some  children 
get  boots  and  articles  of  clothing,  a  certain  sum  being  voted  every  year  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  keen  competition  for  the  meals. 
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GREENOCK  PARISH, 
(i)  Population  and  Housing. 
♦Population  of  parish  (1901)  :  —Males,  34,  377  ;  females,  33,  840  ;  total,  68,217. 


f  Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  :- 

One  room         ,      ,       =  . 

-  17  per 

cent. 

Two  rooms       .      -      .  - 

-  48 

>> 

Three  rooms  - 

-  20 

»5 

Four  rooms  and  over 

-  15 

>> 

VAverage  rent  paid  in  1904  for  one-roomed 

houses,  £5  10s.  per 

annu 

„            „             »        two-  „ 

„  £8 

10s. 

(ii)  Administeation  of  the  Pooe 

Law. 

Number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  per  1,000  of 

population  : — 

1894. 

1904. 

1907. 

Ordinary  paupers 

.  16-1 

17-3 

17-6 

Lunatics  

•   2  2 

2-8 

3-1 

Total  .... 

-  18-3 

20- 1 

20-7 

The  parish  council  consists  of  twenty-seven  members. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 

There  were  1,456  first  applications  during  the  year  ending  May  15th,  1907,  an  increase 
of  101  over  those  for  year  ending  May  15th,  1906.  This  was  due  first  of  all  to  a  strike, 
and  secondly  to  greater  destitution  than  in  the  previous  winter  from  unemployment. 

In  all  cases  of  application  for  relief,  statements  as  to  wages  are  verified  by 
writing  to  the  employers.  Most  firms  readily  give  the  information.  The  interim 
decisions  of  the  inspector  are  considered  by  the  relief  committee,  which  meets 
weekly,  and  consists  of  the  whole  council,  the  parish  not  being  divided  into  districts 
for  the  administration  of  relief.  For  some  years  a  division  into  six  was  made,  but 
the  arrangement  was  not  found  satisfactory.  If  a  member  had  a  special  interest  in  any 
particular  case,  he  attended  the  committee  meeting  whatever  the  district.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  vote  if  the  applicant  or  pauper,  as  the  case  might  be,  lived  in  another  district 
from  his  own.  Occasional  difi&culties  and  frictions  took  place,  and  the  council  decided 
to  sit  in  toto  as  a  relief  committee.    The  meetings  are  well  attended. 

Cases  are  put  on  a  two,  four,  eight  or  thirteen  weeks'  scale,  according  as  they  are 
thought  to  be  suspicious  or  genuine.  Those  in  the  thirteen  weeks'  class  are  mostly  old 
people  whose  circumstances  are  unlikely  to  change.  A  very  doubtful  case  may  be  granted 
relief  for  one  week  only,  so  that  further  investigations  may  be  carried  out.  The  cases 
are  thus  visited  at  least  every  thirteen  weeks,  and  most  of  them  oftener.  The  visiting- 
assistant,  who  does  nothing  else  but  visit  and  write  up  his  reports,  sees  on  an  average 
sixty  or  seventy  paupers  per  week  in  their  own  homes.  Being  specialised  in  the  work, 
he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  detect  deception  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  applicants,  to  help  the 
inspector  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances.  The  opposite  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  suggested  by  the  visiting-assistant's  opinion  that  some  of  the  cases  are 
"visited  to  death.'*  ^ 


429. 


*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 

t  These  particulars  are  taken  from  Report  on  Poor  Relief  (Scotland)  [Cd.  2524]  (1905). 
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The  number  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  May  15tli  was  as  follows  : — 


Dependents. 

vjross  iotai. 

May  15th,  1905  - 

101 

341 

442 

504 

946 

„    1906    -  - 

87 

353 

440 

503 

943 

„    1907    -  - 

89 

361 

450 

478 

928 

For  the  total,  as  at  May  15th,  1907,  a  table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  age? 
of  the  recipients. 


 J»  — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  20  years 

of  age   -       -       -  - 

23 

25 

48 

20  to  29 

5J               "              "              "  " 

8 

30 

38 

30  to  39 

))"""" 

6 

60 

66 

40  to  49 

>)"""" 

2 

54 

56 

50  to  59 

!)"""* 

4 

43 

47 

60  to  64 

)J               "              "              "  " 

4 

33 

37 

65  and  upwards 

42 

116 

158 

Total 

89 

361 

450 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  43*3  per  cent,  of  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  (male  and  female)  are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 


The  amount  received  by  the  individual  paupers  on  the  ordinary  outdoor  roll  at 
December  23rd,  1904,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 


1/6  per  week. 

2/-  per  week. 

2/6  per  week. 

3/-  per  week. 

3/6  to  5/- per  week 

6/- to  13/- per  week 

No. 

9 

12 

75 

89 

110 

79 

Per 
cent. 

2-4 

3-2 

20-0 

23-8 

29-4 

21-1 

Of  these  374  cases  : 

27  were  subject  to  revision  every  2  weeks. 


55  »  55  ^  55 

55  55  55  ^  55 

136    ,,  „         ,,    13  „ 

The  usual  allowance  given  by  the  council  works  out  at  2s.  for  each  dependent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  6d.  on  what  it  used  to  be.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  amount  which  may 
be  given,  as  much  as  15s.  a  week  being  occasionally  granted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
intention  is  not  to  keep,  but  to  assist  the  pauper.  Many  of  the  old  women  in  receipt  of 
3s.  a  w^eek  outdoor  relief  would  be  much  better  in  the  "  house."  As  for  the  argument 
that  where  possible  the  family  should  not  be  broken  up,  in  many  cases,  the  inspector 
believed,  the  council  on  this  point  "allowed  their  kind  hearts  to  run  away  w^ith  their 
brains."  "Home"  in  many  cases  meant  a  small,  ill-ventilated,  one-roomed  house, 
almost  entirely  bare  of  furniture,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  the  council 
gave  outdoor  relief  when  he  had  advised  that  the  poor-house.be  ofiered,  and  he  was  not 
sure  it  was  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  applicant. 
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No  applicant  with  illegitimate  children  is  granted  outdoor  relief  by  the  council. 

(2)  Net  Income  fer  Caput  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  Paying  Rent. 

We  have  analysed  66  of  the  cases  given  in  Appendix  G  (1)  in  order  to  ascertain 
■what  measure  of  uniformity  is  observed  in  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  as  shown  by 
the  net  income  per  caput.    The  result  is  as  follows  : — 


Total. 

1/6  to 
1/11 

2/-  to 

2/5 

2/6  to 
2/11 

3/-  to 
3/5 

3/6  to 
3/11 

4/-  to 

4/5 

4/6  to 
4/11 

5/-  to 

5/5 

5/6  to 
5/11 

6/-  to 

6/5 

6/6  to 
6/11 

66 

4 

5 

11 

15 

6 

9 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

(3)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

For  the  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  May  15th,  1907,  the  following  table  shows  the 
occupations  of  the  women  who  were  actually  earning  at  that  date : — 


Employment. 

Number. 

Average  Weekly 
Wage. 

Employment. 

Number. 

Average  Weekly 
Wage. 

■Charing 
Washing  - 
Housekeeping  - 
Sewing  and  knitting  - 

17 

8 
8 
6 

5s.  Id. 
6s.  lid. 

2s.  7d. 

Rope  work 
Laundry  - 
Chemical  work  - 
Hawking  - 

2 
1 
1 
4 

8s.  lOd. 
9s.  6d. 

12s. 
2s.  3d. 

Bag  store  - 

3 

9s.  6d. 

Total 

50 

At  the  same  date  there  were  450  adults  on  the  outdoor  roll,  of  whom  361  were 
iemales.  This  gives  the  percentage  of  female  paupers  employed  as  14.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  warning  that  the  returns  must  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  ac- 
ourate.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  case  of  charwomen  and  women  doing  washing; 
their  earnings  fluctuate  so  much  from  week  to  week  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper 
average.    [See.  for  fuller  details,  Appendix  G  (1).) 

A  complete  list  with  particulars  of  all  famiUes  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  in  which  there 
are  female  wage-earners,  is  given  in  Appendix  G  (1). 

(4)  Housing  and  Rent  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

The  usual  rent  of  a  single  apartment  in  the  slum  districts  is  lOs.  a  month.  This  is 
as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than  the  same  quality  of  house  in  Glasgow.  An  analysis  of  the 
Tents  and  number  of  rooms  for  fifty  pauper  families  at  May,  1907,  showed  :  — 


Kent. 

1/- to  1/5. 

1/6  to 
1/11. 

2/-  to  2/5. 

2/6  tc 
2/11. 

3/-  to 
3/11. 

4/-  to 
4/11. 

5/-  to  6/-. 

Total, 

Number  of  paupers 

2 

2 

6 

13 

23 

4 

50 

Houses  of  one  Room. 

Houses  of  two  Rooms. 

Houses  of  three  Rooms. 

Total. 

15 

29 

6 

50 

There  are  a  large  number  of  lodging  houses  in  the  town.  The  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  cited  a  case  where  a  man,  with  his  wife  and  family,  was  paying  Is.  4d. 
a  night  for  two  beds.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  rental  of  9s.  4d.  a  week,  or  just  over  £24 
per  annum_.  Many  families  are  forced  to  stay  in  lodging  houses  by  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  factors  for  a  two-months'-rent  deposit  for  houses  in  slum  areas.  During  the  winter 
1906-1907,  15  "6  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  to  the  distress  committee  were  living  in 
lodging  houses.  Only  1  •  74  per  cent,  of  them  appeared  on  the  Parliamentary  voters' 
roll,  and  "  87  per  cent,  of  these  were  disqualified  as  municipal  electors. 
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(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

At  one  time  the  main  industry  in  Greenock  was  sugar  refining ;  but  th.e  number  of 
refineries  that  have  been  transformed  into  other  kinds  of  factories,  and  the  greater  number, 
perhaps,  that  are  standing  empty,  testify  to  the  disappearance  of  the  industry.  In  the 
census  of  1901  only  627  males  over  ten  years  of  age  are  returned  as  sugar  refiners.  The 
greatest  number  of  men  is  now  employed  in  the  ship-yards.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,211  en- 
gaged in  work  at  "metals,  machines,  etc.,"  4,670  (or  over  50  per  cent.)  are  engaged  on 
"  ships  and  boats,"  and  3,345  in  "  engineering  and  machine  maldng." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  work  for  women  in  the  town.  Except  in  particular 
industries,  where  other  factors  than  mere  scarcity  of  number  come  into  play,  there  seems 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  more  than  sufficient  workers.  The  main  industry,  other 
than  "  domestic  services  "  and  "  dress,"  is  the  working  of  textile  fabrics.  There  is  one  large 
hosiery  factory  employing  1,200  women  in  the  various  departments.  There  are  also 
several  works  and  sail-cloth  factories. 

A  considerable  number  of  workers  travel  from  Greenock  to  factories  in  Port  Glasgow. 
This  applies  to  men  (who  go  to  the  ship-yards)  as  well  as  to  women  (who  are  employed 
in  two  large  rope  and  canvas  works). 


The  more  important  figures  have  been  extracted  from  the  census  for  Greenock,  and 
are  given  below  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total  population,  10  years  and  upwards  

Total  occupied      ,,             ,,  ...... 

26,477 
22,677 

26,012 
7,417 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Domestic  offices  or  services  -------- 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages  

Metals,  machines,  implements,  and  conveyances       .       -       -  , 

Food,  tobacco,  drink,  and  lodging  

112 
3,905 
8,211 
269 
422 
2,093 

1,850 
174 
47 
1,880 
1,229 
798 

Washing  and  charing  are  paid  for  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  day  with  food.  The  standard 
rate  is  2s.  6d. 


(iv)  Charities. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  charities,  but  those  that  exist  cover  a 
fairly  wide  area.  Of  the  seventy-two  cases  given  in  Appendix  G  (I),  seventeen,  or 
23*  6  per  cent.,  were  in  receipt  of  charity  in  addition  to  out-relief. 

The  Female  Benevolent  Society. — When  an  application  is  received,  inquiries  are  made 
and  two  ladies  visit  the  applicant  in  her  home.  If  the  case  is  found  suitable  she  is  put  on 
the  roll.  From  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  a  month  is  given,  and  a  supply  of  coals  twice  a  year.  Many 
of  the  old  women  are  pensioners.  The  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  thought, 
however,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  receipt  of  help  from  this  society  ought  reaUy 
to  be  having  a  more  liberal  grant  from  the  parish.  He  could  only  compare  the  Greenock 
authorities  with  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council ;  but  he  considered  that  they  were  harder  on 
the  paupers  than  Glasgow  was. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. — This  society  works  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
"  Female  Benevolent  Society."  At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  recipients  are  Roman  Cathohcs. 
Cases  are  considered  every  Sunday.    Allowances  of  2s.  to  5s.  per  week  are  given  over 
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periods  extending  from  one  week  to  six  months.  During  the  time  of  distress  in  the  winter 
1906-1907,  public  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  £300  or  £400  were  collected. 

CTiarity  Organisation  Society. — The  society  was  formed  in  December,  1904.  From 
January  1st,  1905,  to  May  31st,  1906,  subscriptions  and  donations  amounted  to  £208  ; 
while  £70  was  given  in  relief.  Generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  the  society  may  be  said  to 
be  to  meet  systematically  all  cases  requiring  relief  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Thus  cases  are  sent  by  the  inspector  of  poor  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
and  vice  versa,  each  agency  taking  up  the  cases  suitable  to  it.  A  good  understanding 
exists  between  them.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  never  takes  on  "  pensioner 
cases  "  ;  all  it  provides  is  temporary  relief. 

The  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the  distress 
committee.  During  the  winter,  1906-1907,  the  society  received  £800  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
ceptional distress.  This  would  have  been  expended  in  two  months  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  to  offer  work  to  many  of  the  applicants.  Many  of  them  refused  work, 
though  they  would  have  accepted  charity. 

The  secretary  did  not  know  any  precise  cases  where  recipients  of  out-relief  earned  more 
because  of  the  stoppage  of  their  out-relief.  He  was  quite  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
must  often  be  the  case.  This  was  particularly  so  with  charwomen.  He  came  across  a 
case  the  other  week  of  a  widow,  three  dependents,  with  6s.  from  the  parish,  who  was  entered 
on  the  books  as  making  5s.  by  washing  or  charing.  That  week  she  had  actually  made 
15s.,  with  food.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  check  these  cases.  But  many  of  those  who 
at  present  do  one  day  in  the  week  could  get  three  or  four  days  if  they  were  deprived  of 
their  out-relief,  and  had  to  get  work  somehow.  He  had  found  this  to  be  so  in  a  few 
Charity  Organisation  Society  cases.  Where  an  application  seemed  to  be  becoming  chronic, 
he  stopped  all  help.  Then,  generally,  the  woman  had  to  do  another  day's  work  a  week, 
They  got  on  just  the  same  as  before. 

Mrs.  Motor,  a  woman  with  3s.  out-relief,  came  and  asked  work  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  A  charwoman  was  wanted  one  hour  a  day  to  clean  a  school ;  for 
which  work  12s.  a  month  was  offered.  The  woman  refused  it  because  it  "  wasn't  worth 
taking."  If  she  had  been  without  the  3s.  out-relief  she  would  have  been  glad  to  earn  tht 
money  by  working  for  it. 
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(i)  Population  and  Housing.  •  - 

*Population  of  parish :       ~  $ 

1891.  1901. 

Male       -   .  7,397  8,604 

Female   ■  -       -  7,288  8,236 

Total         ■       -       -       -       -       -        14,685  16,840 


Of  these,  only  thirty-one  individuals  live  in  the  landward  district,  and  are  spread 
over  some  600  acres  ;  the  3,358  families  resident  in  the  burgh  occupy  only  473  acres. 

Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : — 

One  room  20  per  cent. 

Two  rooms  51  „ 

Three  rooms  19  „ 

Four  rooms  and  upwards        -       -       -       -  10  „ 

(ii)  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  Parish  Council  consists  of  fifteen  members,  fourteen  for  the  three  wards  of  tho 
burgh  district,  and  one  for  the  landward  district.  It  is  largely  a  working  class  council ; 
five  of  the  members  are  connected  with  the  building  trade,  either  as  foremen  or  journey- 
men, seven  with  engineering  or  shipbuilding,  and  three  are  shopkeepers. 

(1)  Numhers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  parish  on  November  15th,  1906, 
exclusive  of  dependents,  was  318.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  the 
same  date,  exclusive  of  dependents,  was  169,  forty-nine  males  and  120  females.  Of  the 
forty-nine  males  relieved,  eight  are  children,  eighteen  are  disabled  men  between  twenty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  twenty -three  are  men  of  sixty  years  and  upwards,  all  certified 
unfit  for  work  sufficiently  to  maintain  themselves. 

Women  are  given  relief  if  they  are  unable  to  work,  and,  even  though  able-bodied,  if 
they  have  dependent  children.  Of  the  120.  women  on  the  outdoor  roll,  forty-one  come 
under  this  latter  category,  having  children  of  fourteen  years  and  under.  Some  of  these 
women  are  given  a  substantial  aliment,  and  compelled  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the 
children.  Mrs.  F.,  for  example,  gets  12s.  a  week  on  condition  that  she  stays  at  home 
and  minds  her  five  children.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  of  bad  character  who  has  children, 
the  Dut-relief  is  considerably  cut  down  or  refused  altogether.  {See  Appendix  H  (1),  Cases 
2  and  7.)  In  other  cases,  where  the  woman  has  dependents,  good  has  been  found  to 
result  from  threatening  to  separate  her  children  from  her  if  she  did  not  mend  her  ways. 

The  children  of  paupers  are  carefully  looked  after,  with  the  result  that  the  death  rate 
among  them  is  extremely  low,  and  that  they  show  the  best  school  attendance  among 
children  of  the  working  classes.  The  first  result  is  brought  about  by  Hhe  attention  of  the 
inspector  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  parish  doctor  in  the  case  of  illness  of  the  children.  The  second  is  due  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  inspector  with  the  school  board  officer,  and  the  threat  of  cutting  down  supplies 
-or  separating  the  children  in  the  case  of  non-attendance.  These  children  all  receive, 
once  a  year,  a  full  outfit  of  clothing — suits,  boots  and  stockings — and  school  books.  The 
bill  for  this  clothing  comes  to  about  £100  a  year. 

The  circumstances  of  each  applicant  are  fully  inquired  into,  and,  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  information  given,  verification  is  attempted  from  other  sources. 
If,  e.g.,  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  income  of  the  applicant,  forms  are  sent  to  the  employers 
in  which  the  earnings  of  applicant  and  family  are  to  be  inserted.  Relatives  are  asked  to 
contribute  ;  but,  as  the  clerk  stated,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  amount  recovered  has  not 
been  so  great  as  it  should  be,  and  greater  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear.  The  various 
circumstances,  the  earnings  of  the  applicant  and  of  his  or  her  family,  income  from  lodgers. 


See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 
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number  of  dependents,  and  character,  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  relief  fixed 
accordingly.  On  May  15th,  1905,  the  lowest  sum  granted  was  2s.,  the  highest,  12s., 
and  the  predominant  sum,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  No  female  working  in  a  miU  and  living 
alone  gets  parish  relief  in  addition  to  her  wages. 

(2)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

An  analysis  of  the  females  on  the  outdoor  roll  shows  that  two  are  children,  thirteen 
are  disabled  women  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  forty-one  arc  women  with 
dependent  children,  and  sixty-four  are  poor  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  all  certified 
unfit  for  work  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Of  these,  the  first  two  classes,  the 
children  and  the  disabled  women,  do  not  compete  in  the  labour  market,  and  the  fourth 
class,  those  over  sixty,  cannot  affect  ths  general  level  of  wages  in  the  ordinary  trades. 
There  remain,  then,  only  the  forty-one  women  with  dependent  children.  Of  these,  seven 
are  employed  as  mill-w^orkers  ;  nineteen  do  domestic  service  of  some  kind  (cleaning, 
charing  or  keeping  lodgers)  ;  and  one  is  employed  as  a  field  worker.  The  others  have  no 
occupation  other  than  housekeeping,  most  of  them  having  a  good  many  young  children. 
In  the  Census  Keport  for  1901  there  are,  in  Port-Glasgow,  1,196  women  returned  as 
employed  in  mills,  205  as  employed  in  domestic  service,  and  six  as  employed  in  agricul- 
tural work. 

In  Appendix  H  (4)  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  economic  position  of  ten  families 
in  receipt  of  out-relief,  some  female  members  of  which  are  working  for  wages.  It  includes 
three  classes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  mother  working  to  maintain  young  children  depending  on  her. 

(6)  Mother  at  home  ;  daughters  helping  to  maintain  her  dependent  children. 

(c)  Aged  parents  having  daughters  in  family  working  to  support  them. 

(iii)  Industrial  Conditions. 

Port-Glasgow  is  a  seaport  town  in  the  county  of  Kenfrew\  The  chief  industries  of  the 
town  are  ship-building  for  men,  and  rope-spinning,  flax-spinning  and  weaving  for 
women.  The  Census  Keport  for  1901  shows  3,660  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
metals,  machines  and  conveyances,  and  1,196  women  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  ship- building 
industry,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  population.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
work  is  intermittent,  because  "  stuff  is  not  forward."  A  minimum  of  workers  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  others  dismissed  in  slack  times.  These,  however,  sometimes  find  work  by 
shifting  to  some  other  occupation.  Firemen,  for  example,  find  work  in  the  flax  mills  in 
the  slack  times,  and  go  back  to  the  yards  when  the  busy  time  is  on.  In  Appendix  H  (2) 
is  given  a  list  of  wages  for  the  different  classes  of  artisans  and  labourers  employed  in  a 
ship-yard. 

The  women's  work,  rope-spinning  and  flax-spinning  and  weaving,  attracts  a  low 
grade  of  women,  many  of  whom  come  across  from  Ireland.    The  work  is  rough  and  dusty, 

(iv)  Housing.* 

The  general  conditions  of  the  burgh  are  very  unsatisfactory.  It  consists  of  some  470 
acres,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  is  high  ground,  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  the  town  proper 
covers  only  40  acres.  Into  this  area  are  crowded  the  bulk  of  the  3,358  families,  and  of 
these  677  live  in  houses  of  one  apartment  and  1,734  in  houses  •  f  two  apartments.  In 
particular,  there  is  one  very  bad  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  extending 
to  about  4^  acres,  containing  438  houses  with  a  population  of  2,007,  An  analysis  of  these 
shows  111  houses  of  one  apartment,  with  a  population  of  390  ;  272  houses  of  two  apart- 
ments, with  a  population  of  1,325  ;  thirty-four  of  three  apartments,  with  a  population  of 
203  ;  and  twenty-one  houses  of  more  than  three  apartments,  with  a  population  of  eighty- 
nine.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this  area  is  scarcely  credible  of  a  modern  British  town. 
The  area  consists  of  old  property,  huddled  together,  badly  ventilated  and  filthy.  It  has 
a  frontage  of  660  feet,  in  which  there  is  only  one  through  street  giving  ventilation  ;  the 
Test  of  the  area  is  penetrated  only  by  narrow  lanes,  eleven  in  all,  six  of  them  being  cuh  de 

*  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  "  Proceedings  at  the  Inquiry  "  in  connection  with  the 
^'  Port-Glasgow  Improvement  Scheme,  Provisional  Order  "  (1903).  p.  1G7;  seq. 
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sac  and  many  of  them  only  5  feet  wide.  In  this  whole  part  of  the  town  there  are  only 
fifteen  sanitary  conveniences ;  388  households  have  none  of  anykind.  The  result  is  that 
offensive  slops  are  kept  in  living  rooms  until  night-fall,  when  they  are  taken  down,  or 
tossed  over  the  staircase  into  neighbouring  gulleys  or  Corporation  waste-bins.  In  many 
instances,  water  taps  are  at  a  distance  from  the  houses,  and  the  water  has  to  be  carried 
a  long  distance  and  up  crooked  stairs.  Ventilation  is  bad  ;  many  rooms  being  without 
any  flue  or  proper  means  of  purifying  the  air.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
health  of  the  town  is  obvious.  Over  the  period  of  twelve  years  from  1891  to  1902  the 
death  rate  of  infants  in  their  first  year  was,  for  this  particular  area,  173  in  every  1,000 
births  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  town,  124  in  every  1,000.  The  mean  death-rate  of  the 
town  for  the  years  1896  to  1900  was  20*1  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  area  of  the  town  are  not  the  lowest  classes  generally  found 
in  slums,  but  a  working-class  population,  whose  average  weekly  earnings  per  house- 
hold might  be  put  at  30s.  But,  to  be  near  their  work,  the  people  have  to  live  in  such 
houses  ;  there  is  no  available  land  for  buildings,  except  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  burgh, 
and  these  are  too  far  from  the  yards  and  the  mills.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  best 
and  most  highly  paid  workers  in  the  yards  live  in  Greenock. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  to  the  parish  council  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector  in  December,  1899  :  "  Pauperism  cannot  be  expected  to  diminish  in  the 
parish  while  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  Congestion 
of  the  population  exists  amid  most  insanitary  surroundings, and  the  young  have  little  chance 
of  developing  strength  and  the  sick  of  securing  complete  recovery  of  health  and  strength. 
Localities  such  as  those  visited  are  nurseries  of  pauperism,  and  will  tend  to  increase  the 
poor  roll  when  the  industries  of  the  town  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  are  now." 

A  scheme  has  been  on  hand  for  some  years  to  demolish  and  rebuild  this  whole  area. 

(v)  Charities. 

~  A  few  charities  in  Port-Glasgow  supplement  out-relief,  but  the  help  which  they  give 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted  to  applicants.  The 
Roman  Catholic  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  gives  clothing  and  help  in  money  ;  a  society 
conducted  by  ladies  assists  old  men,  even  some  who  are  in  the  poor-house ;  and  the  nursing 
/Association  gives  practical  assistance  and  help  in  kind  in  cases  of  sickness.  The  parish 
council  gives  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  to  this  association  ;  and  the  nurse  reports  cases  suitable 
for  parish  relief. 
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KILMARNOCK  PARISH. 


(i.)  Population  and  Housing. 
Population  of  the  parish  : — 


Males 
Females 


Total 


1891. 

-  13,671 

-  14,297 

-  27,968 


Males 
Females 


Total 


1901. 

-  16,365 

-  16,777 

-  33,142 


24  per  cent. 

43 

15 

18 


Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of : — 
One  room  .... 
Two  rooms  .... 
Three  rooms  .... 
Four  rooms  and  upwards  - 

Kitchen  :  (a)  Small,  in  pooi-  locality,  £3. 

(b)  Fairl)^  respectable  locality,  £4  to  £5  10s. 

(c)  Large,  £6. 

Kitchen  and  Scullery :  £6  10s.  to  £7  7s.,  decent  locality,  occupied  by  tradesmen, 
earning  up  to  30s.  per  week. 

Room  and  Kitchen :  £6  to  £10,  but  usually  £9  to  £10,  occupied  by  respectable 
tradesmen. 

Tivo -Rooms  and' Kitchen:  (a)  £6  10s.  in  most  disreputable  part  of  town, 

(b)  £15  Os. 

About  500  houses  are  standing  empty  and  rents  are  fiilling.  On  an  average  4 
families  use  1  w.c. 

(ii.)  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  number  of  paupers  at  May  15th,  1907  was: — 

Ordinary     -       -       -       -    731  or  221  per  1000. 


Lunatics 
Total 


97  or  2-9 


828  or  25-0 


From  the  Census  Report  of  1901,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock  was  less 
than  that  of  the  burgh  by  1,023.  The  parish  council  consists  of  twenty-five  members, 
of  whom  five  represent  the  landward  district. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 

The  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes  relieved  in  Kilmarnock  parish  over  a  series 
of  years  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year  ending  15th  May. 

Paupers. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

1891  ------ 

415 

197 

612 

1901  ------- 

477 

235 

712 

1904  ------ 

518 

222 

740 

1905   

543 

250 

793 

1906  -   

568 

294 

862 

Of  the  568  paupers  chargeable  to  the  parish  at  May  15th,  1906,  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  poor  (other  than  those  in  the  poorhouses)  was  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

109 

305 

414 

289 

429. 


*  See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 
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For  the  purpose  of  considering  applications,  tlie  council  is  subdivided  into  three 
district  committees  and  a  landward  committee.  In  practice  the  inspector  decides  whether 
to  grant  or  refuse  relief  during  the  month.  His  decisions  are  afterwards  referred  to  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  district  committee.  These  district  committee  meetings  are  well 
attended  by  the  members  ;  and,  further,  the  members  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and  investigate  individual  cases. 


The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  at  May  15th,  1906 : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  20  years  of  age  -       -       -  - 

8 

14 

22 

20  to  29      „         „  - 

3 

10 

13 

30  to  39     „         „   -  - 

5 

35 

40 

40  to  49     „         „   -  - 

8 

24 

32 

50  to  59  „ 

8 

15 

23 

60  to  64     „         „  - 

9 

28 

37 

65  and  upwards           -       .       .  . 

40 

139 

179 

Total 

81 

265 

346 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  poor  on  the  outdoor  roll,  as  regards  the  amount  of  aliment 
allowed  them,  yielded  the  following  result : — 


s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

6  0 

21 

91 

87 

52 

24 

2 

16 

18 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

7  0 

7  6 

8  0 

9  0 

10  0 

12  0 

14  0 

15  0 

1 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

1 

1 

That  is  to  say  that  at  this  date,  of  the  outdoor  poor 

6  per 

cent,  were 

receiving 

2s.  Od. 

26 

jj 

2s.  6d. 

25 

>?  J> 

j> 

3s.  Od. 

15 

J>                       J  J 

>? 

3s.  6d. 

12 

5J 

j> 

4s.  to  5s.  inclusive. 

The  council  have  no  fixed  sum  which  they  will  not  exceed  ;  but  the  inspector  thinks 
it  is  generally  a  mistake  to  go  beyond  lOs.  The  usual  rate  is  2s.  per  child,  but  in  cases 
of  delicate  health  in  the  family,  preventing  the  mother  from  earning  anything,  this  sum 
is  exceeded,  and  is  usually  made  2s.  6d.  A  full  outfit  of  clothing,  including  boots  and 
stockings — is  given  annually  to  the  children  of  paupers,  and  occasional  grants  of  clothing 
are  given. 

According  to  the  inspector,  relief  is  not  refused  for  bad  conduct.  In  such  cases 
the  poor-house  is  offered,  but  if  the  applicant  refuses  this,  out-relief  has  to  be  offered. 


(2)  Occupations  and  Earnings  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  occupations  of  the  wage-earning  women  on 
the  outdoor  roll  at  May  15th,  1907 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Charing  

Washing  

Mill        -  - 

Housekeeping  -       -       -  - 
Hawking  

8 
8 
7 
5 

2 

Sewing  ----- 
Laundry  ----- 
Field  work       -       -       -  - 

1 
1 
1 

Total    -       -       -  - 

33 

Further  information  regarding  all  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  who  are  them- 
selves, or  have  relatives,  earning  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K  (1), 
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(3)  Housing  and  Rent  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 


An  analysis  of  the  rent  of  fifty  cases  on  the  outdoor  roll  at  May  1st,  1907,  gave  the 
following  results  : — 


Under 

At  Eonts  of 

1/- 

1/-  to  1/5. 

1/6  to  1/11. 

2/-  to  2/5. 

2/6  to  3/-. 

3/-  to  4/-. 

4/-  to  5/-. 

Not  given. 

Number  of 
Paupers. 

1 

3 

10 

10 

3 

4 

8 

11 

(4)  Net  Income  per  Caput  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  paying  Rent. 

From  100  cases  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll  [see  also  Appendix  K  (1)]  at  May  1st, 
1907,  we  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  uniformity  is  observed  by  the  relief 
committees  in  their  grants  to  different  paupers.  For  this  purpose  we  have  added  the 
earnings  of  the  paupers,  any  other  income,  and  out-relief,  subtracted  the  rent  from  the 
total  thus  found,  and  divided  the  net  result  by  the  number  of  individuals  living  on  that 
income.    The  result  arrived  at  is  as  follows  : — 


Under 
1/6. 

1/6  to 
1/11. 

2/-  to 
2/5. 

2/6  to 
2/11. 

3/-  to 
3/5. 

3/6  to 
3/11. 

4/- to 
4/5. 

4/6  to 
4/11. 

5/-  to 
5/5. 

5/6  to 
5/11. 

6/-  to 
6/11. 

7/- and 
over. 

2 

6 

12 

20 

12 

11 

15 

7 

4 

4 

5 

2 

Probably  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  receive  considerable  assistance  from 
charity,  but  the  amount  of  this  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  authorities. 


(5)  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 


Applicants  for  out-relief  who  are  refused  for  any  reason  may  appeal  to  the  sheriff 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decision.  This  happens  in  a  few  cases.  The  following  table  shows 
refusals  and  reversals  for  the  year  ended  May  15th,  1906. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Number  refused  relief  during  the  year 

78 

17 

95 

Number  offered  relief  only  in  Poor-house  and  who 
did  not  accept  such  offer  .... 

44 

74 

118 

Total      -       -       -  . 

122 

91 

213 

Number  of  cases  in  vrhich  the  Sheriff  granted  an 
order  on  the  Inspector  for  interim  relief 

1 

1 

2 

Most  of  the  cases  refused  out-relief  live  subsequently  by  begging.  Some  of  the  women 
go  back  to  the  mills. 


(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  main  industry  in  Kilmarnock  is  engineering.  The  Census  Report  for  1901  shows 
3,479  men  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  metals,  machines,  implements  and  conveyances. 
Other  occupation  groups  employing  large  numbers  of  men  are  :  "  Building  and  works  of 
construction  "  with  1,292  ;  and  "  Conveyance  of  men,  goods  and  messages  "  with  1,025. 
There  used  to  be  a  large  number  of  carpet  factories,  but  those  have  gradually  been  reduced 
to  two  weaving  mills  and  one  or  two  carpet-wool  spinning  mills.  At  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  introduction  .of  machinery,  the  output  of  carpets  is  larger  than  ever. 

Complementary  to  engineering  are  the  woollen  mills.  These  afford  occupation  to  the 
majority  of  the  women  workers.  There  is  also  a  large  cotton  mill ;  now,  however,  employ- 
ing fewer  hands  than  it  used  to  do.  One  or  two  factories  are  engaged  in  the  lace  curtain 
trade.  The  seat  of  this  industry  in  the  district  is  in  some  of  the  villages  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  from  the  town.    The  supply  of  girls  there  being  insufficient,  the  employers 
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find  it  necessary  to  draw  workers  from  Kilmarnock,  and  several  hundred  girls  travel 
night  and  morning  for  that  purpose.  Hosiery  occupies  the  attention  of  at  least  two  firms 
in  the  town.  In  addition  there  are  various  small  places,  such  as  laundries  and  aerated 
water  factories,  employing  small  numbers  of  girls. 


The  Census  Keport  for  1901  gives  the  following  information  : — 


Grouped  occupations. 

Number  of  females  employed. 

Manufacture  of  Textile  Fabrics  ------- 

1,300 

Domestic  offices  and  services  

919, 

Dress    -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

885 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging  

423 

Breaking  up  "  Manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  "  into  its  subdivisions,  we  find  the 
chief  of  those  to  be  : — 


Cotton  weaving,  - 

143 

Lace 

148 

Wool  and  worsted  weaving  - 

177 

Carpets  and  rugs      -       -  - 

112 

Hosiery       ...  - 

143 

Factory  Hands  -       -       -  - 

179 

The  same  Report  gives  the  total  number  of  females  over  ten  years  of  age  as  13,251, 
and  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  occupations  as  4,299,  or  32  "4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
For  Dundee,  this  ratio  works  out  at  51 '7  per  cent. 


(iv)  Charities. 

Kilmarnock  is  well  supplied  with  charities  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  an  ex-member  of  the  parish  council,  mentioned  a 
case  where  a  woman  had  been  in  receipt  of  £40  a  year  from  charities  in  addition  to  out- 
relief.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  what  she  had,  and  applied  for  an  increase  from  3s. 
to  3s.  6d.  from  the  parish.  It  was  in  the  subsequent  investigations  that  the  extent  to 
which  she  was  receiving  charity  came  to  light.  There  is  no  intention,  of  course  ,to  suggest 
that  cases  of  this  kind  are  common  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show  that  there  is,  one  way  and 
another,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  disburse  in  charities  annually. 

All  the  churches  have  "  Poor's  Funds,"  the  amount  given  each  year  varying  widely. 
Some  give  away  a  few  pounds  ;  others  of  them  have  a  fairly  large  sum  to  distribute.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  ministers  have  executive  powers  over  certain  trusts  and  bequests, 
though  there  are  others  of  these  over  which  the  clergy  have  no  control. 

Under  the  Bellfield  Trust  the  parish  ministers  get  each  a  fifth  part  of  the  half  of  some 
£300  or  £350.  The  other  half  goes  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Riccarton,  These 
ministers  have  thus,  roughly  speaking,  £160  to  distribute.  Each  of  them  has  a  district  in 
the  town  to  which  the  money  is  supposed  to  go  ;  but  he  has  also  the  right  to  help  one  of  his 
own  congregation  regardless  of  where  he  resides.  Cases  of  overlapping  not  seldom  arise 
from  this  system..  A  man  may  go  to  his  own  minister  and  get  a  grant  from  him,  then  by 
visiting  the  district  officer,  and  omitting  to  mention  that  he  belongs  to  the  other  gentleman's 
■congregation,  he  may  obtain  a  second  donation. . 

Other  trusts  and  bequests  are  : — 

Hunter's  Bequest.  McNidea's  Bequest. 

Parker  &  Shaw's  Bequest.  Ossington  Trust. 

Cunningham's  Bequest.  Paterson  Trust. 

Some  of  these  give  as  much  as  £5  a  half  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  income  in  some 
cases  may  be  only  the  interest  on  £100. 
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There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  funds  : — The  Holm  Callans,  the  Townend  Callans, 
the  Indigent  Gentlewomen's  Association.  From  one  of  these  ladies'  societies  sixty  widows 
receive  10s.  a  year. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. 

There  is  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  the  town.  While  having  fewer  agencies^ 
the  society  works  on  the  lines  of  the  Glasgow  Association.  The  kind  of  work  done  will  be 
seen  from  the  cases  extracted  from  their  books  and  given  in  Appendix  K  (3).  In  addition 
to  making  inquiries  for  charitably  disposed  individuals  in  the  town  and  for  branches  of 
the  society  in  other  towns,  they  administer  certain  funds.  The  treasurer  usually  acts 
with  the  consent  of  another  official ;  and  their  decisions  are  laid  before  the  others  for 
approval  at  the  regular  meetings.  They  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supplement  the 
relief  granted  by  the  parish.  In  particular  they  regard  their  money  as  an  emergency 
fund,  to  be  used  to  relieve  special  cases  of  distress.  At  the  time  when  the  books  of  the 
society  were  seen,  of  the  last  twenty-five  cases  entered,  twenty  were  men.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  able-bodied  men,  to  whom  the  parish  authorities  will  not  grant  outdoor 
relief,  however  great  the  distress,  are  being  assisted  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
For  example,  cases  where  the  rent  has  fallen  behind,  as  may  easily  happen  with  a  man 
in  casual  employment,  are  met  by  a  special  grant.  Occasionally  the  inspector  of  poor  sends 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  cases  which  he  cannot  relieve. 

Sometimes  there  are  cases  proper  for  the  parish  council  who  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  asking  for  relief.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  gives  them  the  necessary 
information  or  writes  out  an  application  form. 

Summary  for  Year  ending  December  31st,  1906. 

During  the  year,  the  society  received  534  applications  for  assistance,  which  were 
disposed  of  as  follows  : — Thirty-nine  received  grants  amounting  to  £31  2s.  6d,  ;  twenty- 
four  received  groceries  amounting  to  £9  8s.  6d.  ;  thirty-one  received  347  bread-tickets, 
value  £1  8s.  lid.  ;  207  received  lodgings  in  the  model  lodgings  for  237  nights  ;  nine  were 
refused  grants  of  money,  and  224  were  refused  lodgings.  Total  assisted,  301  ;  total 
refused,  233. 

A  number  of  cases  were  investigated  for  some  kindred  societies  and  also  for  sub- 
scribers and  others  in  other  towns. 

We  append  also  a  summary  of  the  society's  work  during  1905  : — • 
Eeport  of  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  1905. 

Applicants 
Granted  money 
Lines  for  groceries 
280  bread  tickets 
326  nights'  lodgings 
Two  meals 
Refused  money  - 
:         Refused  lodgings 


i 
I 


Numbers.     £  s.  d. 
788 

38      =38  15  0 

22      =  6    6  0 

32      =13  4 
2S2 

9 

405         i  ' 
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BLAIRGOWRIE  PARISH. 

(i.)  Population  and  Housing. 
*Population  of  tlie  parish  : — 


1891.  1901.  Decrease. 

Male   2,073  1,929  144 

Female  -  2,666  2,535  131 


Total        ....   4,739  4,464  275 


Population  of  the  police  burgh  : — 

1901. 

Male    -       -       -       -  1,431 

Female  1,947 


Total  3,378 


Percentage  of  families  living  in  houses  of  : 

One  room  .  .  .  . 
Two  rooms  .... 
Three  rooms  .... 
Four  rooms  and  upwards  - 

(ii.)  Administration  op  the  Poor  Law. 

According  to  the  Census  Report  of  1901,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Blairgowrie 
exceeded  the  population  of  the  burgh  by  1,086.  The  parish  council  consists  of  fifteen 
members  (including  two  ladies)  ;  ten  being  burgh  members,  and  five  landward  members. 

(1)  Numbers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  Weekly  Rates  of  Relief. 


The  number  of  paupers  over  a  succession  of  years,  are  as  follows  : — 


Date. 

Ordinary  Paupers. 

Lunatics. 

Total. 

August,  1891 

62 

17 

79 

„      1896        -       .       .  . 

G6 

20 

86 

„      1901        .       .       -  . 

48 

21 

69 

15th  January,  1904 

49 

21 

70 

1905       -       -  - 

46 

19 

65 

„       1906       -       -  - 

57 

19 

76 

Of  the  ordinary  paupers  at  January  15th,  1906,  the  poor-house  contained  nine.  The 
others  were  on  the  outdoor  roll. 

Applicants  appear  in  person  before  the  inspector  of  poor,  who  interrogates  as  to  the 
circumstances,  and  visits  the  applicant's  home  for  fuller  investigation.  He  then  recom- 
mends indoor  or  outdoor  relief,  and,  in  an  outdoor  case,  the  relief  committee,  taking 
into  account  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  rent,  earnings  (if  any)  and  other  income 
from  friends  or  charities,  fixes  the  amount  of  aliment.  This  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  making  up  the  income  of  the  family  to  about  4s.  a  head.  In  addition,  clothing  is  given 
to  the  pauper  on  application,  and  coal  (about  6  cwts.  each)  is  distributed  during  the  winter 
If  the  pauper  is  ill,  something  extra  is  given  and  a  nurse  sent  to  attend  to  the  patients. 
Dependents  receive  school  books  and  medical  attendance  free,  and  are  supplied  with  an 
annual  outfit  of  clothing. 


See  also  Appendix  Q  (2). 
150 


11 

30 
21 
38 


per  cent. 
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(2)  Condition  of  Outdoor  Paupers. 

In  two  or  three  cases  the  recipients  of  out-relief  are  widows  with  young  children, 
or  disabled  old  men.  But  for  the  most  part  they  are  single  females  too  old  or  too  wealc  to 
work,  and  with  no  one  to  support  them.  There  are  none  steadily  employed,  and  few 
earning  any  wages  at  all.  One  woman  gets  a  few  hours'  work  now  and  again  in  the  mills, 
but  she  is  old  and  cannot  work  regularly.  Others,  during  the  fruit  picking  season, 
go  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  can  earn  a  fair 
weekly  wage.  This,  however,  is  not  taken  into  account  and  does  not  affect  the  allowance. 
There  is  only  one  married  woman  on  the  roll.    Her  husband  is  a  hunchback  and  disabled. 

The  character  of  the  outdoor  paupers  is  rigorously  inquired  into,  and  in  cases  of 
misbehaviour  aliment  is  reduced  or  ceases  altogether.  Drunkenness  in  the  family  of  a 
recipient  is  met  with  the  threat  of  withdrawal  of  the  allowance. 

The  following  list  gives  particulars  of  eleven  outdoor  paupers,  taken  at  random 
from  the  books  of  the  parish  council. 

(1)  A.  B.    Widow,  40.    Has  six  dependents  ;  ages,  12  to  1  years.    She  is  wholly  destitute. 

(2)  J.  C.  When  this  man  applied  in  1900  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  married,  his 
wife  being  confined  to  bed,  himself  lame  and  partially  disabled  by  an  old  fracture  of  both  legs.  He 
had  four  dependents  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  was  earning  10s.  a  week.  Rent,  Is.  Id.  per  week. 
He  was  allowed  5s.  a  week  to  pay  for  a  nurse  for  his  wife.  The  wife  died  in  1902  and  one  of  the 
children  in  1903.  The  eldest  daughter  now  keeps  house,  and  the  other  children  attend  school. 
Earnings  are  now  about  12s.  lOd.,  of  which  2s.  6d.  a  week  is  paid  for  washing.    Present  out-relief,  5s. 

(3)  F.  M.  Widow,  65,  partially  disabled.  Gets  assistance  from  son,  a  mason,  married,  wi*h 
one  child.    Out-relief,  3s. 

(4)  J.  S.  Spinster,  60.  She  was  a  factory  worker,  but  is  disabled  through  age.  Gets  assistance 
from  a  niece  who  lives  with  her.    Rent,  £3  per  annum.    Insured  for  £3.    Out-relief,  33. 

(5)  M.  D.  Widow,  36.  Field  worker,  earning  10s.  a  week,  but  irregularly.  When  she  applied 
in  1903  she  had  one  child,  and  was  granted  6s.  a  week.  In  1904  the  child  was  boarded  out,  and  she 
gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  Since  then  both  children  have  been  sent  to  Quarrier's  Homes 
and  the  aliment  reduced  to  3s.    Rent,  £3  per  annum.    Insured  for  £3. 

(6)  L.  J.  Spinster,  38.  Wholly  destitute  ;  has  asthma.  She  had  a  legacy  of  £5  left  by  an 
aunt ;  this  all  gone  now.    Rent,  £5  per  annum.    Out-relief,  3s.  6d.  in  summer,  4s.  in  winter. 

(7)  C.  D.  Widow,  37.  Has  four  dependents,  11  years  to  17  months.  A  fund  raised  for  her, 
amounting  to  £35,  is  held  in  trust.    Out-relief,  9s. 

(8)  J.  F.,  82.  Married,  wife  78.  He  is  a  shepherd.  A  niece  pays  rent  and  otherwise  assists. 
Out-relief,  5s. 

(9)  M.  S.,  29.  Married,  but  deserted  by  husband.  Has  two  lawful  children,  10  and  8  ;  three 
illegitimate,  6  to  1.  The  father  of  the  illegitimate  chiklren  is  dead  ;  legal  husband  not  heard  of 
since  1898.    She  is  a  charwoman,  earning  5d.  or  6d.  an  hour,  with  food.    Out-relief,  7s.  6d. 

(10)  S.  T.  Widow,  six  children  dependent.  She  gets  12s.  a  week  to  stay  at  home  and  attend 
to  the  children.    A  sister  gives  her  some  assistance. 

(11)  J.  M.  Married,  32.  He  is  paralysed  and  wholly  disabled.  Wife  works  in  mill,  spinning, 
earning  lis.  a  week.  They  have  one  child  5  years  of  age.  Parish  allowance  of  5s.  was  reduced  to 
3s.  6d.  by  the  inspector  of  the  parish  of  settlement. 

(3)  Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

All  male  applicants,  able-bodied  and  fit  for  work,  are  refused  out-relief  and  ofi^ered  the 
poorhouse  ;  none  have  ever  accepted.  An  appeal  to  the  sheriff  may  be  made,  but  this  has 
never  happened.  Two  illustrative  cases  of  refused  applicants  and  their  subsequent  history 
are  appended. 

(1)  S.  W.  applied  for  relief  in  1898  when  about  to  be  confined  with  an  illegitimate  child.  She 
got  3s.  She  was  a  mill  worker,  single,  but  living  with  a  man.  She  had  another  child  in  1900,  was 
sent  to  the  poorhouse,  but  dismissed  for  bad  conduct.  On  being  threatened  to  be  sent  to  Dundee 
Poorhouse,  where  the  treatment  is  more  rigorous,  she  smashed  the  parish  oitice  windows,  was  sent 
to  gaol,  and  afterwards  went  to  Dundee  Poorhouse.  Here  a  child,  died,  and  she  soon  left,  and  has  not 
since  been  chargeable.  She  has  since  given  birth  to  another  child,  and  supports  herself  and  two 
children  by  field  work. 

(2)  J.  W.,  a  widow,  aged  74,  was  in  receipt  of  3s.  relief.  She  went  to  stay  with  a  married  son 
in  the  district,  who  was  earning  8s.  a  week,  his  wife  doing  washing  and  ironing  and  his  son  earn- 
ing £1  a  week.  She  asked  for  continuance  of  relief,  but  was  refused  and  offered  the  poorhouse.  She 
would  not  go  there,  and  has  since  been  residing  in  the  son's  family. 
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(4)  Recovery  from  Relatives. 

For  1903,  there  was  recovered,  in  respect  of  ordinary  poor,  £34  17s.  ;  in  respect  of 
lunatic  poor,  £59  7s. 

(iii.)  Industrial  Conditions. 

In  recejat  years  the  industry  of  the  town  has  undergone  a  revolution.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  staple  was  flax  and  j  ute  spinning,  there  being  some  fifteen  to  twenty  mills  of  this 
kind  running  full  time  and  full  complement.  Since  then,  however,  this  trade  has  gradually 
declined,  one  mill  after  another  being  forced  to  close.  Six  years  ago,  eight  mills  stopped 
working,  displacing  720  workers,  and,  since  1875, 1,600  workers  have  been  similarly  displaced. 
Most  of  these  have  left  the  district,  and  have  gone  to  the  flax  and  jute  mills  of  Fife  and 
Dundee.  At  the  present  time,  only  three  of  these  mills  remain,  the  largest  employing 
150  workers. 

In  spite  of  the  emigration  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mills,  the  population  of  the 
towns  has  not  proportionately  decreased,  and  the  building  trade  is  unusually  brisk.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  town  has  become  a  centre  for  the  fruit-growing  industry, 
which  is  extending  with  great  rapidity  in  the  surrounding  district.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  there  are  1,000  acres  under  fruit,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than  100  acres.  In  1905  a  police  census  was  taken  of  those  engaged  in  picking  fruit, 
and  gave  a  return  of  4,253.  Of  these,  however,  only  2,000  belonged  to  the  district ;  the 
others  were  tramps  and  poor  people  coming  from  a  distance,  and  remaining  in  the  town  only 
two  or,  at  the  utmost,  three  months.  At  the  same  time,  the  prosperity  of  small  local  fruit 
growers,  co-operating  with  other  causes,  has  made  the  town  largely  residential ;  so  that, 
while  the  population  has  gradually  decreased,  the  valuation  is  rising. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the  stoppage  of  so  many  factories  and 
mills,  the  proportion  of  ordinary  paupers  to  population  has  not  increased.  The  old  genera- 
tion of  mill  workers  have  died  out,  or  have  followed  their  families  to  other  towns. 

(iv.)  Charities.  '  " 

There  are  one  or  two  charities  and  gifts,  chiefly  of  coals,  to  the  poor.  A  clothing 
society,  conducted  by  some  ladies  and  supported  by  public  subscription,  distributes  warm 
clothing.  The  Nursing  Association  does  a  great  amount  of  work.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  doctor  or  the  medical  officer,  the  nurse  visits  the  sick  poor,  sometimes  taking 
food,  milk  and  clothing.  The  Parish  Council  subscribes  two  guineas  per  annum  to  the 
Association. 
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TO  THE  SECRETARY,  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS 

AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 

OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  final  report  on  the  result  of  inquiries 
which,  under  your  instructions,  I  have  made  as  to  the  relation  of  outdoor  relief  to 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  1906  and  1907  in  selected  unions  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Most  of  these  unions  are  separately  described  in  a  series  of  interim 
reports.  Many  passages  from  those  reports  have  been  incorporated  in  the  following 
pages.  Some  confidential  matter  ^^hich  appeared  in  the  interim  reports  in  their 
private  form  has  been  suppressed  in  preparing  them  for  publication.  Interviews  with 
firms  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of  "  United  Kingdom  "  in  a 
special  report,  so  as  to  avoid  identification. 

It  was  anticipated  in  your  instructions  that  as  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  to  any 
^appreciable  extent  to  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  wages  the  inquiry  would,  in  the 
main,  be  limited  to  the  case  of  women,  and  of  men  not  wholly  able-bodied.  The 
following  pages  deal  almost  entirely  with  women  workers  who  are  in  some  way 
associated  with  outdoor  pauperism. 

Throughout  the  inquiries  in  London  and  England  I  had  the  advantage  of  having 
Miss  Constance  Williams  as  my  colleague,  and  we  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
interim  reports  (Nos.  1  and  2),  which  deal  with  these  districts.  The  many  other  helpers 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  are  acknowledged  in  the  separate  reports.  But  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Clark,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned.  He  visited  most  of  the 
selected  unions  in  England,  and  I  am  under  obligations  to  him  for  many  suggestive 
criticisms.  For  the  views  expressed  in  the  present  report  and  for  the  final  form  of 
all  the  interim  reports  I  alone  am  responsible. 

I  am.  Sir, 


Glasgow, 

Jime,  1908. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  JONES. 
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NOTE. 

The  present  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  summarises  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  inquiries  made  in  a  number  of  selected  unions  during  1906  and  1907.  Part  IL 
summarises  the  views  of  the  allowance  system  commonly  held  by  Poor  Law  officials  and 
others,  from  1834  onwards.  Some  criticism  of  these  views  is  offered  and  certain  hues  of 
reform,  suggested  by  the  present  investigation,  are  indicated. 

further  particulars  of  the  various  unions  dealt  with  in  Part  I.  are  given  in  the 
preceding  series  of  interim  reports.  Interviews  with  firms  which  originally  appeared  in 
these  interim'  reports  havt)  been  collected  together  into  a  separate  Report — Industries 
employing  Women  Paupers — no  clue  being  given  to  the  name  or  locality  of  the  firm. 
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FINAL  EEPORT  OF  INVESTIGATOR  INTO  THE  EFFECT  OF  OUTDOOR 
RELIEF  ON  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

PART  I. 

Section  I. — Extent  to  which  Outdoor  Relief  is  given  to  Women  Wage-Earners. 

We  endeavoured  in  the  unions  visited  to  draw  up  tables  of  all  the  female  wage- 
earners  in  families  receiving  out-relief.  Owing  to  the  fewness  and  vagueness  of  the 
entries  in  the  application  and  report  books,  the  relieving  officers  had  to  be  examined 
on  each  case  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  pauper  and  her  daughters  or  other  female 
relatives.  There  are  difficulties  of  classification  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  cases 
themselves.  Very  few  recipients  of  out-relief  are  regular  wage-earners  on  full  time 
in  any  well  organised  industry.  Most  of  the  recipients  are  old,  infirm,  or  widows  who 
may  or  may  not  have  to  stay  at  home.  When  some  women  are  busily  employed  (either  at 
home  or  in  factory)  others  are  engaged  washing  or  baby  minding  for  them,  instead  of 
taking  in  a  little  out-work  from  the  factories.  Thus  the  number  returned  as 
"  outworkers"  may  diminish  and  the  number  registered  uiider  "  domestic  "  increase. 
The  facts  are  still  further  complicated  when  several  members  of  the  family  earn  their 
mite  at  different  trades,  or  the  mother  earns  a  shilling  at  one  and  two  at  another. 
Again,  widows,  or  wives  of  invalids,  are  usually  returned  as  earning  something  e.g.,  'is. 
or  4^.  at  washing  or  charing,  but  how  often  these  persons  really  make  these  sums,  or 
more  or  les-!,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteen  weeks  for  which  their  relief  orders  run, 
there  is  nothing  to  show.  For  weeks  many  may  be  earning  nothing  or  very  little, 
either  because  they  cannot  get  work  or  because  they  can  "get  along"  on  the  relief 

Subject  to  the  above  qualification?  the  following  tables  may  be  submitted.  The}- 
embrace  three  groups  :  six  unions  in  England,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Wales. 
They  include  towns  with  high  and  low  rates  of  pauperism,  with  high  and  low  percen- 
tages of  occupied  females,  and  towns  with  large  textile  or  mining  or  dock  populations. 


Table  I. — Total  Female  Wage-Earners  in  Fainilies  i^eceicing  Oat -Relief  in  Six  Unions 

in  England:^ 


Domestic, 
Charing,  etc. 

In  Service. 

Laundry 
Work. 

bC  C 
C  c 

^  CO  <^  =<; 

■ 

Dressmaking, 
Sewing, 
Knitting. 

>^ 

S.s 

.2  ' 

c  o 

Shoemaking 
&  Tailoring. 

Weaving. 

Miscellaneous. 

Females 
Occupied, 
Total. 

Wives, 
Widows  and 
Single  Women 

Daughters. 

Female 
Paupers  31st. 
March  1906, 

Total. 

.375 

57 

29 

52 

52 

40 

95 

57 

180 

937 

568 

369 

3,372 

The  female  population  (16  years  and  upwards)  of  these  unions  at  the  last  census 
was  roughly  168,000. f  The  number  of  female  paupers  (16  years  and  upwards)  on  31st 
March  1906  was  3,372  or  almost  exactly  2  per  cent.  The  number  of  these  paupers 
Avho  were  wage-earners  was  568  or  17  per  cent.  If  we  include  the  daughters  it  was 
937  or  28  per  cent.  Together  they  formed  about  -J  per  cent,  of  the  female  population 
over  16  years  of  age.  ^- 

Of  the  937  pauper  wage-earners  40  per  cent,  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
"  domestic  or  charing"  work  and  if  W3  inclu;l?  irregular  occupxtions  like  knitting, 
sewing  and  hawking  the  prop  ortion  would  be  over  50  per  cent.  But  if  we  exclude  tlie 
daughters,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in  factories,  we  may  safely  say  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  women  paupers  were  engaged  in  irregular  domestic  employment.  In  organised 
factory  industries  there  were  not  400  mothers  and  dauirhters  engaged  in  a  population  • 
of  168,000. 

The  Census  returns  are  not  sufficiently  precise  or  complete  to  enable  us  in  all 
towns  to  compare  the  numbers  employed  in  a  particular  industry  with  the  paupers 
engaged  in  it.  The  case  can  be  presented  with  most  accuracy  in  York,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  female  confectionery  employees  work  in  a  few  large  or  small  concerns.  Four 
firms  employ  over  1,800  women  and  girls.    There  were  23  girls  and  six  boys  (under - 

*  Darlington,  Dewsbury,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Norwich,  York.    In  Leeds  one  d  strict  (the  poorest)  was  taken 
and  in  Dewsbury  two. 

t  We  have  allowed  for  the  fact  that  portions  only  of  Leeds  and  Dewsbury  Unions  were  examined. 
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sixteen)  into  whose  families  out-relief  entered.  The  number  of  females  in  laundries  in 
York  to  whose  families  out-relief  was  given  was  nineteen  (ten  mothers,  nine  daughters), 
i.e.  mothers  on  the  outdoor  roll  were  less  than  one  in  twenty-seven  of  the  workers  in 
the  three  largest  laundries  alone. 

In  Leicester  (which  is  not  included  in  Table  I)  there  were  59  women  paupers 
under  60  years  of  age  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  "  domestic."  There  were 
sixteen  mothers  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  thirteen  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  These 
two  trades  employ  about  9,000  women  each.  The  proportion  of  occupied  paupers  is 
not  less  in  the  stricter  unions^  Thus  in  Ipswich  out  of  820  women  employed  in  one 
factory  six  mothers  were  receiving  out-relief 


Tabie  II. — Total  Female  Paupers  ocxupied  in  Jive  parishes  in  Scotland. 


Domestic 
Offices  and 
Services 

Dress 

Food,  Tobacco, 
Drink  and 
Lodging 

Textile 
Fabrics 

All  other 
Occupations 

Female 
Paupers 
Occupied  t 

Total  Female  • 
Paupers 

356 

78 

20 

46 

12 

512 

2876 

The  total  number  of  occupied  women  (10  years  and  upwards)  in  these  five  towns 
at  the  last  census  (1901)  was  about  81,000.  The  number  of  women  paupers  for  the 
half-year  preceding  our  visit  was  2,876  or  3|  per  cent.  The  number  of  these  paupers 
who  were  wage  earners  was  512  or  18  per  cent. 

Of  the  512  pauper  wage-earners  356  or  70  per  cent,  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
domestic  offices  and  services,  chiefly  charing.  In  the  five  towns  there  would  be 
less  than  a  hundred  occupied  in  regular  factory  industries. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  various  reasons,  to  include  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen  in  the  above  Table.  In  Dundee  out  of  831  women  in  receipt  of  relief  (May 
15th,  1906)  435  or  52  per  cent,  were  widows.  The  clerk  estimated  that  of  the  831  not 
more  than  one-third,  at  the  outside,  were  working  for  wages. 

The  parish,  municipal,  and  census  statistics  for  Glasgow  are  not  easily  compared. 
An  examination  of  1,840  cases  taken  at  random  from  the  outdoor  roll  yielded  the 
following  result  : — 


Table  III, — Some  Female  Paupers  occupied  in  Glasgow  Parish. 


'-3 

ID 

a> 

6 

o 

241 

Charing. 

House- 
keeping. 

Washing, 
Mangling, 
etc. 

Sewing, 
Knitting,  etc. 

Mill-workers. 

Hawking, 
small  shops, 
etc. 

Laundry 
Work. 

Machinists, 
Dressmakers, 
Finishers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Female 
Paupers 
occupied. 

No.  of  cases 
Examined. 

Total  Female 
Outdoor 
Paupers. 

225 

49 

24 

120 

48 

32 

7 

17 

30 

793 

1,840 

3,402 

In  this  table  "  domestic  "  denotes  a  woman  who  has  her  house  to  tend  but  who 
does  some  washing,  charing,  or  sewing  very  intermittently.  Women  entered  as  house- 
keeping are  those  who  have  lodgers.  Of  the  total  examined,  the  proportion  occupied  is 
high,  being  43  per  cent.  If  we  exclude,  as  perhaps  we  should,  the  241  entered  as 
"  domestic,"  who  can  hardly  be  classed  as  wage-earners,  the  percentage  is  30,  In 
any  case  the  table  shows  once  more  the  small  proportion  of  paupers  employed  in 
regular  industries,  and  the  high  proportion  in  the  unorganised  and  casual  occupations 
like  charing  and  sewing. 

In  Aberdeen  pauper  women  with  children  are  expected  to  do  some  work  and  to 
earn  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves  ;  in  very  few  cases  is  a  woman  given  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enable  her  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  children.  Consequently, 
nearly  every  woman  on  the  parish  does  charing,  or  washing,  or  sewing  or  some 

*  Edinburgh;  Gi-reenock,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley,  Port  Glasgow, 
t  Daughters  of  paupers  excluded. 

NOTE.— A  key  to  the  references  made  in  the  Reports  of  the  Conmissmi  to  the  jMges  of  this  Volume,  will  he  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  on  p.  xiv. 
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similar  work.  In  80  per  cent,  of  the  Aberdeen  cases  the  weekly  relief  was  5s.  and 
under.  In  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  women  were  entered  as  earning  various 
amounts  from"2s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  week,  but  obviously  in  this  enumeration  everyone 
who  at  any  time  earns  something,  however  intermittently,  has  been  included.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  occupations  and  the  number  at  each. 


Table  IV. — Total  Female  Paupers  occupied  in  Aberdeen. 


Washing  and 
Cleaning. 

Knitting, 

and 
Sewing. 

Keeping 
Lodgers. 

Fish 
Workers. 

Fish 
Hawkers. 

Out-workers. 

Small 
Shop-keepers. 

Mill  and 
Factory 
Workers. 

Nursing. 

Others. 

Female 
Paupers 
Occupied. 

Female 
Paupers 
Total. 

384 

141 

135 

42 

42 

42 

39 

33 

24 

9 

894 

95-5 

We  take  next  four  Unions  in  South  Wales  comprising  two  seaport  towns  and 
two  colliery  districts. 


Table  V. — Total  Female  Paupers  occupied  in  four  imions  in  South  Wales, 


Domestic  f 

Charing. 

Laundry 
Work. 

Tailoring 
and  Sewing. 

Keeping 
Small  Shops. 

1 

Hawking. 

Rag  sorting. 
Sack-mending. 

Tin  Works. 

All  other 
Occupations. 

Female 
Paupers 
Occupied. 

Female 
Paupers 
Total. 

130 

670 

20 

90 

100 

59 

11 

6 

24 

1,110 

6,130 

Table  VL — Wage-earning  Female  Relatives  ((chiefiij  daughters)  of  Female  Paupers 

enumerated  in  Table  V. 


Domestic. 

Charing. 

Laundry 
Work. 

Tailoring 
and  Sewing. 

Keeping 
Small  Shops. 

Briok-yards 

and 
Pit-Heads. 

Copper  and 
Tin  Works. 

Various 
Factories. 

All  other 
Occupations. 

Total. 

94 

46 

18 

23 

8 

7 

12 

35 

20 

263 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Census  gives  occupations  for  urban  districts  only  and 
that  these  do  not  coincide  with  the  areas  of  the  unions,  we  are  obliged  to  estimate  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  the  latter.  AVe  have  taken  the  particulars  so  far  as 
they  are  given  for  each  parish  and  have  added,  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  rest  of  the 
union.  Using  this  rough  method  the  total  number  of  occupied  women  (10  years  and 
upwards)  in  the  four  unions  at  the  last  census  was  about  61,900.  The  number  of 
women  paupers  at  31st  March,  1906,  was  6,130  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  number 
of  paupers  who  were  wage-earners  was  1,110  or  18  per  cent.  If  we  add  the  daughters 
the  percentage  rises  to  about  '22h.  The  wage-earning  women  paupers  formed  about 
If  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  women. 

Of  the  pauper  wage-earners  800  or  72  per  cent,  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
domestic  services,  chiefly  charing  and  keeping  lodgers .  We  may  safely  infer  that  not 
one  hundred  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  were  in  factory  occupations. 

The  figure  which  calls  for  comment  in  this  group  is  the  high  proportion — ten  per 
cent.— of  women  paupers  to  occupied  women.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
paupers  are  for  1906,  while  the  number  of  occupied  women  is  roughly  estimated  from 

*  Bedwellty,  Cardiff,  Pontypridd,  Swansea, 
t  Keeping  lodgers,  chiefly. 
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the  population  in  1901.  In  the  interval  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
population.  Bat  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  these  four  unions  to  which  attention 
must  been  drawn  : — 

(a)  The  chief  occupation  for  men  in  the  Bedwellty  and  Pontypridd  Unions 

is  coal-mining.  The  other  unions,  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  are  seaports. 
Cardiff  has  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  men  engaged  in 
"engineering"  but  Swansea  has  over  2,000  men  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin-plates. 

(b)  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  at  the  last  census  in  the  Cardiff 

Union  were  nearly  equal;  in  Swansea  there  were  about  one  per  cent 
more  females.  In  the  mining  unions  the  disparity  was  much  greater. 
In  the  Bedwellty  Union  there  were  nearly  6,000  more  males  or  7  per 
cent,  and  in  the  Pontypridd  Union  nearly  18,000  or  8|  per  cent. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  persons  60  years  and  over  per  1,000  of  the  population  is 

much  below  the  average  for  England  and  Wales  :  Pontypridd  40, 
'  Bedwellty  49,  Cardiff  60,  Swansea  62.  Glamorganshire  has  the  lowest 
proportion  (52)  of  all  the  counties  and  Pontypridd  of  all  the  unions  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  figures  for  the  six  selected  English  Unions  are 
Leeds  59,  Dewsbury  67,  Darlington  and  York  76,  Ipswich  81,  and 
Norwich  86.  The  parents  and  grandparents  of  the  South  Wales  colliers 
are  in  Cardiganshire  (128)  and  Merionethshire  (98)  or  in  Devonshire 
(105)  and  Somersetshire  (104). 

(a)  As  might  be  expected  from  the  foregoing  figures  a  comparison  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  female  paupers  shows  a  high  proportion  of  young 
;       women  in  the  four  Welsh  Unions.    At  March  31st  1906,  42|-  per  cent, 
;         were  between  16  and  60  years  of  age  in  the  Welsh  group  and  33  per 
 cent,  in  the  English  group. 

(e)  There  are  few  or  no  pubhc  charities  in  the  mining  unions.    Special  cases 

-   of  hardship  are  met  by  a  levy  at  the  pit,  by  an  art  union,  or  by  a 

charitable  concert  or  lecture. 

Summary. 

Excluding  Glasgow  and  taking  sixteen  unions  together,  we  find  that  there  were 
in  all  13,333  women  paupers  and  that  3,084  or  23  per  cent,  of  these  were  reported  to 
be  earning.  Of  the  3,084  we  may  safely  say  that  75  percent.  v;ere  engaged  in  some 
form  of  domestic  work,  chiefly  charing,  keeping  lodgers,  sewing  and  knitting— a  great 
deal  of  it  of  a  very  casual  character.  Ten,  or,  at  the  outside,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  tlie 
women  were  occupied  in  more  regular  employment  in  mills  and  factories.  The  rest 
were  chiefly  hawkers  and  small-shopkeepers. 

Section  II, — Relief  in  cases  of  Seasonal  Employment, 

We  could  find  little  evidence  of  any  direct  connection  between  out-relief  and  the 
seasonal  employment  of  women  paupers.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  irregularly  employed  in  domestic  occupations.  We 
never  met  a  relieving  officer  who  could  trace  any  appreciable  connection  between 
applications  made  for  relief  and  seasonal  slackness  in  any  particular  trade  or  firm. 
They  would  cite  one  or  two  "on  and  off"  cases,  but  these  were  always  quite  exceptional. 

In  the  rural  unions  visited  there  was  no  proof  that  outdoor  relief  carried  over  the 
winter  a  supply  of  labour  indispensable  to  the  farmers  in  summer.  We  heard 
more  complaints  of  the  quality  than  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labourers.  The  employment 
of  women  on  the  land  has  declined  enormously,  and  where  they  are  still  at  work  very 
few  are  paupers.  In  York  we  found  six  women  field-workers  on  the  i  oil  out  of  a  possible 
2  0  or  more.  In  Pocklington  no  woman  working  in  the  fields  was  in  receipt 
of  out-relief,  nor  do  any  come  on  the  roll  in  slack  times.  In  the  high-relief  union  of 
Pontefract  there  were  only  eight  women  paupers  described  as  field-hands.  The 
results  were  similar  in  the  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  unions  and  in  rural  Wales. 

There  are  great  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  earnings  of  women  workers  in 
certain  trades  and  towns,  but  these  do  not  reflect  themselves  markedly  in  out-relief 
-fitatistics.    In  towns  like  Leicester  and  Leeds  one  might  easily  find  several  individual 
cases,  but  the  numbers  are  small  when  compared  with  the  total  number  of  paupers 
and  quite  infinitesimal  when  contrasted  with  the  total  women  employed. 
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It  has  been  noticed  that  the  curve  of  indoor  pauperism  follows  the  unemployment 
curve  at  a  year's  interval.  Without  basing  too  much  on  this  similarity,  it  is  certain 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  a  firm,  a  prolonged  strike,  a  severe  winter,  or  general  trade 
depression  will  tend  to  swell  the  number  of  paupers,  but  the  connection  will  often  be 
indirect  and  not  always  immediate.  Some  time  will  elapse  while  savings,  charities, 
and  odd  jobs  are  being  exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  Poor  Law.  Variations 
in  female  pauperism  must  not  be  immediately  traced  to  a  lessened  demand  for  women 
workers.  Often  it  is  not  the  worker  who  applies  in  winter  for  relief,  but  the  mother 
dependent  on  the  worker  for  support.  Again,  if  we  take  the  clearest  cause  of 
pauperism,  widowhood,  a  woman  may  apply  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  while  the 
trade  he  followed  may  be  flourishing,  or  she  may  apply  three  or  six  months  later,  when 
the  insurance  money  is  exhausted.  Her  occupation  during  her  widowhood  may  be 
depressed,  but  her  eldest  dependent  boy  begins  to  earn  and  she  is  put  off  the  roll,  while 
another  woman  in  the  same  depressed  trade  may  be  put  on  the  roll  in  the  same  week. 
Along  these  lines  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion  could  only  be  reached  by  investi- 
gating each  case  minutely  over  a  number  of  years.    Some  easier  method  must  suffice. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  number  of  quarterly  applications  for  relief  in  Glasgow 
from  May  15th,  1905,  to  May  loth,  1906,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 

(a)  There  were  115  more  "new  applicants"  in  the  winter  six  months  than 

in  the  summer  six,  or  nineteen  per  month. 
{b)  There  were  414  more  '•'old  applicants''  in  the  summer  six  months  than 

in  tlie  winter  six,  or  sixty-nine  per  month, 
(c)  Seventeen  more  widows  applied  in  the  winter  six  months  than  in  the 
1  summer  six,  or  three  per  month. 

The  new  applicants  were  not  drawn  from  any  one  or  two  seasonal  trades,  and  they 
would  not  disappear  from  the  roll  when  such  trades  revived.  During  the  year  under 
review  only  621  were  struck  off  the  roll,  and  of  these  only  fifteen  because  they  resumed 
work  and  121  because  of  improved  income.  The  increase  in  the  income  of  the  majority 
of  the  121  would  be  due  to  the  earnings  of  their  children,  not  to  their  own.  When 
an  able-bodied  widow  comes  on  the  books,  owing  to  dependent  children,  she 
commonly  stays  on  till  some  or  all  of  them  earn,  the  relief  dropping  by  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 
till,  when  the  family  earnings  are  considered  sufficent^  relief  is  stopped. 

Section  III. — Relief  in  cases  of  iRREGtrLAR  Employment. 

jl'  The  great  majority  of  paupers  at  any  given  time  are  permanent  cases.  They 
remain  on  the  books  from  year  to  year,  and  the  only  common  way  of  removal  from  the 
books  is  by  increased  earnings  of  children  or  by  death.  Those  among  them  who  are 
wage-earners  are  nearly  all  in  much  more  thoroughly  casual  or  intermittent  employment 
than  the  word  "seasonal"  conveys.  The  large  "domestic"  group  consists  of  women  who 
do  an  indefinite  number  of  days  charing,  or  washing,  or  mending  ;  the  more  regular 
section  cleans  offices.  The  homeworkers  for  private  firms  and  sub-contractors  are 
subject  to  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  work  they  receive. 

About  1,000  of  the  Bermondsey  case  papers,  dating  from  1902  onwards,  were 
examined  by  us,  and  of  these  we  selected  nearly  400  as  having  special  interest  for  our 
i    inquiry.    The  cases  we  frequently  rejected  dealt  with  medical  relief,  with  admission 
1    to  a  workhouse,  or  belonged  to  the  large  number  of  old  people  who  seemed  to  be 
earning  a  Is.  a  week  or  less.      The  occupations  of  319  women  were  extracted. 
Precarious  domestic  work  like  charing,  mangling,  and  needlework  accounted  for  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ;  office  cleaning,  factory  work,  home  work,  and  the  rougher 
occupations  like  fur-pulling,  were  each  responsible  for  about  10  per  cent.    In2o5  cases 
j    the  women  were  widows.    In  58  other  cases  there  were  husbands,  40  of  whom  were 
labourers,  carmen,  porters  and  the  like. 

In  461  cases  which  we  examined  in  Poplar  there  were  182  women  at  work. 
Seventy  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  domestic  occupations  ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  homeworkers.  Very  few  were  returned  as  employed  in  factories.  About  50 
per  cent,  of  the  husbands  were  described  as  labourers  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Where  many  men  are  casually  employed,  there  many  married  women  will  be  found 
casually  employed  also.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  in  districts  like  Bermondsey  and 
Poplar,  where  there  are  many  men  in  comparatively  low-skilled,  low  paid,  and  irregular 
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occupations.  When  the  husband's  work  is  slack  or  when  he  is  ill  or  when  he  is  drinK- 
ing,  the  wife  goes  out  to  do  a  little  charing  or  a  little  fruit  picking  or  a  little  of  the 
hundred  and  one  things  a  woman  may  do  in  London.  Perhaps  she  is  newly  married 
and  finds  home  life  dull  after  the  factory  where  she  worked  as  a  girl.  She  may  continue 
to  Avork  until  the  first  baby  arrives,  she  may  continue  to  work  more  or  less  regularly 
afterwards,  or  she  may  only  work  for  a  few  weeks  before  various  holidays.  There  are 
many  women  in  these  districts  who  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  children  and  who 
are  forced  to  go  out  to  work  against  their  inclination  because  of  the  failing  income  or 
feeble  character  or  death  of  the  husband.  In  a  time  of  general  bad  trade  the  woman's 
readiness  to  go  out  is  greatest,  when  the  demand  for  her  labour  is  least.  In  such  periods 
help  is  sought  from  the  mission  and  the  pawnshop,  from  relief  works  and  the  Poor  Law. 
In  the  case  of  striving  couples  the  extra  shillings  earned  by  the  wife  may  help  to  sustain 
the  standard  of  comfort  in  slack  times  and  to  raise  it  a  little  in  good  times.  But  the 
husband  may  be  anything  but  striving.  He  may  be,  and  not  infrequently  is,  in  this 
class,  a  "  labourer  "  of  one  sort  or  another,  whose  demoralisation  has  been  begun  or 
continued  by  irregular  employment  and  will  now  be  completed  by  his  wife's  willingness 
to  work.  The  weaker  husband,  sometimes  out  of  work,  leans  more  and  more  on  the 
stronger  wife,  sometimes  in  work,  and  by-and-by  the  husband  is  "  unemployed  "  and  the 
wife  doubly  employed.  Where  the  wife  also  is  incompetent  or  in  poor  health,  home 
and  children  suffer  serious  damage.  How  many  men  there  are  in  partial  or  complete 
dependence  upon  the  earnings  of  their  wives  or  children  or  both,  who,  for  reasons  of 
trade  or  character  or  both,  subtract  more  than  they  add,  or  who  leave  little  or  no 
surplus  to  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  irregularity  of  men's  labour  has  a  determining  influence  on  the  quality  and 
amount  of  women's  work  and  has  far-reaching  and  injurious  effects  on  family  life. 

Section  IV. — Relief  and  Income  of  W^age-eakning  Paupers. 

The  Poor  Law  was  once  supposed  to  deal  with  destitution  rather  than  with 
poverty.  To-day,  however,  the  persons  helped  have  few  resources  rather  than 
absolutely  none.  They  may  and  do  possess  food  or  clothing  or  lodging  or  health  in 
various  degrees.  The  policy  of  out-relief  throughout  the  country  is  one  of  granting 
small  weekly  doles  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  small  allowances  per  child  to  the  widow 
with  dependents. 

There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  practice  {a)  in  the  enquiry  made  into  the 
applicant's  antecedents  and  circumstances,  (i)  in  the  amount  of  out-relief  granted,  and 
(c)  in  the  supervision  of  the  case  after  enrolment.  In  the  rural  unions  there  is 
sufficient  knowledge  of  each  case  among  the  guardians  and  the  officers  to  prevent 
glaring  imposture  or  hardship.  In  the  urban  centres  in  England  *  a  great  deal  is  left 
to  guess  work.  In  many  unions  the  guardians  positively  object  to  careful  investigation 
by  the  officers  ;  in  others  they  tacitly  discourage  enquiry  and  the  officer  relapses  into 
loose  and  general  statements.  Earnings,  charities,  character,  and  circumstances  are 
considered  in  rough  and  ready  fashion,  but  there  is  neither  exact  knowledge  nor 
appropriate  treatment  of  the  apphcant's  needs. 

The  case-paper  system  has  not  penetrated  into  the  rural  districts  and  is  rarely 
met  with  in  provincial  unions.  The  relieving  officer  does  not  desire  more  clerical 
work,  and  the  average  guardian  is  uninterested  or  doubtful  of  any  advcintage  following 
its  adoption. 

Some  boards  of  guardians  make  enquiries  of  employers  as  to  earnings,  not  only 
those  of  the  applicants,  but  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  Some  guardians 
take  into  consideration  the  entire  earnings  going  into  the  home  ;  others  consider  what 
sons  and  daughters  "  give."  Others  again  consider  the  earnings  of  the  applicant  only. 
Eent  is  usually  taken  into  account.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  rent 
the  higher  the  relief. 

Some  guardians  encourage  applicants  to  earn  all  they  can  and  do  not  reduce  the 
relief.  It  is  unusual  to  cut  down  relief  when  wages  rise,  except  in  the  case  of  children 
beginning  to  earn.  The  cases  of  children  ceasing  to  be  dependent  seem  to  be  carefully 
watched  in  all  unions.  The  reHef  is  not  reduced  immediately  a  child  comes  of  age, 
but  is  continued  for  some  months  to  enable  the  parent  to  equip  the  child  for  work. 
In  relatively  few  cases  is  high  relief  given  strictly  on  condition  that  the  mother  ceases 
to  work  and  attends  to  her  home  and  children. 


*  In  Scotland  the  information  available  was  more  precise  and  complete. 
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The  scale  of  relief  to  the  wage-earning  pauper  does  not  differ  substantially  or 
uniformly  from  that  given  to  the  non-wage-earning  pauper  and  that  for  the  reasons 
given  above.    We  may  repeat  them  :  — 

(1)  Thorough  and  continuous  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  paupers 
is  exceptional. 

(2)  The  majority  of  the  occupied  paupers  are  in  casual  employments  and 
their  earnings  cannot  be  ascertained  easily  or  exactly. 

(3)  The  scale  of  relief  is  rarely  varied  on  account  of  changes  in  the  pauper's 
own  earnings. 

(4)  The  relief  to  all  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  is  uniformly  small  and 
supplementary. 

It  follows  that  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  wage-earning 
paupers  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  statistics  of  relief  to  outdoor  paupers  in  general. 
We  estimate  that  in  urban  unions  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  are  receiving  from  2s.  <)d. 
to  5s.  per  week,  20  to  25  per  cent,  above  5s.,  5  per  cent,  under  2s.  Gd.  The  first 
and  largest  group  comprises  the  permanent  cases  of  aged  and  infirm  couples  and 
single  persons  ;  the  next  group  contains  many  widows  with  dependent  children  ;  the 
smallest  group  includes  many  persons  who  are  living  with  relatives  able  to  help  and 
readier  to  help  if  a  dole  is  forthcoming  from  the  parish.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  common  practice. 

In  Leeds  the  usual  allowance  is  Is.  6d.  for  each  child,  and  nothing  for  the 
mother,  who  is  encouraged  to  go  out  to  work.  When  the  family  income  approaches 
3s.  per  head  per  week,  out-relief  is  supposed  to  be  stopped.  In  Leicester  the 
intention  is  to  make  up  the  family  budget  to  3s.  per  head,  counting  the  whole  family. 
This  is  modified  in  practice.  In  Norwich  the  principle  is  to  grant  2s.  per  child  ;  3s  to 
single  persons  under  70  living  alone  ;  3s.  6d.  if  over  70  ;  6d.  less  if  they  live  rent  free. 
In  Glasgow  it  is  estimated  that  3s.  is  needed  for  each  child,  and  a  little  more  for  the 
woman.  When  a  widow's  mother  lives  in  the  same  street  or  near  by  less  is  given ; 
the  grandmother  can  look  after  the  children  and  let  the  woman  go  to  work.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  Govan  Board  that,  when  there  was  no  other  income, 
the  minimum  relief  granted  should  be  8s.  a  week  per  head.  The  whole  setting  of  the 
family,  however,  is  taken  into  account,  earnings  of  paupers,  their  income  from  friends 
or  charities,  rent,  number  and  age  of  families,  cost  of  living  in  the  parish.  In  Paisley, 
out-relief  in  a  given  week  averaged  4s.  0]d.  per  head,  without  dependents  ;  or  2s.  2d. 
per  head  if  dependents  are  taken  into  account.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
Scotland  the  dependent  children  of  outdoor  paupers  receive  in  addition  an  annual 
outfit  of  clothing.  In  Swansea,  where  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  found  to 
be  receiving  5s.  per  week  or  under,  out-relief  in  a  given  week  averaged  3s.  7|d. 
excluding  dependents.  2s.  Oid.  reckoning  dependents.  In  this  union,  as  in  several 
others,  the  rate  per  child  has  been  recently  raised  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  and  although  this  is 
not  uniformly  observed,  there  is  generally  an  upward  tendency  in  the  amount  of  relief. 

Confining  ourselves  to  wage-earning  cases,  particulars  may  be  given  for  four 
unions  widely  different  in  character ;  Leicester,  Ipswich,  Pontefract,  and  Dewsbury. 

In  the  six  months  ending  Michelmas  1906,  there  were  in  Leicester  45  cases  of 
women  under  60,  who,  with  some  of  their  children,  were  earning  wages*  and  receiving 
relief.  These  women  earned  on  an  average  8s.  2kd.  per  week,  the  highest  14s.,  the 
lowest  Is.  6d.  Nineteen  of  their  children  earned  on  an  average  6s.  2d.  per  week. 
There  were  128  dependent  children.  Out-relief  averaged  6s.  6 Id.  per  case,  and 
Is.  61  d.  per  head. 

Fifty-two  wage-earning  cases  in  IpsAvich  were  examined.  Omitting  relief  in  kind 
(about  one  stone  of  flour  per  case),  14  were  receiving  5s.  a  week ;  one  4s.  6d. ;  ten  4s. ; 
five  3s.  6d. ;  thirteen  3s.  ;  five  2s. 6d. ;  four  2s.  This  amounts  to  £9  lis.  6d.  per  week 
or  an  average  for  52  cases  of  3s.  8d.  The  total  weekly  rental  (51  cases)  was  £10  7s.  6d. 
or  an  average  of  4s.  Id.  The  average  wages  earned — a  more  speculative  calculation 
— were  5s.  Id. 

In  31  wage-earning  cases  in  Pontefract  the  average  weekly  out-relief  per  case  was 
3s.  9d.  per  week  ;  the  average  rent  (21  cases)  was  2s.  9d. 

*  16  hosiery  workers,  13  shoe-workers,  and  16  others  spread  over  eight  occupations.  Women  engaged 
in  domestic  work  arc  omitted  from  this  list. 
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In  13  cases  in  one  of  the  Dewsbury  districts  11  wives  or  widows  earned  on  an 
average  9s.  5d.  per  week,  five  children  7s.  8d.  The  families  numbered  58  individuals; 
the  total  relief  was  64s.,  being  4s  lid.  per  case  and  Is.  l^d.  per  head.  Adding  earnings 
and  relief  and  deducting  rent  there  remained  about  3s.  per  head  for  mamtenanc'e. 
Dewsbury  is  carefully  administered,  and  the  figures  are  probably  quite  reliable. 

We  made  some  attempt  in  five  parishes  in  Scotland  to  arrive  at  the  income  per  head  of 
paupers  after  paying  rent,  using  only  such  figures  as  the  guardians  have  before  them. 
The  resulting  variations  are  no  doubt  partly  to  be  explained  by  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  appHcant  and  by  the  fact  that  allowance  is  made  for  possible  or 
ascertained  help  from  charities  ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  friendly  guardian  is 
also  reflected  in  the  figares.  The  Aberdeen  cases  all  belong  to  a  specially  selected 
class.  They  all  refer  to  families  who  have  incomes  from  other  sources  of  £1  a  week 
and  over.  These  incomes  ranged  from  20s.  to  66s. ;  the  out-relief  from  Is.  6d.  to  12s. ; 
and  the  income  per  head  from  2s.  lid.  to  lis.  lOd.  per  week. 


Table  VII. — Net  Income  per  head  of  Outdoor  Paupers  after  paying  rent. 

(Five  Parishes  in  Scotland.) 


Parish 

Cases 

Under 

1/6  to 

2/6  to 

3/6  to 

4/6  to 

5/6  to 

6/6  to 

7/6  to 

9/-  to 

Over 

Examined 

1/6 

2/5 

3/5 

4/5 

5/5 

6/5 

7/5 

8/11 

12/- 

12/- 

Glasgow  - 

800 

100 

140 

185 

152 

96 

63 

33 

18 

12 

1 

Govan 

100 

11 

29 

21 

19 

10 

6 

3 

1 

Greenock 

66 

9 

26 

15 

7 

7 

2 

Kilmarnock 

100 

2 

18 

32 

26 

11 

7 

4 

Aberdeen 

115 

28 

34 

20 

10 

8 

8 

The  information  tabulated  in  the  preceding  sections  may  be  summarized  as 
follows.  The  wage-earning  women  paupers  to  whom  out-relief  is  given  are  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  cases  relieved.  If  all  were  included  who 
at  any  time  earn  something,  however  small,  the  proportion  would  be  much  higher. 
The  aged  and  infirm  account  for  the  majority  of  the  recipients  of  out-relief.  Most 
cases  in  which  there  are  women  wage-earners  are  permanently  on  the  roll.  Very  rarely 
is  out-relief  stopped  by  reason  of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  mother  of  a  family.  A 
woman  comes  on  the  books  through  the  continued  inability  of  herself  and  her  family 
to  earn  enough  for  their  support,  or  for  temporary  causes  like  illness  of  the  bread- 
winner. Cases  where  the  relief  is  stopped  through  increased  earnings  of  the  children, 
or  of  recovery  of  health  by  the  husband  are  the  common  type.  Cases  where  relief  is 
stopped  for  bad  conduct  occur,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

Far  more  wage-earning  women  are  working  at  charing,  washing,  and  needlework 
(returned  often  as  domestic  in  the  tables)  at  home  than  in  factories  or  workshops. 
A  great  many  of  the  domestic  wage-earners  are  old,  semi-infirm,  or  Avidows  with 
young  children,  who  earn  odd  shillings  now  and  again  in  most  weeks.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tables,  but  there  is  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
earnings.  It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to  compare  their  income  before  and 
after  the  receipt  of  relief. 

We  could  not  find  in  any  of  the  unions  visited  "  on  and  off  "  cases  sufficiently 
numerous  to  suggest  a  direct  connection  with  seasonal  unemployment  in  any  particular 
firm  or  trade. 

Inasmuch  as  about  three-fourths  of  the  occupied  women  paupers  are  engaged  in 
domestic  employments  of  the  most  indefinite,  unorganized,  and  casual  character  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  state  the  average  earnings  of  the  whole  class  with  any  pre- 
cision. What  one  may  safely  say  is  that,  were  a  hundred  cases  taken  at  random  in 
any  urban  union,  the  earnings  would  range  from  one  shilling  to  twelve  and  the  majority 
would  fall  between  four  shillings  and  eight. 
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Section  V. — Housing  Conditions. 

Paupers  are  housed  very  much  as  are  the  poorest  non-paupers.  Where 
rents  are  high,  they  live  in  apartments.  In  the  east  ends  of  the  cities  one  often  comes 
upon  a  house  sub-let  to  three  or  four  paupers.  Where  rents  are  low,  there  paupers 
tend  to  congregate.  This  is  sometimes  the  explanation  why  one  parish  will  be  much 
more  pauperised  than  another  in  the  same  union.  Given  a  slack  relief  committee  in 
a  district  where  there  are  low-rented  house.s,  the  pauper  rate  will  rise. 

The  policy  of  the  Guardians  as  to  the  housing  of  paupers  may  h  i  indifferent, 
harmful,  or  helpful.  As  a  rule  it  is  one  of  indifference.  No  account  is  Uiken  of  the 
conditions  of  the  home  to  which  out  relief  is  given.  This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  most  districts  there  are  no  better  houses  open  to  the  paupers.  We  saw 
paupers  living  in  the  most  wretched  hovels,  but  not  more  wretched  than  those  occupied 
by  the  non-paupers  around  them.  Some  Boards  do  harm  by  insisting  on  a  widow 
:  moving  to  a  lower-rented  house  when  putting  her  on  the  roll.  Instead  of 
>  t  sustaining  her  conventional  standard  of  decency  she  is  moved  to  a  socially  bad  quarter 
where  she  loses  moral  support  at  the  moment  when  temptations  are  multiplied.  One 
or  two  Boards  do  good  by  reversing  this  policy. 

Here  and  there  an  officer  with  an  instinct  for  cleanliness  helps  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  paupers  by  persistent  pressure  over  a  number  of  years,  and  is  ultimately  rewarded 
with  a  small  percentage  of  dirty  cases.  On  the  whole  we  were  impres  sed  with  the 
high  proportion  who  kept  their  simple  homes  tidy.  The  majority  of  the  aged  paupers 
who  are  still  able  to  attend  to  themselves,  reach  a  very  fair  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  order.  But  the  very  old  and  infirm,  who  live  alone  and  who  refuse  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  are*  in  urgent  need  of  personal  attention  either  in  an  institution  or  by 
some  system  of  visitation,  other  than  that  of  a  relieving  officer. 

In  rural  unions  cottages  belonging  to  large  landowners  are  generally  in  good 
order.  Those  in  free  or  open  villages  belonging  to  small  owners  are  often  very 
defective.  There  is  some  tendency  for  paupers  to  settle  down  in  open  villages,  because 
when  the  husband  dies  on  an  estate  the  house  has  to  be  vacated  for  his  successor  and 
thej'e  may  not  be  another  available  for  his  wid(~)w.  Overcrowding  is  not  seldom  caused 
by  aged  parents  living  with  a  married  son  or  daughter.  They  take  up  the  air-space 
of  the  children.  The  decrease  in  the  rural  population  has  diminished  overcrowding, 
but  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  secure  adequate  accommodation  for  large  families. 

Section  VI. — Out-relief  and  Character. 

We  were  instructed  to  observe  the  economic,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  out-relief 
upon  wage  earning  paupers.  Any  generalisation  on  this  subject  must  be  open  to 
many  exceptions,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  called  paupers,  while  all  poor  in  material 
goods,  are  not  equally  poor  in  character.  They  present  great  varieties  of  social  habit 
and  competence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  them  as  equally  feeble,  universally 
improvident,  never  industrious.  The  Poor  Law  deals  with  the  dissolute  and  the 
deserving  and  all  the  intermediate  gradations  of  moral  condition.  And  as  its  direct 
contact  (in  out-relief)  is  usually  Avith  adults  whose  characters  are  more  or  less  fixed, 
its  action  depends  on  what  those  characters  are.  It  deepens  tendencies  already  oper- 
ative. The  bad  will  turn  its  help  into  an  instrument  for  deeper  corruption,  the  good 
into  a  means  of  sustaining  the  standard  of  life  through  a  period  of  struggle. 

Several  obstacles  beset  our  investigations  into  tlie  effect  of  out-relief  on  the  energy 
of  paupers.  It  is,  for  example,  impossible  to  ascertain  wages  before  and  after  receipt 
of  relief  where  the  majority  are  engaged  in  domestic  employments.  There  are  usually 
no  records  of  conditions  when  the  family  is  going  down  hill  and  qualifying  for  relief. 
The  widow  who  comes  on  the  roll  at  her  husband's  death,  or  as  soon  as  the  insurance 
money  is  exhausted,  or  when  her  courage  fails,  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  wage- 
earner.  She  may  not  have  needed  to  earn  much,  if  anything,  while  he  lived.  Again, 
in  factories  and  workshops,  where  records  of  AvagcG  are  available,  very  few  paupers  are 
employed. 

Neglecting  many  exceptional  cases,  we  may  summari;,e  our  evidence  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  popular  attitude  to  outdoor  and  to  indoor 
relief.  Jt  is  still  widely  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  to  enter  the  workhouse.  It  is  a 
public  confession  of  failure  and  the  surrender  of  freedom.    But  w^omen  in  distress 
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are  told  by  ministers  and  district  visitors,  by  friends  and  neighbours,  that  they  have 
a  right  to  out-relief  and  they  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  it.  The  sense  of  shame 
gives  place  to  something  approaching  pride  when  an  application  succeeds.  Many 
of  the  poor  associate  abiding  gratitude  to  a  friendly  guardian  or  officer  with  the 
regular  receipt  of  the  allowance  and  are  very  happy  in  the  sense  of  security  which 
it  gives.  They  look  for  it  at  sixty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  its  bestowal 
coincides  with,  and  is  not  the  cause  of,  failing  powers.  There  must  be  thousands 
of  cases  of  this  type  over  the  country  v.diere  parish  relief  does  not  belie  its  name 
and  where  its  chief  drawback  is  its  smallness. 

2.  Once  a  woman  is  put  on  the  roll,  provided  she  is  not  guilty  of  immorality 
or  frequent  intemperance,  she  is  not  disturbed.  Her  earnings  may  rise  and  fall, 
but  the  relief  will  not  vary.  The  inquiry  as  to  her  earnings  is  made  at  her  first 
application  and  rarely  afterwards.  The  usual  report  at  the  quarterly  revision  is 
"  No  change."  One  officer  put  the  common  practice  into  a  fev/  words  :  "  We  never 
bother  about  what  the  women  earn.  We  know  they  never  earn  ten  shillings. 
They  can  always  find  room  for  half-a-crown."  '  It  follows  that  in  unions  where 
minute  inquiry  is  the  exception — that  is  to  say  in  most  unions — the  pauper  worker 
is  not  discouraged  from  working  up  to  her  full  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
haphazard  methods  pursued  in  these  unions  put  a  premium  on  fraud  and  cause 
great  inequalities  of  treatment.  Guardians  and  officers  do  not  make  searching 
inquiry ;  earnings  are  concealed  by  applicants  ;  the  existence  of  undisclosed  re- 
sources is  constantly  assumed  and  the  relief  is  fixed  accordingly.  The  honest  suffer 
and  the  hypocrites  prosper.  The  more  pushful  and  persistent  and  perhaps  least 
needy  of  the  applicants  succeed  in  obtaining  the  dole  ;  the  more  needy  and  deserv- 
ing secure  no  more  than  the  dole  and  struggle  on  in  misery.  The  problematical 
charing  and  charity  may  fail ;  contributions  from  relatives  may  cease  and  the  Board 
will  know  nothing  until  the  next  quarterly  revision,  and  perhaps  not  then,  of  the 
changes  in  the  pauper's  circumstances. 

3.  As  already  stated  above,  in  all  the  unions  visited  we  find  that  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  children  are  carefully  marked  in  the  relieving  officer's  books, 
and  a  watch  is  kept  to  see  whether  the  children  are  approaching  working  age  or 
are  earning  what  may  be  expected.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
that  children  are  kept  back  from  earning  by  the  fact  of  out-relief  being  given  to 
the  family.  The  chances  are  all  the  other  way ;  for  usually  when  a  child  begins 
to  earn,  is.  6d.  or  2s.  is  curtailed  to  the  family  in  respect  of  that  child  no  longer 
dependent.  Now  the  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  never  begins  at  less  than  2s.  6d, 
and  more  usually  receives  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  Therefore  it  pays  to  let  the  child  earn. 
And  once  it  earns,  and  relief  for  its  support  ceases,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
family  to  let  it  earn  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  The  wage  earning  paupers  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  are 
relatively  few  and  more  easily  olDserved.    Of  them  it  may  be  said  : — 

(a)  That  the  employer  very  rarely  knows  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  receipt 

of  relief  among  his  workers ;  the  forewoman  more  often  knows  but  by  no 
means  always.  An  occasional  inquiry  re  wagesfrom  the  parish  authorities 
is  attended  to  by  a  clerk  and  the  matter  drops. 

(b)  Where  employers  are  interested  in  their  workpeople,  our  experience  is 

that  they  are  eager  to  help  an  industrious  applicant  to  obtain  relief  and 
are  much  more  likely  to  understate  than  to  overstate  earnings.  Simi- 
larly guardians  and  relieving  officers  are  not  unknown  to  connive  at 
understatement  of  the  pauper  's  income  on  the  ground  that  in  any  case 
only  a  small  dole  will  be  granted. 

(c)  Difference  in  earnings  are  due  to  feeble  physique,  incapacity,  irregular 

attendance,  and  lack  of  ambition.  These  are  characteristics  not  confined 
to  paupers.  We  met  with  innumerable  examples  of  inequalities  in  the 
pays  of  persons  of  apparently  the  same  age  and  training.  It  is  therefoi'e 
difficult  to  isolate  the  pauperism  factor.*    The  majority  of  witnesses 

*  Here  is  a  case  typical  of  many  where  the  margin  left  to  live  upon  appears  absurdly  small,  and  where 
there  is  every  motive  to  work  that  poverty  can  supply. 

John  Canahy,  thirty-five  ;  Wife,  thirty-five  ;  Children,  eight,  six,  one.    Earnings,  nil ;  From  husband's 
club,  3s  ;  Out-relief  5s  ;  Eent  3s.  9d.    Net  income,  five  persons,  4s.  3d. 
We  visited  many  cases  of  this  kind  in  order  to  try  and  find  out  whether  the  receipt  of  out-relief  had  had 
any  effect  on  the  wage-earning  of  the  recipient.     We  found  their  stories  agreed  with  what  the  relieving 
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agreed  that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  a  pauper  .s  energy  as  a 
re^sult  of  out-reliefV  and  that  the  level  of  earnings  was  determined  by  quite 
other  causes,  chietfy  health,  dexterity,  and  the  number  of  young  children 
at  home.  Out-relief  certainly  makes  many  a  harassed  and  tired  woman 
less  anxious  for  work,  and  it  has  tlie  same  effect  on  women  of  confirmed 
evil  habits,  who  are  by  means  of  it  al)Ie  to  enjoy  moi  e  idle  days.  But  as 
a  rule  the  relief  given  is  so  paltry  and  the  earnings  ])ossible  so  small  that 
even  with  a  low  standard  of  needs  the  temptation  to  laziness  is  not  great. ■■■ 
Among  the  many  aged  outworkers  are  to  l)e  found  the  most  pathetically 
industrious  workers,  in  their  inefficient  way,  in  the  connnunity.  They 
may  be  doing  work  which  machines  should  do,  they  may  be  si  av,  l)ut 
they  are  rarely  idle  or  drunken.  The  extra  3s.  or  4s.  from  the  parish 
makes  the  difference  between  chronic  semi-starvation  and  a  low 
minimum  of  comfort. 

5.  On  January  1st,  1907,  there  Avere  in  England  and  Wales  33,664  able-bodied 
widows  on  the  outdoor  roll,  or  over  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  able-bodied  women, 
if  we  exclude  wives  of  able-bodied  men  temporarily  disabled.  Out-relief  is  readily 
granted  to  the  widow  with  dependent  children  and  the  feeling  against  its 
acceptance  is  declining.  The  policy  of  the  guardians  with  regard  to  this  class 
takes  several  forms  : 

(a).  Kelatively  low  relief  is  granted  and  the  mother  is  expected  to  earn  some- 
thing in  addition.    This  is  the  common  practice.    Guardians  do  not  insist 
.   on  the  mother  working,  but  they  give  an  allowance  so  small  that  either 
she  must  work  or  the  home  must  suffer.    Some  choose  one  alternative, 
some  the  other. 

officer  reported.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mrs.  Canaby's  out-relief  were  stopped  she  woul  I  have  to  agitate  and 
find  charing.  But  who  can  tell  1  It  is  probable  she  would  do  it  now  if  she  could  get  it — if  it  is  really  true 
that  the  five  persons  are  living  on  4s.  3d.  a  week  for  food,  firing,  clothing  and  lighting.  If  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  some  concealed  source  of  income,  it  is  unknown  to  i  he  relieving  officer  and  guardians.  The  likelihood 
in  the  well  administered  urban  union  from  which  the  case  is  selected  is  that  the  facts  are  as  we  have  stated 
them,  except  that  stray  shillings  may  hive  been  given  by  district  visit  ors.  Are  wo  to  talnilate  Mrs.  Canaby 
as  "  deterred  from  earning  by  out-relief,"  or  as  "  fully  occupied  with  the  care  of  s'ck  husband  and  young 
children  1 "  Here  as  in  so  many  simil  ir  cases  the  out-relief  is  so  small  and  insufficient  to  p^o^■icle  any  comfort 
that  there  is  every  inducement  to  supplement  it  by  working  if  possible.  But  it  is  fallacious  to  assume  that 
all  people  who  are  starved  will  energetically  seek  for  work.  "  Where  poverty  does  not  brace  it  benumbs  ; 
where  it  does  not  quicken  it  kills." 

*  The  instances  we  met  with  where  employers  held  the  opposite  view  decisively  were  so  few  that  they 
can  nearly  all  be  included  in  a  long  footnote. 

(1.)  Interviews  with  eight  employers  in  low-grade  industries  in  a  district  where  much  out-rclief  is 
freely  given  showed  that,  on  the  whole,  women  were  rendered  less  anxious  fur  work,  though  this  view 
was  not  unanimously  held.  "The  foreman  had  not  noticed  any  special  slackness  on  the  part  of  the 
women."  "  Has  no  complaint  to  make  of  his  hands,  but  good  hands  are  very  difficult  to  get.  '  The 
third  knew  of  one  case  in  wh'ch  a  widow  with  three  children  had  been  earning  over  a  £1  a  weclf .  "  ]  he 
guardians  gave  her  6s.  a  week,  and  she  became  less  hard-working."  A  firm  of  sack-makers  emploj'ing 
1-50  women,  married  and  single,  had  only  two  receiving  parish  relief.  The  relieving  officer  confirmed 
this  and  said  that  one  was  72,  earned  5s.,  and  received  3s.  oat-relief  ;  the  other  was  69  earned  4s.  6d., 
and  received  3s.  6d.  The  fifth  employer,  also  a  sack-maker,  "  had  no  views  on  out  relief."  The  sixth 
(shirtmaker)  replied  that  for  a  time  last  winter  some  of  the  women  were  very  slack,  and  he  found  they 
were  getting  out-relief.  The  seventh  (a  matchbox  manufacturer)  thought  out-reliof  "  made  the  women 
less  anxious  to  earn."  Many  do  not  try  to  earn  more  than  5j.  a  week.  His  work  was  slack  then  and 
"  many  of  the  hands  were  away  hopping."  The  last  (cardboa' d  box -makers)  dismiss  sl  ick  workers,  and 
"cannot  say  that  outdoor  relief  had  affected  their  hands  in  any  w^ay."  All  these  are  firms  employing 
from  80  to  350  workers  each,  many  of  them  married  women  who  work  at  home. 

(2.)  In  another  town  with  a  number  of  sack-merchants  but  with  a  much  stricter  poor  law 
administration  we  met  with  one  emphatic  witness  of  the  evil  effect-i  of  relief  on  energy.  He  was  thtv 
proprietor  of  a  bag  store  where  secondhand  sacks  are  sorted  and  mended.  "He  had  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  trade,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  receipt  of  out  relief  had  an  effect  on  the 
women's  earnings.  He  had  noticed  it  often.  Thej^  could  earn  more  before  they  received  it  than  after. 
It  was  necessar}'  to  remember  that  bag  store  workers  wcr.;  the  lowest  of  the  low.  They  would  woik 
only  if  they  could  not  get  the  money  otherwise.  They  were  prepared  to  steal  before  ones  face  ;  stealing 
came  as  a  second  nature.  Bags  were  continually  being  stolen."  On  examination,  however,  we  found 
that  there  were  only  three  paupers  among  the  150  to  200  women  employed  at  the  work  in  the  town 
that  the  median  wages  were  in  firm  No.  1,  9s.  Od.  (time)  ;  6s.  4id.  (piece);  in  Firm  No.  2,  10s.  2id 
(hand-sewers);  5s.  lid.  (machinists).  'I  he  three  paupers  averaged  9s  6d.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
another  merchant  gave  a  more  favourable  account  of  his  bag  seweis.  By  means  of  improved  condition' 
{e.g.  fires  in  cold  weather)  he  had  secured  a  better  class  and  eliminated  the  rotigh  and  disreputable. 

(3.)  Wo  came  upon  one  perfectly  clear  case  whore  a  woman  was  not  earning  up  to  her  capacity 
because  she  knew  her  relief  would  be  redu  ed  <'V  stopped  as  her  earnings  rose.  She  was  a  shirt  finisher, 
and  had  volunteered  this  information  to  her  forewoman  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  more  work  out. 
There  are  probably  a  number  of  untraceable  cases  of  this  type,  especially  in  the  un.ons  where  inow.ries 
are  frequently  made  of  employers. 
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{b)  Relatively  high  relief  is  given,  and  it  is  made  a  condition  that  the  motner 
shall  not  work.  This  is  most  usual  where  there  are  very  young  children, 
but  it  is  not  a  common  method. 

(t;)  Guardians  try  to  prevail  upon  the  mother  to  surrender  her  "  surplus " 
children  to  their  care,  retaining  one  or  two  with  or  without  parish 
relief. 

(d)  Immoral,  intemperate,  or  hopelessly  incompetent  mothers  are  offered 
the  House  and  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the  children  from  them. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  many  charitable  workers  to  keep  these  widows  (excepting  the 
fourth  group)  from  coming  on  the  parish  funds  by  training  them  for  self-support.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  teach  trades  in  which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers  e.g. 
skilled  ironing.  This  has  been  the  policy,  for  example,  of  tlie  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  but  it  has  met  with  very  limited  success,  and  the  hope  of  out-relief  is  stated  to 
be  the  reason  why  many  experiments  have  broken  down.  Some  charitable  societies 
make  training  a  condition  for  extending  help  ;  the  Poor  Law  makes  no  such  condition 
and  is  naturally  preferred.  The  workers  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  are  not 
unanimous  in  believing  that  the  Poor  Law  is  the  chief  obstacle,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  a  fair  number  of  instances  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach 
women  a  trade  the  possibility  of  parish  relief  has  deterred  them.*  One  obvious  draw- 
back here  is  the  lack  of  co -operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  charitable  societies. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  influences  other  than  the  Poor  Law  that  are  operating 
in  cases  of  this  kind 

The  weaker  women  cannot  stand  the  constant  monotony  of  training.  Where  such 
experiments  succeed,  one  has  hit  on  the  right  sort  of  woman.  With  the  other  kind, 
stop  out-relief  and  she  will  underfeed,  or  beg,  or  find  some  source  of  livelihood  other 
than  steady  work.  Such  women  are  poor  in  every  sense.  They  are  content  with  very 
little.  They  are  too  poor  spirited  to  resist  the  influences  which  depress  them.  They 
cannot  look  far  ahead.  They  live  from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week.  The  practical 
experience  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours  is  that  they  can  live  on  somehow  by  doing 
odd  work  at  current  wages  with  the  aid  of  charity  in  one  form  and  another. 

Further,  the  widow  whom  it  is  sought  to  train  is  no  longer  young.  It  is  rather 
late  to  begin.  It  is  hard  to  make  her  grasp  what  learning  means.  (Laundry  proprietors 
find  it  very  hard  to  train  even  young  girls  into  skilled  ironers  despite  the  prospect  of  higli 
wages.)  The  loss  of  a  husband  in  some  cases  calls  out  latent  powers  equal  to  the  new 
responsibilities  ;  in  others,  wills  are  so  enfeebled  that,  with  or  without  a  Poor  La\^  in 
the  background,  the  response  would  be  slight.  The  woman  who  has  had  "the 
misfortune  to  have  a  good  husband  "  is  almost  sure  to  disappoint  the  reformer,  while 
the  widow  who  has  lost  an  inefficient  partner  may  fend  for  herself  amazingly  well. 
Further,  many  women  are  domestic  by  instinct,  and  dislike  factory  life.  But  moro 
important  still,  in  explaining  the  failure  of  these  elderly  scholars,  is  the  conflict  between 
the  bread-winner  and  the  house-mother.  Many  a  mother  is  distracted  during  the 
training  time  with  anxiety  for  the  children  at  home,  who  may  or  may  not  be  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  not  surprising  that  she  prefers  two  or  three  days  a  week  at  some 
precarious  occupation  like  charing  which  allows  her  to  be  in  and  out  of  her  home 
frequently.  The  small  dole  from  the  parish  makes  this  possible.  What  is  at  fault 
here  is  not  the  widow  who  prefers  her  children  and  charing  to  skilled  ironing,  but  the 
guardians  who,  by  a  meagre  dole,  make  casual  charing  inevitable.  It  was  to  remedy 
this  that  the  device  of  the  "  Special  Roll ''  was  introduced  in  Scotland. 

6.  In  June  1902,  the  Local  Government  Board  (Scotland)  issued  a  minute  suggesting 
that  respectable  widows  with  young  children  should  be  placed  on  a  special  roll.  The 
mothers  were  instituted  guardians  of  their  children  and  paid  as  if  their  children  were 
boarded  out  with  them.  Unless  other  proper  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  children 
could  be  made,  the  aliment  was  to  be  such  as  would  enable  the  mother  to  remain  at 
home  and  attend  to  the  proper  upbringing  of  the  children.  The  Outdoor  Medical  Staff 
was  enjoined  to  give  special  attention  to  the  care  of  weak  or  ailing  children. 


*  Similar  ditBculties  have  been  experienced  in  New  York.    See  C.O.S.  Review,  January  1906.  p.  28. 
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In  Glasgow  up  to  15th  May,  1906,  461  widows  had  been  placed  on  this  roll,  and 
252  had  been  removed  for  various  reasons.*  The  duty  of  supervising  the  widows  has 
been  assigned  to  a  lady  assistant  inspector.  She  visits  at  her  discretion  to  see  that 
the  relief  is  spent  as  intended,  that  the  mother  abstains  from  work,  that  the  children 
are  properly  cared  for,  that  the  house  is  in  a  suitable  neighbourhood  and  so  forth.  She 
endeavours  to  remove  abuses  by  personal  influence  and  persuasion.  Where  this  fails, 
the  threat  of  a  reduction  or  stoppage  of  relief  is  available.  There  are  about  200  on 
the  roll  at  present.  They  have  generally  young  children.  They  are  paid  weekly. 
Those  who  receive  from  155.  to  18^.  a  week  are  often  better  off  financially  than  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  husbands.  They  are  free  of  taxes  and  are  given  free  medical  relief, 
medicine  and  clothes  for  their  children.  (But  these  advantages  have  not  prevented 
thirty  of  the  widows  marrying  again).  Where  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  no  harm 
will  come  to  the  children  when  the  mother  works  at  some  gainful  occupation,  nothing 
is  said.  Many  of  the  women  are  so  devoid  of  domestic  and  other  interests  that  such 
occupations  are  a  positive  safeguard.  How  they  are  to  be  taught  to  care  wisely  for 
their  homes  and  children  and  to  spend  their  relief  to  the  best  advantage  is  a  problem 
which  this  scheme  has  not  solved,  and  which  no  single  inspector,  however  efficient  and 
helpful,  can  possibly  solve  without  the  co-operation  of  other  social  workers.  Two 
hundred  homes  are  too  many  thoroughly  to  be  supervised  and  assisted  in  constructive 
ways  by  one  person  alone.  The  other  main  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  is 
the  vacillating  action  of  the  councillors  and  the  effect  this  has  in  weakening  the  influence 
of  the  lady  inspector. 

Another  experiment  with  widows  was  begun  by  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  in 
1903,  but  the  results  were  considered  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  scheme  is  at  present 
in  abeyance.  Eight  widows  with  children  were  selected  and  distributed  between  two 
villages  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  Glasgow.  Three  of  the  cases  are  reported  as 
satisfactory.  A  fourth  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and  her  children  boarded  out.  The  re- 
maining four  were  wrecked  by  immorality.  On  the  surface,  one  serious  defect  of  the 
scheme  would  seem  to  be  the  choosing  of  villages  so  conveniently  near  Glasgow. 

7.  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  not  dealt  specifically  with  the  effects  of  out- 
relief  on  women  in  rural  unions.  In  these  the  problem  is  much  simpler.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  old  is  often  twice  that  in  the  towns,  and  the  majority  of  the  paupers 
belong  to  the  old.  It  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  income  of  those  at  work.  The  choice 
of  employments  is  restricted  and  the  employers  are  known  to  the  clergymen,  estate 
agents,  and  farmers  who  form  the  board  of  guardians.  Imposture  is  therefore  far  less 
frequent.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  out-relief  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  widow  and 
children.  Its  chief  defects  are  (1)  its  inadequacy  in  amount  with  the  consequent  harm 
to  the  children,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  any  purposeful  control  over  the  recipient  and  her 
family. 

Section  VII. — The  Eefusal  of  Out-relief  and  its  Results. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  refusal,  or  reduction,  or  stoppage  of  relief  are  as  follows  : 
(a)  Income  is  sufficient. 
{b)  Children  are  able  to  support. 

(c)  Other  relatives  are  able  to  support. 

(d)  Bad  habits. 

(e)  Institutional  relief  is  thought  more  suitable. 

The  effect  of  a  refusal  will  vary  according  as  the  case  falls  within  one  or  other 
of  these  divisions.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  refusal  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subsequent  effects  : — 

(«).  When  it  is  said  that  not  one  in  twenty  accepts  the  offer  of  the  House,  it 
should  also  be  stated  that  many  have  applied,  not  because  of  destitution, 
but  simply  because  some  neighbour  has  obtained  relief  to  which  they 

*  Marriage  30,  drink  27,  immorality  21,  deaths  12,  other  causes  22.  Over  one  half  (140)  have  been 
transfei  red  to  the  ordinary  roll  "  in  respect  of  improved  circumstiinces,"  chieHy  due  to  children  growing  up 
and  beginning  to  earn. 
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think  they  have  equal  claims.    There  is  a  pauper  "  sphere  of  influence  " 
in  many  towns.    Opinion  is  unanimous  among  all  well-judg-ing  persons 
that  a  successful  application  for  relief,  especially  in  a  lax  union,  encour- 
,  ages  neighbours  to  apply.    They  go  away  satisfied,  if  it  can  be  shown 

that  equal  treatment  is  being  meted  out  to  all  applicants  in  similar 
circumstances  to  themselves.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  change  in  the 
pauper's  circumstances.  Where  a  bogus  application  succeeds,  is  dis- 
covered and  struck  oflP,  the  pauper  is  no  worse  off  than  formerly.  In  lax 
unions  many  names  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  90  per  cent,  have 
found  their  way  on  to  the  roll  through  other  avenues  than  destitution,  and 
could  be  removed  without  destitution  or  even  hardship  resulting.  In 
the  stricter  unions  matters  are  different. 

(b)  and  (c)  We  think  that  in  the  majority  of  the  more  reputable  cases  where 
relief  is  refused  because  children  and  relatives  are  able  to  support,  the 
more  benevolent  children  and  relatives  respond  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
them.  There  are  cases  where  the  contrary  is  true,  where  children  leave 
home  and  where,  owing  to  family  quarrels,  relatives  will  not  help  and 
applicants  refuse  to  be  helped  by  them.  But  we  do  not  believe  such 
cases  to  be  very  numerous. 

mn-^  The  practice  of  insisting  on  liable  relatives  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  paupers  varies  greatly  from  union  to  union  and  even  from  one  relief 
district  to  another  within  the  same  union.  In  some  districts  where  sons 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  amounts  each  will  give,  or  where  some  sons  are 
unwilling  to  give  at  all,  the  matter  is  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
magistrates  through  the  guardians. 

[d)  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  relief  is  refused  because  of  the  bad  habits 

of  the  applicants,  the  bad  habits  continue.  There  is  no  direct  and 
inevitable  connection  between  a  refusal  of  help  by  the  parish  and  a 
reformation  of  character  or  a  search  for  work.  Tiie  number  in 
this  class  who  "float  off  and  become  independent"  or  who  seek  better 
paid  work  as  a  result  of  refusal  is  infinitesimal.  They  are  only  indepen- 
dent of  the  Poor  Law  ;  they  are  dependent  on  everything  else  ;  on 
pawnshops,  on  shelters,  on  missions,  on  landlords,  on  neighboui-s  in  the 
east  end  and  on  servants  in  the  west  end.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that 
the  refusal  drives  women  to  prostitution.  We  could  discover  no  proof 
of  this.  Cases  occur  where  relief  has  been  stopped  because  of  immorahty 
i^'fwi  >  TV  or  for  keeping  an  immoral  house,  and  these  practices  are  continued  after 
the  refusal. 

(e)  Where  institutional  relief  is  offered  it  is  sometimes  accepted,  but  often- 

times after  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  family 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  furniture  is  sold  bit  by  bit ;  rent  falls 
into  arrears  and  the  landlord  becomes  obdurate  ;  the  energy  required  for 
successful  begging  proves  too  much  ;  and  sooner  or  later  they  enter 
the  House. 

Section  VIII. — Out-relief  to  Parents  with  able-bodied  Sons  at  Home. 

We  made  some  attempt  in  several  districts  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
guardians  give  out-relief  to  aged  men  and  women  who  have  able-bodied  sons  living  at 
home  with  them.  We  may  summarise  the  results  for  two  widely  different  areas  :  five 
rural  unions  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  two  seaport,  and  two  mining  unions  in 
South  Wales. 

A.  Eastern  Counties.— The  following  table  was  compiled  by  going  through  the 
application  and  report  books  and  cross-examining  the  relieving  officer  in  each  case. 
The  sons  in  col.  I  are  in  most  cases  earning  the  standard  wage  of  the  district ;  the 
sons  in  cols.  II  and  III  are  not  earning  the  standard  wage  because  (a)  they  are 
themselves  on  in  years  and  therefore  irregularly  employed  or  (b)  they  are  intemperate 
or  (c)  they  are  phthisical  or  feeble-minded  cases.  Roughly  40  per  cent,  of  the  sons 
belong  to  these  latter  categories. 
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Table  Ylll.— Out-relief  cases  with  single  sons  at  home.  I 


(Five  Unions  in  Eastern  Counties.) 


Union, 

I. 

Able-bodied 
in  regular 
work. 

IL 

In  casual 
employment 

or  intem- 
perate or  both. 

in. 

Defective  in 
mind  or 
body. 

xotai 

iotal  Uutdoor  raupera 
(excluding  children 
under  IG)  31  Marcl^, 
1906. 

Linton    -       •       •  - 

26 

11 

8 

45 

408 

Mildenhall      - ,      •  ,  .  • 

10 

5 

3 

18 

242 

J^ewmarket    ■  - 

25 

7 

8 

40 

654  . 

Eisbridge      -       •  • 

10 

9 

4 

23 

4(64 

Tliingoe 

31 

6 

10 

47 

508 

Total 

102 

38 

33 

173 

2,276 

The  guardians  do  not  pursue  any  deliberate  or  systematic  policy  in  this  matter, 
1 1  l)ut  they  are  influenced  in  varying  degrees  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  motives. 
If  pressure  is  put  on  the  sons  to  keep  their  parents  entirely,  they  may  leave  the  country 
districts  in  still  greater  numbers  and  throw  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  rates 
If  pressure  is  put  on  idle  or  dissolute  sons,  it  will  not  reform  the  sons;  it  will  only 
increase  the  suffering  of  the  parents.  Where  decent  sons  are  assisted,  the  scale  of 
relief  is  smaller,  the  guardians  assuming  that  the  sons  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  their 
parents,  and  the  dole  being  regarded  as  a  pension.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  to 
show  that  guardians  pursue  a  deliberate  policy  of  leniency  towards  the  sons  in  order 
.    to  retain  their  services  on  the  land. 

B.  South  Wales.  The  industrial  conditions  in  these  four  unions  are  very  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  The  nominal  wages  of  young  sons  in 
the  former  district  are  about  as  high  as  the  wages  of  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  latter. 


Table  IX. — Wage-eai'ning  male  relatives  {cMejtij  sons)  of  female  Outdoor  Paupers. 

(Four  Unions  in  South  Wales.) 


Unions. 

Colliery 
Workers. 

Labourers  and 
Dockers. 

Odd  Jobbers. 

Hawkers. 

Railway 
Servants. 

Postmen  and 
Telegraph 
Messengers. 

Errand  Boys. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Total  Out-door 
Paupers  (exclud- 
ing children 
under  16)  Slst 
March,  1906. 

Cardiff  - 

43 

12 

17 

10 

6 

56 

86 

230 

!         2,479  ^ 

Swansea  - 

1 

23 

3 

1 

2 

13 

45 

88 

2,004 

Pontypridd  - 

151 

2 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

171 

2,465 

Bedwellty 

49 

2 

3 

1 

12 

67 

1,414 

201 

68 

19 

25 

16 

9 

i 

70 

121 

556 

8,362 

It  is  practically  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  relief  could  be  discon- 
tinued Avithout  hardship  ensuing.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  sons  are  colliers, 
and  where  the  family  income  ranges  from  £2  to  £4  per  week.  Lax  administration  is 
the  reason  why  these  cases  are  on  the  books.  Recently  the  appointment  of  warrant 
officers  has  led  to  the  removal  of  the  more  glaring  examples. 
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Section  IX. — A  Comparison  of  Wages  in  the  same  Industry  (a)  in  firms  where  the 

WORKERS  ARE,  (b)  IN  FIRMS  WHERE  THE  WORKERS  ARE  NOT,  RECIPIENTS  OF  OUT-RELIEF.* 

The  investigator  meets  with  great  difficulties  in  collecting  data  with  which  to 
make  satisfactory  wage  comparisons.  There  is,  first,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  obtaining 
exact  wage  particulars  from  employers.  The  lower  the  rates  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
information  will  be  withheld.  Next,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  (b)  firms  among  firms  em- 
ploying women  of  the  class  usually  in  contact  with  out-relief.  Assuming  them  found  and 
particulars  forthcoming,  variations  in  wages  may  be  due  to  so  many  causes  that 
directly  to  compare  earnings  in  two  firms,  one  with,  and  one  without,  paupers  would 
be  most  fallacious.  Earnings  in  the  same  industry  vary  with  the  organisation  of  the 
business,  with  the  machinery  used,  with  the  scarcity  and  abundance  of  orders,  with  the 
age,  physique,  skill  and  application  of  the  workers,  with  the  number  of  their  children, 
if  they  are  married — all  acting  independently  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  pauperism. 
Owing  to  the  diff'erent  ways  in  which  work  is  arranged  from  one  factory  to  another, 
it  is  misleading  to  compare  piece-rates  of  processes  apparently  the  same. 

The  method  we  adopted  was  to  extract  all  cases  of  wage -earning  paupers  engaged 
in  factories  and  workshops,  to  visit  their  employers  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  wages 
of  the  pauper,  of  comparable  non-paupers,  and  of  the  workers  generally.  A  considerable 
amount  of  material  was  collected  in  this  way,  but  the  deductions  from  it  may  be  put 
into  a  few  paragraphs. 

1.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  paupers  are  60  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  occupied  women  paupers  are  engaged  in 
casual  domestic  occupations.  The  remainder  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  precarious 
employments  like  hawking  or  small  shopkeeping,orin  sack-sewing  and  rag-sorting,  in 
aerated  water  and  jam  factories,  and  in  laundries.  Such  industries  permit  of 
irregular  attendance,  and  therefore  relieved  widows,  with  children,  are  attracted 
to  them. 

2.  Some  well-organised  firms  which  off'er  the  greatest  net  advantage  to  the 
worker  in  wages,  hours,  and  regularity  of  employment  deliberately  aim  in  various 
ways  at  attracting  the  best  workers  and  dismissing  inferior  ones.  There  is  a 
process  of  selection  always  going  on  in  such  firms.  The  women  paupers, 
however,  are  as  a  rule  industrially  handicapped  by  sick  husbands  or  by  children 
or  by  physical  infirmities.  They  therefore  tend  to  move  away  from  the  larger, 
highly  organized  firms  to  the  smaller  firms  where  they  can  come  and  go  more 
freely.  Hence  they  are  found  predominantly  in  such  irregular  employments  as 
those  mentioned  above. 

3.  We  found  no  evidence  that  women  wage-earners  to  whose  families  out- 
relief  is  given  cut  rates.  Such  wage-earners  are  invariably  found  working  at  the 
same  rates  of  pay  with  the  much  larger  number  of  women  not  in  receipt  of  relief, 
who  entirely  swamp  them.  Whether  the  level  of  rates  for  all  is  lowered  by  the 
competition  of  the  subsidised  paupers  is  discussed  later. 

4.  Wage-earning  women  paupers  consist  of  two  main  classes,  women  with 
children  dependent  on  them,  and  women  without  young  children.  The  first  class 
is  as  a  rule  relieved  on  the  children's  account ;  the  second  consists  mainly  of 
women  over  sixty  relieved  on  account  of  old  age.  All  the  forces  which  operate 
on  the  wages  of  women  workers  in  general  are  present  in  the  pauper  cases,  and 
they  are  specially  handicapped  by  age,  debility,  widowhood,  children  to  mother, 
sick  husbands  to  tend.  These  disabilities  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  their 
earnings.  The  majority  will  tend  to  fall  between  the  median  and  the  lower 
quartile.  Where  they  are  still  lower,  the  physical  or  domestic  handicap  is 
probably  correspondingly  severe. 

5.  Wage-earning  daugliters  in  families  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  found 
indifferently  in  all  firms,  good  and  bad.  With  this  class  also  the  process  of  selection 
is  always  going  on  in  the  better  firms.  Perhaps  50  girls  will  be  taken  on  when 
20  or  30  are  permanently  required.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  sorted  out  and 
the  unsuitable  ones  dismissed.     We  could  find  no  evidence  that  daughters  of 

*  The  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  out-relief  to  wages  is  discussed  in  Part  II.  Here  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  facts  gathered  during  the  present  inquiry. 
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paupers  accepted  lower  rates  than  others  or  earned  less  than  others  because  of 
their  indirect  relation  to  pauperism.  The  daughters  usually  pay  only  part  of 
their  earnings  to  their  mothers,  except  in  the  case  of  quite  young  girls,  who  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  be  independent.  In  any  case  the  earnings  of  the  girls  are  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  out-relief  which  is  withdrawn  in  respect  of  their  ceasing 
to  be  dependent.  Moreover  they  have  not  the  option  of  remaining  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  (i.^.  of  the  Is.  6d,  or  2s.  paid  on  their  account)  as  an  alternative  to  going 
to  work.  The  daughters  are  therefore  given  no  intluceraent  to  cut  rates.  They 
may  feel  it  a  grievance,  and  not  be  spurred  to  effort,  when  the  mother  takes  the 
greater  part  of  their  earnings.  But  this  would  be  just  the  same  in  the  much  more 
numerous  families  not  in  receipt  of  out-relief  and  in  which  the  daughter's  earnings 
are  a  consideration.  In  fact,  if  the  out-relief  given  into  the  family  really  leaves 
any  margin  over  and  above  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  dependent  child  or  sick 
husband  for  whom  it  is  given,  it  would,  in  so  far,  go  to  relieve  the  parental  levies 
on  the  daughter's  earnings  and  would  to  that  extent  increase  the  inducement  to 
the  daughter  to  earn  for  her  own  pocket.  But  there  is  not  much  in  this.  It  is 
a  frequent  complaint  that  wage-earning  daughters  in  families  receiving  out-relief 
threaten  to  leave  home  and  go  into  lodgings  if  they  are  made  to  contribute  too  much 
to  the  family  budget.  But  this  complaint  is  by  no  means  confined  to  pauper  families. 

Section  X. — Pauperism  and  Sweating. 

It  is  often  stated  that  industries  in  which  homework  prevails  are  largely 
subsidised  and  hence  kept  in  existence  by  out-relief  and  by  charity.  We  cannot  speak 
definitely  of  the  part  played  by  charity  in  lengthening  the  lives  of  these  depressed 
industries,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  direct  influence  of  out-relief  is  commonly 
exaggerated.  We  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  earnings  and  conditions 
of  the  out-workers  in  the  Glasgow  district,  including  Govan  parish,  and  embracing 
a  population  of  about  1,000,000  people. 

The  number  of  females  on  the  outdoor  roll  in  Glasgow  on  May  15th,  1907,  was 
3,116  and  in  Govan  2,216.  The  number  of  registered  out-workers  in  these  two  parishes 
on  May  1st,  1907,  was  1,023.  The  number  of  pauper  out-workers  about  the  same  time 
in  Glasgow  parish  was  34  and  in  Govan  parish  30.  The  official  returns  of  out-workers 
are  always  incomplete,  but  the  number  recorded  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  improb- 
able that  t]iQ proportion  of  paupers  would  be  affected  by  the  addition  of  further  lists  from 
employers.  Again,  the  lists  sent  in  contain  many  names  of  women  who  only  take  work 
home  on  rare  occasions.  If  we  allow  for  difficulties  in  identifying  paupers  in  the  lists 
of  outworkers  and  for  all  possible  omissions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  number  64  could 
be  raised  beyond,  let  us  say,  100.  If  we  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  out-workers 
to  cover  lists  not  sent  in,  we  bring  the  number  to  about  1,500.  Thus,  at  the  outside, 
not  1  in  15  of  the  out- workers  is  a  pauper  and  not  1  in  50  of  the  paupers  is  registered 
as  an  out- worker. 

Of  the  64  pauper  outworkers,  48  were  widows,  11  married  and  five  single  women. 
Of  the  husbands  of  the  1 1  married  women,  two  were  insane,  three  were  aged,  four  ill, 
and  two  had  deserted  their  wives.  The  average  age  of  60  of  the  women  was  fifty-five 
and  a  half ;  10  were  under  40,  seven  over  70.  In  35  cases,  or  over  50  per  cent,  the 
woman  was  said  to  be  ill  or  debilitated.  Fifty-six  of  the  paupers  were  employed  by  35 
firms,  28  employed  one  each,  four  two  each,  one  tlirele,  one  five,  one  twelve.  The  last 
two  firms  employed  "  seven  or  eight "  and  59  workers  respectively.  In  nine  cases 
the  women  had  worked  for  the  same  firm  for  (on  an  average)  16  years,  the  shortest 
period  being  eight,  and  the  longest  40  years.  In  19  cases  out  of  34  (Glasgow  parish), 
the  homes  are  reported  clean  and  tidy  and  the  women  decent  or  very  respectable  ;  in 
two  cases  the  report  is  "  fairly  clean,"  in  one  "  smoky  and  veniiinous."  Small  weekly 
payments  for  burial  insurance  are  mentioned  in  15  of  the  GlasgOAv  cases.  The 
occupations  of  the  women  were  as  follows  :  shirt  finishing,  27  ;  underclothing,  9  ;  cap- 
finishing,  3  ;  tailoring,  2 ;  tailor's  machinist,  2  ;  slop-finishing,  2  ;  sewing,  2  ;  knitting,  2  ; 
umbrella  covering,  2 ;  sewing  mattress  covers,  2  ;  shirt-machining,  1  ;  slop  and  shirt 
finishing,  1  ;  machining,  1  ;  blouse-making,  ]  ;  vest-making,  1  ;  embroidery,  1  ;  shawl- 
fringing,  1  ;  trouser-finishing,  1 ;  handkerchiefs  and  curtains,  1  ;  brushmaking,  1  ; 
hosiery  finishing,  1  ;  total  64.  Thus  over  40  per  cent,  were  shirt-finishers.  It  was 
found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  pauper-out- workers  was  absorbed  by 
rent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  rent  is  a  regular  and  continuous  charge, 
the  earnings  are  most  irregular. 
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We  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  the  Glasgow  evidence  : — 

(a)  Occasionally  the  paupers,  whether  in-workers  or  out-workers,  are  earning 

in  these  "  sweated  "  industries  wages  which  are  well  within  the  range 
earned  by  one  half  the  workers — that  is,  between  the  lower  quartile  and 
the  upper  quartile  in  the  median  table. 

(b)  Y/here  the  wages  of  the  pauper  are  lower  than  those  of  the  average  workers, 

certain  contributory  causes  are  present :  feebleness  of  mind  or  body, 
inexperience,  young  children  or  some  such  disability.  But  a  further 
contributory  cause  is  the  out-relief  itself,  which  in  some  cases  leads  the 
recipient  to  work  below  her  full  capacity  in  order  that  she  may  remain 
on  the  roll. 

(c)  The  wages  of  non-paupers  are  found  relatively  and  absolutely  high  where  a 

pauper  s  earnings,  at  the  same  process,  are  low,  indicating  at  least  that 
the  lowness  of  the  pauper's  wage  has  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the 
!      earnings  of  the  other  more  efficient  workers. 

(d)  If  in  any  instance  the  earnings  of  a  pauper  are  low  as  compared  with  those 

of  other  workers,  the  cause  of  the  difference  does  not  lie  with  the  employer 
for  (a)  he  is  generally  ignorant  of  any  of  his  workers  being  in  receipt 
of  relief  and  (/>)  there  is  no  instance  within  our  experience  of  a  different 
rate  being  paid  to  a  pauper  and  to  a  non-pauper  for  the  same  work  by 
the  same  firm.    This  holds  good  for  in-workers  and  out-workers  alike.  . 

(e)  If  the  foregoing  analysis  is  sound,  it  follows  that  the  primary  sources  of 

'■'sweating"  are  the  poverty,  domestic  afflictions,  and  physical  infirmities 
of  the  workers,  leading  to  industrial  inefficiency  and  an  incapacity  to 
earn  a  normal  wage,  how  wages  in  turn  perpetuate  low  earning  power 
and  a  vicious  circle  is  established.  The  rates  paid  are  of  secondary 
importance  compared  with  these  primary  disabilities.  The  employer's 
responsibility  lies  in  his  frequently  doling  out  work  as  people  dole  out 
indiscriminate  charity,  and  in  his  desire  to  have  a  reserve  of  labour  which 
costs  nothing  for  upkeep,  and  which  he  can  count  on  for  a  few  hours,  or 
days,  or  weeks,  as  it  suits  his  convenience.  This  reserve  is  partly 
maintained  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  exists  to  a  far  greater  degree  outside 
its  area.  The  great  majority  of  the  women  paupers  are  not  in  the 
arena  of  labour  at  all ;  for  the  few  who  are  in  it,  the  strain  is  eased  a 
littlft  by  out-relief. 

We  have  stated  our  conclusions  for  Glasgow  at  length,  because  we  believe  them 
to  be  substantially  true  for  other  large  districts  in  which  many  out-workers  are  employed. 

We  examined  the  list  of  out-workers  in  Bermondsey,  and  in  a  total  of  450  found 
fifty  paupers.  A  number  of  these  cases  were  those  of  young  women  whose  out-work 
had  been  interrupted  by  confinement  and  whose  husbands  were  waterside  labourers. 
The  number  of  women  paupers  was  about  1,500  (1906) ;  the  total  number  of  women 
employed  was  about  16,000  (Census  1901). 

In  West  Ham,  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Howarth  found  only  13  cases  out  of  516 
out-workers (2 -5  per  cent.)  in  which  "the  earnings  are  supplementary  to  or  supplemented 
by  Poor  Law  relief."  *  They  show  that  the  irregular  employment  and  low  wages  of 
the  husband  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  out-work  than  has  the  Poor 
Law.  "  Undoubtedly  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  taking  in  work  is  that 
the  husband's  work  is  casual,  or  ill  paid,  or  that  he  is  in  some  trade,  such  as  a  carman's, 
where  he  is  liable  to  work  short  time."  t 

In  Poplar,  where  Mr.  E.  A  Home  undertook  to  make  for  us  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  list  of  out- workers  and  the  list  of  paupers,  87  cases  were  found  common  to 
both.lj:  He  came  to  this  conclusion  :  "The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  the 
returns  of  out-workers,  after  eliminating  duplications  as  completely  as  possible,  fell 
something  short  of  1,000,  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  therefore  (making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  omissions),  that  the  proportion  of  those  relieved  by  the  parish  during  the 
year  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  out- workers  registered." 

*  "  West  Ham  :  Being  the  Eeport  of  the  Outer  London  Inquiry  Committee."    p.  268. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
X  S;e  below,  p.  339. 
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Mr.  Home  also  emphasises  the  determining  influence  of  the  husband'.s  work ;-  - 

"  The  largest  class  of  the  out-workers  not  in  receipt  of  relief .  .  .  were  married 
women  with  young  children  dependent  on  them,  their  husbands  being,  for  the  greater 
part,  out  of  employment  or  in  precarious  and  insufficient  employment.  The  majority 
of  these  must  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  margin  of  pauperism  ;  some,  it  was  known, 
had  come  within  it,  but  not  during  the  year  under  survey.  Indeed,  the  margin  in 
many  cases  seemed  entirely  indefinable  according  to  any  principle  of  comparative  need 
or  equity.  There  were  several  cases  of  women  above  the  age  limit,  single,  widows,  or 
with  husbands  past  work,  who  either  by  reason  of  some  misfortune  or  their  own 
diffidence  had  no  relief,  and  struggled  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.  The 
standard  of  earnings  in  this  class  was  naturally  little  if  at  all  aljove  the  higher  standard 
among  out- workers  receiving  parish  relief.  That  this  class  is  a  very  large  one  and  may 
be  said  in  fact  to  be  the  predominant  class,  was  evident  from  the  statements  of 
employers,  who  generally  clinched  the  defence  of  their  case  by  declaring  :  '  Interfere 
with  out-work,  and  these  women,  together  with  their  children,  starve  ;  they  must  have 
work,  and,  tied  to  their  homes,  they  are  able  to  undertake  only  such  work  as  we 
provide  ;  these  are  the  great  body  of  our  out-workers.' 

"Such  a  situation  is,  indeed,  the  very  rationale  of  employment  at  home  in  low- 
grade,  low-paid  industries  in  Poplar.  It  is  well  known  that  where  deterioration  takes 
place  in  the  labour  conditions  of  the  men  (where  such  labour  is  exhausted,  as  Mr. 
Martley  of  the  Poplar  Charity  Organisation  Society  very  vividly  describes  it),  it  affects 
the  female  population  as  well ;  where,  ^?e/'  contra.,  the  conditions  of  men's  work  are 
improved,  there  is  less  employment  or  more  remunerative  employment  for  Avomen  ;  the 
first  of  these  cases  is  powerfully  illustrated  in  Poplar.  From  our  experience,  we 
shall  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  married  women  with 
young  families  engaged  in  out- work  in  Poplar  are  the  wives  of  casual  unskilled 
labourers,  most  of  them  connected  with  the  docks  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  these  women,  from  the  very  nature  of  out-work,  form  the  larger  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  it.  If  it  is  poverty  that  drives  a  certain  number  of  them  to  the  Poor 
Law,  it  is  poverty  also  that  drives  them  into  home-work.  Their  poverty  is  also 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  work  being  (particularly  in  dead  seasons)  irregular  and 
low  paid  almost  to  the  last  demand  of  the  giver  out,  who,  in  competition  for 
contracts,  is  forced  to  obtain  his  labour  as  cheaply  as  the  condition  of  the  market 
allows..  The  economic  circle  is  thus  complete." 

We  select  our  next  example  from  a  town  where  Poor  Law  policy  widely  diff'ers,  not 
only  from  that  in  vogue  in  Bermondsey,  Poplar,  and  West  Ham,  but  also  from  that 
which  obtains  in  Glasgow.  In  the  three  London  unions  on  January  1st,  1907,  thei-e 
were  about  20,000  outdoor  paupers,  including  dependent  children.  These  formed 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  pauperism.  In  Glasgow  and  Govan  parishes  at  loth 
November,  1907,  there  were  5,263  indoor  poor  and  17,276  (77  per  cent.)  outdoor  poor, 
including  dependent  children.  The  estimated  population  of  Belfast  at  the  middle  of 
1905  was  358,680.  At  the  Census  of  1901  over  23,000  women  were  returned  as  occu- 
pied in  the  linen  industry  and  over  5,000  as  shirtmakers.  Generally,  the  town  is  one 
where  individual  wages  are  low  and  family  incomes  high  because  everybody  is  at 
work.  For  many  years  a  policy  of  offering  the  House  as  against  granting  out-relief 
has  been  vigorously  pursued.  The  striking  figures  below  are  for  the  half  year  ended 
31st  March,  1907. 


Table  X. — Number  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Paupers  in  Belfast  Union. 


Persons  relieved. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  under 
15. 

Total. 

In  the  Workhouse  *  - 
Out  of -the  Workhouse  f-  : 

7,078 
71 

4,387 
230 

1,948 
189 

13,413 
490 

*  Excluding  lunatics,  insane  persons,  and  idiots. 

t  Excluding  6  persons  provisiona'ly  relieved  and  169  orphans  and  deserted  children  out  at  nurse. 
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We  compiled  the  following  table  of  wage-earners  in  families  receiving  out-relief 
after  analysing  the  case-papers  from  August  28th,  1906,  to  June,  1907.  As  all  relief 
was  renewed  on  October  1st,  1906,  all  the  cases  were  examined. 


Table  XI, — Occupied  Paupers  in  Belfast  Union. 


Class. 

Tailoring. 

Gardening. 

Tutoring. 

Odd  Jobbing. 

Car  driving. 

Errand-boys. 

Charing. 

Sewing  and 
Knittiiig. 

Keeping 
Lodgers. 

Hawking  and 
Shopkeeping. 

Nursing. 

Laundry 
Work. 

Mill-workers. 

Bag-making. 

Unspecified. 

Total. 

I.  Paupers  : 

Men  - 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Women  - 

■23 

14 

9 

9 

1 

1 

8 

1 

66 

II.  Eelatives  : 

Sons,  (fee. 
Daughters,  &c. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

L5 

8 
5 

12 
21 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

24 

14 

9 

9 

1 

1 

24 

1 

13 

105 

We  will  take  next  the  number  of  out- workers.  During  1906,  301  lists  of  out- 
workers were  received  by  the  Public  Health  Department.  The  total  addresses  of 
female  out-workers  sent  in,  in  February  and  August,  was  5,669,  averaging  2,834'5. 
About  30  per  cent,  were  duplicates,  i.e.,  sent  in  by  more  than  one  warehouse.  This 
leaves  about  2,000  individuals.    These  women  are  chiefly  employed  in  white  work.* 


House  rents  are  relatively  low  in  Belfast,  the  predominant  rate  for  a  house  of 
four  rooms  and  scullery  being  3s.  6d.  The  out- workers  are  drawn  from  premises  whose 
rents  range  from  £30  to  £35  per  annum  to  rooms  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d,  per  week.  They 
live  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  but  are  most  numerous  near  the  warehouses.  Rates  of 
pay  vary  with  the  character  of  the  work  and  in  many  cases  do  not  exceed  Id.  or  2d. 
per  hour,  minus  the  time  spent  going  for  the  work  and  returning.  The  more  inefficient 
workers  who  do  hand  embroidery  of  a  coarse  type  will  earn  not  more  than  a  shilling 
a  day.  Those  who  depend  entirely  on  such  work  are  extremely  poor  ;  but  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  women  who  wish  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  husbands. 
In  short,  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  "  sweating  "  are  to  be  found  in  Belfast  as  else- 
where. A  glance  at  the  table  of  occupied  women  paupers  will  show  that  by  no  possible 
interpretation  of  the  figures  can  it  be  said  that  low-paid  women's  work  is  caused  by 
or  perpetuated  by  out-relief  from  the  parish.  Thus  from  the  evidence  brought 
together  from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast  we  may  confidently  conclude  that,  were 
out-relief  abolished  to-morrow,  it  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  to  the  "sweating" 
problem.  And  the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
villages  where  out-workers  are  numerous.  One  example  will  suffice.  The  Risbridge 
Union  has  a  high  pauper  rate.  In  Haverhill,  the  chief  town  of  the  union,  there  are 
nearly  800  out-workers.  We  could  not  find  more  than  20  of  these  on  the  parish. 
A-llowing  for  wide  discrepancies,  it  is  plain  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  are  paupers. 

Section  XI. — A  Comparison  of  Wages  in  similar  Industries  in  Districts  where 

A  large  amount  and  in  Districts  where  a  small  amount  of  relief  is  given. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  direct  from 
the  data  collected.  Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  must  go  together,  and  this 
method  we  have  endeavoured  to  apply  in  Part  II.    We  may,  however,  anticipate  our 

*  Making  up  aprons,  skills,  blouses  ;  making  cushion  covers  and  pillow  cases  ;  finishing  suits ;  embroi- 
dering bedspreads,  sheets,  linen  bags,  toilet  covers,  table  cloths  ;  vice-folding  handkerchiefs,  tray-cloths  and 
mats  ;  thread  drawing ;  button-holing ;  nickelling  fancy  mats  ;  hemming  handkerchiefs,  se^^^ettes,  towels  ; 
top-sewing  tray-cloths ;  clipping  various  machine-embroidered  articles ;  vest-making ;  dress-making, 
linen  button  making.  The  total  number  of  out-workers  returned  in  February,  1907,  was  3,003,  of  whom 
1,500  were  employed  wholly  or  in  part  in  scheduled  work.  They  may  at  one  time  be  at  work  which  comes 
under  the  Act,  e.g.,  embroidering  handkerchiefs,  blouses,  or  neckties,  and  the  next  day  be  at  unscheduled  work, 
■e.g.,  sheets  or  tray-cloths.  Firms  giving  out  both  scheduled  and  unscheduled  out-work  return  names  of  all 
out-workers;  some  who  give  out  unscheduled  work  only  also  send  in  returns. 
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Oonciusioils,  aad  state  hei-e  our  conviction,  based  on  fact  and  theory,  that  whilst  out- 
X  may  tend  to  lower  nominal  wages  in  a  particular  condition  of  demand  and  w^^^ 
h^pfeve  that  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  towns  visited,  the  direct  uiBnence  of 
rt-rehefL  fi&rievels  of  wages,  compared  with  the  other  forces  at  work,  is  su 
snia  1  as  to  be  negligible.    This  is  not  to  say  that,  if  the  number  of  occupied  paupers, 
were  multiplied  indlfinitely,  matters  would  remain  the  same.    Tliey  would  not. 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  tendency  of  a  cause  to  produce  an  effect  and  the  tac 
:heTher  Ct  eleet  has  actually  been  prof  eed^    The  tendency  niay  '-ve  been  op  o  e 
bv  stronger  forces  acting  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  accompanied  by  foices  act  o  "i 
tlL  saSirection  so  much  more  powerfully  than  itself  that  its  own  feeble  mflaence 

may  be  neglected. 

BsmO^^  XIL— OtJT-ilELIEr  AND  THE  MIGRATION  05  WORKPEOPLE, 

Fr^cise  mformation  as  to  the  migration  of  men  and  of  industries  is  not  available, 
Wibat  'evidence  there  is  is  indefinite  and  indirect.  We  may  learn  from  the  Census  tno 
i&dt  loss  or  gain  by  migration  after  allowing  for  the  natural  increase  of  population 
W^e  may  tearn  from  the  Poor  Law  authorities  the  variations  in  legal  pauperism.  -Kut 
oanWn  ft^m  neither  source  whether  the  proportion  of  poor  persons  has  decreaseci 
%  a^tftct  uiiton  and  wcreased  in  a  lax  one.  The  statistics  are  full  of  pit-falls,  and  tne 
*eatises  of  loss  or  gain  ai-e  many.* 

Yotk,  for  exaiia|)le,  since  the  last  Censiiss,  has  lost  over  500  railway  employees,,  or 
tl,500  persons  who  feave  migrated  to  Darlington.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cocoa  and 
^chocolate  factory  which  employed  1,380  in  1899  and  2,680  in  1904,  is  now  employing 
: 3,300.    Comparing  the  decade  1896-l^)(i.5  with  1881-1890  there  was  an  estimated 
sa-ving'of  8,400  Ikes  consequemtt  %pon  a  itowered  death  rate. 

In  Leicester  it  was  genemliy  agi'^ed  that  many  labourers  were  attracted  to  the 
t town  % 'the  biifflding  boom  cf  some  years  ago  (1895-1901),  by  the  construction  of  the 
mew  Qareat  Central  Kailw^aj^  with  its  station,  and  by  the  various  Corporation  works 
•  themteing  maie.    Many  of  these  men  have  certainly  remained  in  Leicester.  Again, 
ithere  ris  the  usual  influx  of  yaang  men  and  women  from  the  country,  from  rural  districts. 
In;feiiEBLe  some     these  are  followed  by  parents  who  will  presently  become  chargeable 
itoithffi  rates.   The  chances  of  work  would  a^ttract  the  young  people,  and  the  ease  with 
whidi  out-rdliffif  is  obtainaMe  would  make  them  more  willing  to  invite  their  parents  to 
settlif  with  tbean  in  the  t©wn.    On  the  other  hand,  a  further  analysis  of  the  figures 
■  available  sh©w.s  that  high  pauperism  will  not  stop  migration  due  to  bad  trade,  though 
litimay  check  it.     Outdoor  pauperism  in  Leicester  more  than  doubled  itself  from 
d-80*.i-1906.    MmI  the  growth  of  population  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  only 
'11%  as  compered  with  fl7'8  and  37*1  for  the  two  decades  preceding.     During  the 
Uast  dve  years  some  braaaches  of  trade  have  been  depressed.     The  plans  for  new 
ihoi^s,  approi^^sd  by  the  Corporation,  fell  from  2,514  in  1898  to  820  in  1905.  An 
(.estiisate  of  population  in  1906  made  by  the  Medical  Ofticer  of  Health,  based  on  the 
iUumfeer  of  inhaliited  houses,  falls  4,000  short  of  the  number  arrived  at  by  the  method 
iOf  the  Hegistrar-General    "  This  would  indicate  that,  during  the  recent  period  of  trade 
depre^ion  in  th©  town,  the  rate  of  increase  prevailing  in  the  ten  years  previous  to 
1901  !kis  not  beea  maintained."^    The  number  of  outdoor  paupers  increased  greatly 
in  1904^  1905,  19©6.    The  birth  rate  is  declining  and  reached  its  lowest  recorded  figure 
in  1906^  but  the  death  rate  is  exceptionally  low.    The  highest  birth  and  death  rates 
tfor  1906  prevailed  in  one  of  the  poorest  wards  (estimated  population  9,411) ;  whilst 
iin  three  ^^entral  wards  (estimated  population  22, 5 '59)  the  deaths  were  actually  in 
(Excess  oi'llie  births. 5: 

yarioiM  influences  are  at  work  attracting  people  into  Norwich.  The  town  stands 
ua  the  midst  of  a  large,  poor,  and  purely  rural  district.  It  has  one  of  the  largest 
esdctle  markets  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  a  number  of  men,  casually  employed,  are 
attached.  Over  18  per  cent,  of  the  married  women  are  employed,  together  with  60  per 
cent,  of  the  unmarried,  in  the  factories  in  the  town.  Strikes  in  the  boot  trade  fifteen 
and  seven  years  ago  and  a  building  boom  brought  in  some  workmen,  who  no  doubt 
werefollovved  in  soma  caries  by  aged  parents.    These  latter  might  also  be  attracted  by  the 

*  Cf.  "  Statistics  of  Population  and  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales,  1861-1901."    By  C.  S.  Loch, 
D.C.L.    Jl.  Stat.  Soc,  June,  1906. 

t  "  Cost  of  Livina;  of  the  Working  Classes."    [Cd.  3864,  p.  262.] 
I  Cf.  "  Cost  of  Living,"    [Cd,  3864,  p.  266.] 
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famous  Norwich  charities  and  by  the  lax  Poor  Law  administration.  But  the  majority 
of  the  surrounding  unions  have  a  higher  pauper  rate  than  Norwich  itself  And  despite 
the  many  opportunities  in  Norwich  of  receiving  something  for  notliing,  the  Census 
Returns  show  a  net  loss  by  migration  of  nearly  2,000  in  the  decade  1891-1901. 

Dewsbury,  a  carefully  administered  union,  showed  a  net  loss  of  over  9,000  in  the 
last  decade,  while  Ipswich  showed  a  gain  of  over  ii,000.  During  that  period  Ipswich 
would  certainly  be  classed  as  a  strict  union.  Taunton  and  Yeovil  both  show  a  loss,  yet 
they  differ  widely  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

We  could  find  very  few  examples  of  migration  to  Bermondsey,  Camberwell  or 
Poplar  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  high  relief  given  in  these  unions.  The 
following  paragraph  bearing  on  this  subject  occurs  in  the  report  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy 
C.B.,  onthePophir  Union: — 

"Another  allegation  which  is  frequently  made  is  that  the  method  of  giving  relief 
at  Poplar  has  a  tendency  to  attract  persons  from  other  parts  of  London.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  of  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  November,  1904,  persons 
have  got  relief  in  Poplar  who  would  have  had  no  chance  of  getting  it  elsewhere,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  immigration  into  the  union,  and  anyone  sitting  at  the 
Relief  Committees  would  be  struck  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  applicants 
for  relief  have  resided  within  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  evidence  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  the  guardians  checked  migration  from  the  union,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  rates  are  the  main  cause  of  the  increasing  tendency 
of  the  better  class  workman,  whose  labour  is  in  Poplar,  to  live  outside.  Several  wit- 
nesses called  attention  to  the  process  of  deterioration  which  was  going  on  in  the  union, 
and  it  was  stated  that  for  each  better  class  resident  that  left  two  poorer  ones  come  in.""-'- 

If  any  highly  pauperised  rural  unions  have  drawn  to  themselves  persons  likely  to 
become  chargeable,  such  attraction  has  been  completely  concealed  by  the  still  greater 
social  and  economic  attractions  of  the  towns.  The  prospect  of  easily  obtaining  out-relief 
has  not  arrested  a  decline  in  the  population  of  the  rural  unions.  In  many  villages 
old-age  pauperism  is  higher  than  it  need  be,  because  guardians  are  prone  to  excuse 
sons  who  are  away  from  supporting  the  parents  left  behind;  but  the  prospect  of  relief 
has  not  deterred  active  wage-earners  from  moving  away. 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  data  on  the  whole  subject  of  migration  we  can- 
not do  more  than  record  the  impressions  left  upon  us  during  the  present  inquiry. 

1.  Migration  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  narrowing  of  the  field  of  employ- 
ment in  the  place  left  and  the  increase  of  economic  and  social  opportunities  in  the 
place  moved  to.  The  agricultural  counties,  for  example,  have  probably  sent  far 
more,  proportionally,  to  London  than  have  manufacturing  counties. 

2.  The  migration  of  women  is  similarly  determined  by  their  employment  {e.g., 
as  domestic  servants,  shop  assistants,  etc.)  and,  on  marriage,  by  the  husband's 
work.  Where  a  woman's  wage  is  high  and  the  husband's  low,  the  woman's  work 
may  determine  the  place  of  residence. 

3.  Prosperous  trade  in  a  town  will  attract  labourers  to  it  from  rural  districts 
and  from  other  towns.  Where  the  demand  is  for  labour  of  an  unskilled  and 
casual  type,  the  supply  attracted  will  be  in  excess ;  the  competition  for  work 
will  be  keen  and  some  of  the  residents  will  find  themselves  supplanted  by  the 
newcomers.  When  trade  declines,  some  of  the  recent  immigrants  will  move  away, 
but  perhaps  will  leave  dependents  to  become  chargeable ;  some  will  themselves 
become  temporarily  chargeable.  Some  of  the  older  residents,  depressed  by  the 
competition  of  the  others,  will  be  precipitated  on  to  the  rates.  A  sequence  of  this 
kind  could  be  illustrated  wherever  there  has  been  a  "  boom  "  in  the  building  trade 
or  where  there  have  been  large  works  of  construction  employing  rough  manual 
labour,  e  g.  Leicester,  Norwich,  Cardiff,  West  Ham.  Ebbing  trade  leaves  behind  a 
deposit  of  pauperism. 

4.  It  seems  easier  to  move  into  a  town  than  to  move  out  of  it.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  attractions  of  the  town  in  the  first  instance,  once  the  family  is 
settled  there,  further  movement  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  family  income 
rather  than  by  the  father's  income.  It  often  happens  that  one  member  of  the 
family  might  gain  by  moving  to  a  better  neighbourhood,  but  the  family  as  a  whole 
might  stand  to  lose.    The  father's  work  may  fail,  but  the  boy  is  earning  relatively 


*  Cd.  3240,  p.  9. 
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high  wages,  and  there  are  many  odd  jobs  open  to  the  father  and  mother  and 
children.  There  is  always  a  chance  that  to-morrow  may  be  better  than  to-day  in 
the  town,  whereas  in  the  country  all  days  are  alike.  The  evil  genius  of  casual 
labour  is  once  more  at  work.  Poor  relief  easily  obtained  and  charities  abound- 
ing on  all  sides  will  reinforce  the  disinclination  to  move. 

5.  Similarly  with  widows  and  children,  out-relief  checks  more  migration  than 
it  causes.  It  helps  to  anchor  people  to  a  parish,  and  it  does  this  by  acting  on  the 
children  through  the  parents.  The  boy  or  girl  might  find  work  in  a  new  place, 
while  the  mother  might  obtain  neither  relief  nor  work.  Hence  mother  and  children 
are  kept  in  the  parish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  for  children  to 
earn  immediately  they  leave  school  are  numerous  in  the  poorer  districts  of  all 
towns,  and  one  parish  offers  no  stronger  attraction  than  another.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  among  families  of  this  type  credit  is  a  restraining  force.  They 
are  practically  never  out  of  debt.  They  are  known  and  trusted  when  the  slack 
time  comes  by  the  tradesman  who  has  had  their  custom  in  the  busy  season.  In  a 
new  district  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  up  a  new  credit  connection. 

6.  In  the  more  congested  and  poverty  stricken  districts  of  the  largest  towns 
the  conditions  of  home  and  work  are  such  that  many  young  people  are  too  poor- 
spirited  to  leave  their  surroundings.  They  have  not  the  necessary  courage  or 
enterprise.  To  move  away  would  be  to  drop  out  of  the  society  of  the  street  or 
group  or  club  or  public  house  in  which  they  have  grown  up.  For  the  girls  it 
might  lessen  the  chances  of  the  marriage  to  which  they  all  look  forward.  Besides, 
they  often  think  their  neighbourhood  choice  and  superior  to  all  others.  In  other 
words,  the  poor  are  more  idealistic  than  is  often  imagined.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reasons  why  manj^  girls  placed  out  in  service  from  Poor 
Law  Schools  come  back  to  low-grade  factories.  And  here  too  is  to  be  found  some 
explanation  why  they  do  not  move  to  the  better  paid  trades  which,  it  is  urged,  are 
open  to  them  elsewhere.  In  domestic  service  they  are  too  friendless  and  lonely. 
They  chafe  at  having  to  live  always  with  superiors.  They  do  not  get  the  pleasures 
natural  to  them.  They  are  bribed  on  the  material  side  only,  with  good  food,  a 
soft  bed,  and  wages. 

Section  XIII. — Out-relief  and  the  Migration  of  Industries, 

We  have  failed  to  find  examples  of  trades  attracted  to  a  district  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  high  out-relief.  A  policy  of  high  out-relief  cannot  be  counted  upon  by  an 
employer  as  a  permanent  rate-in-aid  of  wages  in  any  district,  however  pauperised  it 
may  be  at  a  given  moment.  If  high  rates  drive  manufacturers  from  districts,  high 
rates  would  equally  deter  them  from  settling  in  such  districts.  Further,  in  selecting  a 
site  for  a  new  industry,  proximity  to  a  large  market,  the  ease  with  which  raw  materials 
can  be  obtained  and  the  finished  products  distributed,  are  considerations  quite  as 
important,  usually,  as  the  supply  of  labour.  Then,  once  a  particular  industry  has 
established  itself  and  gathered  round  it  a  number  of  workers,  it  makes  the  path  of  the 
second  and  third  factories  easier.  The  economies  of  localisation  come  into  play.  This 
partly  explains  the  presence  of  the  many  jam  factories  in  Bermondsey  and  of  the 
aerated  water  factories  in  Camber  well.  The  manufacture  of  jam  was  begun  in 
Bermondsey  about  40  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  four  or  five  large  factories  have 
been  planted  there.  Jam-makers  find  Bermondsey  a  good  centre.  The  vans  come 
straight  up  from  the  Kent  fruit  fields  ;  sugar  is  obtained  easily  at  the  wharves  ;  the 
Borough  Market,  Co  vent  Garden  Market,  and  Bricklayers'  Arms  Goods  Station  are 
conveniently  near.  The  manufacture  of  aerated  waters  was  started  in  Camberwell  * 
about  50  years  ago  ;  five  or  six  firms  started  between  the  years  1870  and  1880.  Some 
of  these  succeeded  and  some  failed.  The  great  development  which  dates  since  1884  did 
not  owe  its  initiation  to  abundant  out- relief.  In  Bermondsey  and  Camberwell  alike 
the  rate  of  pauperism  in  1885  was  about  one-half  the  rate  of  1905. 

In  these  two  unions  and  m  Poplar  and  West  Ham  the  low  earning  power  of  men 
is  directly  responsible  for  tlie  existence  of  low-grade  industries  employing  women. 
Other  things  being  equal,  an  industry  which  depends  on  casual  or  low-paid  women's 
labour  will  tend  to  spread  in  a  district  where  there  is  much  casual  labour  for  men,  quite 
independently  of  Poor  Law  policy. 

*  In  the  Camberwell  factories  there  are  two  or  three  women  to  each  man  employed.  In  Belfast, 
on  the  olhei'  hand,  where  there  are  a  number  of  large  aerated  water  factories,  no  women  are  employed. 
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In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  1 9th  century  Poplar  was  a  port  and  a  shipbuilding 
centre,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  consitlerable  changes  in  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  union.  "  The  large  ironworks  and  shipbuilding  trade  have 
moved  elsewhere,  and  the  conditions  of  the  shipping  trade  have  changed  so  as  to 
materially  affect  the  work  of  the  dockers.  At  the  same  time  numbers  of  industries, 
e.g.,  matchmaking,  jam-making,  confectionery  and  other  trades  largely  dependent  on 
casual  labour,  have  been  started  in  the  union. But,  up  to  1892,  Mr.  Davy  tells  us, 
"  outdoor  pauperism  in  Poplar  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  population  as  in  the 
whole  of  London"."}"  "Ttie  rise  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  has  been  steady  and 
regular  since  1886,  but  .  .  ,  the  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  receiving  out-relief 
only  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1899  and  became  more  acute  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1904."J  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  low  grade  women's  industries 
did  not  migrate  to  Poplar  because  of  the  pohcy  of  the  guardians.  They  were  there 
already. 

In  their  account  of  the  growth  of  factory  and  workshop  industries  in  West  IIam,§ 
Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Howarth  give  the  following  as  the  main  reasons  why  manu- 
facturers settled  there  : — 

(a)  It  was  within  easy  distance  of  London  for  cartage, 

{b)  The  waterways  were  good,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to  convey  materials 
cheaply. 

(c)  Land  was  cheap. 

{d)  The  presence  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  tended  to  draw  labour  to 
the  south,  and  the  north  was  very  accessible  to  the  crowded  East  End 
of  London. 

(e)  The  railway  system,  with  its  opportunities  for  sidings,  was  convenient. 

(/)  It  is  stated  by  manufacturers  that  the  rates  compared  favourably  with  other 
neighbourhoods  near  London  at  a  time  when  a  large  number  of  the 
factories  were  established. 

[g)  Bye-laws  about  building  and  the  emission  of  fumes  and  smells  were  less 
stringent  than  in  London. 

It  is  significant  that  no  mention  is  made  of  outdoor  relief  as  attracting  industries 
into  the  district.  But  we  need  not  labour  the  point.  Before  the  recent  increases  in 
pauperism  Mr.  Booth  had  clearly  explained  why  low-grade  industries  flourish  in 
London,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  minor  local  differences,  what  he  says  of  London 
holds  good  of  other  districts.  The  part  played  by  Poor  Law  policy  in  determining  the 
location  of  industries,  compared  with  the  part  played  by  other  considerations,  is 
negligible. 

"  The  hold  of  London  ...  is  especially  strong  in  certain  industries  that  are 
largely  dependent  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  low-paid  subsidiary  labour,  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  instances  being  drawn  from  those  trades  in  which  female  labour 
is  largely  employed.  In  the  absence  of  any  single  staple  trade  in  which  women  are 
engaged,  the  road  is  left  clear  in  London  for  the  expansion  of  many  trades  which 
otherwise  would  either  not  have  flourished  or  would  have  been  carried  on  under 
different  conditions  of  manufacture.  But  the  prevailing  circumstances  of  life  and  labour 
in  London  have  ensured  the  supply  of  a  large  quantity  of  such  low-priced  labour.  It 
is  always  available  ;  much  of  it  is  young  and  cheap  ;  much  of  it  is  over-specialised  and 
cheap  ;  and  unfortunately  the  conditions  of  employment  of  male  labour  not  infrequently 
illustrate  the  same — from  many  points  of  view—  regrettable  strength  of  the  economic 
position  of  London." 

"  Thus,  since  she  is  able  to  supply  the  large  proportion  of  unskilled,  semi-skilled 
and  over-specialized  labour  that  they  need,  London  may  be  regarded  as  being  especially 
adapted  to  the  following  trades  :  the  cheap  furniture  trade  ;  the  ready-made  clothing 
trade  and  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trades  ;  rope  and  sack-making  ;  rubber  work  ;  fur 
work  ;  paper  and  cardboard  box-making  ;  and  envelope-making. "|| 

*  Report  on  the  Poplar  Union.    By  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.    Page  8. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

X  Memorandum  as  to  Pauperism  in  Poplar,  p.  4. 

§  West  Ham:   Being  the  Report  of  the  Outer  London  Inquiry  Committee,  pp.  143,  144. 
II  Booth  :  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People.    Vol.  IX.,  pp.  183,  187,  193. 
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Again  : — 

".  .  .  .  in  anotlier  group  of  trades  we  find  that  localization  is  ni'iiinly  dcier- 
mined  by  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  draw  upon  the  locality  itself  for  large  su])plics 
of  low-paid  labour.  This  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
expansion  of  some  of  the  most  distinctive  manufacturing  industries  of  East  and  South 
London  ;  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  caps,  clothing,  paper  bags  and  cardl)oard  ])oxes, 
matches,  jam,  etc.  In  several  of  these  trades  female  labour  is  largely  employed,  and 
they  are  found,  therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  districts  largely  occupied  by 
"  unskilled  "  or  semi-skilled  workmen,  or  by  those  whose  employment  is  most  dis- 
continuous in  character,  since  it  is  chiefly  the  daughters,  wives  and  widows  of  these 
men  who  turn  to  labour  of  this  kind."* 

Once  more  : — 

"  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  this  disadvantage — in  the  actual  deterioration 
of  London-born  labour — is  found  one  source  of  the  undesirable  economic  strength 
which  she  possesses  in  such  trades  as  depend  on  the  supply  of  ill-paid  labour."* 

PART  II. 

Section  I. — The  1834  Report  akd  its  Limitations. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  in  1832  to  report  upon  "  the  altera- 
tions, amendments,  or  improvements  "  which  might  be  beneficially  made  in  the  Poor 
Laws  kept  the  practical  purpose  of  their  appointment  always  in  view  throughout  their 
inquiry  and  throughout  the  reporff  which  embodied  its  results.  They  did  not  attempt 
a  systematic  analysis  of  the  causes  of  poverty.  They  concentrated  attention  on  "  the 
master  evil  of  the  present  system  — the  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied.  This  relief 
was  exploited  for  profit  by  its  distributors,  it  demoralised  its  recipients,  and  it  perpetuated 
the  distress  it  was  intended  to  alleviate.  Originating  "  during  the  years  of  scarcity 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  "  the  evil  had  spread  over  the  southern  and  midland 
counties  until  in  some  districts  there  was  scarcely  an  able-bodied  labourer  unrelieved. 
Fifteen  years  earlier — two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Great  War — Parliament  had  been 
warned  by  one  of  its  own  Committees  that  "  unless  some  efficacious  check  be  interposed  " 
the  result  would  be  the  "  utter  subversion  of  that  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld 
in  these  kingdoms."  In  the  meantime  anxiety  had  grown  into  alarm.  "  The  Commission, 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner,  did  its  best  to  increase  that  alarm.  They  collected 
an  enormous  and  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
country.  They  exposed  in  most  merciless  fashion  the  incompetence  and  corruption  of 
each  and  all  of  the  authorities  who  administered  the  law  and  they  gave  an  artistic  colouring 
to  some  portions  of  the  evidence  with  a  view  of  barring  out  certain  alternatives  which 
might  be  proposed  instead  of  their  own  panacea,  the  establishment  of  a  cen  tral  control. 
They  marshalled  the  accumulated  evidence  with  convincing  force.  There  was  one  great 
abuse,  outdoor  relief  ;  there  was  one  infallible  remedy,  the  workhouse  test.  The  un- 
instructed  reader  would  never  gather  from  these  pages  that  in  the  period  under  review 
the  country  had  passed  through  an  agrarian  and  an  industrial  revolution  and  had  sustained 
a  prolonged  war.  On  the  land  the  three-field  system,  which  had  persisted  far  into  tie 
eighteenth  century,  had  given  way  to  the  Norfolk  rotation  and  the  enclosures  of  open 
fields  and  commons.  In  the  cottages  hand  industries  were  declining  before  the  machine. 
In  the  towns  unsettled  and  disorganised  multitudes  were  crowding  into  insanitary  factories. 
An  era  of  free  competition  and  towns  was  supervening  upon  an  era  of  custom  and  village 
communities.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  decade  1771-80  was  34s.  7d.  ;  in  1811-20 
it  was  87s.  6d.  "  The  eighteenth  century  wore  on  to  its  close  and  the  next  century  began  ; 
year  by  year  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England  became  more  gloomy.  An 

*  Booth  :  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People.  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  183,  187,  193. 
f  The  page  references  throughout  are  to  the  reprmt  of  1905.    [Cd.  2728.] 

t  Mackay,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  p.  24.  Cf.  Doubleday,  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  184  :  "  That  the  Report  and  evidence,  upon  which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  based,  were 
garbled,  the  author  asserts  from  direct  personal  knowledge.  The  evidence  collected  in  the  two  northern 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  was  highly  favourable  to  the  old  law,  which,  in  these  districts,  was 
honestly  and  liberally  worked,  and  with  which  no  one  worth  mention  was  dissatisfied.  The  whole  of  the 
Ooramissioners  Report,  with  the  evidence,  save  and  except  a  few  sentences,  ainounting  to  only  a  paragraph  or 
two  of  no  consequence,  was  accordingly  suppressed  ;  so  that  these  two  counties  were  all  but  ignored,  together 
with  their  population,  their  extensive  commerce  and  vast  mining  establishments,  in  the  document  upon  which 
Parliament  proceeded  to  legislate  on  this  occasion."  .; , 
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astonisliing  series  of  bad  harvests,  a  most  exhausting  war,  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
industry  that  dislocated  old  ties  combined  with  an  injudicious  Poor  Law  to  bring  the 
working  classes  into  the  greatest  misery  they  have  ever  suffered,  at  all  events  since  the 
beginning  of  trustworthy  records  of  English  social  history."*  We  hear  only  faint  far- 
off  rumours  of  this  industrial  travail  and  tumult  in  the  pages  of  the  Keport.  There  is  a 
passing  reference  (p.  120)  to  the  end  of  the  century  when  "  the  accidents  of  the  season 
and  other  causes  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  "  and  regret  is 
expressed  that  "  things  were  not  left  to  take  their  own  course."  But  it  was  encouraging 
to  know  that  the  existing  pauperism  was  principally  the  result,  not  of  "  organic  disease  " 
in  the  body,  industrial  or  political,  but  of  "fraud,  indolence,  and  improvidence."  (p.  277.) 

Not  only  did  the  Report  confine  itself  to  one  great  cause  of  pauperism,  but  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  confired  itself  to  one  great  class  of  paupers,  to  one  portion 
of  the  country,  and  to  one  branch  of  industry.^  Wives  and  widows  and  children,  the  sick, 
the  aged  and  impotent  are  indeed  mentioned  here  and  there,  but  almost  in  a  casual  way, 
and  where  the  Report  is  not  silent  about  them  it  certainly  proposes  no  revolutionary 
treatment.  Similarly  the  congestion  of  pauperised  labourers  was  discovered  in  the 
middle,  southern,  and  eastern  counties,  but  how  the  northern  counties  had  escaped  the 
plague  is  not  directly  explained. J  Indirectly  an  explar.ation,  in  so  far  as  the  northern 
towns  were  concerned,  is  suggested  in  the  distinction  drawn  between  agriculture  and 
manufacture  (pp.  73-74).  Machinery  diminishes  the  need  for  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  in  the  workman.  Honesty  is  not  necessary  where  all  the  property 
is  under  one  roof  and  easily  overlooked.  Piecework  ensures  diligence.  "  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  found  that  parish  assistance  necessarily  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
the  manufacturing  labourer.  Where  that  assistance  makes  only  a  part  of  his  income  and 
the  remainder  is  derived  from  piecework,  his  employer  insists,  and  sometimes  successfully, 
that  he  shall  not  earn  that  remainder  but  by  the  greatest  exertion."  In  agriculture  the 
allowance  system  ruins  both  farmer  and  labourer  ;  but  the  manufacturer  thrives  by 
"  sweating  "  his  subsidised  machinists. 

The  deliberate  and  conscientious  one-sidedness  of  the  Report,  while  weakening  its 
value  as  economic  history,  was  admirably  suited  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  drastic 
treatment  of  the  able-bodied  which  followed.  The  enormous  benefits  which  resulted 
are  now  universally  admitted.  Outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  male  adults  has  practically 
been  abolished.  §  But  the  very  success  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  one  direction  has  con- 
cealed its  limitations  in  others  and  led  to  exaggerated  views  of  its  subsequent  achievement. 
The  Report  itself  did  not  specifically  urge  the  withdrawal  of  out-relief  to  the  aged  and 
impotent  ;  it  proposed  no  serious  ch  ange  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick ;  and  its  policy 
with  reference  to  women  and  children  lacked  clearness  and  precision.  The  Commissioners 
who  carried  out  the  Act  never  succeeded  in  enforcing  a  uniform  policy  upon  the  country, 
and  they  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  outdoor  relief  generally.  They  bequeathed,  it 
is  true,  an  automatic  test  which,  it  has  since  been  held,  would  have  entirely  rid  the  country 
of  pauperism  had  it  been  applied  universally,  but  the  Commissioners  themselves  shrank 
from  applying  it  to  classes  other  than  the  able-bodied  in  health.  What  are,  therefore, 
often  spoken  of  as  "  the  principles  of  1834  "  are  really  an  extension  of  those  to  be  found 
in  the  Report  due  to  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  Poor  Law  inspectors,  and  "  strict  " 
administrators.  Further,  as  Dr.  Devine  has  pointed  out,||  the  history  of  pauperism  has 
been  written  by  men  of  similarly  strict  views  who  have  inclined  to  treat  the  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  an  "entirely  detached  episode"  in  our  national  life.  The  weakness  of  this 
method  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  wrong  as  that  it  exaggerates  the  importance  of  one  factor. 
The  industrial  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  hitherto  only  been  written  in  compart- 
ments. iV/ e  have  had  studies  of  agriculture,  free  trade,  the  influence  of  machinery,  the 
course  of  wages  and  prices,  trade  unions,  co-operation,  pauperism,  factory  legislation, 

*  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  177.       t  For  some  exceptions,  c/.  1834  Report,  pp.  75,  333,  etc. 

X  It  was  not  until  the  parochial  year  May,  1841,  to  May,  1842,  that  "  The  Order  regulating  outdoor 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  first  introduced  into  many  miions  in  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  The  abuses  of  the  old  law  had  never  been  extreme  in  these 
parts,  but  the  general  objection  to  control  felt  by  the  less  enlightened  local  bodies  found  other  points  for  collision. 
The  principal  difficulty  here  seems  to  have  been  the  rules  relating  to  the  relief  of  mothers  with  bastard  children 
and  persons  not  resident  in  the  miions."  (Mackay,  op.  cit.,  p.  307.)  On  the  origin  of  the  agricultural  dif  erences 
be:,  ween  1he  Norfh  and  S  u'h  of  Engla':d  see  Profess'  r  James  Wilson's  article  ox  "The  Relative  Pioductivity 
of  British  ar_d  Ir"sh  Agricultures  s."    {University  Review,  April,  May-1908.)  ,  , 

§  This  has  been  less  true  since  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  Mavch  15th,  1886.  which  reco-umended 
municipal  relief  for  the  unemployed. 

|j  The  Frintiples  of  Relief,  p.  269,    C/.  Meredith,  Economic  History  of  England,  p.  290.  , 
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housing,  sanitation  and  so  forth.  Throughout  the  century  these  must  have  been  con- 
tinually interacting,  and  an  adequate  synthetic  treatment  will  show  this,  and  will  also 
trace  the  growing  influence  of  collectivist  opinion  on  public  administration,  not  simply 
as  a  pernicious  interference,  but  as  a  positive  if  blundering  attempt  at  a  constructive 
policy.* 

Section  II.-  The  1834  Report  and  the  Allowance  System, 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  Report  of  1834  as  a  whole  is  true  also  of  that  portion  of 
it  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned — its  account  of  the  allowance  system. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  system  were  so  convincingly  displayed  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  have  so  often  been  exposed  by  their  successors,  that  no  economic  doctrine  has  gained 
wider  currency  than  that  public  relief  is  a  grant-in-aid  of  wages  and  tends  to  reduce  them. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fear  of  relapsing  into  pre- 1834  conditions  in  this  respect, 
has  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obscure  more  besetting  evils  of  a  later  time,  and,  on  the 
{     other,  to  perpetuate  a  halting  policy  of  inadequate  help.    Fearing  to  lower  the  wages 
of  the  parents  the  guardians  have  overlooked  the  needs  of  the  children;  unwilling  to  face 
a  policy  of  enough  or  nothing  they  have  resorted  to  doles  on  the  principle  that  a  little 
help  can  do  no  harm.    The  perplexity  of  the  average  guardian  on  the  question  of  out- 
relief  is  traceable  in  part  to  ignorance  of  the  limitations  of  '  the  principles  of  1834  "  and 
to  the  uncritical  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  relief-in-aid  of  wages  has  been  preached 
I     to  him.    The  Commissioners  themselves  stated  in  1847  that  the  main  object  of  the  legisla- 
'     ture  in  passing  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  "  the  extinction  of  the  allowance 
system,  or  the  system  of  making  up  the  wages  of  labourers  out  of  the  poor's  rate."  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  confined  the  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  "  almost  exclusively  ...  to 
the  able-bodied  in  health."    They  had  pointed  out  in  the  Report  (pp.  42,  43)  that  "  the 
out-door  relief  to  the  impotent  (using  that  word  as  comprehending  all  except  the  able- 
bodied  and  their  families)  is  subject  to  less  abuse.  .  .  .  No  use  can  be  made  of  the  labour 
of  the  aged  and  sick,  and  there  is  little  room  for  jobbing  if  their  pensions  are  paid  in  money. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  even  in  places  distinguished  in  general  by  the  most  wanton 
parochial  profusion,  the  allowances  to  the  aged  and  infirm  are  moderate."    The  Report 
devotes  a  paragraph  to  widows  (p.  42)  "  who,  in  many  places,  receive  what  are  called 
pensions,  of  from  Is.  to  3s.  a  week  on  their  own  account,  without  any  reference  to  their 
age  or  strength,  or  powers  of  obtaining  an  independent  subsistence,  but  simply  as  widows. 
In  such  places,  they  receive  an  additional  allowance  if  they  have  children."    No  further 
judgment  is  passed  upon  this  practice  than  is  here  implied,  nor  any  alternative  plan 
proposed.    The  subject  continued  to  prove  troublesome.    In  a  subsequent  Report  the 
Commissioners  pointed  out  "  that  28,880  able-bodied  widows  were  on  the  quarter-day 
ending  1839,  receiving  outdoor  relief  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  wages."   Tfiey  remark 
that  much  of  this  relief  is  unnecessary  and  that  it  adversely  affects  wages.")"    But  they 
give  no  clear  guidance  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men.    And  so  far  as 
outdoor  relief  is  concerned  it  is  precisely  with  these  two  classes — the  aged  and  the  widow — 
that  the  modern  guardian  mainly  has  to  deal.    He  has  heard  the  doctrine  applied  in 
1834  to  the  able-bodied  extended  to  the  aged  and  the  widow,  but  he  has  not  listened. 
He  believes  these  classes  to  be  different,  and  that  something  must  be  done  for  them  ; 
he  does  not  believe  in  offering  them  the  workhouse,  nor  does  he  believe  that  the  relief 
given  does  in  practice  lower  their  wages.  ^ 

Section  III. — The  Allowance  System  from  1834  to  the  Present  Time. 

Before  we  examine  this  last  opinion  in  detail  we  may  refer  to  the  views  of  the  allow- 
ance system  current  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  1834  and 
the  present  time.  These  views  are  found  most  frequently  expressed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  inspectors  and  in  the  writings  of  those  reformers  who  favoured  the  reduction 
and  ultimately  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief. 

(a).  Views  of  the  Central  Board  and  its  Inspectors. 
We  have  seen  that  the  guiding  rule  of  the  early  Commissioners  had  been  to  refuse 
relief  to  the  able-bodied.    This  class  had  not  been  defined,  but  in  practice  it  had  meant 

*  Cf.  Devine,  op.  cit.,  p.  276  :  "  England  was  saved  from  pauperisation,  revolution,  and  other  unforeseen 
disasters,  not  by  deciding  to  distribute  less  relief  or  by  deciding  that  the  able-bodied  poor,  if  assisted  at  all, 
should  be  assisted  only  in  the  workhouse,  wise  as  these  decisions  were,  but  by  the  rise  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  by  introducing  in  advance  of  other  countries  modern  forms  of  agriculture  and  industry,  by  developing 
h^T  commerce  and  trade,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  nearly  democratic  organisation  of  society,  and  bv  listening 
to  the  voice  of  humane  and  public-spirited  counsels.  The  lessening  of  the  poor  rates  wiS  made  practicable 
by  and  wa^  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  pMgfess  of  the  period.'' 

t  Mackay,  History 'of  the  Poyr  Law,  p^302. 
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men  in  receipt  of  wages.  In  the  case  of  the  old  who  were  relieved  they  must  be  wholly- 
unable  to  work,  or  if  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  part,  they  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  open  market  and  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians.  With  regard  to  able-bodied  women 
and  widows  with  children  no  definite  or  uniform  policy  was  promulgated.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  wives  and  children  of  able-bodied  men  were  relieved  inside,  in  others  outside 
the  workhouse.  In  some  districts  independent  able-bodied  women  were  refused  relief 
except  under  conditions  of  special  distress.  A  widow  might  be  helped  during  the  first 
six  months  of  widowhood  or  indefinitely,  if  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  having  one 
or  more  children  dependent  on  her.  It  was  assumed  that  a  woman  could  usually  earn 
enough  to  support  one  child,  but  where  there  was  more  than  one  child  relief  was  not 
forbidden  though  the  Central  Board  was  plainly  uneasy  at  thus  continuing  the  allowance 
system.  This  halting  and  uncertain  policy  towards  women  continued  for  nearly  forty 
years  and  was  reflected  in  the  divergent  clauses  of  the  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  and  the 
Regulation  Order  of  1852.  The  latter,  which  was  the  more  lenient  Order,  was  increasingly 
applied  to  the  large  urban  centres.  Under  it  relief  was  granted  to  able-bodied  independent 
women,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  receipt  of  wages.  And  under  both  Orders  relief 
was  granted  to  widows  with  children. 

(1)  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  of  1869  and  the  Circular  of  1871. 

"  The  subject  which  most  closely  interested  the  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  from  the 
year  1847  to  1865  was  the  law  of  removal  and  settlement."  The  abuses  connected  there- 
with were  largely  removed  by  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  of  1865,  which  has  been 
described  as  marking  the  furthest  point  of  the  policy  of  1834.*  In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  passing  of  this  Act,  Poor  Law  controversy  waged  around  the  respective 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  It  was  prompted,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  increase 
of  pauperism  (especially  of  outdoor-relief)  which  had  recently  taken  place  f  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  abuses  of  charitable  aid  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of 
London  gentlemen  associated  together  in  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  and 
Crime,  transformed  in  1869  into  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  In  1834  the  rate  of 
relief  per  head  of  the  estimated  population  had  been  8s.  9^d.  This  had  fallen  in  1837  to 
5s.  5d.  and  it  rarely  ranged  higher  than  6s.  6d.  or  reached  as  high  for  many  years.  But 
by  1869  it  had  risen  to  7s.  Ofd.  On  November  20th  of  that  year,  Mr.  Goschen,  as  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  issued  his  famous  Minute  dealing  with  the  Relief  to  the  Poor  in 
the  Metropolis,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  spheres  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
charity  respectively  and  to  urge  joint  action  between  the  two.  A  consideration  of  the 
existing  evils  attending  the  double  distribution  of  relief  to  the  same  persons  suggested  a 
selective  test. 

"  One  of  the  most  recognised  principles  in  our  Poor  Law  is  tliat  relief  should  be  given  only  to  tte  actur.lly 
destitute,  and  not  in  aid  of  wages.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  families,  where  it  is  often  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  earnings  of  the  woman  can  support  the  family,  the  rule  is  frequently  departed  from,  but,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  present  system  of  relief.  In  innumerable  cases  its  application  appears  to  be 
harsh  for  the  moment,  and  it  might  also  be  held  to  be  an  aggravation  of  an  existing  difficulty  to  insist  that, 
so  long  as  a  person  is  in  employment,  and  wages  are  earned,  though  such  wages  may  be  insufficient,  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  ought  to  hold  aloof  and  refuse  to  supplement  the  receipts  of  the  family,  actually  offering 
in  preference  to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Still  it  is  certain  that  no  system 
could  be  more  dangerous,  both  to  the  working  classes  and  to  the  ratepayers,  than  to  supplement  insufficienc}- 
of  wages  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money."  J 

Let  the  Poor  Law,  therefore,  which  perforce  grants  relief  as  a  legal  obligation,  confine 
itself  to  the  actually  destitute  ;  let  the  charitable  organisations,  "  whose  alms  could  in 
no  case  be  claimed  as  a  right,"  assist  "those  who  have  some,  but  insufficient  means." 
Charity,  it  is  implied,  being  voluntary,  might  safely  be  used  to  relieve  those  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  was  prepared  to  authorise  reasonable  expenditure  incurred  m 
the  exchange  of  information  between  charitable  and  Poor  Law  agencies.  In  this  respect 
the  Minute  marked  a  step  forward— the  duty  of  systematic  co-operation  with  private 
charity  was  officially  recognised.  The  Commissioners  of  1834  had  been  alive  to  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  "  In  many  instances  "  they  state  in  concluding 
their  Report  (p.  361)  charities  "  being  distributed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rates  of 
the  worst  managed  parishes,  they  are  only  less  pernicious  than  the  abuse  in  the  application 
of  the  poor  ra^es,  because  tbey  a-'e  visibly  Hmited  in  amount."    But  they  did  not  feel 

*  Mackay,  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  pp.  481,  482. 

t  Due  in  part  to  the  fiaiancial  crisis  of  1866-7,  and  the  d^stresG  which  followed. 
X  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport,  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  pp.  9,  10. 
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justified  in  offering  any  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to  them  "  and  contented 
themselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  them.  If  we  substitute  the 
Metropolitan  Guardians  for  the  Legislature  almost  the  same  words  may  be  used  of  the 
Minute  of  1869.  It  provided  neither  definition  nor  test  of  actual  destitution,  and  when 
this  was  pointed  out  the  Central  Board  in  reply  could  only  enumerate  the  evils  afresh 
and  urge  "  the  absolute  necessity  of  increased  vigilance  and  the  appointment  of  more 
relieving  officers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  grant  of  more  adequate 
Telief."* 

But  though  the  immediate  result  seemed  small  and  though  the  organisation  of  charity 
and  its  co-ordination  with  the  Poor  Law  remain  a  dream  f  the  Minute  signalised  the 
Tevival  of  deliberate  attempts  in  many  quarters  to  reduce  outdoor  relief.  In  the  replies 
of  the  various  Metropolitan  Boards  to  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  and  in  the  special  Reports 
on  outdoor  relief  which  were  now  made  by  several  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  we  see  the 
■extent  to  which  there  had  been  a  re-crudescence  of  the  practices  denounced  in  1834. 
We  learn  in  particular  of  the  failure  of  the  guardians  to  avoid  the  allowance  system  when 
dealing  with  independent  single  women,  widows  with  children,  and  wives  dependent  on 
able-bodied  men.  And  although  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  distinct  stiffening  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Central  Board  to  these  classes,  it  still  shrank  from  a  thorough-going,  uni- 
versal application  of  the  workhouse  test  to  them.  In  the  Circular  dated  December  2nd, 
1871,  the  inspectors  were  requested  to  bring  the  following  recommendations,  among 
others,  under  the  notice  of  the  guardians  : — 

(1)  That  out-door  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  single  able-bodied  men, 
or  to  single  able-bodied  women,  either  with  or  without  illegitimate  children. 

(2)  That  outdoor  relief  should  not,  except  in  special  cases,  be  granted 
to  any  woman  deserted  by  her  husband  during  the  first  twelve  months  after  the 
desertion,  or  to  any  able-bodied  widow  with  one  child  only. 

(3)  That  in  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  widow  with  more  than  one  child, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse  in 
preference  to  giving  outdoor  relief. 

(4)  That  in  unions  where  the  Prohibitory  Order  is  in  force  the  workhouse 
test  should  be  strictly  applied. 

Other  clauses  dealt  with  the  need  for  more  frequent  and  thorough  inquiries  by  the 
lelieving  officers  and  with  the  importance  of  making  liable  relations  contribute  to  the 
support  of  paupers.J 

These  recommendations  suggest  the  abuses  they  were  intended  to  suppress.  In- 
«iifficient  inquiry,  the  great  diversity  of  practice  from  one  union  to  another,  the  popular 
telief  of  the  guardians  that  relief  outside  was  cheaper  than  relief  inside  and  the  consequent 
disuse  of  the  workhouse  test,  the  acceptance  of  "  sound  principles  "  by  guardians  as 
individuals  and  their  failure  to  carry  them  out  as  a  Board — all  these  were  as  characteristic 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  sixties  as  we  have  found  them  to  be  forty  years  later. 
It  will  be  specially  instructive  for  our  purpose  to  make  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
leports  of  the  time  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  allowance  system.  They  will  show 
olearly  the  difficulties  which  were  experienced  then,  and  which  are  still  felt,  and  they  will 
serve  to  exhibit  the  way  in  which  the  problem  was  stated  then  by  an  able  group  of  "  strict  " 
inspectors  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  re-statement  of  it  as  it  appears  to  us  to-day. 

(a)  "  Observations  "  by  the  Holborn  Union. 

We  begin  with  the  replies  which  Mr.  Goschen  received  to  his  Minute  of  November, 
1869.  Some  of  these  showed  the  readiness  of  the  guardians  to  carry  out  its  suggestions, 
iDut  others  exposed  the  vagueness  of  its  instructions.  The  Holborn  Union,  in  particular 
sent  in  a  series  of  quite  frank  "  Observations,"  which  are  well  worth  quoting  at  length. 


*  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  xxxiii. 

f  "  The  present  conditions  in  London  were  that  there  were  1,700  to  1,800  charitable  institutions  and 
agencies,  which  included  the  relief  centres  of  religious  bodies  dispensing  funds,  which  amoimt  to  more  than 
£10,000,000  per  annum  in  the  aggregate.  The  work  of  these  institutions  was  done  as  a  rule  in  isolation, 
-each  spent  its  income  without  relation  to  its  neighbours,  and  guided  its  policy  solely  with,  a  view  to  its  own 
individual  condition."  (Lord  Avebury  at  a  Mansion  House  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  an 
Association  of  Subscribers  to  Charities,  June  26th,  1908.) 

J  First  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1871-2,  p.  67. 
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"  The  guardians  would  further  observe  that  in  no  case  is  the  relief  administered  to  any  poor  persons 
out  of  the  workhouse  '  adequate  '  of  itself  to  maintain  them  without  assistance  derived  from  some  other  source. 
The  relief  in  the  Holborn  Union  is  probably  given  as  liberally  as  elsewhere,  and  if  increased  would  certainly 
attract  the  poor  from  other  districts.  According  to  the  return  last  week  (ending  November  13th),  6,374  persons 
were  relieved  out  of  the  workhouses  at  a  cost  of  £384  15s.  lO^d.,  or  nearly  Is.  2|d.  per  head,  a  sum  obviously 
insufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  '  destitute  '  persons  in  a  state  of  health,  the  more  so  as  many  of  them  are 
unfit  to  work,  and  others  labouring  under  acute  diseases.  And  such  being  so,  the  guardians  are  bound  to 
admit  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pauper  on  their  books  who  has  not  an  ostensible  and  in  most  cases  a  valid  claim 
on  charitable  help,  help  which,  moreover,  has  been  habitually  bestowed  upon  them  for  many  years,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  materially  lessened  or  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  guardians  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  most  cases  to  provide  '  adequate  '  relief  to  the  extent 
and  with  the  object  proposed  in  the  Minute  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  .  .  . 

"  But  it  appears  to  the  guardians  that  the  principle  of  relieving  the  same  person  by  both  agencies  being 
once  admitted,  any  organisation  which  tends  to  ignore  that  principle  must  inevitably  fail.  They  would  observe 
also  that  the  forms  of  relief  suggested  are  those  which  are  least  generally  bestowed  by  the  charitable.  A  meal 
of  food,  a  ticket  for  grocery,  and  a  little  money  are  within  the  powers  of  thousands  who  cannot  afiord  to  give 
a  blanket  or  a  bed,  and  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  think  of  putting  a  stop  to-gifts  of  this  nature,  even  were 
it  desirable  to  do  so.  .  .  .  But  granting  for  a  moment  that  a  practical  line  could  be  drawn  between  the  legitimate 
objects  of  Poor  Law  and  charity  relief,  the  guardians  would  desire  to  observe  that  mutual  understanding 
on  this  point  would  scarcely  tcuch  the  evils  of  which  the  guardians  most  complain.  They  contend 
that  pauperism  is  ejicouraged  and  increased  amongst  the  class,  who  are  not  at  the  moment  paupers,  by  the 
indiscriminate  charity  which  prevails,  the  number  of  charitable  agencies,  and  the  want  of  organisation  between 
the  charities  themselves.  .  .  . 

"  But  furthermore  the  guardians  are  reminded  in  the  Minute  that  :  '  It  is  illegal  to  administer  relief 
so  long  as  a  person  is  in  employment  and  wages  are  earned,  though  such  wages  may  be  insufficient.  The 
Poor  Law  authorities  ought  to  hold  aloof  and  refuse  to  supplement  the  receipts  of  the  family,  actually  offering 
in  preference  to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance.'  On  this  point  also,  the  guardians 
would  venture  to  observe  that  the  language  is  statutory  and  altogether  indefinite  when  examined  by  the  light  of 
facts.  Even  in  the  Minute  itself  it  is  admitted  that  :  '  In  the  case  of  widows  with  families,  where  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  the  earnings  of  the  woman  can  support  the  family,  the  rule  is  frequently  departed  from.' 
The  guardians  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that  the  rule  is,  as  a  general  principle,  sound  ;  but  they  would 
remind  the  Board  that  the  exception  of  widows  would  of  itself  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  that  the  rule  is 
virtually  swallowed  up  thereby.  In  their  instructional  letter  on  the  relief  of  widows,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
have  warned  the  guardians  that  :  '  Relief  to  able-bodied  widows  is  liable  to  become  an  aid  to  wages,  and  that^ 
as  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men,  the  wages  are  commonly  reduced  in  consideration  of  the  allowance  from 
the  parish.'  But  the  guardians  see  no  escape  from  this  difficulty  under  the  present  system  of  supervision, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  workhouse  accommodation  for  over  20,000  widows  in  the  MetropoUs  and 
their  60,000  children,  and  the  guardians  are  equally  convinced  that  no  sta3  of  paid  officers,  however 
large,  would  afford  them  the  information  necessary  for  a  just  discrimination  in  every  individual  case. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  left  for  them  with  their  present  means  but  to  establish  a  sort  of  rough  standard 
of  relief,  and  they  have  adopted  that  recommended  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  subject  to 
occasional  modification,  viz. : — One  shilling  and  a  loaf  of  bread  per  week  for  every  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.  No  one  can  pretend  that  this  amount  is  of  itself  adequate  support.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  of 
fifty  widows,  twenty-six  admitted  to  have  earned  £4  12s.,  or  3s.  6d.  each  per  week.  The  rest  stated  that  they 
had  earned  nothing,  which,  if  true,  only  proves  that  they  were  partially  supported  by  charity,  friends,  or 
immoral  means.  We  have  thus  also  a  second  class  of  many  thousands  who  have  a  legitimate  claim  individually 
both  on  charity  and  rates. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in  respect  to  widows  that  it  seems  to  the  guardians  impossible  to  avoid  the  practice 
of  supplementing  insufficient  wages  by  relief. 

"  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  adult  pauperism  of  London  consists  of  persons  who  are  more  or  less 
incapacitated  by  chronic  diseases,  infirmity,  and  age.  In  this  union,  of  3,411  adult  paupers  relieved  last 
Mieek,  1,812  were  permanently  disabled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  one  district  282  individuals  of  this 
class  received  £26,  or  Is.  lOd.  each,  a  sum  quite  inadequate  for  their  entire  support.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  not  less  than  half  were  in  the  receipt  of  wages  averaging  2s.  each  per  week,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  other  half  eked  out  their  relief  by  '  working  '  on  the  public  in  a  more  or  less  objectionable  way.  The 
guardians  would  desire  to  ask  the  Poor  Law  Board  if  they  would  have  them  hold  aloof  from  giving  this  class 
relief,  and  offer  to  undertake  their  entire  maintenance  in  the  workhouse.  Were  such  a  course  pursued,  the 
guardians  would  fear  that  either  serious  scandals  would  arise  as  regards  the  poor,  or  insuperable  difl[iculties 
as  regards  the  rates. 

"  According  to  their  experience,  no  line  of  demarca+ion  can  be  drawn,  and  while  in  many  cases  i+  is  desir- 
able to  offer  the  aged  and  disabled  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse,  others  of  the  same  class  can  be  better  and 
more  economically  relieved  at  home  ;  in  fact,  the  question  is  again  reduced  to  one  of  discrimination  and  of 
co-operation  between  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  relief  of  every  individual  case. 

"  The  guardians,  however,  do  not  vdsh  to  disguise  the  truth.  They  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  means 
of  the  relief  afforded  to  the  outdoor  infirm  and  more  or  less  disabled  poor,  that  the  competition  in  the  lower 
forms  of  labour  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  wages  paid  for  it.  The  price  of  various  forms 
of  needlework  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  present  starvation  standard,  but  that  so  much  is  done  by  persons 
in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  A  pauper  of  middle  age,  unfit,  perhaps,  for  any  very  active  occupation, 
requires  to  sit  at  work  for  a  remuneration  which  rarely  exceeds  |d.  per  hour.  A  botching  shoemaker  ekes  out 
his  parish  relief  by  wages  which,  with  hard  work,  range  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  day.  A  needle-hand  the  same. 
A  slop  tailoress  and  renovator  only  a  little  more,  and  even  the  widow  who  goes  out  charing,  though  forced  to 
take  a  lovrer  and  lower  rate  of  wages,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  district,  is  only  enabled  to  do  so  under 
parish  help. 
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"  Nor  is  the  assistance  in  aid  of  wages  and  their  reduction  less  observable  in  other  ways,  which  the  guardians 
have  neither  power  nor  means  of  preventmg.  People  employed  in  season  work,  for  example,  are  continually, 
during  the  intervals  of  slackness,  supported  by  the  rates.  Men  who  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  are 
paupers  whom  the  guardians  are  bound  to  relieve  at  the  end  of  it.  And  the  industrious  ratepayers  are  taxed 
to  maintain  thousands,  who,  for  want  of  sobriety  and  thrift,  have  become  claimants  on  their  savings."* 

(2)  Report  hy  Mr.  Wodehouse. 

In  the  First  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (1871-72)  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  over  £3,500,000  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  spent  on  outdoor  relief.  The  Circular  dated  December  2nd, 
1871  (quoted  above,  p.  7)  which  drew  attention  to  this  great  and  growing  expenditure, 
arose  out  of  inquiries  conducted  about  this  time  by  a  number  of  inspectors  at  the  request 
of  the  Board.    Their  reports  contain  numerous  references  to  the  allowance  system. 

Mr.  E.  H.  "Wodehouse  made  an  elaborate  investigation  in  the  south-western  counties 
into  seventy  unions  chosen  because  of  the  light  they  were  likely  to  throw  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  out-relief.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  within  what  limits,  and  to  what  class 
of  cases,  relief  was  being  given  in  aid  of  earnings. 

"  Some  distinction,"  he  thought,  might  "  be  drawn  between  relief  given  in  aid  of  earnings  and  relief  given 

!in  aid  of  wages.  Eelief  in  aid  of  earnings  is  clearly  inseparable  from  any  system  of  out-relief.  Thus,  in  all 
xmions  relief  is  afforded  to  able-bodied  widows  with  children,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  such  relief  is  in  aid  of 
an  income  obtained  by  the  widow  by  washing,  charing,  or  other  similar  emplo5Tnent3.  So,  again,  in  almost 
!!  every  union  that  I  visited  relief  is  given  to  old  and  infirm  men,  who,  though  past  regular  work,  are  from  time 
to  time  employed  on  occasional  odd  jobs  of  various  sorts.  Relief  to  these  two  classes  of  paupers  may,  I  think, 
be  distmguished  from  that  system  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  was  so  generally  prevalent  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  Poor  Law.  Relief  in  aid  of  the  earnings  of  widows  and  aged  persons  is  relief  given  to 
supplement  an  income  derived  from  employment  obtained  at  irregular  intervals,  and  remimerated  at  a  variable 
j  rate,  whereas  the  relief  formerly  given  in  aid  of  wages  was  given  to  persons  who  were  in  regular  employment, 
and  were  paid  at  a  comparatively  fixed  rate.  Of  the  former  class  of  relief  it  may  at  least  be  said,  that  it  does 
not  tend  so  directly  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  as  the  latter,  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  an 
indirect  tendency  in  that  direction,  by  encouraging  the  employment  at  reduced  wages  of  old  and  infirm  men, 
i  and  in  some  cases  of  women  and  children,  upon  work  which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  able-bodied 
labourers.  A  class  of  cases  lying  halfway  between  the  two  that  I  have  mentioned  is  that  of  cripples, 
to  whom  some  employer  of  labour  may  have  given  constant  employment  at  a  rate  of  wages  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  their  infirmity  to  so  low  a  point,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply  for  parochial  assistance.  The 
simple  question  to  be  decided  m  each  case  of  this  nature  is,  what  portion  of  the  cripple's  maintenance  ought 
to  be  provided  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  employer,  and  what  portion  should  fall  upon  the  rates  ?  If  the  guar- 
dians are  not  careful  to  see  that  the  cripple  receives  an  amount  of  remuneration  fairly  proportionate  to  the 
■value  of  the  work,  which  he  is  able  to  perform,  any  relief  that  they  may  allow,  will  be  relief  in  aid  of  the 
■wages  of  the  employer,  who  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  In  most  of  the 
"Unions  which  I  visited,  the  answer  which  I  received  to  my  inquiries  upon  these  points  was,  that  although 
relief  was  granted  in  aid  of  the  earnings  of  widows  and  aged  persons,  yet  that  it  was  not  given,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  cases  of  cripples,  to  any  persons  who  were  in  regular  and  constant  employment.  In  some 
unions,  however,  the  line  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  between  relief  in  aid  of  earnings  and  relief  in  aid  of 
■wages,  was  clearly  overstepped.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  where  a  widower  has  a  large  family,  some  of  the  children 
are  taken  into  the  workhouse,  although  the  father  is  in  constant  work,  and  receiving  regular  wages."-j- 

(3)  Report  by  Mr.  CuLley. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  contains  reports  on  out- 
door relief  by  three  officials,  Mr.  George  Culley,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sendall,  and  Mr.  Henry  Longley. 
Mr.  Culley  investigated  fourteen  selected  unions  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  York,  comprising  agricultural,  mining,  and  urban  districts.  While  laying 
stress  on  the  effects  of  lax  administration  he  is  not  blind  to  the  influence  of  the  economic 
factors  at  work.  His  reference  to  the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  widow  with  more 
"than  one  child  also  sounds  a  note  unusual  among  the  "  strict  "  inspectors  of  the  day. 
The  population  of  the  fourteen  unions  was,  in  1871,  605,758.  The  total  number  of  paupers 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  during  the  first  week  of  March  1873,  was  16,238,  i.e.,  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  thirty- seven  of  the  population.  Out  of  the  total  of  16,238  paupers,  12,062  or 
about  three-fourths,  came  under  the  head  of  widows  and  children.  Of  the  remainder 
2,853  were  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  1,088  under  sixty  were  sick  or  disabled.  A 
closer  examination  of  the  Returns  showed  that  in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  seaport 
unions  where  high  wages  and  other  causes  induced  early  marriages  and  industrial  condi- 
tions induced  early  deaths,  the  number  of  dependent  children  was  high.  The  proportion 
of  children  to  widows  varied  "  from  '48  in  the  purely  agricultural  union  of  Bedale  to 
2"  20  in  the  manufacturing  and  ship-building  district  of  Jarrow."  These  extreme  cases 
had  about  the  same  rate  of  pauperism,  in  spite  of  a  much  stricter  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  latter  union.  "The  explanation,"  Mr.  Culley  thought,  "lay  in  the  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  children  which  the  guardians  of  the  Teesdale  Union  are  called 

*  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  pp.  17-21. 
t  First  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1871-2,  pp.  98,  99. 
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upon  to  support."  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  if  "  a  national  system  of  insurance  for 
sickness,  accident,  and  death  could  be  devised,  out-relief  might  gradually  cease."  A 
further  explanation  of  variations  in  pauperism  was  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  centralisa- 
tion of  manufacturing  industries  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  rural  areas,  "  The 
agricultural  unions  have,  in  fact,  been  pouring  out  their  strength,  in  the  shape  of  young 
and  middle-aged  men,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  unions,  retaining,, 
to  swell  their  own  rate  of  pauperism,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  weak  and  old  than 
would  be  found  in  the  unions  which  they  have  been  feeding  with  active  labour."  Hence, 
at  the  time  of  his  inquiry,  "16  per  cent,  of  the  outdoor  paupers  of  Glendale  Union  were 
non-resident,  while  in  Newcastle  the  percentage  was  something  over  two."  Reverting  to 
the  large  class  of  widows  with  children  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  earnings  of  able-bodied  women  vary  very  much  throughout  the  district,  but  I  know  of  no  uniort 
in  which  an  able-bodied  woman  cannot,  at  least  in  summer,  support  one  child.  The  guardians  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  unions  in  the  north  of  your  district  know  well  in  how  many  cases  unmarried  women  support  more 
than  one  child,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  use  this  knowledge  in  dealing  with  able-bodied  widows. 

"  As  to  the  policy  in  cases  of  able-bodied  widows  with  more  than  one  child,  of  leaving  the  widow  one 
to  support  and  taking  the  remainder  into  the  workhouse,  I  confess  I  have  grave  doubt.  Such  a  course  seems 
to  me  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  justifiable  only  where  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  character  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  a  liberal  system  of  relief  to  widows  with  children  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  improvident  marriages,  but  as  long  as  out-relief  is  given,  or  until  I  am  satisfied  that  an 
ordinary  working  man  not  only  has  the  means,  but  also  a  safe  opportunity  of  investing  those  means  to  provide 
for  his  family  in  case  of  his  early  death,  so  long,  I  think,  I  shall  remain  of  opinion  that  guardians,  after  having 
satisfied  themselves  with  regard  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  mother,  do  well  to  grant  out-relief  liberally 
in  the  case  of  fatherless  children.  .  .  .  Cases  of  relief  given  in  aid  of  small  earnings  are,  of  course,  frequent- 
enough,  but  the  migratory  and  more  independent  spirit  of  the  northern  labourers  does  not  hold  out  much 
temptation  to  guardians  to  give  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  at  any  rate  m  the  wholesale  manner  I  remember  to  have 
seen  it  done  in  the  South  Midland  district."* 

(4)  Report  hy  Mr.  Longley. 

We  saw  that  the  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871  (c/.  above  p.  7)  had  gone  as  far 
as  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  "  desirable  "  where  there  was  more  than  one  child,  "  to 
take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse  in  preference  to  giving  outdoor  relief.'* 
In  a  conference  of  guardians  convened  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Corbett,  inspector  for 
the  Metropolis,  to  discuss  this  Circular,  the  rule  had  been  laid  down  that  widows  having 
less  than  two  children  should  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  practice  some 
unions  extended  the  limit  to  "  less  than  three  children."  The  whole  question  was  fully 
discussed  in  a  comprehensive  Report  on  "  Outdoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis  "  by  Mr. 
Longley,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Corbett  in  March,  1872,|  Mr.  Longley  was  a  decided 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  workhouse  system.  "  It  has  not  as  yet  been  found  that  the 
special  conditions  of  locality,  trade,  season,  weather,  or  population  interfere  with  its 
universal  applicability."  But  in  the  case  of  widows  he  thought  that,  before  its  adoption,, 
full  and  timely  notice  should  be  given.  "  The  more  complete  organisation  of  charity 
.  .  .  and  the  gradual  education  of  the  poor  to,  what  may  be  termed,  a  modified  reliance 
on  Poor  Law  relief,  must .  .  .  precede  the  extensive  changes  which  a  complete  recognition 
[of  the  workhouse  test]  will  involve."  Mr.  Longley's  examination  of  the  problem  o£ 
relieving  widows  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  from  his  standpoint ;  we  must,  therefore, 
permit  ourselves  a  somewhat  lengthy  summary  of  his  views. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  widows  and  their  dependent  children  constituted 
one-third  of  the  total  out-door  pauperism  of  London,  and  57  per  cent,  of  so  much  of  that 
pauperism  as  was  caused  otherwise  than  by  age  and  permanent  infirmity.  The  number 
of  able-bodied  widows  without  dependent  children  included  in  these  figures  was  insignifi- 
cant. The  general  sympathy  for  widows  had  suggested  a  lax  administration  of  relief  to 
them,  and  guardians  allowed  the  individual  interests  of  the  applicant  to  outweigh  public, 
considerations.  Out-relief  to  widows  was  doubly  mischievous  ;  it  tended  to  discourage 
provident  habits  and  to  relax  efforts  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood.  Former  laxity 
of  administration  had  led  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  a  widow  had  a  right  to  "  parish 
pay  "  almost  independently  of  her  circumstances.  There  was  further  a  special  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  circumstances  of  widows  r — 

"  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  widows  (the  only  class  now  under  consideration),, 
out-relief  is  almost  invariably  given  directly  and  avowedly  in  aid  of  wages  or  earnings.  ...  In  London,  as  in. 
all  large  towns,  there  is  a  distinct  demand  for  female  labour,  which  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  ill-remunerated, 
but  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  would  be  better  remunerated  if  the  operation  of  the  general  principles- 

*  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873-4,  p.  74. 

t  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873-4,  pp.  136-207.  Mr.  Longley's  Report  i» 
dated  November  7th,  1873. 
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■which  regulate  the  price  of  this,  as  of  all  other  labour,  were  not  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  a  special  class, 
who  are  known  to  be  able  to  sell  their  labour  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  the  independent  labourer 
can  afford  to  work." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  example  which  had  come  under  the  inspector's  personal 
notice.  An  application  for  the  renewal  of  out-relief  to  the  amount  of  5s.  6d.  per  week 
was  made  by  an  able-bodied  widow  of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  having  four 
children  dependent  on  her,  and  whose  income  was,  truly  as  it  turned  out,  stated  to  be 
weekly  wages  of  lis.  received  as  an  agent  of  a  benevolent  society  "  "  whose  scheme  of 
operations,  it  is  material  to  state,  distinctly  excludes  all  assistance  to  the  poor  by  way  of 
almsgiving  ;  its  object  being  rather,  to  encourage  the  poor  to  help  themselves  by  thrift 
and  forethought."  The  inspector  reported  the  case  to  the  managers  of  the  society, 
thinking  it  unlikely  that  they  "  would  knowingly  employ  a  pauper  as  their  agent  among 
the  poor."  The  principal  manager — a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  poor  and  free  "  from  any  suspicion  of  sympathy  "  with  the  view  which  confounds 
Poor  Law  relief  with  charity — replied  as  follows  [extracts  only]  : — 

"  First,  you  must  understand  that  all  I  say  is  based  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  poor  (and, 
indeed,  by  ourselves),  between  a  person  receiving  parish  allowance  for  themselves  (on  whatever  ground), 
and  a  woman,  who,  while  supporting  herself  and  one  or  two  children  by  her  own  honest  hard  work,  receives  an 
allowance  for  the  one  or  two  more  it  is  impossible  any  work  she  is  capable  of  can  maintain.  I  suppose  they 
are  both  '  paupers  '  in  the  eye  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  the  latter  class  are  not  so  in  other  people's. 

"  Now  as  to  the  Poor  Law  allowance  lowering  the  rate  of  wages.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  con- 
clusive that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  female  labour  could  (or  ought)  to  keep  the  rate  of  women's 
earnings  to  the  artificial  level  which  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  woman  and  three  or  four  children.  Quite 
fair  and  sufficient  wages  for  a  woman  will  not  do  this,  and,  of  course,  no  employer  can  be  expected  to  give  mora 
than  such.  The  difficulty  must  be  met  in  some  other  way.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  the  case  of  the  man  and  woman  is  essentially  different.  The  man  may  in  theory  be  expected  and  required 
to  maintain  his  family,  but  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the  woman  should  be  able  to  do  so  without 
him.  Neither  her  power  nor  the  nature  of  her  work  make  it  possible  ;  and  when  she  is  left  alone  with  a  family 
her  position  must  be  considered  theoretically  an  anomalous  one,  however  practically  common  it  may 
unhappily  be.  I  find  some  of  the  Charity  Organisation  people  are  beginning  to  see  this  so  clearly  that  they 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  bold  system  of  liberal  allowances  (from  private  charity),  to  widows  with 
children,  as  a  rule  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this,  if  accepted  as  a  general  system,  would  be  in  danger  of 
encouraging  unthrift  and  carelessness  of  the  future  in  the  men  ;  the  idea,  however,  shows  how  strongly  they 
feel  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  by  diminishing  and  postponing  the  earnings  of  the 
children  themselves  will,  of  course,  increase  it. 

"  For  the  present  moment,  the  system  which  we  understand  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  of 
expecting  a  woman  to  earn  her  own,  and  one  or  two  (I  am  not  sure  which  it  is),  children's  maintenance,  and 
if  she  does,  giving  her  an  allowance  for  each  above  that  number,  seems  to  me  a  tolerable  practical  expedient, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (amongst  others)  of  not  always  being  done  on  such  a  scale  as  really  to  keep  the 
extra  children,  and  so  leaving  a  margin  of  temptation  to  begging,  or  if  it  does  give  enough,  of  being  then  used 
to  half  feed  all.  ' 

This  letter  introduced  considerations  which  were  usually  left  out  of  official  discussions 
of  the  allowance  system.  Mr.  Longley,  though  anything  but  convinced  by  them,  admitted 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  "  more  temperate,  frank,  exhaustive,  and  impartial  state- 
ment "  of  the  claims  of  widows  to  out-relief.  But  the  argument  of  the  letter  appeared 
to  him  to  proceed  upon  two  unsound  assumptions.  First,  it  assumed  that  the  widow 
is  to  remain  in  the  labour  market  and  to  receive  out-relief  in  aid  of  wages  ;  secondly,  it 
ignored  the  principle  that  a  community  which  undertakes  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  all 
comers  is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  form  which  that  relief  shall  take.  Even  assuming, 
which  he  said  he  could  not  do,  that  a  widow  is  necessarily  incompetent,  as  the  letter 
suggested,  to  maintain  her  family  by  her  independent  exertions,  the  fact  of  her  widow- 
hood did  not  entitle  her  to  receive  relief  in  a  form  which  was  prejudicial  alike  to  the 
recipient  and  to  the  community  : — • 

*'  As  regards  the  effect  upon  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the  presence  in  the  labour  market  of  a  class  of 
competitors  who  are  specially  subsidised  by  Poor  Law  relief,  no  argument  which  has,  within  my  knowledge,- 
been  used  in  opposition  to  relief  in  aid  of  wages  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  exclusive  cause  o£ 
the  inadequacy  of  the  general  rate  of  wages  paid  for  female  labour.  That  the  grant  of  this  form  of  relief  to 
7,000  persons  contributes  sensibly  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  in  some  branches  of  female  laboiir  in  London, 
is  matter  capable  of  a  proof  which  approaches  to  demonstration  ,  ,  .  those  departments  of  female  labour 
with  which  the  upper  classes  most  commonly  come  into  contact,  are  those  which  are  least  affected  in  this 
manner,  a  circimistance  which  may,  perhaps,  account  for  some  of  the  misapprehension  on  this  point  which 
generally  prevails.  It  is,  it  seems,  conceded  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter,  that  a  widow  may  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  maintain  herself  and  one  or  two  children,  so  that  the  practical  question  at  issue  is,  how  ife 
is  desirable  to  deal  with  widows  with  large  families  who  apply  for  relief.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  present 
system  of  relief  to  widows  of  this  class  has  largely  contributed  to  deter  them  from  making  the  special  exertions 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families,  which  their  unfortunate  condition  calls  for,  I  must  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  their  position  is  to  be  treated  by  the  dispensers  of  Poor  Law  relief  as  anomalous,  even  in 
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theory  ;  and  this,  because  the  condition  of  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  however  deplorable  it  undoubtedly  is, 
is  one  of  the  ordinary  contingencies  of  human  circumstances,  which  may,  in  some  degree  or  other,  be  provided 
against,  equally  with  sickness,  or  accident,  or  other  bereavement.  The  difference  between  these  contingencies 
seems  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  widow's  condition  is  specially  hopeless 
and  forlorn,  yet,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  of  the  wife  of  a  working  man  disabled  by  hngering  illness,  and 
who  is  prevented  by  the  need  for  her  constant  attendance  upon  him,  from  exerting  herself  to  support  their 
family,  is  still  more  helpless  than  that  of  a  widow." 

The  position  here  taken  up — that  widowhood  was  a  contingency  which  might  be 
provided  against  by  the  poorer  class — was  characteristic  of  the  official  attitude  at  this 
period,  and  though  it  was  not  fully  translated  into  statutory  regulations  it  was  impressed 
upon  the  guardians  in  various  ways  and  recognised  by  a  Board  here  and  there.    It  marks 
the  furthest  extension  of  "  the  principles  of  1834  "  to  widows. 

Mr.  Longley  proceeded  to  support  his  contention  by  showing  that  some  widows  of  the 
poorer  class  did  in  fact  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  independently  of  Poor  Law 
relief  and  that  when  relief  had  been  refused  to  those  who  had  applied  for  it  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  had,  under  pressure,  found  it  possible  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood. 
In  the  stricter  unions  indoor  relief  had  been  offered  to  five  special  classes  of  widows  : — 

(1)  "  Widows  in  receipt  of  regular  weekly  wages.  In  this  case  the  inter- 
ference with  the  labour  market  occasioned  by  out-relief,  is  more  distinct  and 
prominent  than  where  the  widow's  income  is  made  up  of  intermittent  earnings. 

'  •■  (2)  "  Widows  whose  earnings  are  distinctly  below  the  market  value  of  their 
'  labour,  or  who  are  considered  to  withhold  from  the  guardians  information  as 

to  their  income. 

(3)  "  Widows  of  bad  character,  or  whose  home  is  insufficient  for  their  wants, 
or  is  improperly  kept.  . 

'  (4)  Widows  who  had  been  offered  work  for  themselves  and  their  families  in 

-the  manufacturing  districts.  .  .  .  "Much  reluctance  to  emigrate  to  the  North 
has  been  evinced  by  many  of  these  women,  who  have,  nevertheless,  refused 
indoor  relief,  and  are  now  maintaining  themselves  and  their  children." 

(5)  Widows  who  had  been  offered  employment  as  charwomen  in  workhouses 
and  infirmaries  at  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

Reverting  to  the  example  of  the  pauper  agent  of  the  benevolent  society  the  inspector 
went  on  to  urge  that  the  withdrawal  of  out-relief  would  have  the  salutary  effect  of  putting 
pressure  on  employers  and  distributors  of  charity.  If  these  failed  then  the  widow  must 
accept  indoor  relief. 

"  It  is  evident  that  in  a  union  in  which  the  law  is  strictly  administered,  outdoor  relief  would  have  been 
refused  to  the  widow  in  question,  on  the  primary  ground  that  she  was  in  receipt  of  regular  weekly  wages. 
It  is  obvious  that  one  consequence  of  this  might  be  that  her  employers,  finding  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  her  services  by  her  acceptance  of  indoor  relief,  would  raise  her  wages,  if  not  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  her  present  wages  and  her  relief,  at  least  to  such  an  amount  as  to  induce  her  to  refrain  from  accepting  indoor 
relief.  The  wages  which  this  woman  received  are  those  which  are  commonly  given  to  their  female  agents  by 
the  society  in  question,  and  it  may  be  that  its  managers  would  prefer  to  lose  her  services  rather  than  to  break 
through  a  settled  rule  of  remuneration.  But  service  of  this  very  special  kind  is  difficult  to  secure,  and  if 
the  woman  bore,  as  in  this  case  she  did,  a  good  character,  and  was  well  fitted  for  her  work,  a  rise  in  her  wages, 
if  it  were  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  her  to  maintain  herself,  would,  not  improbably,  be  the 
result  of  the  offer  of  indoor  relief.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  mere  speculation,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sort  of  pressure  upon  employers  which  is  here  suggested,  is  unfortunately  so  uncommon  that  no  argument  from 
experience  can  be  used  in  regard  to  it." 

"  An  alternative,  and  at  least  an  equally  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  would  be  that  the  wages  of  this 
widow  would  be  supplemented  so  far,  and  for  so  long,  as  might  be  needed  by  private  charity.  The  widow, 
in  this  case,  being  of  good  character,  and  engaged  in  work  which  brings  her  necessarily  into  contact  with  the 
distributors  of  charity,  would  be  specially  likely  to  receive  assistance  of  this  kind.  In  this  case  the  givera 
of  charity  would  be  subjected,  by  the  action  of  the  guardians,  to  what  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
pressure,  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  employers  in  the  former  case." 

These  two  paragraphs  are  significant  and  their  implications  important.  The  woman 
was  being  paid  the  current  rate  of  wages  ;  they  were  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  her 
family  ;  they  were  unHkely  to  rise  much,  if  at  all ;  and  a  probable  result  of  the  refusal_  of 
out-relief  would  be  that  she  would  receive  lis.  wages  from  the  Benevolent  Society  which 
employed  her  and  5s.  6d.  charity  from  a  similar  society  or  some  private  individual.  Whether 
this  latter  arrangement  would  also  have  the  evil  effects  of  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages—the 
abuse  to  be  remedied— is  not  discussed.    Failing  a  rise  in  wages  or  charitable  help,  '  the 
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widow  must  accept  indoor  relief,"  a  fate  not  without  its  attractions.  "  The  condition  of 
her  children  is  at  once  vastly  improved,  they  receive  an  education  superior  to  that  of  the 
children  of  most  of  the  independent  poor,  and  they  are  rescued  from  the  dangers,  both 
moral  and  physical,  to  which  the  children  of  a  widow,  even  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
character,  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in  struggling  to  maintain  her  family  by  her  labour, 
are  necessarily  exposed."  It  was  desirable  that  the  individual  "  should  thus  suffer," 
rather  than  that  the  independence  and  thrift  of  the  poor  generally  should  be  threatened. 
Further,  "  the  suggestion  that  a  man  in  receipt  of  regular  weekly  wages  may  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  secure  his  widow  (if  able  to  work  for  her  living),  against  dependence  upon 
Poor  Law  relief,  is  not  so  impracticable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear."  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  "  of  so  many  of  her  children  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  the  number,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  may  be  agreed  upon  as  that  which  she 
shall  maintain  by  her  own  exertions.  The  cost  of  making  provision  for  this  special  con- 
tingency need  not,  it  would  seem,  press  unduly  upon  the  husband,  while  the  general 
adoption  of  the  more  stringent  rule  of  relief  to  widows,  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  encourage 
him  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice."  But  Mr.  Longley  was  not  prepared  to  suggest 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  positive  interference  of  the  Central  Board  by  Order  on  these 
optimistic  lines.  The  poor  and  the  public  generally  would  need  to  be  prepared  for  the 
change  by  the  example  of  the  successful  adoption  of  sound  principles  by  the  more  active 
boards  of  guardians.  In  bringing  about  the  change,  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place,  Mr. 
Longley's  Report  undoubtedly  had  great  influence.  The  number  of  widows  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st,  1873,  was  53,502.  By  January  1st, 
1894  they  had  fallen  to  38,599.  The  average  number  of  children  to  each  widow  had  risen 
in  the  same  period  from  2' 6  to  nearly  3.* 

(5)  Views  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B. 

The  view  of  out-relief  represented  in  the  above  extracts  continued  for  some  years 
after  1873  to  be  pressed  upon  the  guardians  by  the  inspectors,  with  the  result,  which  we 
have  just  noted,  that  a  diminishing  number  of  widows,  and,  indeed,  of  women  of  all 
classes,  were  supported  by  the  rates.  Occasional  references  continued  to  be  made  in 
official  reports  f  to  the  evil  practice  of  subsidising  earnings,  but  as  they  only  repeat  the 
ideas  already  set  forth  above  we  need  not  re-produce  them  here.  An  exception  must, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  the  present  chief  general  inspector. 
He  has  more  than  once  dealt  with  the  allowance  system  in  a  somewhat  different  and 
quite  specific  fashion.  We  may  select  for  our  purpose  Mr.  Davy's  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  February  21st  and  22nd,  1893. J 

"  Q.  1717.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  amplify  that  (the  evils  of  inadequate  assistance)  a  little  ?— 
I  -amplify  it  in  this  way.  Half  a  crown  a  week  is  about  the  outside  relief  that  is  given  to  old  people.  Now, 
if  you  only  give  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  old  people,  supposing  that  they  pay  Is.  rent,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live 
upon.  Therefore,  they  must  either  be  living  with  their  relations,  in  which  case  I  have  nothing  to  say,  or  they 
receive  charity,  or  have  other  sources  of  income  which  are  unknown  to  the  guardians,  or  not  fully  known  to 
the  guardians.  That  is  bad  relief,  and  an  injustice  to  the  ratepayer.  Or,  thirdly,  they  are  starving,  which 
is  grossly  cruel ;  or,  fourthly,  they  are  earning  money,  and  if  they  are  earning  money,  for  every  penny  that 
they  earn,  by  even  casual  employment,  they  are  taking  precisely  the  same  sum  from  an  independent  poor 
person. 

"  Q.  1718.  Would  you  carry  your  condemnation  of  that  last  alternative  to  the  utmost  ?  Would  you 
say  that  a  poor  woman,  we  will  say,  who  has  become  a  widow  and  who  has  relief  from  the  parish,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  earn  something  by  washing  or  by  needlework  in  order  to  improve  her  condition  ? — The  more 
I  know  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  more  diffident  I  get  about  being  quite  certain  almost  about  anything,  but  the 
one  thing  I  am  certain  of  is  this,  that  anybody  who  gets  relief  from  the  poor  rate  should  not  be  allowed  to  • 
earn  anything,  never  mind  how  casual  the  earnings  may  be. 

"  Q.  1719.  They  should  be  compelled  to  sit  with  their  hands  before  them  ? — I  would  rather  they  sit  with 
their  hands  before  them  ;  I  would  rather  they  should  be  given  £1  per  week  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  than  that 
they  should  be  given  inadequate  relief,  which  forces  them  to  compete  with  the  independent  labourer.  I  think 
the  greatest  hardship  on  the  aged  poor  is  that  they  have  not  a  chance  alongside  of  the  subsidised  pauper. 
Labour  is  defrauded  of  her  just  due.  I  want  a  day's  charing  done  ;  that  charing  has  to  be  done  ;  there  is 
Is.  6d.  for  doing  it.  If  a  woman  whose  rent  is  paid  by  the  guardians  earns  that  Is.  6d.,  the  Is.  6d.  is  not 
there  to  pay  the  independent  poor  person  who  would  have  done  it. 

"  Q.  1753.  {Mr.  Davy.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  decrease  of  outdoor  relief  is  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  wages.  I  believe  that  outdoor  relief  given  to  people  capable  of  doing  any  work,  or  of  earning 
anything,  tends  to  decrease  wages. 

*  Cf.  Chance  :  The  Better  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  138.  We  are  indebted  to  this  work  for 
several  references. 

t  10th  Local  Government  Board,  p.  xvii.  ;  11th  Local  Government  Board,  p.  xxi. ;  20th  Local  Government 
Board,  pp.  255,  256  ;  21st  Local  Government  Board,  p.  Ixxi. 
i  Cd.  7684,  L  (1895.) 
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"  Q.  1754.  That  is  an  opinion  which  has  often  been  stated,  and  stated  as  likely  to  arise  by  anticipation  ; 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — If  this  inquiry  were  with  reference  to  the 
able-bodied  upon  regular  wages,  I  think  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  history  and  to  experience 
on  the  point.  With  reference  to  the  aged  poor  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  regular  wages,  but  only  of  casual 
earnings,  1  wish  to  insist  that  if  a  person  is  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and  has  his  or  her  rent  paid,  that 
person  is  kept  upon  the  labour  market,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  any  work  should  be  done,  any  casual  work, 
say,  a  day's  charing,  or  a  little  needlework,  or  a  little  nursing,  and  that  work  is  given  to  the  pauper  who  is 
subsidised  by  the  State,  some  other  independent  person  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  work." 

Mr.  Davy  has  repeated  these  views  and  urged  the  vital  importance  of  the  whole 
question  before  the  present  Commission.  He  also  dealt  with  it  in  his  Report  on  the 
Poplar  Union.* 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  whole  system  of  casual  labour  is  largely  based  on  the  outdoor  relief  received  by 
the  workers.  ...  If  no  outdoor  relief  were  given  it  seems  evident  that  the  employers  would  have  to  pay  more 
wages  and  give  more  regular  work.  It  might  be  worth  an  employer's  while  to  pay  the  heavy  rates  exacted 
in  Poplar,  because  in  return  there  is  maintained  out  of  those  rates  a  reserve  of  cheap  and  convenient  labour 
upon  which  he  could  draw  when  he  pleases.  It  seems  clear  that  the  giving  of  relief  not  only  perpetuates  the 
system  of  casual  labour,  but  tends  to  keep  wages  down.  It  must  be  remembered  that  relieving  officers  often 
experience  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  applicants  for  relief  are  casually  employed." 

(b).   Views  of  Poor  Law  Reformers. 

Discussions  of  the  allowance  system  carried  on  outside  the  official  reports  of  the 
inspectors  have  generally  been  based  on  those  Reports.  jWe  shall  therefore  refer  to 
only  one  or  two  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
point from  the  above,  or  who  introduce  considerations  not  already  brought  out  clearly. 

In  1871  Fawcett  published  a  work  on  Pawperism  :  its  Causes  and  Remedies.  It  is 
dominated  by  the  spectres  of  over-population  and  the  wages-fund,  and  strongly  favours  the 
restriction  of  out-relief.  It  also  contains  an  attack  on  the  newly-introduced  plan  of 
boarding-out  pauper  children,  and  a  prediction  of  the  awful  results  likely  to  follow  upon 
its  adoption.  Under  this  system  an  agricultural  labourer  would  receive  quite  as  much  for 
the  support  of  two  pauper  children  as  he  was  able  to  earn  by  hard  toil.  It  would  be  almost 
the  duty  of  men  earning  9s.  or  10s.  a  week  to  desert  their  children  for  the  children's  sake. 

"  Many  of  the  most  effective  prudential  checks  upon  population  will  be  removed,  for  if  parents  find  their 
children  in  the  slightest  degree  burdensome  to  them,  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  desert  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  children  will  be  as  well  cared  for  as  the  most 
anxious  parent  can  desire.  The  result  will  be  that  the  cost  of  pauperism  will  be  augmented,  and  population 
will  be  greatly  stimulated  ;  two  agencies  will  thus  be  brought  into  operation  which  will  still  further  depress 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He  would  have  to  contribute  a  greater  amount  to  the  rates,  and  the  additional 
rates  would  prejudicially  affect  the  industry  from  which  he  earns  his  livelihood.  Then,  again,  if  population  were 
stimulated  all  the  circumstances  which  are  not  antagonistic  to  his  welfare  would  work  with  intensified  force  ; 
the  labour  market  would  become  still  more  overstocked  than  it  is  now,  and  wages  would  decline.  The  increased 
number  that  would  have  to  be  fed  would  produce  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  he  would  consequently  find 
that  not  only  were  his  wages  reduced,  but  he  would  also  have  to  pay  more  for  every  article  that  he  might 
purchase."  t 

In  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Mr.  Gage  Gardiner 
dealt  with  the  effect  of  subsidised  earnings  on  poor  persons  who  paid  rates.  After  pointing 
out  that  guardians  try  to  prevent  out-relief  becoming  a  payment  in  aid  of  rent,  and  that 
they  often  acted  on  insufficient  information  when  assisting  applicants,  he  went  on  to 
urge  that  out-relief  had  the  drawback  "  even  in  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  aged  "  of 
supplementing  earnings. 

"  They  do  not  earn  regular  wages,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  pick  up  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  Well, 
there  are  many  poor  people  who,  indirectly,  of  course,  have  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  and  the  rates,  which 
these  poor  people  help  to  pay,  are  used  to  keep  an  old  person  in  such  a  positian  that  she  takes  part  of  the 
little  earnings  which  some  of  those  who  help  to  pay  the  rates  would  otherwise  secure.  It  is  another  thing  for 
a  charitable  person  to  help  a  man  ©r  woman  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  but  to  take  the  rates  compulsorily  from 
people,  and  to  use  them  to  enable  others  to  compete  with  those  who  pay  them,  cannot  be  sound,  either  in 
theory  or  practice."  J 

Before  the  same  Commission,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  explained  the  bearing  of  old- 
age  pensions  on  wages,  and  distinguished  the  effects  of  out-relief  to  some,  and  of  pensions 
to  all. 

*  Report  on  Poplar  Union,  Cd.  3240,  1906,  p.  9. 
t  Fawcett,  Pauperism,  p.  89. 

X  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Cd.  7684  (1)  (1895),  Q.  4072.  The  objectionable  effects  of  out- 
relief  through  the  rates  on  industry,  rent,  and  housing,  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward  in  Charity  Orgaci- 
sation  Society  Occasional  Papers,  1900,  p.  282. 
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"  Q.  10940.  {Lord  Ling  en.)  .  .  .  You  say  as  to  the  w.T,ge3  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  feel  any  lowering 
effect.  But  now  all  the  weight  of  official  evidence,  of  course,  is  that  outdoor  relief,  or  pension  of  any  sort, 
does  lower  wages  ;  and  in  Mr.  Davy's  evidence  he  gave  a  concrete  case,  which  is  rather  a  striking  one,  of  an 
old  lady  who  got  a  certain  number  of  shillings  a  week  for  managing  a  creche,  and  then  an  old  pauper  off  jrj 
to  do  that  duty  for  less,  and  the  first  woman  is  thrown  out  of  eraploymsnt.  Well,  of  course,  one  could  not 
take  a  single  instance  of  that  kind  as  warranting  a  general  conclusion,  but  still  it  is  a  concrete  case  of  what 
a  priori  is  extra  certain,  that  all  these  allowances  do  lower  wages,  and  I  do  not  find  in  your  pamphlet  anything 
in  regard  to  it,  except  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  fear  any  lowering  effect  ? — I  should  be  happy  to  try  to  giV3 
reasons.  The  concrete  example  to  which  you  have  referred  is,  to  my  mind,  convincing,  in  regard  to  allowances 
which  everyone  does  not  share.  In  that  case  it  was  a  pauper  who  did  receive  5s.  a  week  who  could  compete 
thus  advantageously  with  someone  else  who  did  not,  but  if  they  all  received  5s.  a  week  all  round,  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  have  no  effect,  but  it  would  evidently  have  an  entirely  different  effect,  and  a  very  much 
less  obnoxious  effect. 

"  Q.  10941.  {Lord  Aberdare.)  But  in  the  case  of  competition  of  a  person  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  receiving- 
relief  against  a  person  of  sixty-three  years  of  age  not  receiving  relief,  surely  the  person  of  sixty-five  years 
of  age  receiving  relief  would  be  able  to  take  lower  wages  than  the  person  of  sixty-three  years  of  age  not 
receiving  relief  ? — Yes. 

"  Q.  10943.  {Lord  Lingen.)  But  what  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  an  universal  5s.  would  not  be  included 
in  the  general  rate  of  wages  ;  that  everybody  would  receive  the  wages  that  he  was  receiving  before  plus  5s.  ; 
what  is  your  reason  for  that  conclusion  ? — I  do  not  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  so  ; 
I  think  that  it  would  not  affect  the  adult  wages.  The  instance  that  Lord  Aberdare  has  put,  comparing  sixty- 
three  with  sixty-five,  I  admit  there  on  the  border-line  it  would  have  an  effect.  I  do  not  say  it  would  have  no 
effect,  the  allowance  of  5s.,  but  my  point  is  that  it  would  have  very  little  effect.  The  effect  in  the  wages  of 
old  people  would  be  observable,  I  think,  in  such  cases  as  caretaking  places,  and  work  of  that  sort,  but  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  men  in  their  full  force,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  effect  on  the  wages  of 
those  men,  or  any  material  effect  on  the  wages  of  the  old  people."* 

Mr.  Mackay  in  his  "  History  of  the  Poor  Law  "f  differentiates  subsidies  according 
to  tlie  conditions  under  wliich  they  are  bestowed.  A  subsidy  which  the  "  free  "  labourer 
enjoys  exercises  "  a  totally  different  effect  "  upon  him  from  that  wrought  on  the 
"  pauper  "  labourer  by  State  relief.  "  Pauperism  is,  at  all  times,  a  hopeless  imprison- 
ment of  the  energy  of  the  labourer,"  while  the  condition  of  the  free  labourer,  even  when 
earning  low  wages,  contains  within  it  the  elements  which  will  secure  better  wages.  The 
most  disastrous  results  of  out-relief  spring  from  the  anticipatory  reliance  upon  it  which  it 
induces  in  the  community. 

"  The  idea  that  an  income  derived  from  a  source  other  than  wages  is  a  cause  of  low  wages  is  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  and  unwarranted  fallacies  which  ever  was  advanced.  Half  a  crown  a  week  given  as  a  Poor 
Law  allowance  is  not  iri  itself  a  cause  of  low  wages.  Half  a  crown  is  thirty  pence,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  rates  or  from  laboriously  gathered  savings.  Non  olet.  It  becomes  an  occasion  of  low  wages  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poor  Law  relief,  it  is  coupled  with  conditions  which,  though  not  all  of  them  explicitly  involved 
in  the  transaction,  yet  inevitably  follow  from  it.  Thus,  when  outdoor  relief  is  given  to  persons  who  continue 
to  earn  wages,  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  lowest  and  worse  paid  employments  is  increased.  If  such 
persons  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse,  the  congestion  of  the  labour  market  is  to  that  extent  relieved.  This, 
Mr.  Chadwick  always  argued,  was  the  policy  supported  by  the  precedent  of  the  friendly  societies,  which  pro- 
hibited their  members  in  receipt  of  sick  pay  from  earning  wages.  The  cause  of  low  wages  in  this  case  is  the 
presence  and  competition  of  the  pauper,  not  his  possession  of  a  Poor  Law  dole.  If,  however,  outdoor  paupers 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  as  unfortunately  they  frequently  are,  to  make  the  competition  for  work  which  a 
pauper  can  do  very  keen,  the  rate  of  payment  may  very  easily  be  reduced  below  a  bare  maintenance  for  the 
independent.  Everyone  who  has  experience  of  this  class  of  population  must  have  met  instances  where  pauper 
labour  has  been  given  a  preference  because  of  its  apparent  cheapness. 

"  This  we  conceive,  however,  is  not  the  most  potent  influence  exercised  by  the  Poor  Law  in  the  direction 
of  low  wages.  Under  the  old  law,  and  to  some  extent  still,  a  pauper  accepting  relief  is  confined  to  one  locality  ; 
he  is  bound  to  convince  his  patrons  of  his  incapacity  for  independence.  This  is  of  little  importance  when  the 
hour  of  his  pauperism  has  arrived.  Then  the  injury  has  already  been  done,  but  the  anticipation  of  the  parish 
allowance,  which  to  his  knowledge  his  neighbours  and  predecessors  have  received  as  a  matter  of  course,  ha3 
operated  like  a  narcotic  on  his  faculties  throughout  life,  and  prevented  him  from  learning  the  social  lessons  of 
his  environment.  It  is  this  atmosphere  of  incapacity,  immobility,  and  recklessness,  created  by  the  evil  tradition, 
of  many  generations,  which  is  the  cause  of  low  wages." 

Section  IV. — Lax  and  Strict  Unions.  ■  ~ '  ' 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  always  been  a  number  of  parishes  or 
unions  in  which  the  granting  of  out-relief  was  carefully  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Indeed,  the  main  principle  of  the  1834  Keport — the  restoration  of  the  pauper  to 
a  position  below  that  of  the  independent  labourer — was  adopted  from  the  experience 
of  a  few  notable  parishes  where  it  was  already  in  operation.  The  Keport  quotes  the 
examples  of  Bingham,  Cookham,  Hatfield,  Southwell,  Uley  and  other  places  where  a  policy 


*  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Cd.  7684.,pl.  (1895).  C/.  the  important  evidence  of  Profesror 
Marshall  before  the  sam:  Commission,    f  pp.  88-92. 
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of  depauperisation  had  been  carried  out  with  striking  results.  So  successful  had  these 
been  that,  writing  in  1822,  Mr.  George  Nicholls  of  Southwell,  as  he  was  then,  held  the 
opinion  that  any  immediate  alteration  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  unnecessary,  "  towards 
accomplishing  an  abatement  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  mode  of  administering 
them,"  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  country  at  large,  and  the  magistracy  in  particular, 
had  already  the  power  "  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  poor  rates  to  .  .  .  one-half  of  their 
present  amount."  *  He  cited  the  examples  of  Bingham  and  Southwell  in  proof  of  this. 
The  Commissioners  admitted  (p.  281)  that  these  depauperised  parishes  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  a  beneficial  administration  under  the  existing  law,  but  they  saw  then,  what 
has  become  increasingly  plain  since,  that  the  success  of  the  exceptional  parishes  was  due  to 
"  fortunate  accidents,"  to  use  their  own  phrase.  "  Those  instances  were  produced  by 
the  circumstances  of  there  being  found  within  each  of  those  parishes,  an  individual  of 
remarkable  firnmess  and  ability,  often  joined  with  a  strong  interest  in  good  administra- 
tion, great  influence  to  overcome  opposition,  and  leisure  to  establish  good  management. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  change  originated  with  the  clergymen,  or  some  of  the 
largest  owners  of  land  within  the  parish.  In  the  absence  of  these  fortunate  accidents  the 
example  has  not  been  followed. "f 

' '  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with  the  merits  of  the  policy  pursued  by  these  strict 
unions,  but  only  with  the  light  it  may  throw  on  the  question  of  supplementing  wages. 
The  change  from  a  lax  to  a  careful  administration  was,  in  some  cases,  carried  out  on 
so  large  a  scale  and  so  abruptly  that  a  direct  effect  on  the  level  of  wages  was  perceptible. 
We  shall  here  bring  together  such  evidence  of  this  as  we  have  come  across,  without  pre- 
tending that  it  is  exhaustive,  and  shall  reserve  consideration  of  it  till  later. 

p  The  1834  Report  shows  that  the  policy  of  making  the  parish  the  hardest  taskmaster 
and  the  worst  paymaster  had  favourably  affected  wages  in  the  few  places  where  it  had 
been  tried.  At  White  Waltham  wages  were  "  rather  better  "  ;  at  Cookham  they  were 
"  improved  "  ;  at  Hatfield  they  were  higher  than  in  neighbouring  parishes  where  the 
system  had  not  been  adopted  ;  at  Bingham,  Southwell,  and  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham,  there 
had  been  a  "  striking  improvement."  A  very  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  ap- 
parently sufficed  to  divert  paupers  into  private  employment.  At  Ilfracombe  where  the 
farmers  paid  Is.  4d.  per  diem,  with  an  allowance  for  beer  or  cider,  the  parish  offer  of 
Is.  2d.  attracted  not  a  single  able-bodied  applicant.  Pauperised  parishes  were  subject 
to  mischievous  wage  fluctuations,  whereas  in  Thurgarton,  for  example,  where  for  forty 
years  there  had  been  no  partial  relief,  wages  remained  steady  in  money  and  advanced 
when  estimated  in  kind.  The  conversion  of  the  pauper  into  an  independent  labourer 
producing  his  own  subsistence  enabled  the  money  once  paid  in  rates  to  be  paid  henceforth 
in  wages.  The  Commissioners  narrate  the  sequence  with  precision  :' — First,  the  labourer 
becomes  more  steady  and  diligent ;  next,  the  more  efficient  labour  makes  the  return 
to  the  farmer's  capital  larger,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  fund  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  enables  and  induces  the  capitalist  to  give  better  wages  (p.  239).  Similar 
effects  were  traceable  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  same  methods  had  been  tried  in  manu- 
facturing districts.  Nor  did  the  elevation  of  an  isolated  parish  drive  out  an  army  of 
ex-paupers  to  depress  the  surrounding  ones.  The  law  of  settlement  checked  this ;  so  did 
the  general  understanding  that  "  each  parish  shall  employ  its  own  poor,"  and  the  settled 
labourers  would  oppose  the  coming  of  competitors.  But  there  was  little  motive  for 
migrating,  for,  after  the  change  from  lax  relief,  the  ex-paupers  found  the  best  terms  in  their 
own  parishes  (pp.  234,  236). 

*  Mackay,  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  51. 

f  These  sentences  hold  good,  without  change,  for  the  post-1834  examples  of  strict  administration.  Their 
success  has  depended  on  the  incalculable  appearance  of  powerful  personalities.  The  moral  improvement 
said  to  coincide  with  falling  pauper  statistics  is  often  rather  illusory.  When  the  strong  chairmen  are  with- 
drawn, or  when  the  franchise  is  extended,  reaction  sets  in  and  out-relief  rises  ;  or,  when  alternative  forms 
of  public  relief  {e.g.,  distress  committees)  are  made  available,  the  "  de-pauperised  "  rush  eagerly  to  these 
(c/.,  e.g.,  the  recent  history  of  Stepney,  Faversham,  Bridgend).  To  the  argument  that  the  strict  principles 
could  be  applied  with  success  all  over  the  country,  regardless  of  economic  conditions,  and  out-relief  be  abolished, 
it  must,  therefore,  be  replied  : — (1)  That  there  are  not  enough  powerful  personalities  to  go  round.  Poor  Law 
administration  and  industrial  organisation  are  in  this  respect  analogous.  If  we  could  place  Cadburys  at  the 
head  of  all  the  jam,  tea,  match,  rope  and  rag  factories,  at  the  head  of  the  "  sweated  "  industries,  and  in  control 
of  dock  labour,  we  might  dispense  with  a  Poor  Law  altogether.  (2)  That  State  relief  in  the  most  capable  hands 
can  be  made  quite  as  efficient  as  private  charity,  if  not  more  so  ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  private  employ- 
ment in  Bournvilles  will  be  equal  to  the  best  State  employment  of  the  same  grade.  (3)  That  we  must  not 
confuse  legal  pauperism  with  the  state  of  being  pauperised.  (4)  That  more  real  progress  is  made  when  people 
govern  themselves,  e.g.,  it  is  not  seldom  found  that  "  labour  "  members  who,  in  a  spirit  of  reaction,  begin  by 
granting  relief  indiscriminately,  learn  to  moderate  their  policy  when  confronted  with  its  evil  results. 
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Affcer  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  discontinuance  of  out-relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
the  conversion  of  rates  into  wages  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  surplus  population 
were  effected  in  various  ways.  Working  capacity  was  stimulated  ;  some  who  had  been 
partially  or  wholly  dependent  became  self-supporting ;  some  spent  their  earnings  more 
wisely ;  some  were  moved  to  manufacturing  districts  where  employment  for  women 
and  children,  if  not  for  men,  was  plentiful ;  others  were  emigrated  to  British  Colonies. 
But  the  change  could  hardly  have  been  quite  as  abrupt  and  complete  as  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners imply.    Thus,  Mr.  Mackay  quotes  one  of  them  as  writing  : — 

"  To  one  accustomed  to  make  observations  formerly,  an  almost  magical  change  of  system  is  perceptible  ; 
the  lazy  groups  of  paupers  who  heretofore  infested  the  highways,  or  thronged  the  gravel-pits,  have  totally 
disappeared  ;  one  nowhere  now  meets  the  indolent,  tattered,  parish  bird,  who,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  with  insolence 
and  suspicion  in  his  eye,  made  it  a  practice,  either  by  word  or  gesture,  to  insult  every  respectable  person  who 
passed  him ;  but  in  his  place  the  independent  labourer  is  employed  on  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  roads." 

There  is  probably  some  '  artistic  colouring  '  here.  Men  long  demoralised  by  a  per- 
nicious system,  whose  social  and  intellectuil  condition,  from  neglected  education,  was 
such  that  the  wretched  wages  they  enjoyed  are  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  "  rather  in 
advance  of  their  capacity  to  apply  them  than  below  it  " — such  men  were  unlikely  to 
exchange,  with  magical  suddenness,  their  insolent  idleness  for  industrious  respectability. 
And  it  is  an  optimistic  view  to  say,  as  Mr.  Mackay  does,  that  "  almost  in  the  first  year 
the  whole  so-called  surplus  population  was  absorbed."  *  This  statement  may  usefully 
be  qualified  by  the  following  account  of  the  process  of  absorption  in  the  period  of  transition. 

"  Even  after  the  Act  of  1834  had  abolished  the  allowance  system,  the  roundsman  system  and  the  labour 
rate  system,  the  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  old  Poor  Law  still  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  A  Report  of  183-9 
says  that  various  contrivances  had  enabled  the  predominant  interest  in  each  locality  to  contribute  to  a  common 
fund  from  which  they  did  not  derive  an  equal  benefit.  Very  commonly,  however,  the  farmers  themselves 
in  the  'forties,  gave  partial  work  to  men,  for  whom  they  had  no  real  need,  and  kept  up  a  surplus  supply  of 
labour  at  low  wages,  simply  to  keep  the  men  ofi  the  rates.  It  is  definitely  stated  in  the  Report  on  the  Bujdens 
on  Land  in  1846  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  poor  rate  the  farmers  in  many  parishes  employ  more  hands  than 
the  economical  working  of  the  land  requires.  Farmers  on  large  holdings  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee 
that  they  found  it  cheaper  to  give  some  employment  on  the  land  rather  than  leave  the  families  of  the  men 
to  come  on  the  rates.  Consequently,  preference  was  given  to  the  men  with  large  families,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  some  work  was  got  out  of  the  children,  but  mainlyon  account  of  the  saving  to  the  rates.  In  the  same 
way,  some  of  the  farmers  refrained  from  using  new  labour-saving  machinery,  and  threshing  with  the  flail 
was  continued  simply  to  give  employment.  We  alr-o  read  that  this  employment  of  surplus  labour  was,  in 
part,  regarded  as  an  insurance  against  rick-burning,  at  that  time  the  popular  method  of  forcible  persuasion. 
Caird  describes  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  English  agriculture  of  1850-1.  In  some  districts,  he  says, 
the  farmers  divided  up  the  surplus  labour.  In  Wiltshire,  in  which  the  wages  have  always  been  very  low, 
Caird  says  that  both  farmers  and  labourers  suffered  from  the  over-supply  of  labour.  The  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  more  men  than  his  present  mode  of  operations  required,  and  to  save  himself  he  paid  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  than  was  sufficient  to  give  the  physical  power  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  fair  day's  work. 
We  have,  in  fact,  an  illustration  of  the  opposite  principle  to  that  now  known  as  the  economy  of  high  wages. 
Partly  under  social  pressure,  and  to  avoid  the  losses  by  poor  rates,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
economy  of  low  wages.  Even  down  to  our  own  times,  we  find  it  was  quite  common  for  farmers  to  employ 
men  to  an  extreme  old  age  rather  than  that  they  should  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  labour  Was  considered  to 
have  a  certain  claim  on  the  land  for  employment.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  recognition  of  this 
claim  was  of  advantage  to  labour,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  general  level  of  earnings."f  , 

These  evils  were  closely  connected  with  the  law«  of  settlement.  In  estimating  the 
immediate  influence  on  the  labour  market  of  the  changes  wrought  in  1834  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  these  laws,  condemned,  it  is  true,  in  the  Report  and  modified  by  the  Act 
of  that  year,  remained  essentially  unreformed  until  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  of  1865 
and  the  Divided  Parishes  Act  of  1876.  These  laws,  which  had  converted  parishes  into 
"  the  gaols  of  their  own  poor  people  and  fortresses  against  all  others,"  which  had  led  to 
the  abuses  of  the  open  and  close  villages,  the  demolition  of  cottages,  the  raising  of  rents 
and  the  hiring  of  labourers  for  short  uncertain  periods,  continued  to  hinder  the  free  cir- 
culation of  labour,  and  to  check  the  fixation  of  wages  about  a  normal  level  long  after  1834. 
Public  attention  had  repeatedly  been  drawn  to  these  evils,  but  the  Poor  Law  Board 
"  pursued  a  Fabian  policy  of  continuous  delay."  J    A  surplus  population  in  one  place 

*  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  229. 

f  Nicholson,  Rents,  Wages  and  Profits  in  Agriculture  (1906),  pp.  104-106.  Cf.  Pashley,  Pauperism  and 
Poor  Laws  (1852),  p.  304  :  "  The  selection  of  labourers  for  employment  during  the  ^\inter,  is  very  generally 
made  in  parishes,  at  all  events  in  the  pauperised  agricultural  district,  with  a  mere  view  of  keeping  down  the 
poor  rate,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  character  and  skill  of  the  candidates  for  work.  A  single  man  of  im- 
blemished  reputation,  an  excellent  workman,  is  certainly  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  (especially 
if  he  should  have  saved  as  much  as  will  maintain  him  for  two  or  three  months)  ;  and  the  ill-conducted  drunken 
spendthrift,  who  has  a  wife  and  family,  as  certainly  will  have  employment  given  him,  in  order  to  save  the 
parish  from  a  heavy  weekly  charge  for  so  many  mouths  in  the  union  house." 

J  Pashley,  op.  cU.,  p.  308. 
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existed  alongside  a  scarcity  of  labourers  in  another,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  away ;  farmers 
frequenting  the  same  market  paid  wages  differing  50  per  cent.  "  for  equally  good  work- 
men, and  whilst  the  employer  in  one  district  was  heavily  burdened  with  poor  rate  the 
employer  m  the  other  escaped  with  the  support  of  a  few  aged  and  infirm  persons  An 
inspector  who  had  been  officially  engaged  in  the  inquiry  of  1834  compared  the  conditions 
then  with  those  which  he  found  when  reporting  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1850. 

"  Amongst  the  effects  of  the  present  system  of  settlement,  I  detect  the  existence  of  every  one  of  those 
evils  which  were  attributed  by  the  English  Poor  Law  Inquiry  in  1834  to  the  then  mode  of  administration 
under  the  old  parochial  management.  As  the  secretary  to  that  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  details  were  so 
deeply  stamped  on  my  memory,  that  their  presence  and  similitude  instantly  attracted  my  attention.  I  am 
certam  that  all  those  evils,  and  in  more  than  their  pristine  vigour,  will  in  a  few  years  burst  forth,  unless  the 
Jaws  of  settlement  are  placed  upon  a  sound  principle ;  for  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  mal-ad- 
mmistration  of  relief  which  was  corrected  in  1834,  was  only  the  most  glaring  effect  of  the  disease,  but  not  the 
disease  itself.  The  disease  lay  in  the  settlement  laws  ;  and  so  far  from  having  been  subdued  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened  thereby. 

"  It  it  not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  in  1834  the  mischiefs  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws  should  have 
been  attributed  to  the  administration  of  the  relief,  which  was,  in  fact,  only  the  most  prominent  symptom 
Large  masses  of  the  most  graphic  facts  exhibiting  the  mal-administration  of  relief  in  its  most  pernicious  form, 
dazzled  the  mind  and  drew  it  from  the  less  obtrusive  appearance  of  the  settlement  laws,  themselves  the  ciuse 
pf  the  mal-administration  and  of  its  long  train  of  secondary  evils."* 

Any  generalisation  as  to  an  upward  course  of  agricultural  wages  over  the  country  as 
direct  result  of  the  Act  of  1834  would  therefore  be  fallacious.  And  when,  after  the 
New  Poor  Law  had  been  nearly  forty  years  at  work,  the  Local  Government  Board  issued 
fits  Circular  on  Outdoor  Relief  (December  2nd,  1871)  it  was  still  able  to  point  to  marked 
contrasts  in  adjoining  unions  in  the  number  relieved  and  in  the  cost  of  relief.  The  revival 
of  interest  in  the  subject  among  social  reformers  and  the  firmer  attitude  of  the  inspectors 
led,  early  in  the  seventies,  to  renewed  attempts  to  cut  down  out-relief  in  several  highly 
pauperised  districts.  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  St. -George's-in-the-East  in  London;  Brix- 
wortli,  Bradfield,  and  Atcham  in  the  provinces,  became  the  most  famous  instances.  In 
1875  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  adopted  a  series  of  bye-laws  which  aimed  at  substi- 
tuting the  offer  of  the  House  for  out-relief.  Similar  regulations  have  guided  the  policy  of  a 
few  other  large  towns  like  Bradford  and  Birmingham.  Some  evidence  is  available  of  the 
effect  of  the  change  of  poHcy  on  the  rate  of  wages  in  these  limited  areas.  Inasmuch  as, 
by  this  time,  able-bodied  male  paupers  had  been  largely  eliminated,  the  wages  afiected 
were  chiefly  those  of  women. 

The  old  Atcham  Union,  founded  in  1836,  included  forty-three  parishes,  and  entirely 
surrounded  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  On  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
there  were  only  one  or  two  instances  of  able-bodied  labourers  receiving  parish  pay,  and 
no  effect  of  the  new  Act  on  the  level  of  wages  is  mentioned  in  the  report  written  by  the 
chairman,  Sir  Baldwin  Lei^hton,  in  1838.  The  contrast  between  the  strict  administra- 
tion of  the  rural  area  and  the  laxity  of  the  town  continued  down  to  July,  1871,  the  poor 
rate  in  the  latter  being  often  four  times  that  of  the  former.  The  amalgamation  in  1871 
and  the  extension  of  the  restrictive  policy  to  the  town  led  to  "  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  wages  of  the  labouring  population." 

"In  1871  there  were  a  large  number  of  widows  with  children  receiving  outdoor  relief .  These  supple- 
mented their  relief  by  going  out  as  washerwomen  and  charwomen,  and  by  being  able  t"  under-sell  other  labour 
of  the  same  class,  the  wages  of  charwomen  and  washerwomen  in  1871  were  about  9d.  per  day  with  food, 
and  they  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.    Their  children  were  in  the  msantime  much  neglected. 

"  The  guardians  by  discontinuing  the  out-relief  and  taking  the  children  into  the  workhouse  for  education, 
wherever  there  were  no  relatives  willing  to  maintain  them,  freed  the  widows  from  being  tied  down  to  this 
branch  of  work,  and  many  of  them  became  valuable  servants  and  assistants  in  business,  the  result  being  that 
the  wages  of  charwomen  and  washerwomen  have  increased  to  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  day  with  food,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  are  from  about  8  a.m.  to  5  or  5.30  p.m.,  both  classes  being  benefited  to  that  extent."t 

One  widow  with  two  children  receiving  out-relief  had  been  before  marrage  a  head 
assistant  milliner.  When  her  relief  was  stopped  under  the  new  regime,  her  relatives 
took  one  child,  while  she  kept  the  other,  went  back  to  her  old  trade  and  made  high  wages. 
Others  who  had  been  cooks,  etc.  did  the  same.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  over- 
plus of  charwomen,  and  their  wages  were  raised  by  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  labour 
and  by  the  need,  of  those  who  remained,  for  higher  wages  than  they  had  formerly  received. 
Within  a  year  Is.  6d.  per  day  had  become  the  standard  rate.    In  the  case  of  a  cotton 

*  Revans,  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  quoted  by  Pashley,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

I  Report  at  the  Progress  of  the  Atcham  Union  (1890),  by  J.  Bowen-Jones,  p.  23.  ■ 
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thread  mill  in  the  town  which  had  employed  pauper  women  at  '  starvation  wages  '  the 
effect  of  the  new  policy  was  not  so  marked.  There  was  a  rise  of  wages,  bat  it  was  more 
gradual  and  was  helped  by  other  causes.  And  as  the  mill  suffered  from  the  burden  of  a 
*  dead  partner,'  and  was  so  badly  hit  by  American  tariffs  that  it  was  removed  to  America 
over  twenty  years  ago,  its  case  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  charwomen.  The  rise  in 
wages  may  not  have  been  unconnected  with  a  failure  which  out-relief  had  postponed. 

■ . '  An  organised  attempt  to  remove  widows  and  children  to  places  where  they  were 
more  likely  to  find  employment  was  started  in  Liverpool  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  the 
Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  acting  as  an  employment  bureau.  About 
2,300  persons  have  been  transplanted  to  the  factory  towns  of  Lancashire  in  this  way, 
"  all  of  whom,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  have  taken  root  in  their  new  surroundings, 
and  in  many  cases  have  induced  friends  to  follow  them,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Society."  A  considerable  number  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  Some  effects  of 
the  scheme  were  described  by  Mr.  Ratlibone  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Review  (October, 
1894). 

"  We  migrated  in  this  way  about  1,100  persons  in  about  three  years.  .  .  .  The  diitct  result  was  roost 
aatisfactory  ;  but  what  surprised  and  pleased  us  most  was  that  the  removal  of  the  heads  o£  these  families — 
isay,  about  300  or  400  women,  who  were  competing  for  charing  and  similar  employment —  was  followed  by  a 
rise  in  wages  sufficient  to  enable  the  remainder  of  that  class  of  women  very  adequately  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  the  removal  of  so  small  a  percentage  of  this  kind  of 
surplus  labour  should  produce  so  great  an  effect,  till  we  remembered  how  small  a  percentage  of  surplus  or 
deficiency  of  any  commodity  depresses  or  raises  the  price  far  more  than  its  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  and 
naturally  this  would  be  the  case  with  labour,  which  requires  not  only  to  be  stored,  but  fed." 

The  number  removed  has  varied  with  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  with  the 
■\villingness  of  widows  to  migrate.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  Report  for  1904-5 
states  that  "  the  openings  for  families  have  not  been  very  numerous,  but  two  widows  and 
thirteen  cliildren  have  been  satisfactorily  placed."  That  there  is  great  reluctance  to 
move  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  one  of  the  district  committees  : — 

"  The  visitation  of  widows  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  was  undertaken  in  a  most  earnest  spirit  by  this  Com 
mittee,  and  several  cases  were  found  suitable  for  the  factory  districts,  but  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  advantages 
to  be  gained,  not  a  single  individual  or  family  would  make  the  experiment  of  starting  life  afresh  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  after  many  disappointments,  '  Kensington  '  (Committee)  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  departure  from  the  Society's  ordinary  branches  of  work  can  only  result  in  great  d.iscouragement  to  the 
visitors,  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  work  does  not  pan  out  as  expected."'* 

Brixworth  Union  is  a  rural  district  in  Northamptonshire,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
parishes.  The  history  of  its  pauperism  has  frequently  been  narrated  by  Canon  Bury,f 
for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  by  Mr.  Albert  Pel-l,J  for  many  years  a 
guardian.  On  January  1st,  1870,  there  was  one  pauper  to  twelve  of  the  population,  and 
one  pauper  in  the  workhouse  to  eleven  paupers  outside.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  Mr.  Pell 
got  a  committee  of  the  guardians  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  paupers.  It  reported  Id 
the  following  February  that  the  relief  was  extravagant  and  the  administration  bad.  By 
July  1st,  1873,  the  numbers  had  been  reduced  to  one  pauper  in  twenty-two  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  was  one  to  nine.  Even  then  the  position  of 
Brixworth  was  worse  than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  proportion  of  indoor 
paupers  to  outdoor  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  was  then  as  one  to  five,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  paupers  to  population  as  one  to  twenty-six.  The  careful  regulation  of  relief  was 
■continued  down  to  1895  when  a  reaction  set  in.  The  total  pauperism  on  January  1st, 
1895,  was  1  in  126;  by  January,  1907,  it  had  risen  to  one  in  forty-three,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  the  outdoor  list.  The  population  of  the  union  has  declined  as  follows : — 
1871,  13,866  ;  1881,  13,336  ;  1891,  12,186  ;  1901,  11,829.  In  1874  farm  labourers'  wages 
are  given  as  15s.  per  week  in  twenty-one  parishes  ;  14s.  in  twelve  parishes  ;  13s.  in  one.§ 

i:-!!.*  Liverpool  Central  Relief  and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Report,  1904-5,  p.  26.  The  Association  of 
Trained  Charwomen,  now  existing  in  Liverpool  and  organised  by  Miss  Rathbone,has  a  membership  of  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and  there  are  about  as  many  on  a  supplementary  list.  They  receive  2s.  6d.  per  day  with 
food,  this  standard  rate  having  been  fixed  upon  as  being  already  paid  in  the  best  class  of  houses.  The  middle- 
class  householder  usually  pays  2s.  and  the  lower  middle  Is.  6d.  A  shilling  a  day  is  rare,  though,  if  employed 
by  the  week,  a  woman  may  receive  6s.  or  7s.  weekly,  often  from  a  lodging-house  or  public-house.  The:,e 
rates  do  not  differ  from  those  which  prevail  in  similar  towns.  Any  wage  effects  of  the  policy  of  migration  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  apparent,  and  rates  have  settled  around  the  usual  levels. 

t  Cf.  3rd  Local  Government  Board  Report,  pp.  117-125  ;  Aped  Poor  Commission  [Cd.  768i  (1),  1895]. 
Q.  4145-4570. 

X  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief  [House  of  Commons,  363 :  1888].    Q.  1493,  etc. 

§  3rd  Local  Government  Board  Report,  p.  125.  ,  .  ,   '  " 
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Before  the  Aged  Poor  Commission  (March  15th,  1893)  Canon  Bury  gave  the  following 
evidence  re  wages  in  the  union  : — 

"  Q.  M66.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers.  What  do  seven-day  men 
get  ? — One  shilling  or  Is.  6d.  for  the  Sunday. 

"  Q.  4467.  That  would  be  14s.  for  the  week  ? — Fourteen  shillings  or  14s.  6d. 

"  Q.  4468.  And  nothing  extra  ?— No. 

"  Q.  4469.  Have  the  wages  increased  in  your  union  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — No,  the  nominal  wage 
has  not,  but,  of  course.  Is.  now  purchases  almost  twice  as  much,  or  at  least  half  as  much  again,  as  Is.  used 
to  do. 

Q.  4470.  And  are  your  wages  about  the  same  as  in  other  unions  in  Northamptonshire  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  about  the  same. 

"  Q.  4471.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  attribute  any  increase  in  wages  to  the  strict  administratior  of  the 
Poor  Law  % — No,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prove  it." 

Before  the  present  Commission  (Q.  48031)  Canon  Bury  stated  that  "  the  agricultural 
wages  are  nominally  14s.,  being  about  Is.  increase  in  thirty  years,*  the  purchasing  power 
of  Is.  is,  however,  for  necessaries,  more  than  twice  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago."  Four- 
teen shillings  was  the  rate  of  weekly  cash  wages  for  Brixworth  in  1903  given  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Fox  in  his  Second  Report. f  It  was  also  the  median  rate  for  the  county,  the  range  of 
summer  wages  being  12s.  to  16s.  and  of  winter  wages  12s.  to  15s.  "  Allowances  in  kind 
are  not  usual  in  the  county,  but  some  have  potato  ground  and  fuel  carted  free."  These 
apparently  bring  the  total  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  county  up  to  the  16s.  2d. 
which  appears  on  the  map  prefaced  to  the  Report.  It  does  not  appear  that  twenty  years 
of  strict  administration  raised  wages  in  Brixworth  above  the  level  paid  in  neighbouring 
unions  which  followed  a  different  policy.  But  it  is  claimed  to  have  affected  the  labour 
of  women  who  were  less  and  better  employed,  after  out-relief  in  aid  of  earnings  ceased. 
This  point  came  out  in  Canon  Bury's  evidence  before  the  Aged  Poor  Commission. 

"  Q.  4426.  Should  you  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  good  condition,  the  comfortable  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  Brixworth  Union,  the  withdrawal  of  female  labour,  old  and  young,  from  the  fields  ? — 
I  should  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  facts  that  speaks  strongly  to  the  improved  conditions  of  life. 

"  Q.  4:4:27.  Is  there  any  severe  or  unusual  competition  among  women,  old  women,  or  young,  for  work, 
or  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  women  in  the  Brixworth  Union,  even  the  old, 
to  act  as  charwomen  or  as  nurses  ? — There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  get  a  nurse  for  an  old  couple  or  an  old  person  ;  and  as  for  the  charwomen,  they  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  ; 
and  although  their  nominal  wages  are  not  higher,  still  they  work  for  less  hours,  and  are  much  less  willing 
than  they  used  to  be  to  come  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

"  Q.  4428.  Therefore  that  would  be  one  proof  that  your  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  had  not  put 
these  people  to  shifts  to  get  their  bread  ? — It  would. 

"  Q.  4429.  Can  you  1  ell  the  Commission  anything  about  the  small  industries  that  were  followed  by  the  old 
people,  especially  the  women,  before  the  reform  was  effected,  which  they  have  now  entirely  abandoned,  or 
very  nearly  abandoned.  I  will  quote  the  sprig-working  for  the  Nottingham  lace-makers  and  the  pillow- 
lace  ? — It  has  almost  entirely  died  out.  They  were  content  to  make  lace  of  an  inferior  kind  for  inferior  pay, 
and  now  they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  it,  I  suppose.    It  has  vanished. 

"  Q.  4430.  Was  it  not  almost  invariably  a  statement  made  by  a  woman  applying  for  pauper  relief  that 
she  was  earning  a  little  by  one  of  those  industries  ? — It  was  a  very  common  statement  indeed. 

"  Q.  4431.  And  was  it  not  urged  by  those  who  did  not  agree  with  you  that  it  was  a  right  course  to  give 
a  woman  something  to  help  her  to  continue  this  miserable  industry  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  common  argument. 

"  Q.  4432.  Then,  generally  speaking,  would  you  say  that  poor  industries  are  abandoned,  and  the  women 
have  gone  to  something  where  they  can  get  better  wages  ? — Yes,  or  they  can  do  quite  well  without  them.'  | 


*  Compared  with  Canon  Bury's  Report  in  1874  [3rd  Local  Government  Board,  p.  125]  it  would  seem  they 
had  lallen  Is.  a  week,  laut  wages  generally  were  high  in  the  seventies.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1906-7  (pp.  290-295),  tables  are  given  showing  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  goods  suppHed 
to  the  Brixworth  Guardians  between  1837-1906,  but  this  fall  is  not  confined  to  Brixworth,  and  is  not  due 
to  Poor  Law  administration. 

+  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers  [Cd.  2376,  1905],  pp.  149,  155. 

I  We  heard  in  the  Eastern  Coimties  precisely  similar  results  attributed  to  a  policy  of  liberal  out-relief. 
Female  labour  has,  of  course,  declined  generally  over  the  country,  but  in  some  unions  in  the  Northern  Counties 
its  continued  existence  is  used  to  explain  a  low  rate  of  pauperism.  Again,  in  towns  where  careful  adminis- 
tration has  long  been  the  rule,  and  the  rate  of  pauperism  low,  there  is  no  lack  of  "  inferior  "  employments. 
(C/.,  for  Manchester,  the  evidence  given  to  the  Home  Work  Committee  (No.  290  of  1907)  by  a  sanitary  inspector  ; 
for  Birmingham,  Women's  Work  and  Wages  by  Cadbury,  Matheson,  and  Shann  ;  for  Oxford,  Underpayment 
and  Sweating  in  a  Provincial  Town,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle  in  Economic  Review,  July,  1908.) 
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An  example  of  the  application  of  a  change  from  a  lax  to  a  strict  policy  under  con- 
ditions widely  differing  from  those  found  in  Brixworth  is  furnished  by  the  city  of  Oxford. 
In  1863  the  number  of  persons  receiving  out-relief  was  1,063.  In  1864  the  workhouse  was 
built.  About  1875  a  policy  of  limiting  out-relief  was  adopted.  From  1883  the  board  of 
guardians  has  acted  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  has 
utilised  the  endowed  charities  of  the  city.  This  has  helped  very  much  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  in  receipt  of  relief.  By  January  1st,  1905,  the  number  of  outdoor 
paupers  had  fallen  to  eighty-five.  Ee viewing  the  position  of  the  poor  in  1893  in  the 
light  of  this  policy,  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps,  the  Chairman  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  stated  : — 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  evidence  put  before  me  continually,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  late  years  in  Oxford.  I  judge  that,  first  of  all,  from  what 
1  may  call  the  much  higher  standard  of  wants  which  people  show,  the  peop'ewho  come  to  us  at  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Whereas  people  used  to  come  and  ask  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  now  un  formly 
ask  for  what  must  be  called  luxuries  ;  I  mean  for  such  a  thing  as  being  sent  to  a  convalescent  home  for  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  period,  a  thing  of  which  I  am  sure  no  poor  person  in  Oxford  would  have  dreamt  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Agaii,  I  think  that  when  we  have  a  severe  winter,  the  poor  people  of  Oxford  undoubtedly 
go  through  it  with  far  less  suffering  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  tlie  long  vacation,  which  is 
always  a  great  difficulty  with  the  poor  of  Oxford,  is  much  more  easily  tided  over  than  it  used  to  be.  I  have 
collected  from  time  to  time  from  people  who  are  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  such  as  the  clergy,  the  district 
visitors,  the  relieving  officers,  the  school  board  officers,  their  experience  with  regard  to  the  poor.  That  ex- 
perience is  uniform  that  the  poor  are  better  fed  ;  that  they  eat  more  meat ;  that  they  are  better  clothed  ; 
that  their  houses  are  better,  and  that  their  standard  of  living  is  higher."* 

Two  further  statements  bearing  on  relief  in  aid  of  wages  made  to  the  Aged  Poor  Com- 
mission may  be  quoted.  Mr.  W.  E.  Kaiollys,  at  that  time  the  Chief  General  Inspector  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  declared  that  he  had  not  found,  even  in  agricultural  districts, 
that  out-relief  had  a  tendency  to  keep  down  wages  (Q.  1034,  1035).  Similar  views  were 
expressed  by  Lord  Methuen,  who  had  experience  as  a  guardian  in  the  Chippenham  Union, 
and  as  vice-president  of  the  Wiltshire  Friendly  Society  : — 

"  Q.  5632.  And  you  said  you  do  not  think  you  could  get  rid  of  out-relief  because  wages  are  so  low  1 — Yes. 

"  Q.  5633.  But  does  not  outdoor  relief  keep  you^-  wages  down  1 — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  find  out  any  justification  for  that  statement,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  it  yet.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  farmers,  and  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  are 
benefiting  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  outdoor  relief  in  my  part  of  the  world. 

"  Q.  5634.  Did  you  not  quote  cases  in  which  it  was  said  that  in  winter  a  difference  was  made  ? — I  said 
that  one  guardian  wrote  to  me  from  a  union  making  the  general  statement  that  in  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Wiltshire  that  was  the  case  ;  but  I  also  added  that  I  could  gain  no  proof  that  that  statement  was  correct." 

Another  method  of  showing  the  relation  of  pauperism  to  wages  is  sometimes  adopted 
in'  order  to  prove  that  the  percentage  of  relief  is  very  much  what  the  guardians  choose 
to  make  it.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may  be  cited  where  it  is  shown  that  strict  adminis- 
tration in  one  union  and  lax  administration  in  surrounding  unions  may  co-exist  with  equal 
wages  in  the  two  groups  or  even  with  lower  wages  in  the  former.  Thus  in  the  1834  Report 
(p.  30),  we  have  the  following,  taken  from  Montgomeryshire  : — 

"  The  rule  of  commencing  relief  with  the  fourth  child  is,  however,  by  no  means  infiexible  ;  for  example, 
in  Kerry,  a  very  well-managed  parish,  a  great  portion  of  the  labourers  support  four,  five,  and  six  children, 
without  any  parochial  assistance,  and  wages  are  not  higher  there  than  in  many  other  places  where  it  is  given." 

Writing  in  1870  in  the  last  year  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  one  of  the  inspectors  drew 
attention  to  the  great  variation  in  the  pauperism  of  contiguous  unions  in  his  district,  of 
which  the  acreage  and  the  rateable  value  t )  population  closely  approximated  : — 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  local  cause  exists  for  this  great  discrepancy,  farm  labourer's 
wages  appearing  from  Mr.  Culley's  Report  to  be  lower  in  Faringdon,  where  the  pauperism  is  1  in  32,  than 
in  Henley  and  Wokingham,  where  it  is  1  in  12,  thus  : — 

"  In  West  Berkshire,  133.  to  14s.  per  week  (Faringdon).  ^  "I 

"In  South  Oxfordshire,  14s.  to  15s.  per  week  (Henley).  7  7'.]  .- 

"  In  Bast  Berkshire,  14s.  to  15s.  per  week  (Wokingham). "f 

In  his  Report  for  the  parochial  year  1897-98,  Mr.  Davy  compared  seven  rural  unions 
in  his  district.    He  found  the  highest  wages  and  the  highest  pauperism  at  Cuckfield  : — 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  Cuckfield,  where  the  expenditure  is  greatest,  is  a  union  where  wages  are  high, 
the  employment  is  constant,  and  the  rateable  value  exceptionally  large.  "J 

*  Aged  Poor  Commission.  [Cd.  7684  (1)]  Q.  3902. 
t  Twenty-Third  Poor  Law  Board  (1870-1),  p.  100. 
j  Twenty-Seventh  Local  Government  Board,  p.  68. 
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Section  V. — The  Allowance  System,  the  National  Dividend,  and  Parasitism. 

The  selections  brought  together  in  the  preceding  pages  are  not  exhaustive,  but  we- 
believe  they  fairly  represent  the  orthodox  view  of  the  allowance  system  which  peivades. 
Poor  Law  literature,  past  and  present.  Having  reproduced  them  at  length,  we  may  the- 
more  confidently  venture  to  summarise  them  : — 

(1)  In  1834  there  was  a  large  class  of  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  wages- 
and  relief  to  the  detriment  of  wages.    This  class  has  almost  disappeared. 

(2)  Aged  and  infirm  men  and  women,  and  widows  with  dependent  children 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  outdoor  paupers  to-day. 

(3)  As  a  rule  the  relief  given  is  inadequate  to  support  them  without  supple^ 
mentary  income  derived  from  labour  or  charity  or  both. 

(4)  As  a  rule  the  income  derived  from  labour  takes  the  form  of  irregular 
earnings  rather  than  of  regular  wages, 

(5)  A  sudden  change  from  lax  to  strict  administration  has  perceptibly  raised 
b^th  the  rate  and  the  amount  of  wages  in  specific  instances  and  the  continuance 
of  a  strict  policy,  associated  with  well- organised  charity,  has  indirectly  led  to- 
a  higher  standard  of  wants  and  to  a  disinclination  for  certain  ill-paid  occupations^ 

(6)  The  effects  of  charity  are  different  from  and  preferable  to  those  of  out- 
relief. 

(7)  It  is  not  claimed  that  out-relief  is  the  exclusive  cause  of  low  wages,  but 
that  it  is  an  important,  some  have  said  a  principal,  cause  of  low  wages 
because  : — 

(a)  It  enables  the  pauper  to  offer  his  labour  for  less  than  independent 
persons. 

(6)  It  increases  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  worse  paid  jobs. 

(c)  It  stifles  capacity. 

(d)  It  checks  mobility. 

(e)  It  is  a  tax  on  capital. 

(/)  The  prospective  reliance  upon  relief  to-morrow  lessens  industry  and 
thrift  to-day; 

A  perusal  of  the  preceding  review  of  the  allowance  system  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  contemporary  conditions  a  sense  of  remoteness,  not  to  say  irrelevance.  The 
facts  embodied  in  our  summary  he  accepts.  They  are  capable  of  satisfactory  proof.  He 
may  even  accept  without  much  demur  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  They  may 
be  all  true,  but  several  seem  to-day  relatively  unimportant.  Throughout  all  the  subsequent 
disturbing  changes  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  economic  spectres  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  have  found  a  hiding  place  in  the  pages  of  Poor  Law  publications ;  the 
predetermined  wage  fund,  over-population,  and  the  lump  of  labour.  Whatever  appro- 
priateness these  ideas  may  have  had  a  century  ago,  they  are  now  largely  obsolete. 

Conditions  have  changed.  Population  has  been  redistributed  between  town  and 
country,  and  the  congestion  is  now  in  city  slums,  not  on  the  land.  Migration  has  had  the 
double  effect  of  leaving  the  old  and  unenterprising  in  the  villages  a,nd  of  pressing  down 
the  town-bred  into  low-skilled  and  casual  occupations.  "  Whilst  the  proportion  of  those 
who  fall  below  the  level  of  healthy  subsistence  has  no  doubt  greatly  decreased  in  the  sixty 
years  1837-97,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  actual  number  is  at  least  as  large 
as  at  any  previous  date.  It  may  even  be  larger."  *  It  is  far  more  important  now  to 
decasualise  the  labour  of  youth  and  adult  manhood  than  to  depauperise  the  aged.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  more  easily  venture  on  constructive  plans  for  helping  the  poor.  We 
have  more  money  and  rrore  experience.  Prices  have  fallen.  The  national  income  is 
four  or  five  times  what  it  was  in  1834.  The  benevolent  forces  of  society  are  more 
powerful.  The  working  classes  have  built  up  great  self-governing  organisations — the  trade 
unions,  the  co-operative  stores,  the  friendly  societies  ;  knowledge  is  more  wide  spread 

*  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  766v.    Cf.  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  Fifth  and  Final  Eeport 
p.  11,  Section  9. 
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and  administrative  efficiency  has  increased.  The  most  rustic  community  does  not  fear 
that  the  present  Commission  will  poison  the  bread  of  paupers,  order  the  painless  extinction 
of  superfluous  bibies,  and  imprison  the  parents.  Relieving  officers  can  at  least  write 
their  names  and  read  their  instructions.* 

Ideas  have  changed.  The  reform  of  1834  was  directed  against  a  weakness  of  human 
nature  which  is  always  potentially  present  in  society.  "  Mankind  is  as  lazy  as  it  dares 
to  be."  To  the  extent  that  Emerson's  dictu-n  is  true,  to  that  extent  will  it  be  necessary 
to  provide  safeguards  against  social  malingering.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  to 
speak  of  "  the  essential  sameness  "  of  the  conditions  of  1834  and  1908.  But  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  of  pauperism  as  an  "  entirely  detached  episode  "  to  be  got  over  in  two 
years  by  a  drastic  operation.  The  disease  is  poverty,  not  pauperism.  Pauperism  is  a 
phase  or  symptom  of  the  deeper  evil.  The  solution  of  1834,  admirable  as  it  was,  was 
too  easy.  We  have  had  to  turn  back  and  bring  along  neglected  factors  in  the  problem — • 
the  inefficient,  "  limp  in  body  and  mind,"  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  widow,  and  the  dependent 
child.  So  far  from  trying  to  depauperise  these  classes,  the  State  has  insisted  more  and 
more  in  trying  to  succour  and  heal  them.  We  no  longer  regard  the  function  of  the  State 
as  merely  negative.  The  State  may  assist  in  providing  the  conditions  of  material  well- 
being.  It  may  do  so  through  Poor  Law  institutions.  It  may  cease  to  use  the  workhouse 
as  a  "  test  "  and  transform  it  into  an  almshouse  or  an  infirmary.  'It  may  even  regulate 
the  allowance  system  so  as  to  yield  a  balance  of  good  in  its  favoar  : — 

"  The  notion  that  we  should  do  for  the  poor  what  is  on  the  whole  best  for  them,  with  but  little  consideration 
of  the  expense,  is  one  in  which  ethical  enthusiasts  like  to  indulge,  and  at  which  many  practical  men  shrug 
their  shoulders.  But  really  it  would  not  be  a  very  bad  investment  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view. 
For  the  sums  which  we  spend  on  public  and  private  charity,  though  they  sound  large  when  looked  at  by  them- 
selves, are  small  relatively  to  the  total  value  of  industrial  work.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  spend  £50,000,000 
a  year  on  all  forms  of  public  and  private  charity,  including  hospitals  and  asylums.  Suppose  that,  by  spending 
£50,000,000  more,  we  could  so  raise  the  character  of  the  people  that  they  would  on  the  average  do  one-twelfth 
more  work,  we  should  add  a  good  deal  more  than  it  cost  to  our  real  national  income."t 

Such  ideas  were  unthinkable  in  1834,  and  the  main  cause  of  the  chaotic  condition 
of  Poor  Law  administration  to-day  is  that  we  are  trying  to  work  the  institutions  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  with  the  ideas  of  the  early  twentieth.  The  repressive  and 
deterrent  aspects  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  persistently  held  before  the  guardians. 
Upon  these  has  been  super-imposed,  in  a  timorous  and  sceptical  way,  a  policy  of  adequacy. 
The  result  is  confusioii — the  evils  of  two  policies  and  the  merits  of  neither.  The  guardians 
have  neither  suppressed  relief  in  favour  of  organised  charity  nor  have  they  suppressed 
charity  in  favour  of  a  Poor  Law,  void  of  stigma  and  deterrence,  which  regards  poverty 
as  a  menace  to  the  State  and  is  boldly  and  openly  bent  on  reducing  it.  They  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  empirical  policy  of  "  each  case  on  its  merits,"  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  perplexity  and  apathy  of  relieving  officers ;  for  the  manufacture  of  untold  hypocrisy 
and  deceit ;  for  the  demoralisation  of  the  small  dole  ;  for  insufficient  care  of  the  children 
of  the  widow  ;  and  for  the  degeneracy  which  precedes  the  attainment  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  destitution  to  qualify  for  relief. 

Hence,  one  may  condemn  the  allowance  system  as  generally  applied  hitherto,  and 
at  the  same  time  believe  in  its  thorough-going  adoption,  in  suitable  ca^s,  under  the 
discipline  of  principles  not  accepted  in  1834.| 


*  Cf.  1834  Eeport,  p.  284. 

t  Professor  Marshall,  Economic  Journal,  1892,  p.  186. 

J  "  The  Ellerfeld  method  is  an  elaborate  system  of  subsidising  wages.  A  living  standard  is  fixed.  If  the 
head  of  a  family  is  able  by  his  own  earnings  to  attain  to  that  standard  then  he  is  above  the  poverty  line,  but 
if  not,  his  income  is  subsidised  to  the  subsistence  level  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  standard  is  fairly  high. 
Let  us  take  a  typical  instance.  Here  is  a  man,  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  fifteen  (working),  two  between  ten  and 
fourteen  at  school,  two  between  five  and  ten  at  school,  an  infant  in  arms.  This  is  a  very  common  family  in 
Glasgow,  six  ]i\'ing  and  six  dead.  The  man  by  casual  labour  earns  6s.  a  week,  the  girl  4s.  6d.,  i.e.,  the  income 
of  the  household  is  10s.  6d.  But,  according  to  the  maximum  scale,  the  living  standard  would  be,  calculating 
in  weeks,  18s.  lOd.,  so  that  8s.  4d.  would  come  out  of  the  rates.  I  am  taking  the  official  figures.  There  may 
be  a  countervailing  element  unknown  to  me  that  would  reduce  this  sum.  The  principle,  however,  remains 
the  same.  Now  this  is  just  the  Old  English  Poor  Law  on  a  larger  and  more  fatal  scale,  the  classical  instance 
of  the  deplorable  results  of  charity  divorced  from  economic  principles.  And  yet  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
Elberfeld  for  over  fifty  years,  and  no  one  objects  to  it,  and  no  evils  have  arisen  from  it.  The  Germans  have 
flagrantly  broken  the  most  elementary  of  economic  principles  for  fifty  years,  and  nemesis  has  not  yet  over- 
taken them.  So  far  from  wages  having  been  reduced,  they  have  increased  by  gigantic  strides,  until  now 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  trades'  union  standard  of  this  country.  If  I  mistake  not  the  labouring  wage 
is  higher  in  Elberfeld  than  in  Glasgow."  The  ElherfeU  System  of  Poor  Belief,  by  the  Eev.  Andrew  Miller, 
M.A.,  in  Transactions  of  the  Boijal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  1906.  For  wages  in  Elberfeld,  cf.  "Cost of 
Living  in  German  Towns  "  (Cd.  4032,  1908,  p.  223). 

429.  3  A 
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The  modern  economist  submits  the  device  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  test  of  two  inter- 
related conceptions,  that  of  the  National  Dividend  developed  by  Professor  Marshall,  and 
that  of  Parasitism  elaborated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb.*  He  knows  that  all  State  relief 
(like  private  charity)  is  a  tax  on  capital,  but  in  a  country  where  "  capital  is  growing  at 
least  twice  as  fast  as  population,"  he  believes  some  of  it  may  be  spared,  in  the  shape  of 
'  rates,'  for  investment  in  handicapped  human  beings.  He  knows  that  State  relief  (like 
private  charity)  tends  to  lower  nominal  wages  in  particular  conditions  of  the  labour 
market,  but  he  believes  there  are  more  important  considerations.  He  asks  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  relief  on  the  amount  of  the  national  income  and  its  distribution  ?  How  far 
does  it  help  to  raise  that  income  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned  ?  Is  it 
granted  in  such  ways  as  to  threaten  the  standard  of  effort  of  any  section  of  the  community  ? 
These  questions,  otherwise  expressed,  were  implicit  in  the  1834  Report,  but  they  are  put 
to-day  with  quite  new  significance. 

We  proceed  to  examine  briefly  the  orthodox  view  of  the  allowance  system  in  the  light 
of  the  two  principles  referred  to  above. 

1.  It  is  argued  that  "  anybody  who  is  in  receipt  of  half-a-crown  a  week  outdoor 
relief  can  take  work  at  so  much  less  than  a  person  who  has  got  nothing  but  the  work  to 
depend  upon."  f  But  because  a  person  can,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  the  person  with  nothing  will  sell  his  labour  for  anything  at  all.  This  is  not 
an  argument  for  withholding  the  half-a-crown  but  for  doubling  it.  It  is  the  poorest  who 
undersell,  not  those  with  possessions.  The  fact  that  you  own  your  house  does  not  make 
you  willing  to  take  a  lower  wage  than  your  neighbour  who  pays  rent  and  works  at  the 
same  trade.  You  can  better  afford  to  stand  out  against  rate-cutting.  The  same  is  true, 
in  its  degree,  of  the  pauper.  His  resistance,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  is  raised  to  the 
power  of  half-a-crown.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  general  reasons  for  his  low 
wages. 

There  is  a  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  all  relieving  officers  that  the  giving 
of  out-relief  does  not  depress  the  rates  of  pay  either  for  individuals  or  for  groups  of  workers. 
In  this  opinion,  guardians,  clergymen,  charitable  workers  and  others  concur,  though 
there  are  occasional  exceptions.  The  only  exceptions  are  people  who  have  decided  views 
upon  the  pauperising  effects  of  relief  generally.  When  pressed  for  definite  instances  of 
rates  being  reduced,  they  are  never  able  to  supply  them.  We  failed  to  find  a  single  case 
where  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  a  lower  wage  had  been  offered  or  accepted  because 
of  out-relief.  Such  cases  no  doubt  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  numerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  did  hear  in  more  than  one  town  of  charwomen  obtaining  higher  wages  because 
they  were  paupers  and,  by  hypothesis,  miserably  poor.  J  § 

2.  The  next  argument  may  be  put  thus  :  Relief  varies  with  earnings,  the  higher  the  one 
the  lower  the  other.  Knowing  this  the  pauper  will  do  less  work.  Effort  is  discouraged  and 
the  national  dividend  reduced.  This  is  theoretically  sound,  and  it  undoubtedly  operates 
to  some  extent  in  practice.  But  here  again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  might 
be  expected  from  what  takes  place.  The  classes  helped  and  the  methods  of  helping  in 
vogue  preclude  any  direct,  inevitable,  and  proportionate  variation  of  wages  and  relief. 
Thorough  inquiry  is  exceptional ;  deceit  is  common  and  connived  at ;  earnings  are  irregu- 
lar and  not  easily  discoverable  ;  relief  to  the  children  is  given  by  scale,  and  little  or  no 
exact  account  is  taken  of  the  mother's  earnings.  Further,  in  many  cases  industrial  de- 
moralisation has  existed  before  the  Poor  Law  is  reached  and  is  continued,  rather  than 


*  Principles  of  Economics  and  Industrial  Democracy,  passim.  We  are,  of  course,  greatly  indebted 
to  these  works.  No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  parasitism  bas  been  pushed  too  far  in  the  latter  work  by  minimising 
the  economic  unity  of  the  family — itself  a  "  parasitic  "  organisation  !  But  a  full  examination  of  the  theory 
"would  lead  us  far  afield.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  in  the  section  of  society  with  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned,  economic  freedom  leads  to  very  pernicious  forms  of  family  inter-dependence. 

f  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming  before  the  present  Commission,  Q.  9388. 

j  There  is  a  quaint  case  of  relief  acting  as  a  minimum  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1835  (Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  109), 
where  a  labourer  is  reported  as  refusing  15s.  a  week  wages,  saying  it  was  "  only  Is.  6d,"  !  He  could  get  13s.  6d. 
from  his  scale  allowance  by  doing  nothing  ! 

§  The  loose  way  in  which  the  subsidy  argument  is  often  used  proves  too  much.  Clothes  and  food  and 
education  are  much  cheaper  to-day  than  in  1834 ;  therefore,  it  might  be  urged,  the  workman  is  now  enabled 
to  work  for  much  less  than  he  earned  then ,  But  he  does  not  do  so.  Why  ?  Because  he  has  used  the  cheaper 
goods  and  services  to  raise  his  standard  of  life  and  increase  his  earning  power.  Out-relief  and  free  medical 
relief,  other  things  being  equal,  will  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Cf.  Mr.  Mackay's  perplexity  under  Mr. 
Booth's  cross-examination,  Aged  Poor  Commission,  Q.  9969-9975.  Cf.  also  the  cases  where  children  are 
boarded  with  the  mother  or  with  strangers;  and  the  mother's  "ability  to  take  less"  by  removal  of  her 
"  surplus  "  children. 
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created,  by  its  agency.  Hence,  the  practical  weight  of  this  second  argument  is  greatly 
lessened.  {Cf.  Part  I.,  passim).  Again,  money  earnings  may  fall  without  diminishing 
the  national  dividend.  This  is  specially  true  in  the  cases  of  women  who  are  enabled  by 
out-relief  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their  households.  Partial  relief  here  makes  for 
irregular  and  different  work  rather  than  for  less  work  or  none. 

3,  Anticipatory  reliance  on  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  contended,  diminishes  the  national  divi- 
dend.   The  chance  of  obtaining  relief  in  old  age  or  in  widowhood  acts  like  a  narcotic.  It 
deadens  energy  and  the  desire  to  save.    Its  influence  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  chances  of 
marriage  on  young  women.   It  deprives  the  national  dividend  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
saved  were  there  no  Poor  Law  in  existence.  But  no  quantitative  measurement  of  this  amount 
is  possible.    We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  guarantee  of  Poor  Law  provision  operates 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.    We  know  that  many  look  upon  the  payment  of  rates  as  a 
method  of  insurance  and  relief  as  a  right  in  old  age*.  ,We  know  that  many  of  the  poor,  if 
lacking  in  thrift,  are  generous  to  a  degree  f  and  that  the  ideal  blending  of  these  two  qualities 
I   is  not  found  easy  in  any  section  of  society.    Further,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  great  thrift  institutions  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
Poor  Law  prepared  to  grant  relief  to  the  destitute  as  a  legal  right.    Habits  of  realising  the 
future  are  of  slow  growth  and  are  connected  with  regularity  of  income  as  well  as  with  its 
I   amount,  and  with  suitable  machinery  for  accumulating  small  savings.    In  the  shape  of 
I   expensive  schemes  for  collecting  weekly  contributions  such  machinery  now  reaches  down- 
j   wards  to  the  very  poor.    The  saving  of  Is.  out  of  8s.  by  a  poor  woman  implies  greater 
effort  and  self-denial  than  the  saving  of  5s.  out  of  40s.  by  an  artisan,  and  it  is  often  a 
j   costlier  process  because  of  the  greater  ignorance  and  inertia  associated  with  the  lower 
income.    The  existence  of  friendly  societies  in  rural  districts  shows,  nevertheless,  that 
something  can  be  done  even  on  the  low  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer.    But  it  is  very 
j  relevant  to  a  study  of  out-relief  to  observe  that  women  are  not  considered  desirable 
members  of  such  societies,J 

j  Allied  to  the  harm  done  by  anticipatory  reliance  is  the  discouragement  of  small  savings 
by  insisting  on  destitution  as  a  qualification  for  relief.  "^When  a  man  is  absolutely 
destitute  we  provide  for  him  a  bare  subsistence.  If  he  can  manage  to  save,  by  the  time 
he  is  sixty-five,  as  much  as  £150,  he  can  provide  for  himself  and  wife  practically  as  well 
as  he  and  she  would  be  provided  for  if  they  had  saved  nothing  at  all.  Once  past  that 
minimum  there  is  every  inducement  to  save  which  '  gentility  '  and  independence  can 
offer.  Anything  short  of  that  minimilm  is  virtually  of  no  use  at  all."  §  The  national 
dividend  suffers  by  the  amount  of  small  savings  thus  lost.  Fortunately  the  law  as  to 
destitution  is  often  disregarded  and  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Friendly  Society  Acts. 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  many  guardians,  by  their  rough  methods,  discourage  the 
open  avowal  of  resources  and  make  no  systematic  effort  to  stimulate  providence. 

!  4.  The  next  argument  has  been  described  as  one  of  absolutely  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  wage-relief  controversy.    It  has  been  lucidly  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

'  "Whether  earnings  ,  .  .  are  appreciably  lowered  or  not,  at  all  events  when  any 
piece  of  work  is  done  by  a  man  in  receipt  of  relief,  that  piece  of  work  is  done  once  for  all, 
and  cannot  be  done  by  the  independent  labourer.  If  I  hire  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  who  by  the  fact  of  his  outdoor  relief  is  enabled  to  remain  on  the  labour  market,  to, 

I  say,  sweep  my  carriage  drive,  or  cut  my  hedge,  the  drive  is  swept,  the  hedge  is  cut,  and 
the  work  does  not  rem^ain  for  the  independent  labourer." 

*  "  The  fact  is  tliat  the  working  classes  both  in  town  and  country  are  learning  with  an  astonishing  rapiditv 
that  a  man  who  has  not  grossly  misconducted  himself,  and  has,  to  the  best  of  his  abihty,  saved  and  made 
provision  against  adversity,  has  an  equitable  claim  to  receive  back  in  case  of  need  part  of  what  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  poor  rates.  .  .  .  They  urge  that,  so  long  as  the  country  holds  any  of  the  money  which  he  has 
contributed  as  an  insurance  for  himself  and  others  against  need,  he  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  apply  for  the 
*  charit)'  '  of  private  persons.  This  opinion  may  be  wrong  ;  but  they  hold  it ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken 
without  clear  proof."     (Marshall,  Economic  Journal,  1892,  p.  374.) 

t  "  I  might  say  that  the  builders'  labourer  is  a  very  generous  chap.  If  he  has  6d.  he  will  give  3d.  awav 
to  his  mate  who  is  out  of  woik."  "  There  is  a  lot  of  freemasonry  among  them,  and  they  lend  each  other 
tools.  If  you  looked  in  the  baskets  3'ou  would  find  10  per  cent,  of  them  deficient  in  tools."  Mr.  J.  Fisher, 
Bu  Iding  Foreman,  in  Charity  Organisation  Report  on  Unskilled  Labour  (1908),  Q.  134:,  144. 

%  For  example,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  West  Suffolk  Friendly  Society  are  farm  labourers. 
Formerly  pensions  of  5s.  per  week  were  paid,  but  as  the  beneficiaries  lived  on  beyond  the  estimated  age,  this 
had  to  be  reduced  to  3s.  8d.,  and  the  scale  of  contributions  revised.  For  many  years  the  society  has  suspended 
the  issue  of  policies  to  women.  See  Interim  Report  on  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  p.  10.  Cf.  Sir  E.  Brabrook's 
evidence,  Q.  35147,  Section  11. 

§  Written  in  1890.    Webb,  Problems  of  Modern  Industry,  pp.  167,  168 
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In  the  form  in  which  the  argument  is  here  presented  it  seems  to  involve  the  well 
known  work-fund  or  lump-of-labour  fallacy.  But  possibly  it  is  open  to  another  interpre- 
tation or  perhaps  it  can  be  so  stated  as  to  escape  this  criticism.  The  problem  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  above  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  great  com- 
plexity.. We  may  examine  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  to  be  done  (ISTational 
Dividend^  and  of  the  independent  labourer's  standard  of  hfe  (Parasitism). 

(a)  If  the  pauper  cuts  the  hedge  for  3d.  an  hour  and  the  gardener  (let  us 
call  him)  does  it  for  6d.  an  hour,  the  service  is  rendered,  and  there  remains  3d. 
with  which  to  demand  further  work.  But  the  pauper  is  subsidised  by  the 
ratepayer  ?  True,  but  his  work  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  gardener's,  so 
that  the  cost  to  the  ratepayer  is  irrelevant  at  this  point.  The  illustration 
assumes  the  equal  competence  of  pauper  and  gardener,  therefore  the  work  done — 
the  source  of  wages  and  rates  alike— is  equal  whichever  is  employed.  "  The 
hedge  is  cut." 

(6)  To  fall  back  upon  the  old  gravel-pit  principle  and  pay  the  pauper  £1 
a  week  to  remain  idle  would  diminish  the  national  dividend  by  £1  a  week,  plus 
cost  of  providing  gravel-pits,  plus  cost  of  superintendence,  plus  loss  of  such 
goods  and  services  as  their  occupants  could  have  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  employ  all  the  paupers  capable  'of  work  would  increase  the  national 
.dividend  by  the  amount  of  that  work,  if  it  had  no  '  minus '  reactions  on  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  independent  labourers.  This  would  be  the  case, 
e.g.,  if  the  paupers  supplied  new  wants  which  had  hitherto  gone  unsatisfied. 
The  illustration  confuses  two  distinct  things,  the  reaction  on  the  dividend  and 
the  reaction  on  the  independent  labourer's  standard  of  life.  The  real  difficulty 
is  not  the  "  work  done  once  for  all  "  by  the  pauper.  That  does  not  lower  wages 
"in  general  any  more  than  the  fall  of  manna  did.  That  particular  gardeners  or 
bakers  may  be  hurt  is  not  in  dispute. 

(c)  The  illustration  assumes  a  localised  industry,  a  fixed  amount  of  hedge - 
cutting  to  be  done,  an  out-of-work  gardener  with  no  alternative  employment 
open  to  him.  Under  these  conditions  it  holds  good.  Wages  would  tend  to  fall 
and  by  assisting  one  pauper  we  should  go  some  way  towards  creating  another. 
But  vary  the  conditions.  The  demand  for  hedge-cutting  is  not  rigid.  The  man 
who  can  afford  a  carriage -drive  will  probably  have  his  hedge  cut  and  trimmed 
regularly,  whether  he  pays  6d.  or  3d.,  but  poorer  villa  residents  will  let  the 
hedge  grow  higher  if  they  have  to  pay  6d.  and  will  trim  it  oftener  if  they  have 
to  pay  3d.  Again,  if  the  demand  for  hedge-cutting  were  quite  rigid  and  the 
supply  of  gardeners  and  paupers  were  just  equal  to  the  demand  for  them  and 
could  not  be  increased,  the  competition  of  the  paupers  would  not  inevitably 
lower  the  wage  of  the  gardeners.  It  would  tend  that  way  through  the  psycho- 
logical effect  which  their  presence  at  a  lower  wage  would  have  on  the  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effective  demand  for  them  would  tend  to  pull  up  their 
wage  towards  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  In  the  case  assumed  it  is  the 
employers  of  the  paupers  who  would  benefit. 

(d)  It  is  a  defect  of  the  illustration  that  it  implies  competition  between  a 
(presumably)  able-bodied  independent  labourer  and  a  (presumably)  aged  pauper. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  competition  of  the  latter  would  depress  the  wage 
of  the  former  (except  as  suggested  above)  unless  there  were  old  people  idle  and 
willing  to  work,  i.e.,  unless  the  supply  of  old  people  could  be  increased.  But 

""^  out-relief  would  do  this  only  very  indirectly  in  a  village,  and  hence  it  is  conceded 
"  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  that  in  rural  districts,  where  of  recent 
?  '  years  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  labour,  the  rate  of  wages  or  earnings  has 

been  diminished  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief.  In 
towns  where  there  is  occasionally  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  labourers 

'  for  work,  the  case  against  outdoor  relief  would  be  stronger."  The  position  in 
the  large  towns  is  certainly  different  and  introduces  a  number  of  new  considera- 

■      tions  dealt  with  below. 

5.  Out-relief  helps  to  anchor  people  to  a  parish.  {See  ante,  Part  I.,  p.  347.)  Fewer 
persons  press  outwards  and  fewer  upwards  and  the  national  dividend  suffers.  Where 
relief  is  poured  out  lavishly  poverty  is  collected  in  stagnant  pools.  The  work  available 
may  thus  be  spread  over  a  large  number  of  competitors  and  the  wage  level  be  depressed 
for  all.    In  any  case  labour  is  more  congested  in  the  towns  and  the  psychological  factor, 
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to  which  we  referred  above,  will  act  more  powerfully  there  in  forcing  down  wages,  because 
of  the  worker's  ignorance  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  the  labour  available.    The  employer 
plays  off  factory-worker  against  home-worker,  Jew  against  Gentile,  the  pauper  against 
j    the  unsubsidised.    In  a  village  this  is  far  less  possible.    The  result  in  the  towns  is  to 
'    give  a  bounty  to  employers  of  such  ill-paid  labour  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  articles 
produced  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  lower  the  standard  of  life  of  the  independent 
I    labourers.    The  reasoning  is  really  the  same  as  we  used  in  discussing  the  illustration  above, 
but  as  we  approach  the  conditions  actually  prevailing  in  towns  the  algebraical  signs  change 
or  the  emphasis  shifts  from  the  increase  in  the  national  dividend  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
independent  labourer.    The  criterion  in  both  cases  appears  to  be  :   Does  out-relief  do 
more  harm  to  the  standard  of  life  than  it  does  good  to  the  National  Dividend  or  vice  versa  1 
We  cannot  give  a  straight  and  simple  answer  to  this  question.    What  we  can  do  is  to  show 
that  the  problem  as  stated  in  the  above  illustration  in  particular,  and  in  the  orthodox 
1    exposition  of  the  subject  in  general,  overlooks  or  minimises  factors  far  more  important 
I    in  the  determination  of  wages  and  earnings  than  out-relief  as  normally  administered  at 
the  present  time.    We  believe  it  is  far  truer  to  represent  pauperism  as  the  result  of  low 
wages  than  as  the  cause  of  them,  and  the  cause  of  low  wages  themselves  must  be  sought 
in  directions  other  than  the  present  system  of  out-relief.    We  do  not  deny  that  out-relief 
has  also  a  causal  relation,  and  we  have  stated  emphatically  that  if  the  number  of  occupied 
paupers  were  multiplied  indefinitely  that  causal  relation  would  be  greatly  intensified. 
{Ante,  Part  I.,  p.  345.)    But  in  the  present  conditions  of  most  urban  unions  its  influence  is 
<3uite  subsidiary.    We  have  discussed  many  of  these  conditions  and  their  bearing  on  the 
wage-earning  of  paupers  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report.    We  shall  here  restrict  ourselves  to 
emphasising  one  or  two  of  the  more  important. 

(A)  Urhan  Conditions. 

Poverty  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  large  number  of  the  industrial  population  who 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  out-relief.  Legal  pauperism  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of 
this  poverty.  Its  causes  are  manifold.  There  is  no  '  fundamental '  cause.  The  building 
analogy  of  basis  and  superstructure  is  misleading.  There  are  a  number  of  causes  con- 
stantly acting  and  reacting.  This  inter-action  goes  on  apart  from  variations  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  and  is  only  remotely  reflected  in  Poor  Law  statistics  ;  but  it  is  plainly 
revealed  in  the  levels  of  wages  obtaining  throughout  the  community,  and  in  the  physique, 
the  food,  the  housing,  the  social  habits  of  the  people.  In  the  large  urban  unions  men  and 
women  have  been  at  work  in  degrading  conditions  for  many  years.  Recent  abuses  in 
Poor  Law  administration,  such  as  have  come  to  light  in  some  Metropolitan  unions,  may 
have  accentuated  certain  evils,  but  the  evils  in  their  main  features  are  far  from  being  of 
recent  origin.  These  evils  are  summed  up  when  we  say  that  there  are  large  aggregations 
of  people  closely  packed  together  in  squalid  conditions,  engaged  in  un-progressive  and 
often  intermittent  work,  many  of  whom  have  low  earning  power  and  a  low  standard  of 
life,  and  are  never  far  removed,  potentially,  from  pauperism.  Temporary  sickness  or 
permanent  disability,  want  of  work  or  old  age,  misfortune  or  vice,  the  death  or  desertion 
of  husband  or  father,  in  this  section  of  society  usually  involves  recourse  to  outside  support 
or  a  further  lowering  of  the  "  subsistence  level."  Interposed  between  the  legal  pauper 
and  the  completely  independent  workman  are  layers  of  under-employed  and  under-fed 
semi-dependents  who  can  be  drawn  upon  to  depress  wages  before  the  pauper  supply 
is  reached. 

Suppose  we  represent  the  community  roughly  by  three  imequal  squares.  Call  the 
largest  A  ;  the  next,  much  smaller,  B  ;  and  the  smallest,  very  small,  C.  Let  A  be  the 
employed  ;  B  the  under-  and  un- employed  ;  C  the  outdoor  paupers.  In  B  we  have 
those  who  are  not  physically  strong,  who  have  no  special  skill,  who  are  somewhat  slow,  or 
stupid,  or  feeble,  or  bad  tempered,  or  given  to  drink,  who  lose  places  easily.  In  London 
and  the  larger  towns  this  class  is  not  an  inconsiderable  one.*  In  C  we  have  chiefly  aged 
men  and  women,  and  widows  with  dependent  children.  Suppose  out-relief  stopped,  would 
the  wages  of  C  rise  ?  Some  members  of  C  would  enter  the  house,  thus  restricting  the 
supply  (but  also  lessening  the  national  dividend).    Some  would  be  lifted  into  B,  and 


*  "  Turning  then  to  those  workers  who  have  fairly  good  moral  and  physical  stamina,  it  may  be  estimated 
roughly  that  those  who  are  capable  of  rather  \makilled  work,  constitute  about  a  fourth  of  the  population. 
And  those  who,  though  fit  for  the  lower  kinds  of  skilled  work,  are  neither  fit  for  highly  skilled  work,  nor 
able  to  act  wisely  in  responsible  positions,  constitute  about  another  fourth."  (Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics  (5th  Edition,  1907),  p.  716.)  Mr.  Motion  has  described  Glasgow  as  "  flooded  with  unskilled 
labour."    (Q.  59139.)  /.  -  .  . 
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some  of  B  into  A  by  the  bracing  of  some  natures  now  weakened  by  the  presence  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  background.  But  that  the  wages  of  the  low-skilled  in  B  and  C  would  rise 
perceptibly  because  of  the  stoppage  of  out-relief,  is  extremely  unlikely.  More  inefficients 
would  be  thrown  completely  on  the  labour  and  charitable  markets,  many  of  whom  were 
eirning,  when  paupers,  what  they  were  economically  worth  at  the  ruling  rates.*  Why 
should  wages  rise  ?  There  is  practically  no  restriction  in  the  supply  of  inefficients.  The 
competing  charities  v/ould  remain  and  would  increase  their  careless  operations.!  Those 
who  say  that  the  pauper's  wage  would  rise  because  he  could  not  work  at  all  for  the  non- 
supplemented  wage — that  he  would  either  get  a  living  wage  or  enter  the  house — forget 
the  smallness  of  the  normal  supplement  and  the  utter  indefiniteness  of  the  "  subsistence 
level  "  below  which  it  is  theoretically  said  wages  cannot  fall.  J  The  path  away  from  the 
"  destitution  "  of  the  Poor  Law,  like  the  path  to  it,  is  paved  with  pawnshops  and  charities, 
the  labour  of  women,  and  the  labour  of  children. 

]   Professor  Marshall  has  defined  the  necessaries  for  efficiency  as  follows  : — 

"  The  necessaricB  for  efficiency  of  an  agricultural  or  of  an  unskilled  town  labourer  and  hia  family  in  England 
in  this  generation  maybe  said  to  consist  of  a  well-drained  dwelling  with  several  rooms,  warm  clothing,  with  some 
changes  of  underclothing,  pure  water,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cereal  food,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  meat 
and  milk,  or  a  little  tea,  etc.,  some  education,  and  some  recreation,  and,  lastly,  sufficient  freedom  for  his  wife 
from  other  work,  to  enable  her  to  perform  properly  hir  maternal  and  her  household  duties.  If  in  any  district 
unskilled  labour  is  deprived  of  any  of  these  things,  its  efficiency  will  sufier  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  horse 
that  is  not  properly  tended,  or  a  steam  engine  that  has  an  inadequate  supply  of  coals.  All  consumption  up 
to  this  limit  is  strictly  productive  consumption  ;  any  stinting  of  this  consumption  is  not  economical,  but 
wasteful." — Economics  of  Industry,  p.  44. 

In  those  sections  of  society  most  closely  associated  with,  or  bordering  on,  pauperism 
this  standard  is  not  reached,  and  where  it  may  be  reached  in  money  there  is  not  always, 
perhaps  we  should  say  there  is  rarely,  the  capacity  to  use  the  money  so  as  to  promote 
the  maximum  of  efficiency.  For  these  people,  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  efficiency  in  the 
past,  for  whatever  reason — whether  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  worker  or  exploitation 
on  the  part  of  the  master — the  evil  results  have  been  cumulative.  Incapacity  and  poverty 
act  and  react  and  perpetuate  one  another  "  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  modern  humanitarianism  is  keeping  alive  many  who  would  have 
died  in  the  days  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  failures  of  other  classes 


*  On  March  31st,  1906,  in  four  London  unions  (Bermondsey,  Camberwell,  Hackney  and  Poplar),  out  of 
10,000  adult  paupers  on  the  outdoor  roll,  nearly  7,000  were  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  They  would  be 
weak  competitors  with  or  without  poor  relief.  Given  the  prevailing  'rates,  their  wages  probably  represent 
what  their  work  is  "  worth."  It  takes,  for  example,  some  women  a  week  to  earn  the  28.  paid  to  them  for 
makiiLg  up  a  blouss. 

f  We  have  been  able  to  inquire  only  incidentally  into  the  comparative  efiects  of  charity  and  out-relief 
on  income  and  character.  Where  both  are  well-administered  there  seems  Uttle  to  choose  between  them, 
while  lax  administration  of  either  makes  the  work  of  the  other  more  difficult.  The  number  of  people  who  take 
the  trouble  to  give  wisely,  though  increasing,  is  still  small  compared  with  the  number  of  givers,  and  the  amount 
of  wisdom  required  is  bo  great  that  perhaps  the  numbers  will  always  remain  small.  A  sense  of  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  giving,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  them,  appear  to  be  growing  slowly,  but  individuals  are  lazy,  and 
societies  are  jealous,  and  despite  enlightened  co-operation  here  and  there,  the  area  of  mischievous  philanthropy 
is  hardly  reduced,  nor  its  darkness  illumined-  About  1870,  Dr.  Hawkesley  estimated  that  over  £5,000,000 
was  annually  given  away  in  charity  in  London,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  exerting  a  direct  tendency  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  poverty.  [Cf.  Fawcett,  Pauperism,  pp.  51,  52.)  The  evils  were  described  in  a  series 
of  articles  to  The  Times  in  1870,  and  this  year  (1908)  another  series  has  been  published,  full  of  simibr  revela- 
tions. The  total  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  relief  of  the  destitute  in  London  is  less  than 
half  the  income  of  the  duly  registered  charitable  institutions  dealing  with  the  same  area.  {Administration 
of  Charity,  by  Arthur  Paterson,  p.  5,  reprinted  from  The  Times.)  The  following  from  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society  Report  for  1904-5  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  Metropolitan  parishes :  "  When  we  look  at  the  Borough 
of  Bermondsey,  with  its  twelve  wards  and  its  twenty  church  parishes,  we  see  ab  ewildering  number  of  organisa- 
tions, but  for  organisation  in  a  wide  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  borough,  we  look  in  vain  !  In  one  part  of 
this  district — to  take  only  one — we  find  at  work  in  an  area  scarcely  a  square  half-mile  in  extent,  three  large 
and  influential  Nonconformist  missions,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  a  host  of  smaller  agencies,  all  honestly  doing  their  best  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  But  alas  !  these 
agencies  do  not  work  hand  in  hand ;  each  ploughs  its  lonely  furrow,  if  not  unknowing  of  the  others,  at  least 
indifferent  to  them,  and  under  these  chaotic  conditions  is  it  wonderful  that  too  often  it  is  the  poor  themselves 
who,  for  their  own  purposes,  become  the  organisers  of  charity  ?  "  Glasgow  has  similarly  been  described  by 
a  minister  of  great  experience  as  honeycombed  with  charities  and  riddled  with  missions.  (Cf.  evidence  before 
present  Commission  of  Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  Q.  59118,  59121).  In  Edinbm-gh,  an  elaborate  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  781  families  showed  that  449  or  57 J  per  cent,  were  in  receipt  of  charitable  aid,  public  or  private. 
Of  these,  only  fifty-five  were  being  helped  by  the  "  parish."  (Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Fourteen 
Hundred  School  Children,  1906,  p.  8.) 

'  -  {  For  some  recent  illustrations  compare  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Evans  on  the  tailoring  trade  in  Soho 
before  the  Home  Work  Committee  (House  of  Commons,  290  of  1907). 
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sink  down  to  these  lower  levels  with  a  depressing  force,  and  we  have  abundant  reasons  for 
low  wages.  These  workers  are  relatively  inefficient  and  can  only  offer  what  is  to  be  hai 
in  abundance  and  is,  therefore,  poorly  paid — low  or  unskilled  labour.  It  is  not  primarily 
a  question  of  out-relief,  it  is  only  indirectly  a  question  of  Poor  Law  at  all.  The  Poo  ■ 
Law  is  a  clumsy  ambulance  on  the  vast  field  of  industrial  war — if  misleading  military 
terms  may  be  pardoned  for  a  moment. 

The  force  of  the  above  considerations  can  best  be  realised  by  an  examination  of  two 
industrial  featares  of  most  urban  unions,  casual  labour  and  the  employment  of  women. 
We  can  only  briefly  touch  on  them  here  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  outdoor  pauperism. 
((7/.  Part  L,  pp.  329,  342,  343.) 

(1)  Casual  Labour. 

In  every  large  industrial  centre  a  number  of  occupations  have  attached  to  them  a 
fringe  of  irregularly  employed  men  and  women.  The  usual,  but  by  no  means  only 
examples  are  the  transport  and  building  trades  for  men,  and  the  confectionery  trades 
and  sewing  of  all  sorts  for  women.  These  men  and  women,  but  especially  the  former,  are 
chronically  under- employed.  They  are  not  unemployable.  Many  are  born  at  the 
casual  level,  and  others  fall  from  above  owing  to  moral  fault  or  economic  misfortune. 
The  class  is  thus  recruited  with  little  reference  to  the  cost  of  producing  ft-'esh  supplies. 
The  net  advantages  of  the  occupation  do  not  determine  the  flow  of  labour  into  it.  The 
speculative  character  of  the  market  checks  mobility  where  it  is  most  required,  and  in 
time  destroys  the  desire  for  regular  work.  Character  and  capacity  tend  to  deteriorate  in 
all  but  the  strongest  types.  The  direct  result  of  the  methods  of  engagement  is  to  accumu- 
late reserves  of  under-employed  labour  which  can  be  called  up  on  busy  days  and  dismissed 
on  slack  days  or  half-days  or  even  for  hours.  Wherever  there  is  much  casual  labour, 
married  women  are  much  employed.  Where  men  are  found  in  low-a;rade  or  irregular 
emnloyment,  the  employment  of  the  women  will  be  generally  of  a  low  and  irregular 
type  too.  The  root-factors  are  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  the  regularity  of  their 
employment. 

In  some  depressed  areas,  like  Poplar  and  West  Ham,  where  labour  has  been  worn 
down  and  exhausted  in  this  fashion,  guardians  and  borough  councils  have  given  doles  of 
relief  and  doles  of  work  to  the  "  temporarily  "  distressed  and  in  attracting  public  attention 
to  the  problem  have  incidentally  intensified  the  stagnation  and  casuality  of  the  paupers. 
But  they  have  not  created  the  problem  ;  rather  they  have  registered  as  legal  pauperism 
some  of  the  economic  and  moral  pauperism  already  flourishing.  In  the  two  unions  named 
and  in  many  others,  legal  pauperism  is  held  in  check  by  wage-earning  wives  and  children 
and  by  charity.  And  whereas  it  was  said  in  1834  that  because  of  the  allowance  system 
whole  branches  of  manufacture  followed,  "  not  the  course  of  coal  mines  or  of  stream'^, 
but  of  pauperism,"  *  we  may  say  to-day  that  pauperisation  follows  the  course  of  casual 
labour.  "  To  pauperise  a  person  is  to  offer  him  something  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  no 
longer  care  about  earning  an  income  by  labour  or  husbanding  his  resources  in  property."  f 
If  Dr.  Cannan's  definition  be  accepted,  then  among  the  most  effective  Dauperising  agencies 
must  be  placed  casual  labour  and  its  concomitant,  women's  work.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  may  have  as  many  paupers  as  we  care  to  pay  for.  It  is  about  as  true  that  we  may 
pauperise  as  many  as  we  care  to  casualise. 

(2)  Women's  Worh  '  '  ' 

The  effect  of  out-relief  on  women's  wages  is  part  of  the  general  problem  of  wages 
and  cannot  be  sharply  isolated.  Women's  work  and  wages  have  also  peculiarities  of  their 
own,  quite  apart  from  Poor  Law  influence.  Throughout  the  industrial  world  there  are 
competing  systems  of  production,  ever  in  a  state  of  flux,  ever  presenting  different  com- 
binations of  capital  and  labour  in  the  pursuit  of  cheapness.  The  distribution  of  the 
workers  among  the  contending  employments  is  not  governed  solely  by  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  or  even  by  the  net  advantages  offered.  Where  Adam  Smith's  hypotheses  were 
realised,  "  Where  there  was  perfect  liberty  and  where  every  man  was  perfectly  free  to 
choose  what  occupation  he  thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he  thought 


*  1834  Keport,  p.  76. 

t  Clare  Market  Review,  October,  1906. 
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proper,"  doubtless  the  whole  advantages  of  the  diiierent  employments  would  be  con- 
tinually tending  to  equality.  But  for  well-known  reasons,  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  this  is  not  true  of  men's  employments,  and  it  is  far  less  true  of  women's  employments. 
In  the  latter  case,  especially,  custom,  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  employer,  the  class  feeling; 
of  the  operatives,  the  expectation  of  marriage,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  attitude  of  the 
men's  unions,  the  "niceness"  and  "nastiness"  of  occupations,  sift  and  separate  the 
workers,  check  mobility,  and  set  up  non-competing  groups>  One  employer  will  not 
engage  married  women,  another  will  not  employ  girls  under  eighteen,  another  will  start 
a  woman  at  10s.  and  dismiss  her  if  she  cannot  earn  12s.  6d.  in  a  few  weeks,  while  a  fourth 
will  cut  down  a  girl's  piece  rate  if  she  is  making  "  too  much  "  because  she  is  a  girl. 

In  most  trades  in  which  women  are  employed  there  is  no  competition  whatever 
between  men  and  women.  In  some  occupations  there  is  a  debatable  land  where  boys  and 
girls  are  contending  with  one  another  and  with  adults  for  possession.  Where  men 
and  women  work  in  similar  occupations  the  unequal  pay  is  usually  due  in  part  to  some 
drawback  in  women's  work.  But  the  inferiority  of  the  pay  is  frequently  greater  than 
the  inferiority  of  the  work.  The  wages  paid  to  girls  and  women  are  generally  low  though 
they  are  rising  ;  the  skill  demanded  by  many  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
small  and  quickly  acquired  ;  the  chances  of  promotion  are  few  ;  "  woman  having  an  eye 
to  marriage,  is  not  equally  wedded  to  her  trade  "  ;  the  supply  of  low-skilled  women 
workers  is  abundant ;  women  make  low  priced  goods.*  The  whole  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  women's  earnings  are  often  subsidised  by  the  earnings  of  others — 
those  of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  those  of  the  daughter  by  the  parents,  those  of  wives^ 
widows,  and  single  women  by  charity  and  out-relief. 

In  many  women's  occupations  the  work  is  seasonal,  casual,  or  irregular.  Where  there 
is  much  plant  and  high  fixed  charges  it  is  to.  the  employer's  interest  to  keep  the  factory 
fully  employed.  This  is  the  case  in  some  branches  of  jam,  biscuit,  and  aerated  water 
manufacture.  The  more  competent  and  thoughtful  employers  endeavour  to  overcome 
the  natural  fluctuations  due  to  the  seasons  by  superior  organisation.  With  the  manu- 
facture of  jam  and  marmalade  they  combine  the  making  of  sweets  and  the  potting  of 
meat.  They  thus  occupy  the  full  time  of  the  majority  of  their  employees.!  Some  make 
to  stock  in  slack  seasons,  others  work  for  fewer  hours  ;  some  employ  half  the  workers 
half  the  week  ;  others  again  dismiss  the  least  skilled  and  share  what  work  there  is  among 
the  more  skilled.  In  some  factories  several  devices  will  be  found  combined.  There  is  as 
much  diversity  in  factory  management  as  in  Poor  Law  administration.  A  sudden 
increase  of  orders  frightens  the  unready  employer  into  engaging  a  number  of  extra 
hands  to  be  dismissed  when  the  spurt  is  over.  One  jam  maker  pays  a  minimum  wage 
of  9s.  for  a  full  week ;  another  pays  13s.  9d.  The  former  employs  a  large  number  of 
rough  married  women,  who  are  taken  on  or  dismissed  or  who  discharge  themselves  with 
great  frequency  ;  the  latter  gives  and  requires  a  reference  and  claims  that  for  the  higher 
wage  he  obtains  a  more  respectable  and  efiicient  girl  (over  eighteen)  who  can  be  moved 
about  from  one  department  to  another,  so  that  the  irregularity  is  reduced  though  not 
abolished.  „       .  . 

Where  the  employer  fails  to  organise  his  factory  so  as  to  give  regular  work  the  task 
of  dovetailing  employments  is  thrown  on  the  dismissed  worker.  The  more  energetic 
women  do  this  with  astonishing  success,  and  fill  in  the  year,  with  few  gaps,  between  the 
jam  and  ginger  beer  factories,  laundries  and  rag  stores,  with  the  addition  of  indefinite 
charing  and  mending.  The  baby  will  be  out  at  a  subsidised  creche  or  in  charge  of  a 
subsidised  grandmother.  The  same  person  at  different  times  may  be  found  at  match- 
box-making, hopping,  step-cleaning,  and  hawking.  We  found  a  tailoress  working  at 
bookfolding,  a  jam  girl  at  screws,  and  a  machinist  giving  pianoforte  lessons  at  Is.  an 
hour.  The  less  energetic  women,  who  are  tired  or  careless  or  harassed  with  young  children, 
or  who  have  a  lad  working,  will  have  many  gaps  in  their  working  year. 

As  a  rule  the  large  employer  has  not  "  the  least  idea  "  what  becomes  of  his  discharged 
workers.  All  he  knows  is  that  when  he  wants  to  take  them  on  again  they  will  be  waiting 
on  the  steps  in  larger  numbers  than  are  required.    When  we  put  the  question,  "  Is  there 


*  Cf.  Smart,  "  Studies  in  Economics,"  and  Webb,  "  Problems  of  Modern  Industry" 

t  An  ai'tificial  florist  employing  over  200  girls  and  women  in  a  trade  which  lasts  for  six  months  in  the 
year  has  introduced  a  second  trade,  the  preparing  of  quills  for  hat  trimming,  and  now  the  workers  are  employed 
all  the  year  round. 
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any  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  women  and  girls  in  your  trade  ?  "  as  we  did  repeatedly,  the- 
reply  in  every  town,  with  hardly  an  exception,  was  the  sarne  in  the  case  of  low-skilled 
employments.  The  question  seemed  to  verge  on  the  absurd.  One  giver-out  of  work  in 
Hackney  insisted  on  demonstrating  our  innocence  by  putting  in  his  windov/  a  dirty  half- 
sheet  of  notepaper  with  the  legend,  "  Wanted,  a  machinist."  When  we  returned  two 
hours  later  there  had  been  four  applicants. 

Briefly,  what  is  true  of  low-skilled  and  casual  employments  for  men  is  true  of  low- 
skilled  and  casual  employments  for  women.  There  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  organi- 
sation and  great  economic  and  human  waste.  There  is  a  chronic  over-supply  of  low-gradc' 
workers  whose  rates  of  pay  would  be  lower  than  they  actually  are  but  for  the  effective 
force  of  convential  or  customary  minimu  n  standards. 

If  we  compare  these  conditions  of  the  labour  supply  with  the  facts  of  outdoor  pau- 
perism described  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  conclusions  already 
reached.  The  proportion  of  paupers  engaged  in  factory  industries  is  extremely  small ; 
the  supply  of  workers  is  always  abundant ;  the  influence  cf  the  subsidised  competition  of 
the  paupers  must  be  infinitesimal.  In  the  more  numerous  class  of  occupied  paupers 
I   engaged  in  charing,  washing,  and  needlework  : — 

(a)  Paupers  are  in  these  irregular  employments  primarily  because  of  domes- 
i  tic  conditions  and  are  helped  to  remain  in  them  by  out-relief  • 

(6)  They  are  usually  the  older  and  less  efiicient  workers  ; 

{c)  They  have  to  bear  the  competition,  sometimes  actual,  always  potential 
and  elastic,  of  the  great  number  of  non-pauper  w^omen  who  for  various  reason 
desire  to  add  to  the  family  earnings.* 

Section  VI. — Suggestions. 

It  is  not  in  our  province  as  investigators  to  suggest  remedies.  We  have  not  surveyed 
the  whole  field  of  pauperism,  but  only  one  corner  of  it.  While  fully  conscious  of  the 
presumption,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  indicate  the  line  of  advance  suggested  by  oui- 
limited  inquiries  into  the  relation  of  out-relief  and  wages. 

Remedies  may  be  grouped  roughly  as  : — 

(1)  Industrial. 

(2)  Educational. 
(.3)  Administrative. 

(1)  Industrial. — (a)  Here  the  most  urgent  need  is  the  de-casualisation  of  men's  labour 
and  a  better  industrial  training  of  boys  and  girls.  This  would  attack  the  sources  of 
supply  in  two  ways  :  by  diminishing  the  number  likely  to  be  born  at  the  casual  level 
and  the  number  likely  to  sink  to  that  level.  The  reform  of  industrial  conditions  is  more 
urgently  needed  and  more  likely  to  be  "  preventive  "  than  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  or 
the  organisation  of  charity,  (b)  It  is  important  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  able- 
bodied  worker  in  times  of  continued  trade  depression  both  by  insurance  and  by  the 
provision  of  useful  work  during  the  depression. 

(2)  Educational. — A  bold  and  liberal  policy  towards  widows  and  their  children  on 
the  lines  of  the  Glasgow  Special  Roll.  The  maximum  of  good  can  be  done  by  spending 
taxes  to-day  so  as  to  raise  the  earning  power  of  the  rising  generation.  Collusion  and 
immorality  would  no  doubt  be  encouraged  and  would  need  to  be  sharply  dealt  with. 
Hereditary  pauperism  would  be  far  less  probable  under  a  systematic  policy  of  liberal 
support  than  under  the  slovenly  and  inadequate  system  of  doles  which  overworks  the 
mother  and  half  starves  the  children.  This  neglect  of  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  1834  tradition  of  test  and  stigma.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  public  interest,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  rearing  good  citizens  or  of 

*  Abundant  confirmation  of  the  position  taken  up  in  the  text  may  be  fomid  in  the  Report  on  Unskilled 
Labour  just  issued  (1908)  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Dealing  with  the  supply  of  casual  labourers, 
Mr.  Hamilton  reaches  these  conclusions  (p.  23)  : — 

(1)  They  are  regularly  in  excess  in  large  industrial  centres,  such  as  London. 

(2)  It  is  from  the  casual  labour  class  that  those  who  fall  upon  the  Poor  Law  relief  works  or 
charitable  funds  are  mostly  drawn. 

(3)  That  even  in  this  casually  employed  class,  the  number  so  dependent  is  not  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  possibly  10  per  cent,  in  a  time  of  bad  trade. 
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swelling  the  national  dividend,  to  liave  the  children  well-nourished  and  well-trained 
whatever  happens  to  the  parents.  The  positive  primary  duty  in  the  case  of  the  widow 
with  children  is  not  to  test  her  destitution  but  to  sustain  her  standard  of  living.  If  it 
is  true,  as  economists  maintain,  that  the  earnings  of  women  generally  are  inadequate, 
Gven  to  a  low  standard  of  needs ;  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  cannot  possibly  do 
more,  unaided,  than  support  themselves  throughout  life,  and  perhaps  not  that ;  if,  as 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  urges,  "  women  are  expected  to  be  independent,  but  are  not  given  the 
means  of  being  so,"  then  the  case  of  the  widow  with  young  children  calls  aloud  for 
generous  and  constructive  help.  A  bold  expenditure  now  would  at  once  permanently 
diminish  the  sources  of  pauperism  and  increase  the  sources  of  wages  in  the  future.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  widow's  work  thus  paid  for  would  usually  be  in  her  household,  harmful 
influences  on  wages  in  any  particular  market  would  be  avoided. 

(3)  Administrative. — The  policy  of  deterrence  should  be  given  up  for  that  of  super- 
vision. The  obligation  to  assist  in  clearly  defined  cases  should  be  openly  undertaken  and 
the  appropriate  persons  urged  to  apply  rather  than  the  reverse.  But  such  a  policy  could 
be  made  effective  and  beneficial  only  if  accompanied  by  a  new  classification  and  new 
juachinery  : — 

(a)  Aged  persons  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  pension  system.  A  uniform 
and  universal  scheme,  like  Mr.  Booth's,  might  have  some  harmful  reaction  on 
the  national  dividend,  but  it  would  probably  be  small. 

(b)  Sickness  should  be  treated  as  a  problem  in  health,  not  as  a  problem  in 
poverty. 

(c)  The  registration  and  organisation  of  charities  ;  the  suppression  of  some ; 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  with  State  agencies.  In  the  case  of  widows,  for 
example,  the  assistance  of  voluntary  workers  might  be  of  great  value. 

(d)  If  the  above  classes  (the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  widow)  were  eliminated — 
and  they  are  classes  which  admit  of  easily  applied  tests — then  '  out-relief  '  as 
now  understood,  might  be  restricted  to  special  cases  of  temporary  distress  to 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Poor  Law  board  or  a  board  of  charities.  The  applicant 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  written  declaration  of  resources  on  pain  of 
punishment  for  false  statement  (the  North  Witxihford  plan,  pp.  179,  498), 
and  employers  should  be  compelled  to  make  similar  statements  of  earnings  to 
accredited  ofiicials.  Publicity  in  regard  to  wages  is  essential  to  a  sound  policy 
of  relief. 

(e)  For  the  able-bodied  the  workhouse  test  should  give  place  to  an  industrial 
test  applied  through  the  labour  exchange.  Unworthy  applicants  should  be 
offered  help  in  disciplinary  institutions. 
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APPENDIX    No.    I.  (A.) 

PERSONS  DISCHARGING  THEMSELVES  FROM  CERTAIN  LONDON 

WORKHOUSES. 

NEWINGTON  WORKHOUSE. 
SouTHWARK  Union. 


Return  showing  the  number  of  women  of  various  trades  under  65  years  of  age 
in  the  House,  and  discharged  during  1905. 


In  House,  Januarj^  to  December. 

Discharging  themselves  during  the  month  ol 

Remaining 
in  House 
December 
31st. 

Class. 

No. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

!  September. 

i 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Fur  pullers  - 

10 

1 

3 

3 

3 

Mantle  hands,  machinists, 

90 

5 

9 

4 

3 

6 

3 

7 

4 

4 

7 

3 

31 

tailoresses,  semp- 
stresses. 

Jam  hands    -  - 

36 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Factory  h  nds 

35 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

i) 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

171 

8 

7 

17 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

12 

10 

16 

10 

39 

APPENDIX  No.   I.  (B.) 


GORDON  ROAD  WORKHOUSE,  CAMBERWELL. 


Returns  of  the  women  under  65,  of  various  classes,  in  the  House  discharging 
themselves,  during  the  period  from  January  to  December,  1905. 


CO 

* 

Class. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Marc 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Augu 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1 

Mantle  makers,  stay 

makers,  &c. 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

o 
o 

4 

3 

3 

3 

45 

Laundresses  - 

17 

16 

15 

15 

14 

11 

9 

11 

12 

16 

15 

14 

165 

Factory  hands 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

46 

Jam  hands 

Servants 

37 

37 

36 

37 

42 

50 

49 

47 

46 

43 

44 

37 

505 

*  The  total  of  761  represents  not  more  than  about  100  separate  persons.  From  20  to  30  of  these  women 
discharge  themselves  from  one  to  four  times  nearly  every  mouth  in  the  year.  The  number  of  servants  is  due 
to  the  large  proportion  of  private  residences  in  the  p.xrish  and  the  relatively  s-nall  number  of  factories.  Dulwich 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  private  houses.  A  rather  large  proportion  of  the  women  either  have  illegiti- 
raite  children  or  come  into  the  workhouse  to  be  coufinod. 


429. 


51 


3  C  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  1.  (C.) 
POPLAR  WORKHOUSE. 


Return  showing  the  number  of  women,  under  65  years,  of  various  classes,  and  discharging  themselves, 

during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1905. 


In  House,  January  1st,  1905. 

Discharging  themselves 

during  the  month  of 

Remaining 
in  House 
December 

31st,  1905. 

Class. 

No. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

<H 

June. 

July., 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Married  and  widows 

Ill 
111 

4 

4 

6 

3 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

- 

1  o 

Laundresses  -       -  - 

Q 

y 

~ 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

1 

- 

A 

Servants       .       .  - 

4 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

91 

onarwomen   aiici  bciuu- 
bers. 

ov 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

- 

2 

1 

^0 

Washerwomen 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Factory  hands 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Machinists 

3 

3 

"Bottlewashers 

1 

1 

Nil. 

•Cigar  makers 

1 

-- 

1 

Nil. 

Sack  makers  -       -  - 

1 
1 

1 

Needlewomen 

5 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

Hawkers  (street)  - 

2 

1 

I 

Matchbox  makers  - 

2 

1 

1 

Artificial  flower  makers  - 

1 

1 

Tailoresses  and  finishers  - 

2 

2 

Dressmakers  - 

1 

] 

Nil. 

Nurses  -       -       -  - 

3 

3 

Cooks    -       -       -  - 

1 

« 

1 

Totals  - 

229 

12 

10 

9 

6 

11 

10 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

151 

APPENDIX  No.  I.  (D.) 
HACKNEY  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Return  showing  the  number  of  women  (under  65)  of  certain  trades  in  the  workhouse  on  the 
1st  April,  1905,  the  numbers  discharging  themselves  in  each  month  during  the  year,  and  the  total 
remaining  in  31st  March,  1906. 


Trade  or  calling. 

No.  in  the  House 
on  1st  April,  1905. 

Discharging  themselves  during  the  month  of  : — 

Remaining 
31st  March; 
1906. 

April. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

Boot  hands  - 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Machinists,  sewing,  &c. 

28 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

28 

Factory  hands 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

7 

Laundry 

20 

5 

5 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

1 

18 

52 
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APPENDIX  No.  I.  (K.) 
PARISH  OF  BERMONDSEY— PARISH  STREET  WORKHOUSE. 


Return  showing  women  under  65  years  of  various  classes  in  this  House  and  discharging  themselves  during 

the  period  October,  1904,  and  September,  1905. 


In  House,  October,  1904,  to 
September,  1905. 

Discharging  themselves  duiing  the  month  of 

Class. 

No. 

October. 

November. 

'  December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

a 

June. 

1  July. 

August. 

j  September. 

Remaining 
Septcmljer, 
1905. 

Needleworkers 

25 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

15 

Servants 

•25 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

Office  cleaners 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Box-makers  - 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Hawkers 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Nursing 

5 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Umbrella  maker 

1 

1 

- 

Fur  pullers  - 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Chair  caner  - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Charing 

30 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

vTiLllUUlllilft  ti  too 

1 

1 

Bookfolders  - 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Tailoresses 

2 

1 

1 

Wood  chopper 

1 

1 

Laundry  work 

10 

1 

9 

Factory  hands 

21 

2 

3 

1 

2 

o 
O 

1 

2 

7 

Jam  factory  hands  - 

17 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

TJuclassified  (comprising 
married    and  weak- 
minded  cases)  - 

1  90 

) 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

-  1 

8 

Total  - 

177 

21 

16 

7 

7 

4 

7 

6 

6 

8 

4 

1 

8 

82 

APPENDIX  No.  II. 


PERSONS  RELIEVED  (OTHERWISE  THAN   IN  INSTITUTIONS)  IN  CERTAIN  LONDON 

UNIONS.* 


31  sr  March,  1906. 


Union. 

Total. 

Ma 

les. 

Fem 

ales. 

Children 

Under  60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Under  60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

under  16. 

Bermondsey  - 

3,137 

152 

340 

470 

1,076 

1,099 

Camberwell  - 

4,425 

199 

439 

669 

1,523 

1,595 

Hackney 

2,908 

168 

190 

409 

951 

1,190 

Poplar  - 

5,300 

365 

747 

793 

1,735 

],660 

15,770 

884 

1,716 

2/341 

5,285 

5,544 

*  This  is  the  large  class  of  ont-relief  piupers.  It  omits  cidy  boarded-out  children,  medical  relief  and  non- 
resident relief. 

53 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 


SOME  COMPAEATIVE  DETAILS  OF  WOMEN'S  WAGES  IN  CERTAIN  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 


Note. — Where  not  otherwise  stated  the  details  of  wages  in  column  1  are  taken  from  the  case  of  out- 
workers in  receipt  (or  associated  with  the  receipt)  of  parish  relief ;  in  column  2  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  (Mr.  Lakeman's  report)  for  year  ending  1887  ;  in  column  3  from  the  Report  of  an 
Inquiry  into  Home  Industries  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council,  1897  ;  and  in  column  4  from  the  Handbook 
of  the  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition,  May,  1906. 


Average  Weekly  Earnings. 

Occupation. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1  887 

1  8Q7 

i-OV  i  * 

X3l.J.  VXL1\ji.<XL    IIKJ  VV  sJL  O 

lOs.  (15s.  lull)  a 

lis. 

(1/  cases)  8s.  3|d. 

(6  cases)  9s.  8d. 

JJcHSJic  u  IJJ.clKlllt'    -            -  - 

(2  cases)  3s. 

6s. 

6s.  (rush  basket). 

8s.  6d. 

— 

6s. 

(3  cases)  10s. 

— 

(2  cases)  9s. 

(2  cases)  13s.  6d. 

Blouse  making  -       -  - 

(2   „   )   5s.  9d. 

— 

(2   „    )7s.  9d./ 

(4    „    )  9s. 

Brush  drawing  - 

(2   „   )   5s.  9d. 

(9   „    )  6s.  3-i-d. 

3s.  to  4s. 

Children's  dressmaking- 

(2   „   )   7s.  6d. 

— 

(2  cases)  8s.  and 
20s.  q 

if 

Collar  button-holing  - 

(3  „   )   5s.  Id. 

(3  cases)  3s.  4d. 

is.  6d. 

Fur  pulling 

(8   „   )   10s.  h 

_ 

(26  „   )  7s.  2d. 

No    change  since 
1897  h 

Fur  sewing 

4s.  (15  years  ago  10s.) 

7s. 

6s.  6d.  (in  season) 

6s.  max.  (Irregular)  i 

Knickerbocker  finishing 

(3  cases)  5s.  c 

(3  cases)  10s.  3d. 

Mantle  machining 

(3    „   )  8s.  lOd. 

(4  cases)  5s.  6^d. 

Match  box  making  - 

6s.  6d. 

(22  „  )  6s.  4d. 

(9  cases)  5s.  7d. 

Paper  bag  making 

(3  cases)   7s.  4d. 

(8    „  )  8s.  lOd 

(3    „   )  4s.  9d. 

Sack  making 

(2   „    )  lis.  Id. 

(14  „  )  12s.  3d. 

8s.  Gd.  j 

Shirt  machining 

(7   „    )  4s. 

3s.  6d.  to  5s.  e 

(9    „  )6s. 

3s.  9d.  (average  of 
10  weeks). 

Skirt  machining 

(3   „    )  10s.  4d. 

10s 

7s. 

(2  cases)  5s  lO^d. 

Steel  covering  (Bodices) 

2s.  lid. 

(3  cases)  6s.  lOd. 

(3    „   )  2s.  9d. 

Tie  making       .       .  . 

(6  cases)  6s.  6d. 

(11  „  )  10s.  6d. 

Varies  greatly  from 
4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

Trouser  finishing 

(2    „  )5s. 

(20  „  )  9s. 

(3  cases)  6s.  k 

Underclothing  (Ladies') 

10s. 

15s. 

(2    „  )9s. 

(2    „  )9s. 

Waistcoat  making 

(4  cases)  6s.  5d.  d 

12s. 

(7   „  )  10s.  5d. 

20s.  I 

a  No  out-relief  in  this  case.  h  Out-relief  in  at  least  2  cases.  c  One  indoor  hand.  d  Out-relief  in 
3  cases.  e  "  Respectable  poor  woman,  otherwise  assisted  "  (Mr.  Lakeman).  /  One  a  widow  with 
children  receiving  out-relief.  g  The  latter  case  is  taken  from  W.I.C.'s  Interim  Report,  1906.  h  On 
the  statement  of  a  fur  pulling  firm,  and  confirmed  by  workers.  i  W.I.C.  Report.  Widow  (2  children) 
receiving  10s.  weekly  from  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  j  W.I.C.'s  Interim  Report,  1906.  k  W.I.C.'s 
Interim  Report,  1906.       I  W.I.C.'s  Interim  Report,  1906.   With  help  of  learner,  who  is  paid  2s.  6d.  and  food. 
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COPY  OF  PRINTED   INQUIRY  FORM  SENT  TO  EMPLOYERS   BY  THE  FULHAM 

RELIEVING  OFFICER. 


Parish  of  Fulham. 


Guardians'  Offices, 

75,  Fulham  Palace  Road, 

Hammersmith,  W. 

 ■    190 


M. 


The  Guardians_^of  this  Parish  will  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  them  what  the  Earnings  of 
 have  been  for  the  last  weeks. 


As  these  enquiries  are  found  to  bo  the  best  means  of  preventing  imposition  on  the  part  of  Applicants 
for  Relief,  the  Guardians  trust  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  they  are  causing  you. 


Believing  Officer. 


Date       Earnings.        £    s.  d. 

1st  Week  

2nd  ,   

3rd   

'ith  „   


Signature  of  Employer. 


00 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  No.  V. 

ELECTION  ADDRESS  OF  TWO  CANDIDATES,  MARCH,  1904. 

Camberwei,l  Guardians  Election. 
Monday,  March  2Sth,  1904,  8  a.m.  to  10  p  m.  - 

St.  John's  Ward  (No.  16). 


To  the  Electors  ;  Mart  h  19th. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam) — On  the  28th  of  March  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  elect  Two  Representatives  for 
the  Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians. 

Having  been  unanimously  selected  at  a  large 
meeting  of  Ratepayers  of  this  Ward,  we  have  con- 
sented to  stand  as  Independent  Progressives,  and 
should  you  elect  us  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  secure — 
Reform  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  Efficiency  in  Management, 
combined  with  Economy  in  Expenditure.  We  submit 
for  your  approval  our  programme  : 

Immediate  Reforms. 

1.  Aged  and  Infirm. 

a. — That  in  cases  where  there  are  suitable 
homes,  adequate  Outdoor  Relief  be  given,  and 
every  effort  be  made  to  keep  families  together. 

h. — -Where  there  is  no  suitable  home — that 
healthy  aged  persons  in  the  workhouse  be  allowed 
to  go  out  daily,  be  given  greater  facilities  than 
now  obtain  for  receiving  their  friends,  be  supplied 
with  plentiful  forms  of  recreation  in  books,  games, 
etc.,  and  that  the  comfort  of  their  day  and 
sleeping  wards  be  increased. 

c.  — That  all  cripples  and  persons  physically 
deficient  be  classed  as  to  diet  and  general  treat- 
ment with  the  aged  and  infirm. 

d.  — -Wearing  of  a  distinctive  garb  to  be  abol- 
ished. 

2.  The  Sick,  and  those  Temporarily  Disabled  by  Accident. 

a.  — The  control  of  all  sick  and  infirm  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  medical  oflficers  and  trained  and 
qualified  nurses — this  to  apply  to  infirm  wards  in 
Workhouses  as  well  as  to  the  Infirmaries. 

b.  - — That  greater  facilities  be  given  for  the 
supply  of  surgical  appliances,  medicine  and 
nourishment  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes. 

3.  The  A  ble-Bodied. 

a.  — That  the  unemployed  be  set  to  useful  work 
at  fair  wages  on  Farm  Colonies  or  in  Union 
AVorkshops. 

b.  — That  (especially  in  times  of  stress)  every 
eflfort  be  made  by  GuarJians  to  avoid  the 
breaking  up  of  the  workers'  homes. 

c.  — A  complete  reform  of  the  Casual  Ward 
system,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
workers. 

d.  — Abolition  of  oakum  picking  and  stone 
breaking  in  all  institutions  controlled  by  the 
Poor  Law. 


^.  Children. 

fl.— That  all  children  in  the  care  of  the  Guar- 
dians be  given  such  mental  and  industrial 
training  as  will  enable  them  to  start  fairlv 
their  life  as  citizens. 

b. — That  more  care  be  given  than  is  now 
general  to  the  business  of  providing  for  boys  and 
girls  when  they  leave  Poor  Law  institutions. 

Administrative  Reforms. 

1.  — No  officer  to  hold  more  than  one  office. 

2.  — That  all  fees  (lunacy,  informers,  vaccina- 
tion), commissions  and  gratuities  be  abolished. 

3.  — That  women  be  considered  eligible  for  the 
post  of  Relieving  Officer. 

4.  — That  no  married  man  with  an  income  under 
30/  -  a  week  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  parents  in  Poor  Law  institutions. 

5.  — That  Board  Meetings  be  open  to  ratepayers 
and  that  copies  of  the  Agenda  and  Minutes  be  issued 
to  Public  Libraries  and  Trade  Societies. 

6.  — That  the  business  meetings  of  the  Foard  be 
held  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Legislative  Reforms. 

1.  — Abolition  of  the  Workhouse,  in  place  where- 
6f  :— 

a.  — -Homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

b.  — Farm  Colonies. 

c.  — Union  Workshops. 

2.  — That  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  do  not 
disenfranchise  the  worker. 

3.  — State  pensions  for  the  aged,  instead  of  the 
present  Poor  Law  relief. 

4.  — Abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  substitution  of  a  directly  elected  representative 
body. 

5.  — That  the  Poor  Law  be  administered  by 
Committees  of  the  Borough  and  Urban  Councils, 
on  which  Councils  women  shall  be  eligible  to  sit. 

We  ask  your  careful  perusal  of  this  Programme, 
and  pledge  our  allegiance  to  the  same  should 
you  return  us  at  the  forthcoming  Guardians 
Election,  2Sth  March,  1904. 

Trusting  to  receive  your  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  E.  A. 
A.  C. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI. 


€0V1PAKA.TIVE    STATEMENT   OF    WOMEN    EMPLOYED    IN    RlVEliSIDE  BOIiOUGHS 
(EXCLUDING  THOSE  UNDER   15),   APRIL,  1901. 


Borough. 

Unmarried. 

Per  cent. 

Married. 

Per  cent. 



Out-door  Relief 
per  100,000. 
(1900-1901). 

Sou'hvvark        .       .  - 

18,157 

66-8 

9,035 

33-2 

732 

IStopuey    -       -       -  - 

26,998 

70 

12,087 

30 

256 

Bermondssy 

11,157 

70 

4,609 

30 

3,023 

Toplar      -       .       -  - 

13,459 

72-5 

5,111 

27-5 

1,473 

Woolwich        -       -  - 

7,171 

74  3 

2,475 

25-7 

543 

Lambeth  -       -       -  - 

31,285 

75'7 

10,079 

24-3 

785 

Deptford  -       -       -  - 

9,659 

78 

2,753 

22 

1,216 
(Greenwich  Union) 

Note. — "  Married  "  includes  widows. 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  POPLAR. 


Widows  and  Children. 
(Extracted  from  Guardians'  Annual  Reports.) 


31-3-00. 

30-3-01. 

29-3-02. 

28-3-03. 

26-3-04. 

25-3-05. 

Widows    -       .       .  - 

50 

72 

66 

88 

125 

225 

Children  at  home  with 
mother  -       -       .  . 

170 

214 

209 

367 

341 

526 

■Children  at  P.L.  schools 

692 

756 

772 

836 

895 

928 

Widows  not  in  receipt  of 
relief  but  having  chil- 
dren in  Schools 

145 

177 

178 

188 

181 

210 

In  1901  the  total  number  of  widows  in  Poplar  was  6,520  (Census). 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX. 
OUT-WORK  AND  OUT-RELIEF  IN  POPLAR  UNION^.* 

The  information  presented  in  this  Report  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  — 
The  returns  of  out-workers  as  furnished  to  the  public  health  authority  for  the  half-year 
ending  July,  1906,  were  taken,  and  a  number  of  cases,  selected  at  hazard,  were  visited 
and  investigated.  The  material  relating  to  out-work,  apart  from  any  question  of  poor 
relief,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  generally — with  one  important 
proviso,  namely,  that  the  better  class  of  out-worker  and  those  employing  assistant  labour 
in  small  workrooms  were,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  give  particulars.  The  extent  and  value 
of  the  particulars  gained  in  personal  enquiry  of  this  kind  must  vary  with  every  case, 
the  only  documentary  evidence  (which  in  a  number  of  instances  was,  unfortunately, 
not  available)  being  the  wage-books  of  the  out-workers.  The  details  of  earnings  obtained 
are  fullest  in  the  case  of  the  shirt  trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  investigator  had  occasion 
to  visit  (on  behalf  of  the  Outer  London  Enquiry)  a  number  of  women  employed  in 
Canning  Town  by  a  large  Poplar  firm,  most  of  whom  were  able  to  produce  wage-books — 
such  details  being  quite  suitably  combined  with  the  earnings  of  women  employed  by  the 
same  firm  in  Poplar  itself. 

The  information  respecting  the  conditions  and  wages  obtaining  in  out-work  generally, 
which  was  thus  gained  from  the  workpeople  themselves,  was  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  interviews  with  employers,  who  were  ready  enough  to  discuss  the  rationale  of  out-work 
and  to  present  its  main  features  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

Finally,  when  it  became  a  question  of  relating  out-work  specifically  to  out-relief,  the 
out-workers'  list  was  arranged  according  to  the  districts  of  the  union  and  compared  care- 
fully, district  by  district,  and  street  by  street,  with  the  out-relief  books  for  the  adminis- 
trative year  ending  March,  1907.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  comparison  was 
entirely  complete.  It  is  possible  that  names  appearing  in  the  out-workers'  list  appeared 
also  in  the  out-relief  books,  but  escaped  notice  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  union  in  different  relief  districts,  or  under  different  addresses  in  the 
same  relief  district.  This  last  contingency  was  met  in  the  case  of  the  more  uncommon 
names  by  visiting  persons  of  the  same  name  at  a  different  or  at  various  addresses.  A 
more  serious  possibility  of  discrepancy  lay  in  the  incompleteness,  for  our  purpose,  of  the 
out-workers'  list,  and  a  certain  number  of  cases  were  brought  to  light  accidentally  of 
which  there  was  no  record  in  the  returns  made  to  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  correspondence  established  fell  short  of  the  actual 
correspondence  in  the  year  under  survey — whether  by  as  little  as  5  per  cent,  or  as  much 
as  20  per  cent. 

Some  further  gaps  occurred  in  the  investigation  of  the  cases,  where  a  pauper  out- 
worker had  moved  from  her  address  leaving  no  trace  ;  and  certain  cases,  in  which  it  was 
found  that  the  person  on  whose  behalf  relief  was  given  was  not  herself  (or  himself)  the 
out-worker  concerned,  were  eliminated.  Most  of  the  particulars  made  use  of  in  the 
Report  were  procured  by  means  of  a  personal  visit  of  enquiry.  Some  were  taken  from 
the  guardians'  records.  It  was  hoped  that  some  further  light  would  be  thrown  upon 
a  number  of  cases  by  the  record  papers  of  the  Poplar  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  but  here  comparison  proved  quite  impossible  except  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases  of  persons  with  uncommon  names,  and  it  must  be  counted  good  fortune  to  have 
discovered  correspondence  in  as  many  as  six  instances. 

The  first  table  shows  the  distribution,  by  parishes  and  districts,  of  cases  in  which  a 
woman  engaged  in  out- work  was  relieved  during  the  year  ending  March,  1907. 

TABLE  I. 

Total  population  of  the  Union    -       -    168,822.1  Total  No.  of  cases    -       -  87.J 

District       I.    No  of  cases  7 


IL 
IIL 
IV. 


District      V.    No.  of  cases  9 
VL 

„  VIL 


„  vin. 

District    IX.    No.  of  cases  14 


X. 
XL 
XII. 


14 

9 

none 


Parish  of  Bow.    Population,  41,989.    No.  of  cases,  30. 


3  T 

-^2  j-  Parish  of  Bromley.    Population,  68,319.    No.  of  cases,  33. 


3  I   Parish  of  Poplar.    Population,  58,514  (including  Cubitt  Town  and  Millwall), 

4  1        No.  of  cases,  24. 
3 


*  This  Report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Eric  A.  Home,  M.A.,  formerly  a  Carnegie  research  scholar,  who,  mth 
the  consent  of  the  Carnegie  trustees,  undertook  this  investigation  into  women's  work  in  Poplar, 
t  Census  of  1901. 

J  In  9  cases  it  was  found  that  the  out-worker  concerned  was  not  in  direct  receipt  of  the  relief,  and  in 
2  cases  in  which  there  was  apparently  correspondence  no  information  was  available.  ^ 

/.liO.  3  D  2 
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The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  the  returns  of  out-workers,  after  eliminating 
duplications  as  completely  as  possible,  fell  something  short  of  1,000,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said,  therefore  (making  a  liberal  allowance  for  omissions),  that  the  proportion  of  those 
relieved  by  the  parish  during  the  year  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  out-workers  registered.  For,  seven  of  the  cases  where  there  was  correspondence,  enu- 
merated above,  were  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  out-workers,  which  suggests  certainly 
that  these  lists  are  very  far  from  being  complete.  Perhaps  the  number  of  married  women 
who  returned  themselves  as  occupied  (1,730  under  "  dress  ")  in  the  last  census,  affords 
a  better  clue,  but  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  actually  employed  at  home  in  such 
industries  in  a  specified  period  is  almost  impossible  owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  constantly  varying  personnel  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  same  percentage  of  out-workers  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief  as  that  hazarded  above,  was  arrived  at  in  Bermondsey  Union  after  an  exhaustive 
comparison  of  the  out-workers'  list  with  the  guardians'  record  papers. 

In  the  next  table  certain  data  relating  to  out-workers  in  receipt  of  relief  and  to  out- 
workers not  in  receipt  of  relief  have  been  tabulated  side  by  side,  so  that  the  defined  section 
may  be  readily  compared  with  the  indeterminate  larger  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

TABLE  II. 

{a). — Condition  of  Out-worker  as  to  Marriage,  and  Dependent  CmLDREN. 


Not  in  receipt  of 
relief. 


Single  

Married,  with  children  dependent 

,,       without  „  ,, 
Widowed,  with     „  „ 
without  „  ,, 


Total 


{h). — Occupations  of  Out-workers  and  estimated  Average  Weekly  Earnings. 


In  receipt  of  relief. 

Not  in  receipt  of  relief. 

Occupation. 

No, 

Average 

No. 

Average 

earnings. 

earnings. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Trouser  machinist  

4 

6 

16 

9 

0 

,,  finisher  

12 

3 

6 

18 

6 

3 

Knicker  machinist  

1 

5 

0 

5 

7 

8 

„  finisher  

4 

4 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Waistcoat  hand  ...... 

4 

6 

12 

9 

1 

Coat  and  jacket  hand      -       .       -       .  . 

1 

4 

6 

17 

8 

Other  tailoring  

1 

6 

0 

2 

4 

9 

Shirt  machinist  

4 

6 

3 

35 

6 

6* 

finisher  ------- 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Blouse  hand 

3 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Box  maker  (match  and  fancy  card)  - 

2 

6 

6 

3 

5 

4 

Brush  maker 

4 

7 

4^ 

Nursery  shoe  maker       .       .       .       .  - 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

6 

2 

3 

6 

6 

8 

7 

Total  observations     .       .  . 

43 

4 

ICf 

131 

7 

3it 

*  This  wage  over  a  longer  period  would  probably  be  higher,  as  the  half  year  during  which  the  details 
were  obtained  was  unusually  slack  for  most  of  the  shirt  workers  concerned. 

I  Using  only  the  details  of  earnings  obtained  from  work-book  evidence  the  4s.  lOd.  average  stands  at 
4s.  6d.  (6  cases)  and  the  7s.  3|-d.  average  at  6s.  lOd.  (33  cases),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  earnings  were 
estimated  a  little  too  high.    The  truth  is,  probably,  that  "estimates  "  do  not  take  full  account  of  slack  weeks. 
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Tables  III.  and  IV,  relate  to  out-workers  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  enumerate  the  main 
causes  on  account  of  which  they  were  relieved,  and  the  amounts  of  the  relief,  together  with 
the  ave  :ago  estim:.ted  earniiigs  of  those  relieved  at  the  stated  amounts  (where  such  details 
are  available). 

TABLE  nr. 


C  aise  of  1  e  i«f. 

No.  relieved  on 
s  icli  account. 

Cause  of  liof. 

No.  relieved  on 
such  account. 

Husban  1  o  ^t  of  work 

3 

Other  sickness  -       -       -  . 

9 

,,        tomporarily  disabled  - 

7 

Widowhood     -       .       .  - 

21 

„        permanently      ,,  (or 

Old  ai;o  - 

34 

in  asylum,  workhouse)  - 

6 

Uncertain        -       .       .  . 

4 

Desertion  -       -       -       -  - 

1 

Confine  ncnt     -       -       -  - 

2 

Total  .... 

87 

TABLE  IV. 


Amount  of  relief. 

No.  relieved 
at  such 
amount. 

Mean  average 
earnings. 

Amount  of  relief. 

No.  relieved 
at  such 
amount. 

Mean  average 
earnings. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Less  than  Is. 

1 

4 

6 

Up  to  9s.  - 

1 

5 

0 

Up  to  3s.  - 

7 

3 

8 

„    10s.  - 

2 

5 

0 

„    3s.  6d. 

2 

2 

6 

More  than  10s.  - 

1 

4 

6 

„    4s.  - 

6 

2 

9 

Child  (or  children)  in 

„    4s.  6d. 

1 

4 

0 

schools  - 

2 

8 

0 

„    5s.  - 

5 

5 

6 

„    6s.  - 

4 

5 

0 

Uncertain  : 

,,    7s.  - 

1 

5 

0 

Temporary 

5 

7 

0 

„    8s.  - 

2 

4 

6 

Permanent 

7 

6 

0 

Out-workers  receiving  parish  relief  may  be  divided,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  first  part 
of  Table  II.,  into  two  main  classes,  women  with  children  dependent  on  them  and  women 
without  young  children.  The  first  class  is,  as  a  rule,  relieved  on  the  children's  account  ; 
the  second  class  consists  mainly  of  women  over  sixty  years  of  age,  relieved  on  account  of 
old  age  with,  or  more  often  without,  their  husbands.  Turning  to  Table  III.,  we  find  that 
old  age  accounts  for  thirty-four  out  of  the  fifty  included  in  this  second  class,  while  the 
primary  cause  in  certain  other  instances  was  the  permanent  disablement  of  the  husband. 
Widows  with  young  children  are  fully  accounted  for  in  Table  III.  As  to  married  women 
with  children,  the  husband  was  in  the  workhouse  or  the  asylum,  or  he  was  ill  at  home, 
or  he  was  out  of  work  ;  his  lack  of  employment  was,  in  some  instances,  aggravated  by  the 
confinement  of  his  wife,  or  her  sickness,  or  the  sickness  of  a  child,  but  the  ultimate  object 
in  almost  all  cases  was  the  relief  of  the  family. 

This  primary  division  becomes  still  clearer  if  we  consider  the  average  earnings  of 
these  out- workers.  The  estimated  average  weekly  earnings  {see  Table  II.,  b)  of  the 
forty-three  women  for  whom  details  were  available,  was  4s.  lOd.  But  of  these  forty-three, 
twenty  were  women  with  children  dependent,  i.e.,  young  women  married  or  widowed, 
and  their  earnings  averaged  6s.  4jd.  per  week,  thus  reducing  the  average  earnings  of  the 
remaining  twenty-three,  presumably  older  women,  to  3s.  6d.  per  week.*  The  same 
distinction  is  evident  in  comparing  earnings  in  the  dift'erent  trades.  Three  out  of  the 
four  trouser  machinists  w^ere  of  the  former  class,  and  tw'o  of  the  four  waistcoat  hands, 
earning  8s,  and  8s.  6d.  respectively  ;  all  the  shirt  machinists  and  the  blouse  hands  were 
of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  out  of  the  twelve  trouser  finishers  and  three  of  the 
shirt  finishers  fell  in  the  second  group. 

This  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  the  earnings  of  out- workers  in 
contact  with  the  Poor  Law  with  the  earnings  of  out-workers  free  from  such  contact.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  presence  cf  a  number  of  old  and  inefiicient  workers  has  an  important 
determining  influence  on  the  average,  while  on  the  other,  the  single  women,  a  number  of 


Cf.  in  Table  IV.  the  average  earnings  of  the  group  receiving  from  3s.  to  4s.  weekly  in  out-relief 
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whom  were  young  and  highly  efficient,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  married  women 
(with  and  without  children)  having  superior  skill  and  superior  resources,  have  considerable 
weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale.  By  superior  resources  is  here  meant  more  com- 
fortable homes  and  a  greater  measure  of  economic  security  than  is  usual,  with  which  is 
almost  invariably  associated  higher  earning  capacity,  even  at  low-priced  work.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  younger  women,  both  married  and  single,  a  number  of  whom 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  instead  of  merely  "  picking  up  "  the  work.  Their  wages 
as  trouser  machinists  and  coat  and  waistcoat  hands  tend  to  raise  the  earnings  in  these 
trades  considerably  above  the  average.  Indeed,  in  the  waistcoat  trade  (even  in  the  slop 
work,  but  more  especially  in  the  better  order  and  the  white  waistcoat  work),  both  rates 
and  individual  earnings  were  found  to  be  decidedly  above  the  general  level.  This  seems 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  waistcoat  work  has  not  been  divided  between  two  classes  of 
workers,  as  trouser  and  knicker  work  has  been  throughout. 

The  largest  class  of  out-workers  not  in  receipt  of  relief,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
first  part  of  Table  II.,  w^ere  married  women  with  young  children  dependent  on  them — their 
husbands  being,  for  the  greater  part,  out  of  employment  or  in  precarious  and  insufficient 
employment.  The  majority  of  these  must  be  said  to  have  been  on  the  margin  of  pauperism  ; 
some,  it  was  known,  had  come  within  it,  but  not  during  the  year  under  survey.  Indeed, 
the  margin  in  many  cases  seemed  entirely  indefinable  according  to  any  principle  of  com- 
parative need  or  equity.  There  were  several  cases  of  women  above  the  age  limit,  single, 
widows,  or  with  husbands  past  work,  who  either  by  reason  of  some  misfortune  or  their 
€wn  diffidence  had  no  relief,  and  struggled  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.  The 
standard  of  earnings  in  this  class  was  naturally  little,  if  at  all  above  the  higher  standard 
among  out-workers  receiving  parish  relief.  That  this  class  is  a  very  large  one,  and  may  be 
said,  in  fact,  to  be  the  predominant  class,  was  evident  from  the  statements  of  employers, 
who  generally  clinched  the  defence  of  their  case  by  declaring  :  "  Interfere  with  out- work, 
and  these  women,  together  with  their  children,  starve  ;  they  must  have  work,  and,  tied 
to  their  homes,  they  are  able  to  undertake  only  such  work  as  we  provide  ;  these  are  the 
great  body  of  our  out-workers." 

Such  a  situation  is,  indeed,  the  very  rationale  of  employment  at  home  in  low-grade, 
low-paid  industries  in  Poplar.  It  is  w^ell  known  that  where  deterioration  takes  place 
in  the  labour  conditions  of  the  men  (where  such,  labour  is  exhausted,  as  Mr.  Hartley  of  the 
Poplar  Charity  Organisation  Society  very  vividly  describes  it),  it  affects  the  female  popu- 
lation as  well  ;  where,  fer  contra,  the  conditions  of  men's  work  are  improved,  there  is  less 
employment  or  more  remunerative  employment  for  women  ;  the  first  of  these  cases  is 
powerfully  illustrated  in  Poplar.  From  our  experience,  we  should  have  little  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  married  women  with  young  families  engaged  in  out- 
work in  Poplar,  are  the  wives  of  casual  unskilled  labourers,  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  docks;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  these  women,  from  the  very  nature  of 
out-work,  form  the  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  it.  If  it  is  poverty  that  drives 
a  certain  number  of  them  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  poverty  also  that  drives  them  into  home 
work.  Tiieir  poverty  is  also  chiefly  responsible  for  the  work  being  (particularly  in  dead 
Feasons)  irregular  and  low  paid  almost  to  the  last  demand  of  the  giver  out,  who,  in  com- 
petition for  contracts,  is  forced  to  obtain  his  labour  as  cheaply  as  the  condition  of  the 
market  allows.    The  economic  circle  is  thus  complete. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  is  asked  what  has  been  the  influence  upon  it  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  Poplar.  Two  main  questions  arise.  Has  out-relief  created  these  hom.e 
industries,  or  brought  them  into  the  district  ?  Has  out-relief  subsidised  these  industries  ? 
The  first  can  be  answered  quite  directly,  we  think,  in  the  negative.  The  largest  factory 
in  the  district  emploj'ing  out- workers — a  shirt  factory — has  been  estabhshed  twenty 
years.  Two  of  the  more  reputable  clothing  firms  have  now  been  employing  out- workers 
for  some  fifteen  years  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  an  important  match-box  maker.  The 
industries  associated  with  home  work  were  brought  into  the  c.istiict  at  a  time  when  employ- 
ment for  men,  principally  at  the  docks,  was  good,  and  were  attracted  by  the  large  supply 
of  women  available  for  labour  inside  the  factory  or  at  their  homes.  What  has  happened 
since  has  been  that,  with  the  steadily  deteriorating  quality  of  male  labour,  a  corresponding 
deterioration  has  been  taking  place  in  the  labour  employed  by  the  home  industries.^  Two 
large  shirt  factories  have  migrated,  one  to  Upton  Park  and  the  other  to  Wool-w  ich ;  a 
large  clothing  factory  in  Bow  has  been  closed.  The  deterioration  of  the  labour  has  had 
an  inevitable  effect  on  the  industries  themselves.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  men's  slop  clothing.    When  ready-made  trousers  are  sold  retail  at  Is.  lid.  a  pair. 
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it  is  clear  that  a  high  class  of  labour  cannot  be  employed  in  making  them.  Further,  the 
making  has  been  divided  between  machinists  and  finishers  ;  and,  of  the  former,  the  most 

I  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  less  inefficient  and  unskilled  than  the  latter,  who  are 
generally  older  women  not  used  to  the  machine  or  not  having  strength  for  it.  The  majority 
of  these  women  stated  that  they  had  just  "  picked  up  "  the  trade,  some  getting  hints 
from  other  workers,  others  picking  to  pieces  their  husbands'  discarded  trousers  to  see  how 
it  should  be  done.  Of  course,  below  a  certain  level,  even  such  labour  as  this  would  not 
"  pay."  There  is  little  home  work,  we  imagine,  in  the  Tidal  Basin  Ward  of  West  Ham,  for 
instance — perhaps  the  lowest  district  of  the  London  Docks.  But,  with  this  reservation, 
it  seems  possible  for  a  group  of  industries,  as  in  Poplar,  to  adapt  themselves  indefinitely 

j  to  the  quality  of  labour  available.  This  process  of  deterioration  is  not  quite  so  perceptible 
in  the  shirt  trade ;  but  there,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  large  City  house  employing  out- workers, 
the  make  of  shirt  given  out  to  hands  in  Poplar  seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change 

[    in  recent  years. 

Rates  have,  of  course,  followed  a  corresponding  course.  In  slop  tailoring  (with  the 
exception  of  waistcoat  making),  the  decline  in  the  piece  rates  paid  has  been  induced  also 
by  the  sub-division  of  the  trade.  In  shirt  making,  an  actual  decline  is  sometimes  par- 
tially concealed  by  the  fact  that  while  the  same  rate  is  paid  now  as  was  paid  twelve  years 
ago  for  what  is  nominally  the  same  class  of  shirt,  there  is  appreciably  more  work  required 

I in  the  making  of  the  shirt.  In  box  making,  and  no  doubt,  indirectly,  in  nursery  shoe 
making  and  brush  making,  machinery  introduced  into  the  factory  has  had  some  effect 
in  reducing  the  piece  rates  paid  to  out-workers.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  any  accurate  comparative  rates  over  a  series  of  years,  individual  statements  being 
next  to  worthless,  and,  even  if  obtained,  they  would  be  misleading  without  reference  to 
the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  And  of  this  deterioration  in  quality  it  is,  we  think, 
wholly  accurate  and  sufficient  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  the  stuff  made  up  into  trousers 
and  boys'  knickerbockers,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  worth  the  making  if  it  were  not  for 
the  excessive  cheapness  of  the  labour  used.* 

Is  this  labour,  then,  this  six-shilling  and  seven-shilling  labour,  subsidised  by  out- 
relief  ?  Would  it  be  possible,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  for  the  contractor  and  the  giver- out 
"to  get  this  labour  quite  so  cheaply  if  there  were  not  out-relief  in  the  background  ?  This 
is  an  economic  problem  easy  enough  to  state  in  theory,  very  difficult  indeed  to  find  an 
answer  for  in  the  actual  situation.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this.  In  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  sweated  industries  one  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  limit  fixed  to  the  sweating  wage 
by  the  need  of  subsistence.  The  standard  is  altogether  too  elastic.  The  law  determining 
the  price  of  labour  here  seems  to  be — the  more  necessitous  the  cheaper.  Such  a  law  is 
indicated  so  plainly  that  we  may  suggest  that  but  for  out-relief  rates  would  fall  even 
lower  than  their  present  low  level.  Necessity  being  greater,  competition  would  be  deadlier, 
and  competition,  more  especially  in  the  slack  season,  is  the  constant  opportunity  of  the 
giver-out. 

At  the  same  time,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  situation  arises  out  of  the  exhaustion 
and  stagnation  of  labour  in  Poplar,  and  clear  also  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  in 
its  attempt  to  relieve  that  condition  has  been  unable  to  do  anything  but  render  it  still  more 
acute,  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  labour  being  in  that  condition  or  being  there  at 
all  must  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  Poplar  Union.  It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  out- 
relief  is  one  element  in  a  complicated  system,  and  to  that  extent  has  affected  out-work 
and  the  earnings  of  out-workers  ;  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  state,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  number,  and  those  naturally  the  older  or  less  efficient  workers,  directly 
affected.  But  to  affirm  that  out-relief  created  the  situation,  or  is,  indeed,  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  it,  is  quite  unwarranted  by  the  evidence.  The  question  is  far  larger  than  the 
relation  of  out-work  to  out-relief. 

A  number  of  illustrative  cases  are  appended — both  relief  and  non-relief. 


*  Additional  evidence,  if  it  were  required,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  "pays"  most  sub-contractors  who  have 
small  workrooms  to  employ  there  only  young  girls  and  "  learners." 
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Illustrative  Cases. 

1 .  Mrs.  C  is  an  intelligent  young  woman,  clean  and  refined,  with  a  very  tidy  kitchen, 

which  she  sets  to  rights  before  she  goes  to  bed,  whether  at  midnight  or  2  a.m.  The  children 
(F.,  3  ;  F.,  6  ;  M.,  8)  were  not  so  clean  ;  she  has  had  to  keep  the  boy  from  school  because 
of  his  lack  of  clothing  and  boots.  When  she  married,  her  husband  was  in  good  employ- 
ment, but  he  was  out  of  work  seven  months  during  their  first  year  of  married  life,  owing  to 
an  accident,  for  which  he  received  no  compensation.  He  is  now  a  carter  at  4s.  a  day 
(one  week  two,  another  four  days),  and  does  not  seem  desperately  anxious  for  better 
work.    He  got  out-relief  in  winter,  1905,  but  finding  he  loses  the  vote  will  not  apply  again  ! 

She  has  tried  many  things.    She  made  leather  belts  for  six  weeks  for  Mr.  D  (getting 

in  a  special  machine),  and  earned  :  minimum,  9s.  6d.  ;  maximum,  15s.  9d.    Then  he  told 

her  he  had  no  more  work  to  give  her.    She  then  tried  Mr.  C  for  blouses,  but  a  child 

had  measles,  and  she  had  to  give  up  his  work.  She  also  did  blouses  at  2s.  a  dozen  for  a 
woman  who  "  finished  "  them,  taking  3d.  off  her  price.    She  fetched  the  blouses,  but 

the  other  woman  took  the  responsibility  !    She  tried  going  out  to  Mr.  K  's  factory, 

and  earned  lis.  at  trouser  machining,  but  she  had  to  pay  4s.  to  have  the  children  minded, 
and  then  had  to  come  back  to  get  their  meals  for  them  ;  her  hours  were  eight  to  eight. 
Her  present  work,  fancy  (summer)  waistcoats,  began  in  February  and  lasts  till  August. 
She  is  paid  3s.  6d.  and  3s.  9d.  per  dozen  vests  ;  and  working  long  hours  she  has  earned 
for  ten  weeks  an  average  of  5s.  Her  fixed  expenses  are  : — Kent,  8s.  ;  insurance.  Is.  3d.  ; 
gas  and  coal,  2s.  ;  machine.  Is.  6d.  ;  i.e.,  total,  12s.  9d.  She  says  she  has  lost  four  machines 
on  the  hire-purchase  system,  having  paid  from  £1  to  £6  on  them. 

2.  Mrs.  B  ,  with  bedraggled  hair  and  dress,  was  suckling  her  baby  when  I  called. 

She  seemed  spent  with  work  and  child-bearing,  but  had  plenty  of  sentiment  for  her  children 
and  home,  and  was  eager  for  talk.  Her  husband  is  a  dry-dock  labourer  in  indifferent 
employment.  I  gathered  that  his  contribution  to  the  family  income  was  small.  She 
has  a  son  of  twenty  at  work,  and  is  in  his  debt.  I  was  taken  to  see  the  work  in  a  not  very 
clean  or  wholesome  kitchen,  but  with  a  good  fire.  She  says  she  can  manage  to  feed  her 
children,  but  cannot  keep  them  tidy ;  they  were,  certainly,  both  ragged  and  dirty.  A 
girl  of  sixteen,  unkempt  and  unclean,  works  with  her  mother,  using  a  machine  which  they 
have  on  the  hire-purchase  system  at  Is.  6d.  weekly.  The  rent  is  10s.  6d.  and  the  insurance 
Is.  There  are  nine  of  them.  The  girl  and  her  mother  work,  she  said,  from  8  a.m.  till 
11  p.m.  and  earned  24s.  the  week  before  I  called.  At  their  present  work,  waistcoat  making 
for  Mrs.  M  ,  paid  at  3d.  and  3^d.  per  vest  (Mrs.  M  herself  paying  3d.  for  button- 
holing, pressing  and  responsibility),  their  earnings  as  a  rule  run  from  20s.  to  24s.  She 

had  work  from  Mrs.  T  at  3|d.  per  vest  (without  buttons  and  ticket  to  sew  on),  but 

the  supply  was  insufficient.  In  a  slack  time  she  was  offered  knicker  work  machining  at 
Is.  4d.  per  dozen,  but  refused  to  do  it.    She  has  worked  before  and  since  marriage,  indoors, 

as  a  coat  machinist,  at  Mr.  S  's  factory,  earning  30s.    With  her  children  she  cannot 

do  that  now,  but  she  hopes  to  get  her  girl  into  it  eventually. 

3.  Mrs.  G  is  paid  2d.  and  4d.  per  dozen  for  knicker  "  finishing,"  i.e.,  felling  bot- 
toms, sewing  in  herring-bone,  and  fastening  buttons  ;  6d.  per  dozen  is  her  highest  rate. 

She  has  worked  eight  years  now  for  Mr.  B  ,  and  does  not  like  to  leave  him.    He  is 

not  so  particular  about  the  way  the  work  is  done,  she  says,  and  he  gives  her  what  he  can. 
Two  dozen  had  taken  her,  the  day  I  called,  from  1  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and,  as  she  had  a 
little  grand-daughter  helping  her  then,  her  rate  of  pay  is  about  id.  an  hour.  Her  average 

earnings  during  nine  weeks  were  6s.  2d.  (maximum,  9s.  3d.  ;  minimum.  Is.  2d.)    Mr.  B  

has  no  married  women  indoors,  only  young  girls.  This  old  woman's  husband,  a  cooper, 
is  62.  He  suffers  from  rheumatism  and  failing  sight,  and  has  had  no  work  for  three  years. 
The  guardians,  however,  regard  him  as  able-bodied,  and  refuse  out-relief.    These  old 

people  used  to  make  matchboxes  together  for  Mr.  D  ,  earning  about  7s.  6d.,  but  the 

work  got  very  slack,  and  was  messy  besides.  Rough  people,  but  decent,  and  dumbly 
patient.    They  pay  3s.  rent,  and  their  room  was  quite  clean. 

4.  Miss  W  ,  a  very  unhealthy  woman  of  30,  lives  with  her  mother  in  two  not  very 

clean  or  well-smelling  rooms,  rent  5s.  6d.  They  have  lived  in  the  house  nineteen  years, 
and  are  evidently  respectable  people.    The  father  was  a  stick  maker,  and  earned  regular 

money.    Miss  W  learned  her  work,  tooth-brush  drawing,  from  a  cousin  who  worked 

at  Mr.  K  's,  and  she  has  had  work  out  from  that  firm  for  ten  years.    She  cannot  work 

indoors,  where  better  money  is  to  be  earned,  owing  to  bad  health.    Some  weeks  she  is  so 
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ill  that  she  can  earn  nothing,  but  ordinarily  her  wage  is  fairly  even.  She  is  paid  from  6d. 
and  5d.  down  to  2|d.  per  dozen  brushes,  drawing  and  trimming  the  bristles.  Her  average 
weekly  earnings,  from  twelve  entries  in  her  work-book,  appear  as  4s.  7d.  (maximum, 
5s.  6d. ;  minimum,  3s.  4^d.).  She  has  to  provide  herself  with  a  small  knife  for  laying  the 
wires,  and  scissors  for  trimming,  which  require  frequent  sharpening.  Her  mother 
cannot  earn  anything,  but  she  does  the  housework.  Their  budget  must,  therefore,  stand 
somewhat  as  follows  :  out-relief  (for  mother),  5s.  ;  woman's  earnings,  4s.  6d.  ;  Is.  6d. 
(occasionally)  from  a  brother;  less  rent,  5s.  6d. ;  leaving  for  food,  etc.,  2s.  6d.  weekly  per 
head.  ,  ^ 

5.  Mrs.  C  lives  in  Millwall,  opposite  Messrs.  W  's  works,  where  her  husband 

was  a  clerk  ;  he  has  been  dead  five  years.  She  works  for  a  firm  in  Stepney,  and  the  fare 
every  journey  is  6d.  ;  but  she  does  not  want  to  move,  as  her  parents  live  in  the  same 
house.  Her  father  sometimes  goes  with  the  work  for  her  ;  her  mother  looks  after  the 
children  when  she  goes.  She  is  mild-mannered  and  quiet,  but  evidently  determined  and 
ferave.  She  is  under  the  parish  doctor  at  present.  He  tells  her  that  her  heart  is  in  a 
very  weak  state,  and  that  she  ought  to  go  away  somewhere  for  a  month's  rest ;  she  suffers 
also  from  gout  in  her  feet.  But  the  children  are  well,  she  says  cheerfully,  and  she  is  going 
to  "  make  the  best  of  it."  There  are  four  children,  the  eldest  twelve,  the  youngest  six. 
The  only  help  she  gets  is  from  the  parish,  10s.  weekly  ;  she  has  had  this  three  years.  The 
rent  is  5s.  6d,  and  insurance  Is.  6d.  Not  long  ago  she  had  no  work  for  four  weeks,  and 
got  behind  with  the  rent ;  she  is  not  clear  yet.  Her  work  is  irregular  in  the  winter,  but 
generally  brisk  in  the  summer.    It  is  waistcoat  making,  right  out  (she  has  her  button-holes 

made  by  machine  at  a  shop  in  Commercial  Road,  Is.  9d.  per  100  holes),  for  Mr.  R  . 

She  has  worked  for  him  sixteen  years,  including  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  since 
her  husband's  death.  He  has  no  indoor  hands.  She  is  paid  from  6d.  up  to  Is.  2d.  per  vest, 
according  to  quality  and  the  immediacy  of  the  demand.  She  finds  that  the  commoner 
work,  on  the  whole,  takes  more  time  and  effort  to  "  make  it  look  nice."  I  found  her  making 
an  8d.  wa.istcoat,  which  takes  her  one  and  a  half  hours.  She  reckons  in  an  average  week 
to  make  7s,  or  8s.  nett ;  but  there  is  the  irregularity,  and  sometimes  the  expense  of  three 
or  four  jomrneys  swallows  everything. 

6.  Miss  P  is  a  young  woman  of  19  or  20,  though  she  is  small  and  undeveloped, 

and  looks  much  less.  I  imagine  she  is  neurotic,  but  she  is  evidently  highly  skilled,  with 
a  great  deal  of  "  go  "  ;  certainly  intelligent,  and  rather  contemptuous  of  my  inquiries.. 
She  has  done  machine  work  on  clothing  for  seven  years.    She  le'arned  it  from  a  widow. 

giving  six  months  free.    She  has  worked  five  years  for  Mr.  P  ,  who  is  regarded  as  one 

oi  the  lowest-paying  sweaters  in  the  district.  She  was  making  boys'  Norfolk  jackets  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.    She  can  make  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  the  day.    The  rate  paid  for 

them  has  been  reduced  from  3s.  to  2s.  6d.  daring  the  time  she  has  worked  for  Mr.  P  

(for  reefer  jackets  from  3s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  for  knickers  from  2s.  to  Is.  9d.).  She  likes  Norfolk 
jackets  best,  and  is  well  supplied  with  them  ;  without  doubt  she  is  one  of  her  employer's 
best  hands.  She  thinks  an  indoor  hand  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  9s.  to  12s.  and  an  out- 
door hand  12s.  to  16s.  She  would  not  care  to  go  indoors.  She  likes  to  work  ten  hours 
.a  day,  but  her  health  has  not  been  good,  and  her  mother  does  not  care  for  her  to  work 
before  8.30  a.m.,  or  after  5.30  p.m.  These  are  nicely  dressed  church-going  people,  living 
m.  a  comfortable,  well-appointed  house.  They  have  lately  moved  into  a  larger  house, 
and  the  girl  has  now  a  small  room  given  up  to  her  work.  The  father  has  regular  employ' 
ment  m  a  match  factory,  and  this  girl's  sister,  who  has  left  domestic  service,  is  going  to 
work  there  too. 


7-  Mrs.  W  .    This  woman's  husband  has  been  dead  nearly  four  years  ;  she  seems 

to  have  kept  herself  and  three  young  children  on  insurance  money  and  the  proceeds  of 
sellmg  up  her  home.  Her  parish  allowance  is  8s.  ;  rent  (two  rooms),  3s.  6d.  She  has  had 
parish  relief  since  October,  1906,  and  has  worked  at  finishing  knickers  for  Mr  ^ 
since  Christmas,  1906.  She  "  picked  up  "  the  work,  and  can  now  earn  6s.  Her  rates  are  from 

3s.  down  to  Is,  6d.  and  Is.  ;  no  button-holing.    She  finds  Mr.  S  an  excellent  employer  • 

he  doei  not  keep  her  waiting  ;  she  goes  in  every  day  ;  but  they  have  been  slack  recentlv 
owing  to  their  being  one  or  two  machinists  short.    She  does  a  good  deal  of  work  at  night 
when  the  children  are  in  bed.  •  She  would  like  to  get  restaurant  work,  but  it  would  cost 
her  5s.  to  get  her  little  child  minded.    Her  dress  was  rather  ragged,  but  she  seemed  a 
Vigorous  and  pleasant  woman. 
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8.  Mrs.  H  .    An  exceedingly  nice  and  cheerful  woman,  evidently  carrying  on  a 

tough  struggle  with  poverty.    A  girl  of  fifteen  helps  her  in  her  work— knicker  finishing 

for  Mr.  W.    She  has  worked  there  three  years.    Rates  are  from  Ijd.  to  l|-d.  per  pair  |d. 

extra  for  garter,  or  where  there  are  two  pockets.  She  works  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m., 
and  describes  it  as  starvation  work.  She  learned  by  herself  when  her  father  was  ill 
by  ripping  up  an  old  pair  of  trousers  and  studying  the  seams.     An  old  woman  spoke  for 

her  at  Mr,  W  's.    These  knickers  are  lined  throughout.    She  had  a  pair  back  that 

morning  because  the  lining  was  put  in  too  full ;  her  girl  had  done  it.  The  buttons  need 
to  be  sewn  on  very  strongly.  Quotations  from  her  work-book  are  : — 6s.  3d.  ;  6s.  9d. ; 
4s._4d.  ;  4s.  5d.  ;  4s.  ;  5s.  3d.  ;  5s.  7d.  ;  5s.  lOd.  ;  4s.  5d.  ;  5s.  2d.  ;  4s.  7d.  ;  6s.  ;  6s.  lid.  ; 
6s.  lOd.  ;  6s.  7d.  ;  7s,  Id.  ;  5s,  8d.  ;  4s.  7d.  ;  5s.  9d,  ;  4s,  7d,  Average  for  twenty  weeks' 
5s.  6|d. 

She  had  to  work  when  her  first  husband  was  out  of  work,  and  now  her  second  husband, 
a  carpenter,  has  nothing  to  do.  He  is  at  present  getting  work  (while  the  weather  is  fine) 
from  the  Distress  Committee,  She  has  a  son  of  twenty  in  a  tea  warehouse  ;  she  declares 
he  earns  only  lis, 

9.  Mrs.  B-.  was  a  plucky  old  woman  of  70,  who  did  not  grumble  at  her  condition, 

but  was  satisfied  that  it  was  hard,  and  that  her  husband,  who  was  an  Army  pensioner  at 
Is.  a  day,  and  also  in  gas-works  for  seventeen  years  (but  was  ill  four  years  before  his  death), 
might  have  left  her  better  provided  for.  She  had  gone  out  to  the  shop  at  10.30  a.m.  when 
I  called ;  she  had  been  up  at  5  a.m.  to  finish  three  pairs  that  were  wanted.    She  cannot 

work  after  dark  in  the  evening.    She  works  for  Mrs.  H  at  Is.  8d,  and  2s,  per  dozen 

(she  will  not  take  3s.  4d.  work)  trouser  finishing.  She  could  finish  half  a  dozen  a  day  if 
she  could  get  them  from  the  machinists,  but  she  cannot ;  she  goes  in  generally  twice  a 
day.  She  earns  not  more  than  3s.  6d.  weekly ;  her  out-relief  is  4s.,  and  her  rent  2s. 
No  other  help.  She  was  apprenticed  at  the  Pimlico  Army  Factory,  and  worked  there 
fifteen  years,  earning  16s.  a  week.  Up  to  six  years  ago  she  was  earning  12s,  to  15s.  machin- 
ing indoors  at  Mr,  W  's  (no  work  given  out).    She  found  the  work  too  much ;  there 

was  slackness,  and  she  had  a  dispute  with  her  forewoman.  Her  only  son  in  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  cannot  help  her.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  tried  ineffectually  to 
send  her  out  to  him. 

10.  Mrs.  S  works  as  a  trouser  machinist  for  Mrs.  H  .    She  learned  the  work 

from  a  friend,  and  has  worked  exclusively  for  Mrs.  H  .    They  hold  out  against  any 

reduction  in  rates.    She  has  had  none  of  the  Is.  4d.  work.    Her  rates  run  from  3s,  6d.  to 

2s,  per  dozen.    Mrs.  H  employs  a  presser  on  the  premises  and  several  girl  hands.  A 

good  deal  of  the  work  is  for  export,  and  has  a  foreign  ticket.  She  works  hardest  when  her 
husband  is  out  of  employment ;  lately  she  has  not  done  so  much,  as  her  eyes  have  been 
bad  with  cold.  Her  husband  was  then  being  employed  by  the  guardians  as  temporary 
clerk.  Recent  entries  in  her  book  show  6s,  6d.,  10s.  lOd.,  8s.  5d.,  Is.  lOd,,  7s,  8d,,  4s,  4d., 
i.e.,  average  6s.  7d. 

They  have  had  no  relief  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Child  seemed  well  nourished 
and  bright ;  room  cheerful  but  not  very  tidy.    Woman  respectable  and  tidy. 

11.  Mrs.  W  is  an  old  woman  of  about  65.    Her  husband,  who  died  two  or  three 

years  ago,  earned  nothing  for  twenty  years,  suffering  from  rheumatism.  She  was  making, 
very  deftly,  small  "black  and  white "  card  boxes  when  I  called — earning  (from  her  book, 
thirty  weeks)  7s.  6d.  weekly.  She  has  lived  in  this  house  many  years — formerly  as  tenant, 
now  as  lodger.  Her  room  was  fairly  clean  and  tidy  with  some  pictures  and  ornaments ; 
the  glue  distinctly  unpleasant.  She  has  great  trouble  with  one  leg,  which  compels  her  to 
sit  propped  up  to  do  her  work ;  this  tries  her  very  much,  and  sometimes  she  has  to 
give  up  work  altogether.  Her  younger  sister  lives  with  her.  They  share  the  rent  (4s.), 
and  she  gives  her  sister  something  of  what  she  makes  at  box-making.  Her  sister  is  also 
a  box-maker  in  a  factory  ;  she  cannot  say  what  she  earns.    There  were  five  sisters  in  the 

family,  and  all  learned  this  trade.    Mrs.  W  says  she  could  earn  14s.  to  15s.  when  she 

was  single  and  worked  in  a  factory. 

They  are  good  to  her  at  Messrs.  J  's ;  she  has  worked  there  for  seventeen  years. 

She  fetches  and  carries  the  boxes  herself.    She  receives  5s,  out-relief. 
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12.  Mrs.  H  .    A  quietly  determined,  rather  crushed  woman.    Her  husband  is  a 

bottler  in  a  brewery,  earning  20s.  to  24s.,  and  is  going  to  be  put  off  because  the  trade  is 
so  bad.  This  troubles  her,  as  she  will  have  to  be  breadwinner.  There  are  two  cliildren  at 
school ;  she  has  a  neat  kitchen  and  sitting-room,  but  has  to  do  her  work  in  a  little  cold 
scullery  because  she  needs  the  light.  She  was  working  when  I  called  at  bristle-sorting ; 
had  got  out  7  lbs.  of  bristles  that  morning  (Friday)  and — not  working  on  Saturday — hoped 
to  take  them  back  sorted  on  Monday.  Payment  is  6d.  per  lb.  for  black,  white  and  yellow 
bristles  ;  3d.  per  lb.  for  black  and  yellow.  She  can  only  work  during  good  light ;  the  last 
week  she  earned  12s.  4d. 

She  finds  Messrs.  R  •  a  good  firm — if  they  have  work  they  give  it  her  ;  and  there 

is  a  fairly  good  supply.     She  used  to  work  for  Mr.  K  (where  she  learned  the  work) 

as  an  indoor  hand,  but  left  when  they  lowered  their  rate  by  ceasing  to  pay  a  bonus  of  Is. 
I   on  every  10s.  earned. 

Entries  in  her  work  book  were  : — 

May  28th,  1906  :  24  lbs.  at  6d.,  i.e.,  12s. 

July  17th,  1906  :  27  lbs.  at  6d.,  i.e.,  13s.  6d. 

August  7th,  1906  :  24  lbs.  at  6d.,  i.e.,  12s. 

October  8th,  1906  :  26  lbs.  at  6d.  ;  12  lbs.  at  3d.,  i.e.,  16s. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


YORK  UNION. 


Appendix  A  (1). 


Eeturn  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants). 

Note. — The  figures  for  1902,  and  for  that  year  only,  are  inclusive  of  the  out-relief  districts  of  Bishopthorpe, 

Escrick,  and  Flaxton. 


Section  A. — Destitution  caused  htj  Old  Age  or  Permanent  Disability. 


Half-year 

ended 
Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 
dependent. 

Lunatics 
or  Idiots 

not  in 
Asylums. 

Total. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

1902 

272* 

639* 

214 

9 

1,134 

1903 

123 

69 

356 

175 

83 

17 

823 

1904 

135 

66 

.366 

160 

78 

40 

845 

1905 

117 

114 

333 

216 

126 

7 

913 

1906 

157 

111 

345 

188 

95 

5 

901 

*  All  ages. 


Section  B. — Destitution  caused  hy  the  Death,  Absence,  ar  Desertion  of  Husband  or  Father. 


Half-year 

ended 

Lady-Day. 

Widows. 

Children 
dependent. 

Unmarried 
Mothers. 

!  Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Prisoners. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives 
deserted  by 
Husbands. 

1  Children 
1  dependent. 

Orphan 
'  Children. 

Total. 

i 

1902 

125 

317 

5 

6 

22 

70 

34 

81 

27 

687 

1903 

132 

327 

3 

3 

18 

59 

28 

82 

13 

665 

1904 

110 

258 

10 

14 

22 

75 

25 

74 

8 

596 

1905 

90 

229 

2 

2 

18 

48 

19 

37 

18 

463 

1906 

97 

256 

8 

9 

21 

59 

21 

57 

16 

544 

Section  C. — Destitution  caused  by  the  Temporary  SicJcness  or  JFant  of  JFork  of  Male  Heads  of  Families  and 

Single  Men. 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

1. 

Adult  Males 
relieved  on 
account  of 
their  own 
Sickness. 

2. 

Ditto  ditto 
Sickness  of  a 

Member  of 
their  Family 
or  a  Funeral. 

3. 

Ditto  ditto 
Want  of 
Work. 

Families  dependent  on 
1,  2,  3. 

Total 

Wives. 

Children. 

1902 

24 

19 

10 

46 

152 

251 

1903 

63 

19 

36 

113 

349 

580 

1904 

64 

38 

57 

142 

366 

667 

1905 

37 

59 

89 

178 

-1- 

olo 

878 

1906 

65 

63 

142 

250 

725 

1,245 

Note. — The  increase  in  column  3  can  be  explained  as  follows  :— 

In  the  years  1902-3-4,  a  great  number  of  adult  males  (want  of  work)  were  set  to  work  at  the  workhouse  and 
paid  through  the  workhouse  master's  accounts,  and,  consequently,  did  not  come  on  the  out-relief  lists  for  those 
years.  Moreover,  in  1906  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  York,  and  many  of  the  applicants,  on  removal  within 
their  own  district,  and  to  other  districts,  were  re-entered,  causing  a  duplication  in  many  cases. 
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YOBK. 

Appendix  A  (1) — continued. 


Keturn  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants) — continued. 


Section  D. — Single  Women  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  (other  than  in  Section  A  ). 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Single  Women. 

Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Single  Women. 

1902 
1903 
1904 

1 

4 
7 

1905 
1906 

4 
2 

Section  E. — Non-Eesiderit  Relief. 


Half-year  ended  Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1902*   

1903*   

1904*   

1905*    -       -      .      .  - 

1906   

3 

13 

13 

29 

*  Non-resident  relief  was  granted  in  these  years,  but  the  amount  cannot  be  ascertained. 


Appendix  A  (2). 


Half- Year  beginning  Michaelmas,  1906. 


All  Wage-earning  Females  and  Lads  under  16  in  Families  to  which  Out-Relief  is  being  given. 


Occupations. 


Domestic  - 

Taking  in  board- 
ed-out  children. 

Nursing 

Selling  rabbits  - 
Hawking  - 
Cleaning  - 
Selling  firewood- 
Chapel  keeper  - 
Waitress  - 
Sackmaking 


C 

c 


10 
3 


North. 


SO 


u 

c 

=1 


c 
o 


East. 


to 
a 

m 
c 

o  o 


33 
C 


o 


West. 


biD 
C 

CI 

u  G 

s 


11 


a; 

o  bC 
m  d 

S3  1 
SO 

bJD  ^ 


t3 
3 


O 


57 
S 

5 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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York. 

Appendix  A  (2) — continued. 
Half-year  beginning  Michaelmas,  1906 — continued. 


All  Wage-earning  Females  and  Lads  under  16  in  Families  which  Out-Relief  is  being  given — cont. 




Occupations. 

North. 

East. 

West. 

Total. 

Mothers  and  Single 
Women. 

Daughters  (Nieces 
and  Grand-daugh- 
ters). 

Sons  (under  16). 

Mothers  and  Single 
Women. 

Daughters  (Nieces 
and  Grand-daugh- 
ters). 

Sons  (under  16). 

Mothers  and  Single 
Women. 

Daughters  (Nieces 
and  Grand-daugh- 
ters). 

Sons  (under  16). 

Laundry  hands  - 

5* 

5 

_ 

5 

4 





_ 

_ 

lU 

Dressmaking 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In  service  - 

3 

9 

1 

_ 

IS 

Washing,  can- 
vassing and  col- 

1 

1 

lecting  for  In- 

surance Co. 

J-  UL/li  UDdUUCl 

1 

~ 

1 

Shop  girl  - 

1 

1 

2 

Confectionery 

- 

13 

3 

- 

6 

2 

- 

4 

1 

29 

hands. 

Knockers-up 

1 

1 

r5ottle  washing  - 

1 

1 

Tent  mending  - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Apron  making  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Glassworks 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Small  shop 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S 

rield-workers  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

(widows) 

Cook  in  county 

1 

1 

Jiospital. 

±  ancy  needlework 

1 

1 

rrencb  polishing 

1 

Washing  up  in 

1 

restaurant. 

bkm  rug  factory 

«  _ 

1 

Bookbinding 

1 

Tent  making 

1 

Jam  factory 

2 

2  * 

(London). 

Errand  boy 

1 

1 

Newspaper  boy  - 

1 

1 

Selling  in  theatre 

1 

1 

Apprentice  in 

1 

2  1 

3 

N.E.K. 

Stall  minding  - 

1 

1 

In  spirit  stores  - 

1 

1 

In  restaurant 

1 

1 

Unspecified 

1 

1 

.  Total - 

\ 

26 

6 

29 

37 

6 

1 

15 

7 

4 

158 

*  This  doe>3  not  include  four  women  doing  test  work  in  the  workhouse  laundry. 
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Appendix  A  (3). 


Comparative  Rates  for  Hiring  in  1886,  1896,  and  1906. 


District. 


Employment. 


1886. 


1896. 


1906. 


York  hirings  - 


Foremen    -       -       -  - 
Secondary  men  - 
Plough  boys  and  farm  lads 
Lads  first  going  out  - 
Female  servants 
Younger  girls 


£22-£26 
£18-£22 
£12-£16 
£6-£9 
Up  to  £16  10s. 
£8 


£20-<£23 
£17-£19 

£7  10s.-£8  10s. 
£16-£19 
£7-£14 


£30 
£17 

£7-£8 


Richmond  hirings 


Good  managing  men  - 
Second-class  men,  general  work 
Ploughmen  ... 
Strong  lads  ... 
Girls        -      -  - 


£22-£28 
£15-£18 

£10-£12 
£7-£8  10s. 


£12-£17 
£18-£20 
£10-£12 
£7-£9 


£20-£25 

£16-£17 
£8-£12 


Wetherby  hirings 


Good  men  - 
Ploughmen 
Lads  - 
Girls  - 


£18-£22 

£5-£8 
£8-20 


£19-£23 
£12-£20 
£5-£10 
£7-£18 


Pocklington  hirings  ■ 


Foremen  - 

Waggoners 

Third  lads  - 

First  and  second  lads 

Manageresses 

Strong  girls 

Young  girls 


£18-£24 
£10-£16 
£5-£10 


Up  to  £30 
£20-£24 
To  £17 
£7-£U 
£20-£22 

£17  or  £18 
£9-£U 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  B. 


PONTEFRACT  UNION. 


Appendix  B  (1). 


Statement  showing  the  Cost  of  Out-Relief  and  In-Maintenance  in  respect  of  each  Parish 
~  IN  THE  Union. 


Half -Year  ended  September  29th,  1906. 


Parishes. 

Population, 

1  CO  1 

Population,!  Assessable 
1901.  Value. 

'  Ackton*  - 

729 

738 

9,664 

Urban  . 
District. 

Featherstone*- 
Purston  Jaglin* 

4,132 
1,212 

7,822 
1,996 

39,265 
8,750 

^  Snydale* 

1,455 

1,538 

10,084 

Urban. 

Castleford* 

14,125 

17,380 

57,695 

Urban. 

Knottingley  - 

5,407 

5,808 

23,020 

Urban. 

Methley* 

4,329 

4,270 

27,233 

Fontefract 
Borough. 

'  Pontefract*  - 

Pontefract  Park*  - 
,  Tanshelf 

fi  871 
161 
2,670 

7,863 
321 
5,240 

31,665 
9,197 
16,259 

Urban. 

Whitwood*  - 

4,806 

4,865 

21,520 

Totals  Urban  Parishes 

57,841 

254,352 

Rural. 

337 

315 

4,727 

Balne 

Beaghall 

398 

Birkin  - 

Byram-cum-Sutton  - 

105 

115 

1,648 

Burton  Salmon 

268 

975 

4,906 

Brotherton 

1,308 

4  749 

Carleton 

317 

407 

3,361 

Cridling  Stubbs 

210 

211 

2,188 

Darrington 

525 

East  Hardwick 
Eggborough  - 

193 
325 

155 
268 

597 

4,025 

Ferry  Fryston* 

1,880 

2,174 

25,170 

Fairburn* 

RA  1 
04:  ( 

666 

4,301 

Glass  Houghton*  - 

1,477 

,2,951 

18,598 

Heck  - 

197 

189 

6,380 

Hensall  -      -  - 

305 

305 

5,444 

Hillam  -       -  - 

334 

317 

3,332 

Kellington 

317 

326 

3,812 

Monkfryston  - 

500 

540 

4,560 

Stapleton 

100 

90 

1,066 

Whitley  - 

407 

380 

2,727 

Womersley 

342 

338 

4,261 

Totals  Rural  Parishes 

10,650 

12,401 

113,450 

Totals  for  Union 

56,547 

70,242 

367,802 

Maintenance  in 
Workhouse. 


66 

13 

6 

38 

7 

3 

494 

8 

3 

78 

0 

0 

96 

18 

6 

22 

15 

3 

63 

5 

0 

33 

6 

0 

1,656 

1 

2 

424 

19 

0 

366 

13 

9 

196 

18 

3 

247 

18 

a 
D 

56 

17 

Q 

507 

11 

3 

554 

0 

6 

4 

11 

0 

20 

9 

6 

153 

10 

5 

54 

10 

6 

517 

7 

0 

112 

6 

3 

4,174  18 

4 

1,592  10 

3 

22 

2 

0 

6 

16 

6 

27 

6 

0 

15 

12 

9 

10 

5 

0 

7 

2 

6 

5 

17 

0 

24 

8 

0 

140 

6 

n 
u 

38 

15 

R 

\j 

8 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

23 

8 

0 

27 

7 

6 

20 

9 

6 

14 

6 

0 

159 

15 

6 

66 

3 

0 

73 

2 

9 

8 

16 

3 

298 

15 

0 

39 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

19 

6 

0 

6 

16 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

4 

0 

6 

16 

6 

35 

16 

0 

1 

19 

9 

5 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

16 

6 

0 

4 

6 

14 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

942 

10 

3 

229 

8 

6 

5,117 

8 

7 

1,821 

18 

9 

Urban 
District. 


Urban. 
Urban. 
Urban. 

Ponte- 
fract 
Borough. 

Urban. 


Rural. 


*  Coal  got  in  these  parishes. 
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pontefract. 
Appendix  B  (2). 


Statement  showing  Out-Relief  paid  in  each  Parish. 


Parishes. 


Urban. 
Acton  ... 
Featherstone 
Purston  Jaglm  - 
Snydale  ... 
Castleford   -       -  . 
Knottingley- 

Methley      -       .       .  , 
Pontefract  -       -       -  . 
Pontefract  Part  - 
Tanshelf     -       .       .  . 
Whitwood  -       -       .  . 

Totals  Urban  ParisLes  - 

Rural. 

Balne  

Beaghall      -       -  - 
Birkin        -       .       .  . 
Byram  cum-Sutton 
Burton  Salmon    .       .  . 
Brotherton  -       -       -  - 
Carleton      -       .       .  . 
Cridling  Stubbs  - 
Darrington  -       -       -  . 
East  Hardwick 
Eggborough 

Ferry  Frystoii  -  -  . 
Fairburn  -  .  -  . 
Glass  Houghton  - 

Heck  

Hensall  -  .  .  . 
Hillam  -  .  -  . 
Kellington  -  -  .  . 
Monkfryston 

Stapleton  -  .  -  . 
Whitley  -  -  -  . 
Womorsloy  -       -       .  . 

Totals  Rural  Parishes  - 

Totals  for  Union  - 


Population, 
1901. 


738 
7,822 
1,996 
1,538 
17,380 
5,808 
4,270 
7,863 
321 
5,240 
4,865 


1902. 


57,841 


315 
396 
142 
115 
275 

1,315 
407 
211 
526 
155 
268 

2,174 
666 

2,951 
189 
305 
317 
326 
540 
90 
380 
338 


12,401 


£ 
47 
491 
110 
76 
1,872 
349 
301 
481 

193 

522 


4,442 


24 
28 

10 
33 
229 
7 
18 
41 
4 
3 

176 
94 

191 
6 
24 
29 
18 
25 

19 
16 


995 


70,242  5,437 


Half-years  ended  Michaelmas, 


1903. 


£ 
28 
599 
121 
79 
1,912 
345 
322 
454 

208 
602 


1904. 


£ 
25 
622 
93 
50 
1,790 
380 
339 
547 

163 
613 


4,670 


22 
33 
9 
6 
30 
186 
3 
21 
38 
4 
3 

199 
87 

246 
10 
19 
23 
18 
20 

22 
14 


4,622 


1,013 


5,683 


21 
24 
8 
6 
28 
174 
4 
23 
43 
1 
4 

160 
60 

353 
3 
13 
19 
15 
20 


16 


1,003 
5,625 


1905. 


£ 

27 
618 
95 
53 
1,768 
356 
311 
717 
5 

241 

608 


4,799 


21 
29 

6 
28 
177 
12 
24 
28 

5 

168 
60 

350 
10 
19 
18 
15 

99 


15 


1,014 


5,813 


1906. 


£ 
67 
494 
97 
63 
1,6.56 
367 
248 
508 
5 
154 
517 


4,176 


22 
27- 
10 

6 
24 
140 

8 
23 
27 

14 
160 
73 
299 
7 
19 
12 
5 
36 
5 
8 
14 


939 


5,115 
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PontefbaCt. 
Appendix  B  (3). 


A  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  received  Out-Eelief,  with  the  Amounts 

EXPENDED  thereon,  AND  THE  AMOUNTS  REPAID  BY  RELATIVES,  DURING  THE  TeN  YeARS 
PRECEDING  THE  30tH  SEPTEMBER,  1906. 


Half-year  Ending. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

Out-Relief. 

Out-Relief 
repaid  by 
Relatives. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

T  nA-rr  T'ir,  tt           1  Q  fl '7 

iiauy-jjay    lov  i 

O  K  O 

000 

715 

784 

1,857 

3,438 

11 

9 

89 

4  1 

jwienaeimas  loy/ 

/I  o  o 

iol 

^  fi  A 

790 

751 

1,973 

3,717 

8 

1 

90 

9  11 

Liacty-uay  loyo 

Qua 
OOD 

7o4- 

oiy 

1    A  ,1  A 

1,949 

3,829 

18 

8 

88 

1  6 

jMicnaeimas  loyb 

474 

867 

A  A£! 

90o 

A  ^'1  A  ^ 

2,247 

4,134 

5 

5 

100 

9  9| 

jjauy-uay  loyy 

A  A  1 

44 1 

o77 

o  o 
7oo 

O  1  AT 

2,101 

4,378 

18 

2 

137 

14  9 

Micuaelmas  loyy 

525 

920 

917 

2,362 

4,400 

8 

2 

194 

7  0 

ijauy-juay  lyuu 

KOA 

520 

yzo 

rv  o  o 

2,367 

4,626 

0 

2 

267 

15  3 

iviicnaelnias  lyuu 

ol2 

ri  o  o 

9o8 

A  O  n 

932 

2,382 

5,007 

14 

3 

344 

18  2 

juauy-jjay  lyui 

OIo 

m  A 
914 

AT 
91  0 

4,984 

1 

3 

395 

3  11 

Michaelmas  1901 

481 

937 

994 

2,412 

5,004 

13 

9 

348 

3  6 

Lady-Day  1902 

536 

925 

923 

2,384 

5,154 

1 

11 

420 

18  10 

Michaelmas  1902 

510 

922 

846 

2,278 

5,449 

13 

2 

442 

9  3 

Lady-Day    1903      -  - 

519 

949 

948 

2,416 

5,122 

3 

8 

452 

9  11 

Michaelmas  1903  ■  - 

543 

975 

1,039 

2,557 

5,683 

8 

9 

437 

3  11 

Lady-Day  1904 

558 

942 

1,012 

2,512 

5,331 

10 

0 

465 

19  6 

Michaelmas  1904 

568 

935 

1,064 

2,567 

5,630 

0 

1 

470 

1  2 

Lady-Day  1905 

616 

987 

1,201 

2,804 

5,384 

0 

11 

502 

19  5 

Michaelmas  1905 

638 

986 

1,202 

2,826 

5,813 

10 

5 

559 

14  9 

Lady-Day    1906      -  - 

578 

927 

989 

2,494 

5,371 

3 

1 

626 

8  11  I 

Michaelmas  1906*  - 

509 

823 

831 

2,163 

5,120 

14 

7 

549 

7    7  1 

*  The  decrease  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  urban  districts,  and  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Board  having  ceased 
to  relieve  able-bodied  unemployed  men  under  the  Labour  Test  Order.  The  number  of  indoor  paupers  has  not 
increased  materially. 


Appendix  B  (4). 


Return  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums 

•  AND  Vagrants). 


Section  A.— Destitution  caused  by  Old  Age  w  Permanent  Disability. 


Half-year 

ended 
Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 
dependent. 

Lunatics 
or  Idiots 

not  in 
Asylums. 

Total. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

1902 

420* 

668* 

267 

6 

1,361 

1903 

224 

183 

389 

297 

214 

12 

1,319 

1904 

236 

188 

402 

256 

217 

8 

1,307 

1905 

266 

176 

395 

290 

357 

12 

l,496t  , 

1906 

256 

158 

417 

228 

228 

7 

1,291 

*  All  ages.  t  See  note  to  Section  C,  below. 
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Appendix  B  (4) — continued.  ^ 

Return  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums  ' 

AND  Vagrants) — coniinued. 


Section  B. — Destitution  caused  hij  the  Death,  Absence,  or  Desertion  of  Husband  or  FatJirr. 


Half-year 

ended 

Lady-Day. 

Widows. 

Children 
dependent. 

Unmarried 
Mothers. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Prisoners. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives 
deserted  by 
Husbands. 

Children 
dependent. 

Orphan 
Children. 

Total. 

1902 

118 

325 

6 

9 

17 

44 

4 

9 

15 

36 

6 

589 

1903 

115 

336 

2 

5 

26 

85 

1 

22 

42 

8 

642 

1904 

121 

369 

1 

1 

23 

94 

31 

75 

40* 

755 

1905 

128 

380 

5 

5 

26 

83 

1 

1 

25 

49 

36 

739 

1906 

103 

323 

2 

2 

9t 

22 

181 

51 

33 

563 

*  Partly  explained  by  the  increase  in  the  number  boarded  out,  which  would  remove  them  from  in-maintenance 
to  out-relief. 


t  In  September,  1905,  the  Board  resolved  that  out-relief  be  not  granted— except  by  resolution  of  the  whole 
j  Board,  in  special  or  urgent  cases— to  women  deserted  by  their  husbands  or  whose  hu.sbands  are  in  gaol,-  or  to 
widows  who  on  the  death  of  their  husbands  received  money  from  an  insurance  society,  or  a  club  or  other  source, 
which  has  been  extravagantly  or  improperly  expended.    This  explains  the  decrease  in  the  number.s. 


Section  C. — Destitution  caused      ih-e  Temporary  Sickness  or  Want  of  Work  of  Male  Heads  of  Families 

and  Single  Men. 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day, 

1. 

Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 
their  own 
Sickness. 

2. 

Ditto  ditto 
Sickness  of  a 
Member  of 
their  Family 
or  a  Funeral. 

3. 

Ditto  ditto 
Want  of 
Work. 

Familie 

s  dependent  on 
1,  2,  3. 

Totah 

Wives 

Children. 

1902      -  - 

106 

4 

6 

.  89 

289 

494 

1903 

98 

5 

8 

88 

213 

412 

1904 

109 

9 

16 

100 

282 

516? 

1905 

145 

10 

39 

118 

339 

65-J*' 

1906 

111 

9 

31 

127 

362 

UO* 

*  Throughout  1905,  and  well  into  1906,  trade  was  bad.  The  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  Labour  Test  Order 
ninder  which  men  were  set  to  work  and  were  relieved.    All  their  families  are  included  in  the  statistics. 


D. — Single  JFomen  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  {other  than  in  Section  A). 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Single  AVomen. 

1 

Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

] 

Single  Women. 

1902 
1903 
1904 

8 
10 

5 

1905 
1906 

—  

4 
7 

Section  E. — Non-Resident  Relief. 


Half-year  ended  Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1902   

13 

24 

9 

46 

1903      -       .       -       .  . 

22 

43 

29 

94 

1904   

18 

41 

20 

79 

1905   

24 

44 

28 

96 

1906   

18 

42 

35 

95 
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Appendix  B  (5), 

Men    IN    RECEIPT   OF   OUT-RELIEF  FOR   SeLF  OR   FAMILY   IN   CASTLEFORD   PaRISH,  QUARTER  ENDING 

September  29th,  1906. 


Note.— Population  of  Parish  (1901)   17,380 

Males  (10  years  and  upwards)  engaged  in  occupations       -       -   5,864 

Engaged  in  Coal  and  Shale  ]\Iining    -   2, -507 

Engaged  in  Glass  Bottle  Manufacture   891 

Out-relief  cases  :  Mining   66 

Ditto          Glass-blowing   6 

Ditto          Others   7 


Age. 

30,  31,  41,  41,  41,  42,  43,  51,  53,  57,  59,  60,  62,  64,  66 

40,  61,  62,  63,  65,  66   

25,  42,  59,  60,  63   

41,  45,  46,  57   

34,  36,  37,  40,  44,  56   

32  

38   . 

32,  36,  42  ........ 

26,  36,  48   

30,  35,  58  

37    -       ...  -       -      -       -  - 

53,  58   

44,  54   

42    -  -  

-27  

55  

33  

55  

35  

47  

42    -       -       -.•    -      -       -     -  -     -  -  -  - 

40    -  -  

•23,  57      -      -  -  

-42,  49,  53   

42,  48,  62        -       -  -  

57   - 

47,  48   - 

25  

54    -       -  -   

-58    -  -  

26  

56    -       -   .  . 

36  

23  


Occupation. 


Mining 


Glass-blowing 


Labourer 


Pit  top  labourer 
Potter's  labourer 
Kiln  Tenter 
Driver 


Disease. 

Heart  disease. 

Bronchitis. 

Rheumatism. 

Sciatica. 

Sickness. 

Influenza. 

Ill  after  influenza.  . 

Pleurisy. 

Consumption. 

Jailing  sight. 

Cataract. 

Deaf. 

Epileptic. 

Cancer. 

Bright's  disease. 
Liver  disease. 
Eupture. 

Stricture  of  groin. 
Tumour  under  arm. 
Injured  arm. 

Lost  an  arm  ;  threatened  paralysis. 
Lost  an  eye. 
Injury  to  body. 
Accident. 
Heart  disease. 
Bronchitis. 
Failing  sight. 
Cataract. 
Consumption. 
Debility. 
Pleurisy. 
Bronchitis. 
Sciatica. 
Lung  disease. 
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Appendix  B  (6). 

_   i 

Analysis  of  Indoor  Relief  List  for  half-year  ending  Lady-Day,  1906,  showing  proportion  i 
OF  Inmates  over  and  under  60,  together  with  the  population  of  the  Parish.  ' 


Parish. 

Population. 

Paupers  over  60. 

Paupers  under  60. 

Acton  Urban  

738 

4 

1 

Balne  Rural  

315 

1 

1 

Beaghall  „  

396 

1 

2 

Birkin    „  -  

142 

1 

4 

Brotherton  Rural  

1,315 

6 

2 

Oastleford  Urban*       -       .       .  . 

17,380 

29 

70  (51  men). 

Carleton  Rural  

407 

4 

Darrington  „       -  - 

526 

2 

5 

Featherstone  Urban*    -       -       .  - 

7,822 

8 

12 

Ferry  Fryston  Rural    -       -       -  - 

2,174 

6 

7 

Fairburn  „ 

666 

1 

Glass  Houghton  „ 

2,951 

5 

3 

Hensall  ,, 

305 

1 

TT 'll 

Hillam               ,,        -       -       .  . 

317 

1 

Kellington         „        .       .       .  , 

326 

1 

1 

Knottingley  Urban  t 

5,808 

19 

24  (]  1  men). 

Methley          „          .       .       .  . 

4,270 

5 

5 

Pontefract  Urban*       .       .       .  . 

7,863 

46 

96  (51  nieu).. 

Pontefract  Park  Urban  -       -       -  - 

321 

2 

1 

Purston               „  - 

1,996 

3 

Snydale  ,>-•-- 

1,538 

2 

5 

Tanshelf  Urban*  .... 

5,240 

7 

27  (11  men). 

Whitwood  „----- 

4,865 

10 

12 

Whitley  Rural  

380 

'> 

Womersley  „       -       "       "       '  - 

338 

2 

*  Mining,  t  Glassblowing.  ; 

J 
I 

•I 

•   .  I 
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APPENDIX  C. 


NORmCH  UNION. 


Appendix  C  (1). 


General  Statistics. 


1882. 

1892. 

1902. 

1905.  f, 
ending 
December.} 

Population  

87,841 

100,964 

112,700 

118,400 

Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  

19,777 

22,268 

25,190 

Eateable  Value  

£261,488 

£314,606 

£427,479 

£439,481 

Total  Amount  in  &  of  Borough  and  General  District  Eate 

6s.  4d. 

6s.  4|d. 

6s.  4d. 

7s.  4^d. 

Ditto  for  Guardians'  purposes  

2s.  2d. 

Is.  9^d. 

Is.  7d. 

2s.  5|d. 

Total  Rate  in  & 

8s.  6d. 

8s.  2d. 

7s.  lid. 

9s.  lOd. 

Appendix  C  (2). 


Estimated  Percentage  of  Pauperism  to  Population  and  Cost  of  Pauperism  per  Head*  on 
Population  during  the  Following  Periods,  viz.  : — 


Year  ending  Lady-day. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Average  No.  of 
Paupers. 

Rate  per  cent,  of 
paupers  to 
Population. 

Cost  of  Pauperism 
per  head  on 
PopulatiojEt. 

1870   

79,553 

3,546 

4-45 

s. 

7  4f 

1871    -       -       -       -  - 

80,382 

3,724 

4-63 

7  6 

1872    -       -       -       .  - 

80,979 

3,685 

4-55 

7  lOf 

1873   

81,576 

3,508 

4-30 

7  5 

1874   

82,173 

3,336 

4-05 

7  7 

1875   

82,770 

3,295 

3-98 

7  li 

1876   

83,367 

3,075 

3-68 

6  6^ 

1877   

83,964 

2,815 

3-35 

6  31 

1878   

84,561 

2,781 

3-28 

6  4 

1879   

85,158 

2,697 

3-16 

5  8i 

1880   

85,755 

2,702 

3-15 

5  8 

1881  

87,841 

2,793 

317 

5  9J 

1882    -       -       -       -  - 

88,58*7 

2,746 

3-09 

5  8^ 

1883   

89,333 

2,645 

2-96 

5  8i 

1884   

90,078 

2,708 

3-00 

5  %\ 

1885   

90,825 

2,669 

2-90 

5  4i 

1886    -       -       -       -     .  - 

91,571 

2,894 

3-16 

5  1\ 

1887   

92,317 

2,988 

3-23 

5  4f 

1888 

93,063 

3,051 

3-27 

5  h\ 

1889   

93,809 

3,108 

3-31 

5  9 

1890    -       -  - 

94,676 

3,008 

3-17 

5  7 
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Norwich. 
Appendix  C  (2). — continued. 


Estimated  Percentage  of  Pauperism  to  Population  and  cost  of  Pauperism  per  Head  on  Population  during 

the  Following  Periods — continued. 


Year  ending  Lady-day. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Average  No.  of 
Paupers. 

Rate  per  cent,  of 
paupers  to 
Population. 

Cost  of  Pauperism 
per  head  on 
Population. 

1891  

100,971 

3,096 

3-06 

s.  d. 
5  4 

1892   

102,371 

3,148 

307 

5  6 

1893   

103,871 

3,222 

3-10 

5  6J 

1894   

105,371 

3,316 

3-14 

5  9 

1895   

106,871 

3,481 

3-25 

6  0? 

1896    ....  - 

108,371 

3,494 

3-22 

6  2A 

1897   

110,371 

3,329 

301 

5  lOJ 

1898   

112,371 

3,341 

2-97 

5  Hi 

1899   

114,371 

3,185 

2-95 

5  11 

1900   

115,971 

2,918 

2-51 

5  9^ 

1901    -       -       -  - 

111,728 

2,776 

2-48 

6  5| 

1902   

112,700 

2,869 

2-55 

6  10| 

1903   

114,000 

3,023 

2-65 

7  8i 

1904   

115,000 

3,189 

2-77 

7  lOf 

1905   

116,400 

3,403 

2-92 

9  3i 

1906   

118,400 

3,439 

2-90 

8  9f 

Appendix  C  (3). 


Returns  of  Out-Relief  for  the  Second  Week  in  each  Month  for  a  Year  compiled  to  ascertain 
THE  Seasonal  Variations  [if  any]  of  the  Number  of  Able-bodied  Women  Recipients 
AND  of  Out-Relief  generally. 

District  No.  1. 


Week  ending. 

Not  Able- 
bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

Children  under  16. 

Total. 

Receiving  medical  relief 
only. 

Out-relief  in  kind. 

Out-relief  in  money. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males  in  health. 

Males  temporarily 
disabled. 

Females  in  health. 

Females  temporarily 
disabled. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

9.12.05 

97 

265 

9 

2 

64 

3 

192 

632 

7 

1 

17 

10 

59 

11 

5 

61 

9 

3 

13.1.06 

92 

256 

9 

3 

60 

3 

210 

633 

10 

1 

11 

8 

63 

16 

6 

65 

8 

2 

10.2.06 

91 

256 

11 

3 

64 

3 

217 

645 

4 

1 

15 

4 

62 

0 

7 

63 

15 

11 

10.3.06 

90 

252 

11 

2 

62 

3 

216 

636 

6 

2 

2 

0 

60 

9 

5 

62 

11 

5 

14.4.06 

87 

239 

7 

3 

53 

3 

181 

573 

5 

1 

13 

2 

59 

14 

4 

61 

7 

6 

12.5.06 

86 

241 

3 

4 

57 

3 

168 

556 

7 

0 

10 

0 

58 

14 

6 

59 

4 

6 

9.6.06 

85 

240 

3 

50 

3 

162 

543 

6 

0 

1 

0 

61 

8 

4 

61 

9 

4 

14.7.06 

88 

239 

3 

55 

4 

168 

557 

5 

0 

1 

0 

56 

6 

6 

56 

7 

6 

11.8.06 

88 

240 

1 

U 

58 

4 

173 

596 

8 

0 

3 

11 

57 

13 

5 

57 

17 

4 

8.9.06 

87 

239 

4 

5 

62 

5 

178 

580 

15 

0 

11 

6 

59 

5 

6 

59 

17 

0 

13.10.06 

86 

238 

5 

4 

64 

5 

130 

582 

14 

1 

0 

2 

60 

11 

11 

61 

12 

1 

10.11.06 

86 

236 

7 

4 

66 

5 

182 

586 

8 

1 

2 

9 

59 

9 

6 

60 

12 

3 

1.12.06 

86 

236 

9 

5 

69 

5 

193 

603 

11 

1 

9 

3 

61 

11 

4 

63 

0 

7 

429.  3  G  2 
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Norwich. 
Appendix  C  (3). — continued. 


Returns  of  Out-Relief  for  the  Second  Week  in  each  Month  for  a  Year  compiled  to  ascertain  the  Seasonal 
Variations  [if  any]  of  the  Number  of  Able-bodied  Women  Recipients  and  of  Out-Relief  generally — 
continued. 


District  No.  2. 


Not 
Able-bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

elief 

Week  ending. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males  in  health. 

Males  temporarily 
disabled. 

Females  in  health. 

Females  temporarily 
disabled. 

Children  under  16. 

Total. 

Receiving  Medical  R 
only. 

Out  relief  in  kind. 

Out-relief  in  money. 

Total. 

p 

Ai 

s. 

A 
U.. 

s. 

Q. 

i? 

s. 

a. 

9.12.05 

lot 

915 

1 
1 

0 1 

9 

229 

705 

1 9 
1  z 

3 

1  7 

9 

74 

Q 

y 

0 

78 

0 

9 

13.1.06 

111 

287 

91 

A. 

^7 

A 

207 

691 

1  n 

3 

< 

5 

71 

1  n 

2 

74 

1  7 

7 

1 0  2  Ofi 

90 

P.C\ 

C 
D 

207 

696 

17 
/ 

3 

7 

1 

73 

a. 

3 

76 

LO 

4 

10.3.06 

^  10 

9Q1 

1  7 

D  1 

0 

202 

690 

2 

Q 

8 

73 

Q 
0 

11 

75 

1 0 

7 

1 4.  4-  06 

108 

9Qfi 

1 S 

00 

0 

198 

702 

1  0 

2 

Q 

8 

75 

0 
L 

6 

77 

1  9 

2 

1 08 

^  uo 

1 8 

OD 

0 

216 

725 

1  7 
I  / 

2 

A 
i 

1 

72 

1  7 

1 

75 

X 

X  \JO 

9QO 

1  0 

1  7 

FiQ 

oy 

4 

192 

679 

lU 

1 

1  0 

5 

68 

10 

3 

TO 

7 
1 

8 

1  m 

a 
0 

ou 

Q 

168 

627 

io 

1 

1 

9 

67 

8 

68 

X  0 

5 

i  i  o.uu 

1  00 

1  \J\J 

Q 
0 

1  0 

00 

167 

658 

ib 

1 

I 

3 

69 

1  9 

3 

70 

lo 

6 

8.9.06 

97 

292 

14 

15 

69 

5 

203 

695 

30 

2 

4 

4 

76 

9 

11 

78 

14 

3 

13.10.06 

92 

294 

23 

5 

62 

1 

185 

662 

31 

4 

6 

72 

10 

1 

75 

14 

7 

10.11.06 

94 

293 

24 

11 

66 

1 

196 

685 

19 

3 

17 

4 

74 

0 

11 

77 

18 

3 

1.12-06 

96 

291 

28 

11 

69 

1 

224 

720 

16 

4 

10 

6 

75 

8 

10 

79 

19 

4 

District  Ne.  3. 

9.12.05 

93 

280 

22 

4 

98 

280 

777 

8 

3 

5 

10 

70 

0 

7-1- 
'  2 

73 

6 

H 

13.1.06 

92 

296 

21 

2 

75 

236 

722 

9 

2 

13 

1 

68 

8 

8 

71 

1 

9 

10.2.06 

95 

300 

20 

2 

79 

246 

742 

11 

2 

1 

7 

69 

14 

5 

71 

16 

0 

10.3.06 

96 

303 

18 

2 

77 

246 

742 

10 

2 

3 

2 

70 

8 

10 

72 

12 

0 

14.4.06 

92 

287 

18 

1 

70 

1 

220 

689 

10 

2 

3 

0 

71 

4 

^ 

73 

7 

2| 

12.5.06 

94 

282 

18 

2 

68 

1 

214 

679 

11 

1 

16 

2 

76 

5 

4 

78 

1 

6 

9.6.06 

90 

280 

9 

2 

60 

1 

199 

641 

7 

1 

4 

2 

70 

16 

-4 

72 

0 

6 

14.7.06 

94 

294 

15 

5 

73 

7 

249 

737 

11 

1 

16 

6 

75 

4 

6 

77 

1 

0 

11.8.06 

93 

294 

19 

4 

73 

7 

260 

750 

15 

2 

4 

3 

76 

1 

8 

78 

5 

11 

8.9.06 

94 

290 

23 

4 

76 

7 

276 

770 

31 

2 

18 

9 

76 

12 

5 

79 

11 

2 

13.10.06 

91 

280 

20 

5 

75 

272 

743 

14 

2 

12 

1 

75 

5 

77 

17 

H 

10.11.06 

88 

289 

19 

3 

75 

1 

260 

735 

20 

2 

15 

3 

76 

14 

79 

9 

H 

1.12.06 

92 

291 

26 

4 

82 

1 

270 

766 

16 

3 

18 

10 

77 

9 

8 

81 

,8 

6 
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Appendix  C  (3). — continued. 

Returns  of  Out-Relief  for  the  Second  Week  in  each  Month  for  a  Year  compiled  to  ascertain  the  Seasonal 
Variations  [if  any|  of  the  Number  of  Able-bodied  Women  Recipients  and  of  Out-Relief  generally — 
continued.  .  ;s'i:n]  1 


District  No.  4. 


Week  ending. 

Not  able- 
bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

ildren  under  16. 

Receiving  Medical  Relief 
only. 

t-relief  in  kind. 

t-relief  in  money. 

0! 

Females. 

les  in  health. 

Males  temporarily 
disabled. 

Females  in  health. 

Females  temporarily 
disabled. 

O 

O 

3 
O 

6 

O 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

9.12.05 

79 

216 

16 

6 

64 

15 

228 

624 

5 

2 

5 

6 

57 

10 

2 

59 

15 

8 

13.1.06 

88 

220 

13 

11 

63 

21 

255 

651 

8 

1 

13 

8 

61 

2 

7 

62 

16 

3 

10.2.06 

86 

221 

16 

13 

67 

19 

255 

677 

6 

1 

18 

1 

61 

8 

7 

63 

6 

8 

10.3.06 

87 

220 

16 

10 

65 

17 

247 

662 

7 

1 

19 

1 

60 

7 

0 

62 

6 

1 

14.4.06 

87 

215 

12 

5 

62 

14 

236 

631 

5 

1 

13 

3 

58 

7 

10 

60 

1 

1 

12.5.06 

87 

213 

10 

4 

56 

15 

214 

599 

5 

0 

17 

10 

58 

6 

3 

59 

4 

1 

9.6.06 

87 

211 

11 

6 

59 

17 

240 

631 

9 

0 

18 

8 

57 

16 

1 

58 

14 

9 

14.7.06 

86 

211 

9 

4 

62 

13 

231 

616 

5 

1 

0 

11 

58 

13 

3 

59 

14 

2 

11.8.06 

83 

212 

3 

4 

58 

10 

215 

587 

4 

0 

10 

3 

60 

12 

3 

61 

2 

6 

8.9.06 

93 

220 

11 

4 

63 

12 

238 

641 

7 

1 

4 

11 

64 

15 

2 

66 

0 

1 

13.10.06 

89 

230 

12 

4 

67 

12 

248 

662 

15 

1 

6 

8 

67 

5 

11 

68 

12 

7 

10.11.06 

91 

234 

10 

8 

66 

15 

243 

667 

8 

1 

2 

1 

68 

18 

8 

70 

0 

9 

1.12.06 

92 

238 

16 

4 

70 

15 

258 

693 

16 

2 

6 

6 

68 

4 

3 

! 

70 

10 

9 

Note. — The  able-bodied  men  employed  on  "Labour  Test  Work"  are  all  married  or  widowers  with 
children.  Hence  in  each  week  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  (deducting  the  few  who  are  widowers)  in 
these  returns  is  equalled  by  a  corresponding  number  of  wives,  returned  under  able-bodied  women.  There  is 
thus  a  very  small  variation  in  the  number  of  widows,  who  receive  out-relief  for  their  dependent  children  because 
family  income  is  insufficient. 

Out-relief  in  kind  is  mostly  given  to  Labour  Test  men.  Out-relief  in  ordinary  cases  is  paid  almost 
entirely  is  money. 

The  figures  for  December  1st,  1906  (instead  of  December  8th),  have  been  included  above.  They  were  the 
latest  available  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  -       ,  . 


Appendix  C  (4). 


Occupations  of  all  Female  Wage  Earners  into  whose  Families  Out-relief  is  Given, 

December,  1906. 


Domestic. 

Cook. 

Nursing. 

Laundry. 

Needlework. 

Dressmaking. 

Machining. 

Tailoring. 

Glove  making. 

Shoemaking. 

Brush  making. 

Starch  packing. 

Mustard  packing. 

Printing. 

Boxmaking. 

Mothers 

90 

1 

2 

2 

14 

5 

6 

1 

14 

2 

1 

1 

Daughters 

10 

3 

1 

13 

26 

2 

7 

8 

3 

100 

1 

2 

5 

14 

1 

5 

19 

1 

40 

4 

8 

8 

3 

1 
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Appendix  C  (4). — continued. 


Occupations  of  all  Female  Wage  Earners  into  whose  Families  Out-relief  is  given,  December,  1906. — continued. 


f-i 
o 

Weaving  (unclassified 

Aerated  Water  Fad 

Patent  Wine  Factor 

Confectionery. 

Tobacco. 

Weaving  Crepe. 

Haircloth  Weaving. 

Pea-sorting. 

Rag-sorting. 

Hawking. 

Shopkeeping. 

Canvassing. 

Factory  Workers 
(unclassified). 

Total. 

Mothers 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

162 

Daughters 

9 

1 

6 

2 

4 

9 

104 

9 

1 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

12 

266 

Appendix  C  (5). 


Examples  op  WageEarning  Mothers  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief. 


Occupation. 

Age  of 
Mother. 

Dependent 
Children. 

Out-relief. 

Earnings  of 
Mother. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Needlework  

1 

2 

4 

0 

6 

0 

49 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

39 

4 

9 

6 

1 

6 

43 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

45 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

49 

2 

2 

6 

9 

9 

30 

3 

6 

0 

'  3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

0 

Laundry 

28 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

)j 

73 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Tailoress  

24 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

»» 

30 

2 

4 

0 

•1 

6 

Weaver  - 

54 

1 

2 

0 

5 

10 

Bootworker  

? 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

)> 

34 

4 

5 

0 

4 

6 

>> 

5« 

1 

1 

6 

9 

0 

Rag-sorter  -------- 

36 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Brushmaker 

68 

3 

6 

2 

0 

Note.— These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Application  and  Report  Book.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  much  time  per  week  the  above  earnings  represent,  nor  whether  the  work  is  done  at  home  or  in 
a  factory. 
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Examples  of  Earnings  of  Daughters  in  Families  receiving  Out-Relief. 


Occupation. 

Age. 



Weekly 

earnings. 

Remarks. 

Starch  packer  

19 

s. 
7 

d. 

0 

Full  time  10s.  ' 

>>        11    "       "       "       "  " 

23 

10 

0 

))  )>""""" 

17 

8 

0 

Gives  mother  3s.  i 

))  ))""'"' 

21 

10 

0 

Gives  mother  5s. 

Mustard  packer      .       .       .  - 

17 

5 

0 

Poor  worker.  . 

15 

5 

6 

16 

7 

0 

■ 

>)                     J  J 

21 

7 

0 

22 

10 

0 

Gives  5s.  Sick  father  receives  Out- 
Relief. 

J>  )> 

17 

6 

0 

Shoe  hand   

22 

6 

0 

Full  time.  Anaemic. 

Chocolate  factory    -       -       -  - 

18 

7 

0 

14 

5 

0 

»  >)"*"" 

21 

8 

6 

Average  for  4  weeks  ;  sometimes 
less. 

>>  )>""■" 

20 

8 

0 

>>  ))"""" 

18 

6 

0 

Mineral  Water  factory   -       -  - 

21 

6 

0 

Tailoress  

17 

5 

0 

Confectionery  

14 

4 

0 

Day  help  

17 

2 

6 

With  food. 

Printine  works       .       .       .  - 

14 

3 

6 

Appendix  C  (7). 


Analysis  op  Occupations  op  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians. 


Retired  merchants,  &c.   7  Manufacturers   2 

Merchants   5  Shopkeepers   5 

Friendly  Society  secretaries,  &c.        -       -       -  5  Hotel  proprietor   1 

Ministers  of  Religion   5  Publican  and  blacksmith     -       •  '  -       -       -  i 

Solicitors   2  Publican  and  nurseryman   1 

Ladies       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2  Publican  and  furniture  dealer     -       .       .       .  i 

Foremen   3  Farmer   1 

Business  managers,  &c.   8 


U7 
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Norwich  and  Ipswich:  Number  and  Ages  of  Widows,  Census,  1901. 


Percentage  oi 
Population. 

All 
Ages. 

19- 

20- 

21- 

25- 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85  and 
upwards. 

Norwich     .       -  - 
Ipswich     .       -  - 

4-20 
4-19 

4,687 
2,795 

10 
9 

143 
122 

470 
287 

784 
504 

1,112 

662 

1,250 
747 

804 
388 

114 
76 

Appendix  D  (4). 


Norwich  and  Ipswich  Unions  :  Return  showing  the  Expenditure  upon  In-Maintenance 

AND  OUT-EeLIEF  for  THE  YEARS  ENDED  AT  MiCHAELMAS,  1904  AND  1905. 


Union. 

In-Maintenance. 

Out-Eelief. 

Total  cost  of  In- 
Maintenance  and 
Out-Relief  per 
head  of  population. 

Amount. 

Cost  per  head 
of  population. 

Amount. 

Cost  per  head 
of  population. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Norwich 

9,917 

10,136 

1  H 

1  9f 

13,844 

14,877 

2  5| 

2  8 

4  3 

4  5f 

Ipswich 

6,564 

6,603 

1  llf 

2  0 

3,071 

4,288 

0  11 

1  H 

2  10| 

3  31 

429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


APPENDIX  E. 


IPSWICH  UNION. 


Appendix  E  (1). 


(1)  Number  of  Kecipients  of  Out-Relief  foe  the  Last  Week  in  each  Half- Year.    (2)  Total 

Out-Relief  for  each  Half-Year. 


a 

ed  total. 

-w 

~  Hulf  Year  ©nded.  — 

•r-i 

IS 

s 

>=, 
'C 

o 

CO 

e3 

O 
ft 

S 

O 

a 

95 
!-> 

.* 

a 

to 
05 

<V 

o. 

2" 
'.B 

-u 

-|i 
S 

o 
H 

^ 

o 

o 
H 

O 

£  s. 

d. 

Lady  Day,  1881  -.  - 

> 

730  5 

9 

Michaelmas,  1881  -    '  ^ 

836  3 

Lady  Day,  1891  -     i  - 

1,006  11 

5 

Michaelmas,  1891 

1,059  14 

8 

Michaelmas,  1896 

44 

16 

5 

DO 

250 

215 

530 

1,342  12 

7A 

2 

Lady  Day,  1897  - 

48 

29 

18 

95 

267 

268 

630 

1,264  15 

4A 

2 

Michaelmas,  1897 

47 

30 

14 

91 

247 

234 

572 

1,243  12 

31 

Lady  Day,  1898  - 

39 

21 

14 

74 

264 

180 

518 

1,260  4 

3 

Michaelmas,  1898 

35 

16 

13 

64 

257 

152 

473 

1,270  4 

5 

J.ady  Day,  1899  - 

36 

30 

16 

82 

269 

183 

534 

1,144  8 

2 

^VllOllclolXllclbj   1  O  »7  t7 

97 

74 

zoo 

1  RO 

^ty  1 

1 1 
1 1 

Lady  Day,  1900  - 

40 

24 

22 

86 

248 

197 

531 

1,166  5 

7-1 

Michaelmas,  "1900 

42 

21 

17 

80 

238 

171 

489 

1,209  13 

-Oh 

Lady  Day,  1901  - 

32 

17 

25 

-74  - 

237- 

1&8 

479- 

1,204  16 

Michaelmas,  1901 

34 

23 

15 

72 

250 

153 

475 

1,265  1 

Hi 

Lady  Day,  1902  - 

41 

29 

18 

88 

277 

212 

577 

1,318  8 

1 

Michaelmas,  1902 

34 

28 

20 

82 

237 

166 

485 

1,387  13 

0 

Lady  Day,  1903  - 

46 

26 

24 

96 

280 

186 

562 

1,334  7 

0 

Michaelmas,  1903 

38 

22 

17 

77 

261 

153 

491 

1,465  2 

3 

Lady  Day,  1904  - 

44 

13 

26 

83 

283 

•201 

567 

1,481  19 

8 

Michaelmas,  1904 

47 

12 

16 

75 

304 

193 

572 

1,641  19 

1 

Lady  Day,  1905  - 

54 

14 

25 

93 

322 

229 

644 

1,686  1 

5 

Michaelmas,  1905 

58 

23 

30 

111 

348 

251 

710 

1,810  0 

Lady  Day,  1906  - 

778 

1,849  13 

4 

Michaelmas,  1906 

787 

2,066  17 

2 

^Remarks. 


Population,  census  of 
1881  :— 50,546. 


Population,  census  of 
1891  :— 57,360. 


Population,  census  of 
1901  :— 66,630. 


Includes  "  Coronation 
Relief,"  £23  14s.  6d. 

Twenty-five  weeks. 

Twenty-seven  weeks. 


The  returns  from  Lady 
Day,  1906,  include 
Labour  Test  men. 
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Recipients  of  Out-relief,  week  ending  12th  December,  1906. 


Non  able-bodied  adults. 

Able-bodied  adults. 

District. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 
under 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

In 
health. 

Temp, 
disabled. 

In 
health. 

Temp, 
disabled. 

Total. 

10. 

No.  1       -  - 

79 

158 

237 

2 

8 

30 

6 

46 

119 

402 

No.  2 

45 

140 

185 

9 

31 

12 

52 

113 

350 

Total  - 

124 

298 

422 

2 

17 

61 

18 

98 

232 

752 

Note  : — The  tables  of  female  wage-earners  (Appendix  E  (3)  (4) )  show  that  48  mothers  in  these  families 
were  earning  something.  The  wage-earning  daughters  in  these  families  (Appendix  E  (3)  (4) )  do  not  figure 
in  the  above  return,  as  they  are  not  "  dependent." 


Appendix  E  (3). 


Occupations  of  (1)  wage-earning  mothers,  (2)  wage-earning  daughters  into  whose  fa_milies 
Out-relief  is  given.    This  table  summarises  certain  particulars  given  in  Appendix  E  (4) 
and  should  be  compared  with  Appendix  D  (2). 


03 

u 

ID 

Occupations. 

othe: 

augh' 

Occupations. 

othei 

aughi 

Domestic  service  .... 

32 

Network  -  

1 

"Washing  

10 



Sack  work      .       .       .       -  - 

2 

Mangling  -       .       -  - 

2 

Office  cleaner  ----- 

1 

Charing  

6 

1 

School  cleaner  -       -       -       -  - 

1 

Sewing     -       -       -  - 

2 

Foster  mother ..... 

1 

Field  work  

1 

Waitress  

1 

Washing  and  mangling 

] 

Organ  grinder  .... 

1 

„       and  charing  ... 

3 

Vegetable  seller      -       -       .  . 

1 

„       and  sewing 

3 

Club  collector  .       -       -       .  - 

1 

„       and  field  work  - 

1 

Stay  factory    -  - 

5 

'i 

,,       and  laundry  work 

1 

Box  factory  

1 

Mangling  and  charing 

1 

Tobacco  factory      -       .       .  . 

3 

Charing  and  sewing  -       -       -  - 

1 

Upholstery  

1 

„      and  field  work 

1 

Unspecified  

1 

Sewing  and  dressmaking  -   '  - 

1 

Dressmaker's  apprentice    -  •    -  - 

1 

,<^- 

Tailoring  ------ 

2 

2 

48 

48 
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42^       rrka  ti,.  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress 

Ipswich. 
Appendix  E  (5). 


Examples  of  Agricultural  Wages  in  the  district  round  Ipswich  (Grundisburgh,  Somersham, 

ETC.),  December,  1906. 

Farmer  A. — 1.  Labourer,  13s.  per  week,  all  the  year  Farmer  C.  has  a  farm  in  Ipswich  also. 

round.    With  haytime  and  harvest,               "  There   he  pays   18s.   a  week  to 

17s.  all  the  year  round.  labourers,  in  place  of  13s.  and  house 

2.  Horseman,  13s.  to  16s.     With  hay-  P^^^^  country. 

Farmer  D. — 1.  Labourer,  12s.    Harvest  £9. 


time  and  harvest,  17s.  to  20s. 


3.  Cowman  or  Stockman,  16s.     With  „  tt 
extras,  20s.  2,  Horseman,  16s. 

4.  Boys  start  at  4s.  and  worK  up.  Stockman,  15s. 

Farmer  E. — 1.  Labourer,  12s.     Harvest,  £8  8s.  and 

Farmer  B. — 1.  Labourer,  12s.      For  haytime   and  malt. 

harvest,  £9  8s.  6d.  a  year  in  addition.  2.  Horseman,  1 5s.  and  house. 

2.  Horseman,  14s.    Ditto.    Ditto.  3.  Stockman,  14s.  and  house. 

3.  Stockman,  12s.  and  house. 

Farmer  F. — 1.  Labourer,  12s.    Harvest,  £8  10s. 

.Farmer  C.-l.  Labourer,  13s.  and  house.     Harvest,  2.  Horseman,    15s.,    16s.  Harvest. 
£8  to  £9  per  annum. 

o   rT„             1  o       J     r         1  3.  Stockman,    15s.,     16s.  Harvest, 

2.  Horseman,  13s.  and  a  better  house.  pqia 
Ditto.    Ditto.  £«10s. 

3.  Stockman,  17s.,  and  extras  for  calving,  N.B. — During  harvest  and  haytime  ordinary  wages 
etc.,  making  23s.  per  week.  cease. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


YEOVIL  UNION. 


Appendix  F  (1). 


Area,  Population,  and  Assessablk  Value. 


District. 

Area  in  acres. 

Population  (1901). 

Assessable  Value 
Lady-day,  1906. 

No. 

1 

20,514 

14,327 

£79,574 

No. 

2 

17,400 

4,818 

27,333 

No. 

3 

17,837 

8,236 

36,407 

55,751 

27,381 

£14.3,314 

Appendix  F  (2). 


Ages  of  Outdoor  Paupers,  Half-year  ending  Ladv  Day,  1906. 


District. 

Under  30 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-100 

Total. 

No. 

1. 

12 

14 

14 

27 

54 

92 

29 

5 

247 

No. 

2 

2 

9 

7 

4 

23 

56 

24 

2 

127 

No. 

3 

8 

16 

24 

37 

65 

85 

25 

2 

262 

22 

39 

45 

68 

142 

233 

78 

9 

636 

429. 
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royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  op  distress  : 

Yeovil. 
Appendix  F  (3). 


Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  and  Expenditure  on  Out-Relief. 


Year  ended  Lady-Day. 

Number  receiving  Out-Relief.* 

Amount  spent 

Amount 
recovered  irom 
Relatives. 

January  1st. 

July  1st. 

Mean. 

on  Out-Relief. 

1891     -       -       .  - 

1,044 

945 

994 

& 
4,637 

24 

1892     -       -       .  - 

981 

950 

965 

4,748 

35 

1893     -       -       -  . 

1,027 

976 

1,001 

4,711 

26 

1894     -       -  - 

1,032 

983 

1,007 

4,861 

20 

1895     -       -       -  - 

1,014 

961 

987 

4,878 

27 

1896     -       -       -  - 

1,030 

1,018 

1,024 

5,113 

31 

1897     -       -       -  - 

1,039 

993 

1,016 

5,398 

68 

1898     -       -       -  - 

978 

918 

948 

5,329 

61 

1899  .... 

876 

826 

851 

5,006 

76 

1900     ...  - 

860 

790 

825 

4,599 

64 

1901     -      -      -  - 

816 

786 

801 

4,606 

66 

1902     -       -       -  . 

773 

772 

772 

4,862 

124 

1903     -       -       -  - 

796 

735 

765 

4,998 

181 

1904  .... 

747 

748 

747 

4,952 

201 

J-905     ...  - 

748 

760 

754 

5,124 

205 

1906     -  - 

783 

763 

773 

5,325 

163 
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TAUNTON    TOWN  CHARITY. 


Abstract  of  the  Accounts  from  1st  November,  1905,  to  31st  October,  1906. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  brought  forward  1st  Nov., 

1905   

224 

1 

3 

,,  Quit  Rents  

11 

13 

10 

„  Rack  Rents    -  - 

2,419 

9 

10 

„  Dividends  on  India  Stock  (1) 

1 

16 

0 

ditto  (2) 

3 

10 

4 

„  2  years'  Income  Tax  returned  to  5  th 

April,  1906   

25 

7 

10 

,,  Sundry  Receipts    .       -       -  - 

9 

1 

3 

,,  Land  Tax  returned 

9 

8 

„  Received  in  lieu  of  dilapidations 

35 

0 

0 

,,  Deposit  withdrawn  from  Stuckey's 

Bank  

200 

0 

0 

„  Interest  on  Deposit  ... 

2 

7 

10 

X2,932  17  10 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital  Sub- 

scription      -       .       .       .  . 

o 

ditto  Donation 

oU 

U 

U 

launton  Keliei  jund 

10 

0 

0 

launton  and  District  Nursing  Asso- 

ciation         -       -       -  . 

31 

10 

0 

Bishop  Fox's  Girls'  School 

100 

0 

0 

Trustees  of  Grays  Almshouses 

45 

0 

0 

Taunton    Town    Council  towards 

Recreation  Ground 

100 

0 

0 

Steward's  Salary     .       -       -  - 

100 

0 

0 

Medical  Officer's  Salary  - 

28 

0 

0 

u 

v 

Architect's  Fees      .       .       .  . 

oU 

A 

4 

0 

Solicitor's  Costs      .       -       .  - 

4 

13 

6 

Weekly  Payments  to  Almspersons  - 

569 

10 

0 

Nurses  and  Attendance  on  ditto 

28 

8 

0 

Coals  for  ditto-  .... 

44 

8 

9 

Gas  for  ditto  -       -       -       .  - 

2 

4 

8 

Rates  and  Taxes  .... 

23 

19 

5 

Tithe  Rent  Charge  - 

11 

10 

2 

Insurance  Premiums  ... 

0 

10 

i 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Advertising 

7 

14 

3 

Repairs  to  Almshouses  - 

13 

19 

3 

„      „  other  Properties 

155 

6 

7 

Contractor  re  Rebuilding  No.  1  and 

Alterations  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  Station 

Road   

918 

13 

7 

Allowances,  Land  and  Property  Tax 

on  Rack  Rents      .       -       -  . 

24 

8 

4 

Pensions,  Grants,  etc.  (Sees.  35,  43 

and  44)  -       -       -       -  - 

317 

10 

0 

Sundry  Payments   -       -       -  - 

6 

13 

4 

Compensation  on  Licensed  Premises 

15 

1 

0 

Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 

Redemption  of  Land  Tax  on  Nos. 

1,  2,  3  and  4,  Station  Road  - 

58 

0 

0 

Balance  carried  forward  - 

121 

11 

5 

£2,932  17  10 
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Appendix  G  (3). 

TAUNTON,  SOMERSET. 
Abstract  op  the  Accounts  of  Huish's  Charity  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1906. 

General  Account. 


Receipts. 

£  s.  d.     £     s.  d. 

Ground  Rents,  one  year,  to 

Michaelmas     -       -  1,075    G  0 

Less  deductions,  as  under: — 

Income  Tax  -       -       -    52  14  4 
Receiver's  Commission 

and  Disbursements     -    37  18  0 

  90  12  4 


984  13  8 

Interest  on  the  balance  of  the  Trustees' 

Current  Account  at  the  Bank    -        14  8 

Casual  10  0 

Income  Tax  returned  to  5ch  April, 

1906    97    5  7 


£1,084    3  11 


Payments. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Almshouses 

350 

0 

0 

>> 

Exhibitions  and  Ex- 

penses - 

223 

19 

0 

5» 

Repairs 

18 

8 

2 

)> 

Insurajice   -       -  - 

0 

15 

0 

)J 

Rates  and  Taxes  - 

9 

15 

6 

)> 

Interest     on  money 

raised  on  mortgage 

83 

2 

6 

)I 

Steward's  Salary 

30 

0 

0 

)> 

Postages  and  incidental 

expenses 

3 

10 

0 

)) 

Huish   School  Gover- 

nors  Income  Tax 

returned 

97 

5 

7 

816  15  9 


Balance  paid  to   the   Huish  School 

Governors         -       -       -       .     267    8  2 


£1,084    3  11 


Hospital  Branch  Account. 
1. — Almshouse  Account. 


Balance  brought  forward  from  last  year 
A  j'ear's  income  for  Almshouse  - 


/I  s.  d. 
161  16  5 
350    0  0 


£511  16  5 


Weekly    allowances  to 
Almshouseraen  and 
Matron,  &c.  - 
Fuel,  Gas  and  Water 
Incidental  expenses  - 

Balance 


3.  d. 


298    2  8 
37  14  2 
5    4  0 


s.  d. 


341  0  10 
170  15  7 

£511  16  5 


2. — Exhibition  Account. 


Balance  brought  forward  from  last  year 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

To  Exhibitioners 

-  225 

0 

0 

One  year's  income  under  Scheme  of  7th 

„  Expenses  of  Examination 

23 

19 

0 

July,   1874,  and    expenses  of 

„  Balance  -       -       -       -  ■ 

75 

0 

0 

Examination  .... 

223 

19 

0 

£323 

19 

0 

£323 

19 

0 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


Taunton. 
Appendix  H  (3). 


Pauperism,  as  by  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Relief  Lists. 
Michaelmas,  1905. 


District. 

Parishes. 

No.  of  Paupers. 

Population. 

Rate  to  Population. 

1 

Bishop's  Hull  (within) 

19 

635 

„         „  (without) 

11 

988 

Cheddon  Fitzpaine    -       -  - 

2 

271 

Staplegrove  - 

o 

9Q9 

M 

Taunton  St.  James  (within) 

115 

11,581 

„          „  (without) 

1 

210 

Taunton  St.  Mary  (within) 

135 

8,045 

„         „  (without) 

0 

253 

Wilton  

9 

817 

294 

23,092  • 

1  Pauper  in  78-54  of  the 
population. 

2 

Ash  Priors  .... 

6 

111 

*>  er  •"> 

Bagborough  West 

15 

353 

Bishop's  Lydeard 

18 

1,632 

Combe  Florey  -      -       -  - 

3 

255 

Cothelatone  .... 

2 

195 

r  T  ,^  1  

i  uilse  ..... 

- 

OOO 

7 

Heathfield  

2 

68 

Kingston  

13 

856 

Lydeard  St.  Lawrence 

14 

390 

Norton  Fitzwarren-  - 

Tolland  

12 
7 

602 

115 

99 

4,933 

1  Pauper  in  49-82  of  the 
population. 

3 

Creech  St.  Michael  - 

20 

1,051 

Curry  North  .... 

45 

1,525 

Durston  

1 

182 

Hatch  Beauchamp 

8 

386 

Hatch  West  .... 

3 

362 

Monkton  West  .       -       -  . 

14 

{\f\CX 

yub 

Ruishton  

15 

456 

Stoke  St.  Gregory 

21 

1,330 

Stoke  St.  Mary  -       -       .  . 

3 

211 

Thornfalcon  .... 

0 

152 

130 

6,561 

1  Pauper  in  50  46  of  the 
population. 

4 

Angersleigh  .... 

0 

25 

Bickenhall        .       -       .  . 

6 

189 

Churchstanton  .... 

16 

581 

Corfe  

1 

284 

Curland  

8 

135 

Otterford  

5 

328 

Orchard  Portman  ... 

0 

54 

Pitminster  

24 

1,118 

Staple  Fitzpaine  ... 

0 

257 

Thurlbeare  .... 

0 

172 

Trull  

14 

914 

69 

4,057 

1  Pauper  in  58-79  of  the 
population. 
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Appendix  H  (5). 


Bye-laws  as  to  Administration  of  Kklief. 

8.  — That  no  application  for  relief  be  entertained  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  until 
the  relieving  officer  has  visited  the  case,  and  the  date  of  such  visit  be  entered  in  the  column  of  the 
application  and  report  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

9.  — That  in  all  cases  where  the  board  has  ordered  relief  through  the  medium  of  the  workhouse,  no 
motion  for  revising  such  decision  shall  be  entertained  for  six  months  unless  a  guardian  gives  a  week's  notice* 
of  a  motion  to  alter  such  relief,  and  if,  on  such  re-hearing  of  the  case,  the  boai'd  still  adhere  to  its  former 
decision,  no  subsequent  motion  to  alter  such  decision  shall  be  again  entertained  for  the  next  six  months, 
except  where  the  relieving  officer  reports  a  change  of  circumstances,  or  that  he  is  in  possession  of  other 
information  than  that  on  which  the  pauper's  case  was  last  decided. 

10. — ^That  as  the  recommendations  of  medical  officers  for  meat  and  stimulants  are  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  orders  for  additional  relief,  they  shall  in  all  cases,  on  each  recommendation,  be  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  the  medical  officer,  in  a  prescribed  form,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  each  case  ascertained  by 
personal  examination  and  enquiry  at  the  patient's  house. 

1 11  (1). — An  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse,  either  alone  or  together  with  such 
of  the  family  as  may  be  resident  with  him,  or  her,  except  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  one  child  or  more 
dependent  on  her,  and  during  cases  of  sickness  of  any  member  of  the  family  of  either. 

(2)  . — Out-relief  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  two  weeks  on  the  first  application  and  then  only  after 
the  case  has  been  visited  by  the  relieving  officer,  the  date  of  whose  visit  shall  be  recorded  in  the  application 
and  report  book.  During  such  period  full  information  shall  be  obtained  by  the  relieving  officer  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  applicant.  No  orders  except  for  permanent  relief  (which  shall  be 
granted  by  a  majority  of  the  board  present)  shall  be  made  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

(3)  . — Out-relief  may  be  granted  only  to  such  aged  or  infirm  persons  as — 

(fo)  Are  deserving  at  the  time  of  application. 
(6)  Have  shown  signs  of  thrift. 

(c)  Have  no  relations  legally  bound  to,  and  able  to  support  them. 

(d)  Are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  from  charitable  sources, 

(e)  Are  desirous  of  living  out  of  the  workhouse  and  can  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

(4)  . — Out-relief  when  given  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  regard  being  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality. 

(5)  . — In  no  case  of  application  for  relief  by  adults  under  70  years  of  age,  not  having  children  dependent 
upon  them,  shall  out  relief  be  given  unless  a  certificate  of  temporary  or  permanent  disability  to  work  is 
produced  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

(6)  .— Belief  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  three  months  without  revision,  previously  to  which  the 
relieving  officer  shall  make  full  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  ease,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
the  revisions  shall  be  spread  over  the  whole  year. 

(7)  . — All  persons  applying  for  relief  shall,  except  for  good  reason,  appear  before  the  board,  unless  a 
medical  certificate  is  produced  showing  that  they  cannot  attend. 

(8)  . — No  out-relief  shall  be  given  to  women  who  are  deserted,  or  whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  or 
undergoing  penal  servitude,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

(9)  . — No  permanent  out-relief  shall  be  given  to  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  the  union  less  than 
two  years. 

(10)  . — Out-relief  shall  not  be  given  in  respect  of  any  idiot  or  imbecile. 

(11)  . — Where  money  has  been  received  from  any  club  or  society  on  the  death  of  a  person,  out-relief  for 
a  time  shall  be  refused  to  any  applicant  dependent  on  such  person,  if  such  money  has  not  been  properly 
expended,  and  that  an  account  thereof  be  rendered  to  the  relieving  officer  on  or  before  the  Monday  morning 
previous  to  the  board  meeting. 

N.B. — Applications  for  relief  made  to  the  relieving  officers  previous  to  or  during  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  any  board  meeting,  shall,  unless  through  pressure  of  work,  be  enquired  into  and  brought  before  the 
board  at  that  meeting. 

These  rules  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  of  relief  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  thereof. 


*  This  "  notice  "  is  to  be  given  to  the  clerk,  who  is  thereupon  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  chairman,  vice- 
chairmen,  and  relieving  odicer  of  the  district. 

t  Adopted  1903. 

429.  3  L 
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TAUNTON  TOWN  CHARITY.'  ' 


Application  Form  for  Almshouse  or  Pension. 


1.  — Name,  age  (last  birthday)  and  address  of  appli- 

cant        -      -      -      -  - 
r      ■  (If  husband  and  wife,  both  names  and  ages 
must  be  given.) 

2.  — Number  of  years  applicant  has  lived  in  the  Borough 

of  Taunton  

3.  — Trade  or  mode  of  gaining  livelihood  either  now  or 

in  the  past  

4.  — Whether  married,  widow,  widower,  or  unmarried 

5.  — Has  applicant  ever  had  parochial  relief,  and  if  so 

when  1  


6. — Has  the  applicant  any  property  of  his  or  her  own  ? 
If  so  what  1  


Signature  of  applicant 


Date 


We  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  known  the  applicant  for  three  years  and  upwards, 
that  we' consider  the  applicant  deserving  of  the -benefits  of  the  charity,  and  we  believe  the  foregoing 
information  to  be  accurate. 


To  be  signed  by  three  resident  householders  in 
Taunton,  not  trustees  of  this  charity,  who  have  known 
applicant  well  for  three  years  at  least. 


This  paper  must  be  returned,  fully  filled  up,  to  the  office  of  the  Steward,  11,  Hammet  Street,  Taunton, 
on  or  before  Tuesday  the  day  of 

N.B.—AmJ  inaccurate  statement  in  this  form  renders  applicants  liable  to  disqualificaiion. 
Applicants  are  requested  not  to  canvass  the  trustees. 
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PAUPERISM  :    ITS  RISE  AND  FOSTERING. 


By  Mr.  W.  F.  B.  Dawe,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Taunton  Union. 


Note. — The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  the  South  Western  District  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at 
Taunton  on  the  8th  and  9th  October,  1902.    [Compare  Evidence  before  the  present  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  Q.  43SS.] 

"  Every  decision  of  boards  should  be  an  encouragement  to  the  deserving,  a  discouragement  to  the 
undeserving,  i.e.,  out-relief  to  the  deserving,  institutional  relief  only  to  the  undeserving. 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  jot  down  a  short  description  as  to  what  line  the  Taunton  Guardians  have  followed 
inasmuch  as  they  have  in  their  union  apparently  advanced  some  way  on  the  road  of  mastering  this  subject. 

"  The  Taunton  Board  has  borne  in  mind  that  the  working  classes  are  reaping  greater  benefits  than  their 
forefathers,  better  wages,  and  greater  advantages  for  providing  for  themselves,  and  they  have  felt  that  those 
classes  by  strict  administration  should  be  brought  to  recognise  the  duty  of  providing  for  themselves  by  the 
practice  of  industry  and  frugality,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  them  to  join  friendly  and  sick  societies 
and  to  become  thrifty. 

"To  this  they  have  added  discrimination  based  on  knowledge  obtained  by  diligent  and  minute  inquiry, 
ascertaining  the  exact  condition  and  circumstances  of  each  applicant.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  relieving 
officers  of  Taunton  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  in  England  in  the  knowledge  of  their  cases. 

"  Taunton  has  steadily  adhered  to  these  lines,  attacking  first  relief  in  midwifery  cases,  formerly  so  very 
prevalent,  then  medical  attendance  (causing  medical  clubs  to  spring  up),  and  the  twin  relief  '  medical  extras.' 

"  To  amplify.  Attendance  by  the  union  medical  officer  is  very  frequently  but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
to  ordinary  relief,  in  fact,  it  is  often  used  only  as  a  means  to  '  the  end  '  ;  hence  it  has  been,  and  should  be 
whenever  possible,  discouraged.  Being  a  great  pauperiser,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise provided  for  (than  by  means  of  medical  relief).  Friendly  societies  of  the  best  kind  should  be  encouraged — 
they  generally  provide  for  medical  attendance.  Failing  these,  medical  or  sick  clubs  should  be  started  and 
encouraged,  by  which,  for  a  small  weekly  payment,  such  attendance  is  given.  Again  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  to  medical  officers  (in  the  union)  that  (taking  a  case)  A.  B.,  a  man  in  regular  employ,  just  above  the  level 
of  pauperism,  must  be  attended  by  him  in  his  illness  from  which  he  may  then  be  suffering,  either  under  or 
without  an  order  by  the  relieving  officer.  Now,  if  the  doctor  will  not  attend  without  an  order,  it  is  given, 
and  the  doctor  has  no  chance  of  any  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctor  attends  without  an  order, 
he  may  get  a  small  fee,  but  should  he  not  get  the  fee  he  would  lose  nothing.  The  doctors  do  very  generally 
attend  without  orders,  and  in  many  cases  get  fees.  Where  there  is  a  sick  club  such  action  may  be  the  cause 
of  that  individual  joining  it. 

"  This  is  a  great  move,  and  is  the  first  step  to  a  very  distinct  advance,  for  it  causes  the  individual  to 
provide  his  own  medical  attendance,  it  keeps  him  off  the  roll  of  the  rehef  list,  it  helps  forward  the  formation 
of  medical  clubs,  or  joining  those  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it  protects  the  relieving  officer  from  the  risk 
attendant  on  the  refusal  of  an  order,  which  it  otherwise  might  be  dangerous  for  him  to  run. 

"  Next  to  good  relieving  officers,  and  persistent  and  full  inquiry,  an  understanding  with  the  medical 
officers  on  the  above  lines  is  of  the  very  first  importance. 

"  Again,  Taunton  has  generally,  although  not  invariably,  insisted  on  the  natural  law,  the  first  law  of 
nature,  that  upon  relations  lies  the  first  claim  to  maintain  their  relatives,  and  that  until  this  claim  fails  guardians 
should  not  interfere. 

"  The  order  '  workhouse  '  is  undoubtedly  of  prime  importance  to  test  malingerers,  to  sharpen  weak 
memories,  and  to  unearth  suspicious  cases — cases  of  fraud. 


"  After  a  struggle,  extending  over  thirty-four  years,  Taunton,  working  on  the  above  lines,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  has  the  following  figures  :— 


Year. 

Population. 

Out-Relief, 

In-Maintenance. 

£ 

£ 

1868 

35,484 

9,955 

1,714 

1871 

3.5,522 

9,165 

2,044 

1881 

35,978 

•5,977 

1,-552 

1891 

36,779 

3,426 

1,466 

1901  1 

1902  ] 

38,643 

2,175 
1,957 

1,427 
1,786 

429. 

3  L  2 
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Taunton. 

"  A  saving  of  just  £8,000  yearly  in  1902  as  compared  with  1838.  Explanation  will  be  sought  by  some 

in  charities,  but  Taunton  has  not  now  more  charities  than  in  1868.  Industries  w.ll  be  mentioned.  Have 
other  places  no  industries  ? 

"  The  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  either.  The  cause  of  failure  is  now  what  it  was  one,  two,  and 
three  hundred  years  ago — lax  administration.  Have  unions  in  this  part  generally  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  just  referred  to  {i.e.,  confined  their  i:elief  to  destitution)  1  Have  they  caused  the  necessary  carefid  and 
persistent  inquiry  to  be  made  to  carry  out  such  purpose  ? 

"  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss,  and  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  if  I  stated  that 
there  are  in  this  (the  Taunton)  Union,  5,700  friendly  society  members,  while  there  exists  40,000  industrial 
insurances." 
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APPENDIX  J. 


DEWSBURY  UNION. 


Appendix  J  (1). 


Population  of  the  Dewsbuky  Union  from  1831  to  1901. 


Townships. 

1831 

1841 

1851 

18G1 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Batley      -       -       -  . 

4,841 

7,076 

9,308 

14,173 

20,868 

27,505 

28,719 

30,321 

Birkensha\v 

2,172 

Birstal      -       -       _  , 

6,559 

Dewsbury  -       -       .  . 

8,272 

10,600 

14,049 

18,148 

24,773 

29,637 

29,829 

28,060 

Gomersal  -       -       -  . 

6,189 

8,030 

9,92G 

11,229 

12,880 

13,453 

13,004 

3,580 

Heckmondwike  - 

2,793 

3,537 

4,540 

6,339 

8,302 

9,282 

9,709 

9,459 

Liversedge 

5,265 

5,988 

6,974 

8,172 

11,101 

12,757 

13,669 

13,980 

Mirfield    -       .       .  - 

6,496 

6,919 

6,966 

9,263 

12,866 

15,872 

16,841 

11,341 

Morley     .       -       .  . 

3,819 

4,087 

4,822 

6,840 

9,606 

15,011 

18,725 

21,623 

Ossett  .... 

5,325 

6,077 

6,265 

7,950 

9,200 

10,957 

10,984 

12,903 

Ravensthorpe   -       -  . 

5,699 

Soothill,  Nether  | 
Soothill,  Upper  ( 

3,849 

4,458 

5,059 

6,238 

8,396 

10,395 

11,493 

j  5,552 
1  6,104 

Thornhill  -       -       -  - 
Whitley,  Lower - 

2,371 
1,012 

2,816 
1,125 

2,791 
1,068 

3,479 
1,042 

5,283 
1,021 

7,857 

986 

8,737 
881 

1  10,290 

Totals 

50,232 

60,713 

71,768 

92,873 

124,296 

153,712 

162,591 

167,643 

Appendix  J.  (2). 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  Relieved,  and  the  Amount  of  Relief  given, 
IN  the  Eighth  Week  of  Christmas  Quarter  in  each  of  the  undei^mentioned  Years. 


Able-bodied. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Totals. 

Week's  Relief. 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

1853 

30 

233 

213 

575 

G9o 

1,747 

£    s.  d. 

85    2  11 

1854 

15 

193 

235 

581 

538 

1,G22 

84  10  3 

1855 

25 

217 

189 

516 

628 

1,575 

87  18  2 

1858 

34 

197 

186 

524 

622 

1,563 

84  18  0 

1857 

39 

246 

188 

508 

802 

1,783 

98  16  3 

1858 

88 

317 

212 

548 

947 

2,112 

105  18  9 

1859 

36 

233 

192 

488 

70S 

1,657 

86    3  4 

1860 

42 

221 

189 

449 

686 

1,587 

86    8  7 

1861 

28 

220 

187 

450 

676 

1,561 

87  15  7 

18G2 

38 

209 

204 

462 

702 

1,613 

98  10  2 

1863 

51 

228 

202 

493 

735 

1,709 

103    4  11 

1864 

47 

250 

195 

494 

833 

1,824 

107  18  1 

1865 

1  4G 

264 

219 

! 

530 

1 

869 

1,928 

117    7  1 
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Dewsbury. 
Appendix  J  (2) — continued. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  relieved,  and  the  amount  of  Relief  given,  in  the  eighth 
week  of  Christmas  Quarter  in  each  of  the  undermentioned  years — continued. 


Able-bodied. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Years. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

xutaib. 

VV  COa.  o  XVOlXcl. 

'\  oca 

45 

305 

220 

522 

OCA 

o50 

1,942 

£    s.  d. 

1  OT     T  K  O 

ill  lo  6 

loo7 

81 

335 

208 

505 

929 

O  A  K  O 

2,058 

1  OA     TO  A 

loy  lo  y 

loDO 

85 

332 

236 

545 

ybo 

O  1  C  Q 

2,1do 

T  /?A        1      1  A 

IbU    i  lU 

loo9 

47 

307 

238 

581 

d'ye 

976 

O    1  A 

2,149 

io/U 

54 

330 

247 

564 

fi  Q  K 

O  1  OA 

14:/    lb  (J 

lot  1 

29 

282 

219 

576 

mo 
912 

O  AT  Q 

2,01o 

loo    0  b 

lo72 

35 

309 

210 

559 

921 

2,034 

T  ^  O       1  A 

142    7  0 

1  O 

ioi  6 

31 

296 

204 

568 

ob4 

1  ACQ 

1  >1  K    1  1  A 

140  11  0 

io74 

53 

341 

202 

503 

920 

O  AOK 

2,020 

17o    o  4 

lo7o 

57 

324 

200 

526 

o59 

1  dec 
l,9oo 

1 / o  lo  / 

lo7o 

59 

333 

207 

507 

909 

O  A1  K 

2,015 

1  '7A    TO  O 

17U  lo  o 

lo7  < 

67 

424 

202 

530 

990 

O  Ol  Q 

2,213 

1  QA       Q  C 

loU    o  b 

lo7o 

93 

488 

251 

601 

1  OOA 

1,220 

O      K  O 

2,b5o 

m  /(OA 
214     Z  0 

1  OTA 

141 

585 

283 

684 

1,561 

O  A 

3,254 

247  lo  y 

1  O  O  A 

109 

530 

299 

736 

1,431 

O  1  AK 

3,105 

O  O  T         £J  A 

2o7    b  y 

TOOT 

76 

463 

321 

761 

1  OKI 

l,o51 

O  A  O 

2,972 

227   1  y 

1882 

84 

416 

288 

692 

1  OOA 

1,230 

O  ^  1  A 

2,7 10 

AT  O         A  C 

21b    U  b 

1883 

104 

453 

331 

763 

1,404 

O  A  X  K 

3,0o5 

OOA        A  O 

2oy  y  o 

1884 

84 

430 

305 

729 

1  OKI 

1,251 

2,799 

OOA        J  1 

220    4  1 

1885 

85 

436 

296 

436 

1,342 

2,595 

O  0 1         K  A 

2ol    0  0 

1886 

109 

429 

304 

780 

1    OA  A 

1,290 

O  AT  O 

2,912 

2o4  ly  11 

1887 

93 

426 

344 

851 

1,241 

2,955 

242    2  0 

1888 

75 

422 

322 

818 

t    1  OA 

1,130 

2,767 

O  0 1        o  o 

231    h  3 

1889 

62 

281 

312 

791 

843 

2,289 

1  A            O  A 

196    8  9 

1890 

50 

264 

269 

700 

757 

2,040 

TOT        K  A 

181     5  0 

1891 

36 

235 

281 

683 

692 

1,927 

too         O  A 

182    3  0 

1892 

40 

246 

259 

663 

700 

1,908 

172  15  4 

1893 

55 

233 

264 

640 

740 

1,932 

1  '7  O         O  O 

178    2  3 

1894 

40 

210 

263 

677 

679 

1,869 

177  11  0 

1895 

62 

252 

243 

670 

664 

1,891 

187  16  3 

1896 

54 

229 

235 

632 

604 

1,754 

177  10  8 

1897 

45 

237 

243 

620 

638 

1,783 

175  10  7 

1898 

48 

249 

237 

647 

601 

1,782 

181    8  0 

1899 

47 

233 

230 

618 

567 

1,695 

173    8  6 

1900 

36 

204 

226 

586 

471 

1,523 

162    0  6 

1901 

51 

214 

215 

584 

426 

1,490 

164    5  0 

1902 

42 

196 

230 

590 

440 

1,498 

165  13  6 

1903 

15 

146 

259 

640 

414 

1,474 

165  11  0 

1904 

18 

144 

269 

633 

427 

1,491 

164  11  0 

1905 

24 

144 

280 

661 

448 
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174  11  2 
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Appendix  J  (3). 


Return  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (Exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums, 

AND  Vagrants). 


Section  A. — Destitution  caused  by  Old  Age  m-  Permanent  Disahiliiy. 


Half  year 

ended 
Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 
dependent. 

Lunatics  or 
Idiots  not  in 
Asylums. 

Total. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

1902 

241* 

630* 

2 

4 

877 

1903 

206 

56 

515 

140 

13 

2 

932 

1904 

219 

96 

497 

202 

14 

1 

1,029 

1905 

217 

82 

513 

224 

24 

1 

1,061 

1906 

223 

97 

538 

198 

31 

1 

1,088 

*  All  ages. 

Section  B. — Destitution  caused  by  the  Death,  Absence,  or  Desertion  of  Husband  or  Father. 


Half-year 

ended 

Lady-Day. 

Widows. 

Children 
dependent. 

Unmarried 
Mothers. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Prisoners. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives 
deserted  by 
Husbands. 

Children 
dependent. 

Orphan 
Children. 

Total.  1 

1902 

138 

337 

4 

14 

52 

112 

g 

665 

1903 

136 

371 

1 

2 

5 

21 

2 

3 

40 

97 

4 

682 

1904 

114 

327 

1 

1 

6 

22 

48 

118 

1 

038 

1905 

114 

358 

1 

1 

11 

40 

43 

113 

681 

1906 

102 

333 

2 

2 

4 

18 

35 

93 

5 

594 

Section  C. — Destitution  caused  by  the  Temporary  Sickness  or  Want  of  Work  of  Male  Heads  of  Fanrilies 

and  Sivgle  Men. 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

1. 

Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 
their  own 
Sickness. 

2, 

Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 

Sickness  of  a 
Member  of 

their  Family 

or  a  Funeral. 

3. 

Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 
Want  of 
Work. 

Families  dependent  on 
1,  2,  3. 

Total. 

Wives. 

Children. 

1902 

84 

11 

8 

83 

208 

394 

1903 

88 

4 

3 

61 

154 

310 

1904 

65 

7 

13 

64 

154 

303 

1905 

58 

5 

24 

72 

207 

366 

1906 

40 

1 

17 

58 

142 

2.58 

Section  D. — Single  Women  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  {other  than  in  Section  A). 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Single  Women. 

Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Sinscle  Women. 

1902 
1903 
1904 

37 
35 
15 

1905 
1900 

13 

9 
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Dewsbury. 
Appendix  J  (3) — continued. 


Eeturn  of  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums,  and  Vagrants) — continved. 


Section  E. — Non-Hesident  Belief. 


Half-year  ended  Lady-Day. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childien. 

Total. 

1902   

- 

15 

39 

12 

66 

1903      -  - 

18 

41 

19 

78 

1904   

19 

43 

19 

81 

1905      -       -  - 

15 

40 

21 

76 

1906   

16 

39 

26 

81 

Appendix  J.  (4). 


District  No.  2. 


Occupations,  Etc.,  of  Persons  in  Families  to  vraicH  Out-Eelief  is  given. 


Case. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Eelief. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1 

Charwoman  (4  dependents)  

41 

10  0 

6  0 

2 

Eag-sorter  (2  dependents)  

45 

10  0 

4  0 

3 

Nil  

44 

6  0 

Son,  errand  boy  -  

14 

5  0 

Son  --------- 

16 

9  0 

(3  dependents). 

4 

Charwoman 

43 

7  6 

2  0 

Daughter,  winder       -  -  

15 

7  0 

(2  dependents.) 

5 

Nil  (widow)        -  -  

73 

10  6 

3  0 

Single  daughter,  weaver  

42 

6 

Machine-feeder  (F)  (2  dependents)      .       -       -  - 

42 

13  0 

2  0 

7 

Charwoman  (5  dependents)  ------ 

37 

8  0 

8  0 

8 

Eag-sorter  (5  dependents)  ------ 

30 

8  6 

8  0 

9 

Man  (blind)  

37 

7  6 

Wife,  machine-feeder  -       -       -  - 

30 

12  0 

(4  dependents.) 

10 

Eag-sorter  (2  dependents)  ------ 

32 

6  0 

5  0 

11 

Washer  (6  dependents)  -  

39 

11  0 

7  6 

12 

Keeps  2  lodgers 

45 

8  0 

3  0 

Son  on  tramways  ------- 

13 

5  0 

(2  dependents.) 

13 

Miner  (unable  to  work) 

48 

2  0 

Wife,  rag-sorter  -------- 

52 

9  6 

(1  dependent.) 

Note :— In  this  district  guardians  do  not  make  rent  a  test.    Cottages  vary  very  little.    Most  of  t 
houses  are  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  without  rates,  but  tenants  compound  with  the  landlord  for  2s.  6d.  or  3s.    Eates  s 
remitted  to  all  persons  in  receipt  of  out  relief.    No  relief  is  given  in  kind,  except  when  a  man  is  workmg 
"  labour  test "  in  the  house  ;  than  he  is  paid  half  in  money  and  half  in  kind.    There  are  usually  very  few 
these  cases. 
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Appendix  J  (5). 

District  No.  3. 


Occupations  of  (1)  Fathers,  (2)  Mothers,  (3)  Sons,  (4)  Daughters,  in  Families  to  which 

Out-Relief  is  given. 


Occupations. 

Fathers. 

Mothers. 

Sons. 

Daughters. 

No  earnings  

22 

-  - 

40 

- 

- 

Domestic — 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Charing  

- 

17 

- 

1 

Washing  ------ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Weaving  ...... 

- 

1 

— 

2 

Spinning  

- 

— 

— 

4 

Cotton  Picker  

- 

2 

— 

— 

Hawking  

1 

1 

— 

— 

Factory  Hand  (Indefinite)  - 

- 

— 

2 

2 

Turkish  Bath  Attendant 

1 

- 

— 

— 

Dressmaker  -       -       -  - 

- 

1 

- 

— 

Keeping  Lodgers  

- 

1 

— 

— 

Messenger 

1 

1 

— 

Scrubber  in  Workhouse       -  - 

1 

Firelight  maker  

1 

Worsted  Mill  Learner  -       .       .  - 

- 

1 

Tramways  

Boot  Factory  

Newspaper  Boy  

Leather  Factory  

Apprentice  to  Butcher  -       -       .  . 

Signal  Box  Boy  

Tripe  Dresser  ..... 

■'■ 

Hurrler  

Painter  

1  - 

Totals    -       -       -       -  . 

25 

68 

• 

12 

11 

93  23 

Note  : — As  three  of  the  men  are  married  to  three  of  the  women  enumerated,  the  total  number  of 
households  is  90. 


Appendix  J.  (6). 


Thornhill  Colliery  Explosion  (1893)  Relief  Fund 


I. — Income  and  Expenditure  to  31st  December,  1905. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

£ 

£ 

Subscriptions  .... 

36,850 

Relief  distributed  .       -       -  . 

28,033 

Interest  on  Loans,  etc.  - 

9,290 

Expenses  

1,682 

Return  of  Tax  deducted 

325 

Balance  of  Fund    .       .       .  - 

16,750 

£46,465 

£46,465 

429 

3  M 
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Appendix  J  (6) — continued. 


Thornhill  Colliery  Explosion  (1893)  Eelief  Fund — continued. 


//, — Account  of  Belief  distributed  to  31st  December,  1905. 


£ 

Weekly  payments  to  Widows  and  Orphans  -  20,335 
Weekly  payments  to  Aged  Parents  and  other 

dependents   4,472 

Weekly  payments  to  Relations  of  Buys  killed  520 

Grants  to  Relatives  of  Boys  killed     -       -  822 

Allowances  to  Rescued  Men       -       -       -  1,363 

FuneraV  Expenses      -       •       -       -       -  10 


£ 

j  Confinement  Allowances  -  -  -  .  20 
!    Payments  in  respect  of  Foster  Children     -  6 

i    Marriage  Portions  400 

i    Cost  of  remitting  relief  in  cases  residing  away  85 


£28,033 


///. — Persons  who  have  gone  off  the  Fund  up  to  the 
end  of  1905. 


Widows — Deaths   11 

„        Remarried   20 

Aged  Parents — Men,  deaths       ...  9 

„        „        Women,  deaths   -       -       -  16 

Children — Deaths   8 

Of  age       -       -       -       -  110 

Rescued  Men — Deaths        ....  i 


Total      ■       -       -       -  175 


IV. — Number  of  Per  soils  in  receipt  of  Relief  from  the 
Fund  on  31st  DecemMr,  1905. 

Widows   34 

Children        -       -       -       -       -       -  .    -  35 

Aged  Parents — Men   3 

„       „           Women  -----  6 

Rescued  Men   4 

Caretakers     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  3 

Special  Cases — Man        -       -       -       -       -  1 

„        „      Women   6 
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Leeds. 
Appendix  K  (3). 


Eeturn  of  Out-relief  for  Alternate  Weeks  during  a  Year,  compiled  to  ascertain  the 
Seasonal  Variations  of  the  Number  of  Able-bodied  Women  Kecipients  and  of 
Out-relief  generally. 


Week  ending 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

Children 
under  16. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

IVT  Q 1 A  a  in 
i>X<XlOo  111 

health. 

Males 
temporarily 

ri  1 GQ  V»  1  Ari 
LllotiUiOLl. 

£  oUlcllt'O  III 

health. 

Females 
temporarily 

Jan.  9, 

1906  - 

4:U4r 

1  C\A'\ 

4.U 

30 

4Io 

OU 

1,561 

3,607 

23 

)> 

t  A  A 

404 

1  AO?; 

1,030 

00 

AO 

9  J 

A  AA 

4U9 

53 

1,537 

3,5G6 

Feb.  6, 

)) 

407 

1   A  1  Q 

1,048 

A  (\ 
4:0 

o8 

A 

405 

K  A 

54 

1,530 

3,572 

„  20, 

)j 

Af\A 

404 

1   {\i  A 

1,044 

35 

AO 

92 

402 

00 

1,509 

3,541 

Mar.  6, 

i> 

4U7 

1  AQQ 

l,Uoo 

FiA 

oa 

AC\Q 

4Uo 

ots 

1,542 

3,592 

»  20, 

)> 

/<  AO 

402 

1   A  OA 

1,030 

0  A 

39 

50 

OAO 

393 

bU 

1,501 

3,511 

April  3, 

)> 

404 

1  AO^ 

i,03b 

00 

oD 

423 

Oo 

1,573 

3,630 

'  7 

)) 

397 

1   AO  A 

1,030 

02 

QA 

80 

40b 

04 

1,532 

3,551 

May  1, 

)) 

396 

1  AOO 

1,0J8 

FCA 
50 

83 

^  AQ 

4Uo 

Ob 

1,523 

3,544 

15 

>> 

393 

1   AO  A 

1,029 

o  o 
38 

70 

O  O 

J85 

04 

1  421 

3,390 

„  29, 

)j 

383 

1  ATT 

1,017 

O  1 

31 

/  4: 

0  c*  o 

382 

45 

1,411 

3,364 

June  12, 

)) 

374 

1  AAO 

1,008 

24 

'7A 
/O 

36o 

OU 

1,326 

3,218 

„  26, 

>j 

379 

1,014 

20 

73 

364 

47 

1,324 

3,221 

July  10, 

)) 

390 

1,013 

20 

85 

376 

46 

1,376 

3,306 

„  24, 

jj 

389 

1,011 

14 

81 

370 

44 

1,350 

3,259 

Aug.  7, 

)) 

389 

1,011 

15 

74 

368 

43 

1,346 

3,246 

21 

>) 

389 

1,011 

19 

78 

377 

39 

1,361 

3,274 

Sept.  4, 

)) 

394 

1,018 

20 

79 

379 

45 

1,359 

3,294 

»  18, 

)> 

392 

1,017 

20 

72 

375 

42 

1,347 

3,265 

Oct.  2, 

>) 

398 

1,021 

.  23 

76 

381 

-  42 

1,370 

3,321 

„  16, 

)) 

381 

1,021 

20 

69 

368 

51 

1,368 

3,278 

„  30, 

!) 

381 

1,028 

20 

77 

370 

53 

1,382 

3,311 

Nov.  13, 

» 

387 

1,034 

30 

82 

382 

56 

1,471 

3,442 

27 

)3 

391 

1,051 

41 

84 

394 

56 

1,540 

3,557 

Dec.  11, 

)> 

390 

1,052 

41 

88 

397 

51 

1,570 

3,589 

25 

>> 

396 

1,030 

46 

92 

403 

54 

1,577 

3,628 
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Appendix  K  (4). 


Returns  of  Numbers  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums 

and  Vagrants). 


Section  A. — Destitution  caused  by  Old  Age  or  Permanent  Disability. 


Half-year 

ended 
Lady-Day. 

1.— 

Men. 

2. — Women. 

Children 
dependent 
on  1  and  2. 

Lunatics 
or  Idiots 

not  in 
Asylums. 

Total. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

Aged  65  and 
upwards. 

Under  65. 

1902 

3 

?9 

1,0 

52 

30 

13 

1,484 

1903 

301 

80 

803 

237 

47 

9 

1,477 

1904 

348 

100 

804 

279 

84 

8 

1,623 

1905 

346 

99 

899 

269 

52 

4 

1,669 

1906 

324 

135 

776 

362 

77 

5 

1,679 

Section  B. — Destitution  caused  by  the  Death,  Absence,  or  Desertion  of  Husband  or  Father. 


Half-year 

ended 

Lady-Day. 

Widows. 

Children 
dependent. 

Unmarried 
Mothers. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Prisoners. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives  of 
Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

Children 
dependent. 

Wives 
deserted  by 
Husbands. 

Children 
dependent. 

Orphan 
Children. 

Total  of 
Section  B. 

1902 

347 

1,007 

8 

11 

26 

83 

3 

12 

126 

352 

80 

2,055 

1903 

359 

1,075 

6 

10 

21 

66 

3 

107 

325 

11 

1,984 

1904 

326 

966 

6 

10 

16 

59 

2 

5 

104 

326 

3 

1,823 

1905 

335 

1,007 

2 

2 

17 

64 

1 

2 

98 

309 

13 

1,850 

1906 

287 

915 

2 

2 

24 

92 

2 

5 

81 

241 

4 

1,655 

Section  C. — Destitution  caused  by  the  Temporary  Sickness  or  Want  of  Work  of  Male  Heads  of  Families 

and  Single  Men. 


Half-3'ear 
ended 

1. — Adult  males 

relieved  on 
account  of  their 
own  Sickness. 

2. — Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 
Sickness  of  a 

3. — Adult  males 
relieved  on 
account  of 

Want  of  Work. 

Families  dependent  on 
1,  2,  3. 

Total. 

Lady-Day. 

Member  of 
their  Family  or 
a  Funeral. 

Wives. 

Children. 

1902 

192 

26 

49 

220 

614 

1,101 

1903 

201 

23 

73 

239 

670 

1,206 

1904 

198 

27 

195 

296 

885 

1,601 

1905 

235 

28 

520 

724 

2,005 

3,512 

1906 

197 

31 

156 

353 

1,215 

1,952 

D. — Single  .Women  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Belief  (other  than  in  Section  A). 


Half-year  ended 
Lady -Day. 

Single  Women. 

Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Single  Women. 

1902 
1903 
1904 

45 
43 
54 

1905 
1906 

48 
48 

1<8 
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Appendix  K  (4) — continued. 
Returns  of  Numbers  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants) — continued. 


Section  E. — Non-resident  Relief  {only  non-resident  chargeable  to  the  Union  included). 


Half-year  ended  Lady-Day. 

Mea. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1902   

26 

94 

64 

184 

1903   

31 

107 

88 

226 

1904  ----- 

27 

102 

73 

202 

1905  ----- 

29 

112 

81 

222 

1906    -       ...  - 

24 

109 

67 

200 

Grand  Totals  of  Sections  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 


Half-year  ended 
Lady-Day. 

Total, 
Section  A. 

Total, 
Section  B. 

Total, 
Section  C. 

Total, 
Section  D. 

Total, 
Section  E. 

Total. 

1802 

1,484 

2,055 

1,101 

45 

184 

4,869 

1903 

1,477 

1,984 

1,206 

43 

226 

4,936 

1904 

1,623 

1,823 

1,601 

54 

202 

5,303 

1905 

1,669 

1,850 

3,512 

48 

222 

7,301 

1906 

1,679 

1,655 

1,952 

48 

200 

5,534 

Appendix  K  (5). 


DISTRICT  I. 


Occupations  of  Females  in  Receipt  of  Out-Relief  and  of  their  Female  wage-earning  Rela- 
tives, IN  Families  to  which  Out-Relief  is  given. 


/. — Permanent  Cases. 

{A)  Recipients  over  Sixty. 


Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  othei- 

wage-earning 
Female  Relatives. 

Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage-earning- 
Female  Relatives. 

No  earnings 

130 

Rag  sorter 

3 

Domestic   -       -  - 

29 

2 

Tailoress- 

3 

Lodgers     -       -  . 

14 

Packer  - 

3 

Hawking  - 

8 

Boot  finisher  - 

2 

Knitting    -       -  - 

4 

In  service 

2 

Small  shop 

3 

Weaver  - 

1 

Sewing 

2 

Paper  bag  maker  - 

1 

Canvasser  -       -  - 

1 

Unspecified  - 

1 

Retailing  Herb  Beer  - 

2 

Firewood  chopper 

1 

Total 

194 

18 

Sample  Wages. 

Daughters,  etc. 

Rag  sorter,  23,  9s.  per  week.  Weaver,  33,  10s.  per  week. 

Packer,  27,  6s.  „  Boot  finisher,  17,  43.  9d.  per  week ;  20,  5s.  per  week. 


429. 


189 
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Appendix  K  (5) — continued. 


District  I. — continued. 


Occupations  of  Females  in  receipt  of  Out-Eelief  and  of  their  Female  wage-earning  Relatives,  in  Families 
',.  to  whicli  Out-Relief  is  given — continued. 


(B)  Recipients  under  Sixty. 


1. — Permcment  Cases — continued. 


Occucations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage-earning 
Female  Relatives. 

Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage  earning 
Female  Relatives. 

No  earnings 

38 

—  ' 

Nail  maker 

1 

— 

Domestic   -       -  - 

38 

1 

Lodgers  - 

2 

Sewing  (casual)  - 

7 

1 

Paper  sorter  - 

1 

Boot  packer 

4 

In  service 

6 

Weaver 

4 

Packer  - 

4 

Rag  sorter  - 

6 

3 

Errand  girl 

4 

Tailoress  - 

3 

7 

Shop  assistant- 

3 

Hawking   -  - 

2 

Printer's  folder 

4 

Small  shop 

2 

Spinner  - 

2 

Piecener 

2 

1 

Polisher  - 

1 

Dressmaker 

2 

Gatherer 

1 

Paper-bag  maker 

1 

4 

Ankle  strapmaker  - 

1 

Pie  maker  -       -  - 

1 

Skirt  maker  - 

1 

Toy    „     -       -  - 

1 

Trades  not  specified 

2 

Striker 

1 

Machinist  -       -  - 

1 

1 

Total 

117 

47 

Daughters,  etc. 

Rag  sorters. 

Paper -bag  makers. 

Packers. 

Folders. 

Machinists. 

Errand  girl. 

Spinner. 


Sample  Wages. 


Age,  19,  6s.  per  week ;  15,  5s.  6d.  to  7s. 

,,  13,  4s.       „  15,  5s.  ;  14,  4s.;  17,  7s.  6d. 

„  24,  6s.       „  19,  7s. ;  — ,  7s.  to  8s. 

„  18,  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 

„  14,  5s.  to  7s. 

,,  14,  6s.  per  week ; 

„  17,  6s.       „  14,  4s.  3d. 
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Appendix  K  (5)— continued. 


District  I. — continued. 


Occupations  of  Females  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  and  of  their  Female  wage-earning  Relatives,  in  Familie:; 

to  which  Out-relief  is  given — continued. 


If. — N'on-Permconent  Cases. 

(A)  Recipients  over  Sixty. 


Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage-earning 
Female  Relatives. 

Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage-Oiiniing 
Female  Relatives. 

No  earnings 

22 

Tailoress  - 

1 

Domestic   -       -  - 

3 

Packer     -       -  . 

I  (grand-daughter) 

Lodgers 

1 

Piecener  - 

— 

2 

Hawkers  - 
Tobacco  hand 

1 

2 

Total  - 

-i  i 

a 

D 

Daughters,  etc. 

Sample 

JFaijes. 

Tobacco  hand  (i)  21,  6s.  to  8s.    (ii)  19,  6s.  to  7 
Tailoress,  33,  7s. 
Piecener,  27,  8s.    2-5,  7s. 

s. 

(B)  Recipients  under  Sixty. 

Occupations. 

Mothers. 

Daughters  or  other 

wage-earning 
Female  Relatives. 

Occupations. 

Mothers. 



Daughters  or  other 

wage-earning 
Female  Relatives. 

No  earnings 

66 

Boot  finisher 

I 

1 

Domestic  - 

23 

1 

Unspecified 

1 

Tailoreiis 

6 

2 

In  service 

4 

Rag  sorter 

6 

1 

Shoe  factor}' 

1 

Weaver 

4 

Glass  beveller  - 

1 

Packer 

4 

Learner  weaver 

1 

Hawking    -       -  - 

4 

Soaper 

1 

Machinist  - 

3 

1 

Bag-maker 

1 

Lodgers 

1 

Shop  girl 

1 

Piecener 

1 

3 

Warehouse  hand 

1 

Knocker  up 

1 

Trouser  hand 
Nailmaker 

1 
1 

Total  - 

123 

20 

Sample  J V ages. 

(a)  Recipients. 

Hawking,  42,  2s.  9d.  (5  children).  Rag  sorter,  25,  9s.  6d.j  37,  10s. 

Tailoress,  36,  6s. ;  30,  5s.  7d.  Weaver,  31,  7s. 

Piecener,  23,  9s.  6d.  Packer,  34,  7s. ;  38,  6s. 


(b)  Daughters,  etc. 

Service,  18,  7s.;  15,  2s.  6d.  Machinist,  18,  6s. 

Piecener,  14,  4s.  6d. ;  15,  3s.  6d.  Rag  sorter,  14,  Ss. 

Tailoress,  17,  5s. ;  18,  8s.  Soaper,  14,  3s. 

Glass  beveller,  15,  53.  Bag  maker,  13,  4s. 

Shop  girl,  13,  2s. 

429.  3  N  2 
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Appendix  K  (5) — continued. 


District  I. — continued. 


Occupation  of  Females  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  and  of  their  Female  wage-earning  Relatives,  in  Families 

to  which  Out-Relief  is  given — continued. 


Analysis  of  JFomen  recipients  of  Out  lielief  and  their  Wage-earning  Fenude  Relatives. 


(1)  Women 
over  60. 

Daughters,  etc. 
of  (1). 

(2)  AVomen 
under  60. 

Daughters 
of  (2). 

Total.  ■ 

Permanent  Cases 

194 

18 

117 

47 

376 

Non-Permanent  Cases  - 

27 

6 

123 

■  20 

176 

Appendix  K  (6). 


Typical  Cases  of  Out-relief  from  District  III. 


Family. 


Age. 


Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 


Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

Son  - 

Dependent 
Children  - 

Widow  - 
Boy  -  - 
Daughter  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 

Husband 

Wife  - 
Daughter  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 


36 
15 

11,  9 


39 
14 

12 

9,  8,  4 

46 
17 
15 

13,11,8,4 

46 

43 
19 

17,12,  9,3 


Occupation. 


Charing  - 
Woollen  Mill 


Washing 
Incandescent 
mantles  work 


Charing  - 
Iron  worker 
Rag  sorter 


Gas  house 

Tailoress 
Tailoress 


Average 
Earnings. 


5  0 


Sick  in 
Infirmary. 
Unspecified. 
5  4 


Relief. 


s.  d. 

3  0 


6  0 


3  0 


2s.  in  food. 


Rent. 


3  6 


4  0 


3  6 


Remark?. 


The  firm  with  which 
the  girl  is  era- 
ployed  has  a  good 
reputation  and  is 
old  established. 


This  is  a  temporary 
case  owing  to  ill- 
ness of  husband. 
The  17  year  old 
daughter  is  re- 
turned as  unem- 
ployed and  is  said 
to  be  "ailing  in- 
ternally" but  there 
is  no  medical  re- 
port. 
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Appendix  K  (6) — continued. 


Typical  Cases  of  Out-relief  from  District  III. — contimied. 


No. 

Family. 

Ago. 

Occupation. 

Average 
Earnings. 

Relief. 

Kent. 

Eomarks. 

5 

Husband 

Wife  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 

50 
38 
12,  8,4,1 

Outdoor  La- 
bourer - 
Weaver  - 

Infirmary 
9s.  to  10s. 

4  6 

3  0 

6 

Widow  - 
Girl  - 
Girl  - 
Boy  -  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 

38 
18 
16 
13 

11,9,7,4,1 

Weaving 
Weaving 
Hawking 

3  4i- 
3  10| 
5  6 

7  6 

4  6 

7 

Widow  - 
Girl  - 
Dependent 
Child 

50 
15 

13 

Charing  - 
Tailoress 

6  6 

4  0 

3  2 

8 

Husband 
Wife  - 
Boy  - 
Girl  - 

T)       A  Tl  n  A 1 1 1", 

Children  - 

40 
41 
14 
13 

11,  8,  5 

Labourer 
Housewife 
Wire  worker  - 
Tailoress 

5  0 
5  0 

4  6 

4  9 

Husband  is  in  in- 
firmary and  relief 
is  therefoi'e  only 
temporary.  After 

n  Al  n  Cf  ATI  TAT*  A. 
IJClll^       Vfli.        Lyji.  ^ 

weeks,  there  was 
areapplication,but 
"  no  attendance  " 
at  the  Board  meet- 
ing. Work  must 
have  been  got  in 
the  meanwhile. 

9 

Husband 
Wife  - 
Girl  - 
Dependent 
Children  - 

41 
40 
15 

Washing 
Machining 

4  6 
6  0 

3  0 

4  0 

Husband  has  run 
away  with  a  young 
girl  and  cannot  be 
heard  of. 

Note. — In  this  district  when  the  income  of  a  family  reaches  anything  like  3s.  per  head  per  week,  out-relief 
is  stopped. 
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LEICESTEE  UNION. 


Appendix  L  (1). 


Occupations  of  Males  aged  Ten  Years  and  upwards  in  Leicester.    Census  1901. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Occupations. 

persons 
engaged. 

Occupations. 

persons 
engaged. 

Commercial  or  clerks 

2,020 

Other  textile  manufactures 

781 

Conveyance   of    men,     goods  and 

6,684 

Tailors  ------ 

1,129 

messages. 

Agriculture  '  on  farms,   woods  and 

895 

Boot,  shoe,  slipper,  patten  and  clog 
makers. 

17,770 

gardens. 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging 

5,187 

Engineering  and  machine  making 
Cycles,  coaches  and  other  vehicles 

2,893 
661 

All  other  occupations      .       -  - 

14,374 

Building  and  works  of  construction  - 

Wood,  furniture,  fittings  and  decora- 
tions. 

7,006 
1,441 

Total,  occupied  -       -       -  - 
Retired  or  unoccupied 

65,979 
10,270 

Brick,  cement,  pottery  and  glass 
Paper,  prints,  books  and  stationery  - 
Hosiery  manufacture 

253 

1,603 
3,282 

Total,  occupied  or  unoccupied  - 

76,249 
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Leicester. 
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Appendix  L  (3). 


Historical  Resume  of  Out-Eelief  in  Leicester. 


Year. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

Population. 

Average  No. 
in  receipt  of 
Oufc-relief  on 
July  1st  and 
January  1st. 

Total  Amount. 

Rate  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

Cost  per 
Pauper. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£  s 

d. 

1892 

3,690 

142,051 

1,627 

8,685 

2 

0 

1 

2-6 

5  6 

9-14 

1893 

8  5Sii 

174,681 

2, 290 

1  A  COT 

i 

A  1 

1 

i  7 

1894 

J) 

)? 

2,478 

11,907 

5 

0 

1 

4-3 

5  3 

11-5 

1895 

)) 

!> 

2,478 

12,748 

6 

lOJ 

1 

5-5 

5  3 

1-9 

1896 

J) 

>) 

2,793 

16,064 

8 

6 

1 

10-1 

5  14 

11-2 

1897 

)> 

2,927 

16,099 

0 

4 

1 

10-1 

5  10 

3-4 

1898 

)) 

!) 

2,754 

16,218 

1 

4f 

1 

10-2 

5  17 

9-6 

1899 

5) 

)) 

3,056 

18,099 

0 

11 

2 

0-8 

5  19 

4-7 

1900 

)> 

)5 

2,774 

17,861 

5 

10 

2 

0-5 

6  8 

7-5 

1901 

!) 

}) 

2,693 

17,554 

18 

3 

2 

0-11 

6  10 

3-4 

1902 

>5 

211,581 

2,880 

19,459 

11 

8 

1 

10-07 

6  15 

7-6 

1903 

8,586 

!) 

2,872 

19,556 

7 

4 

1 

10-18 

6  16 

0-4 

1904 

}) 

)) 

3,506 

22,848 

8 

7 

2 

1-9 

6  10 

4-0 

1905 

)) 

)J 

4,702 

28,591 

15 

2 

8-4 

6  1 

7-4 

1906 

» 

)> 

5,228 

34,011 

9 

H 

3 

2-5 

6  10 

1-3 

Appendix  L  (4). 


Number  of  Persons  relieved  by  Outdoor  Means  during  Half-Years  1892-1906.  * 

4 


{A)  iJicliaelmas. 


Half- Year  ending 
Michaelmas. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total. 

1892 

792 

1,799 

2,385 

4,976 

1893 

965 

2,059 

3,092 

6,116 

1894 

1,555 

2,019 

2,616 

6,190 

1895 

1,975 

2,429 

3,207 

7,611 

1896 

2,110 

2,461 

3,064 

7,635 

1897 

2,326 

2,367 

2,693 

7,386 

.  1898 

2,736 

2,814 

3,174 

8,724 

1899 

2,635 

2,606 

2,759 

8,000 

1900 

2,086 

2,522 

2,357 

6,965 

1901 

2,362 

2,599 

2,743 

7,704 

1902 

1,439 

2,449 

2,290 

6,178 

1903 

1,806 

2,317 

2,778 

6,901 

1904 

2,169 

2,876 

4,004 

9,049 

1905 

2,527 

3,283 

4,755 

10,565 
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Leicester. 
Appendix  L  (4) — continued. 

Number  of  Persons  relieved  by  Outdoor  Means  during  Half-years  1892-1906 — continued,. 


(B).  Lady-Day. 


Half- Year  ending 
Lady-Day. 

Males. 

r  emaies. 

Children. 

Total. 

1893 

890 

1,808 

2,408 

5,106 

1894 

2,163 

2,379 

3,405 

7,947 

1895 

2,108 

2,626 

2,968 

7,702 

1896 

2,219 

2,411 

3,140 

7,770 

1897 

2,388 

2,535 

2,889 

7,812 

1898 

2,854 

2,800 

3,543 

9,197 

1899 

2,669 

2,852 

3,310 

8,831 

1900 

1,817 

2,195 

2,316 

6,328 

1901 

2,182 

2,632 

2,664 

7,478 

1902 

2,393 

2,688 

3,049 

8,130 

1903 

1,625 

2,389 

2,585 

6,599 

1904 

1,913 

2,653 

3,250 

7,816 

1905 

2,445 

3,304 

4,734 

10,483 

1906 

2,739 

3,313 

5,334 

11,. 386 

Appendix  L.  (5). 


Table  to  show  Ratio  of  Out-Relief  to  Total  Expenditure. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(Jut-Relief - 

18,099 

17,861 

17,554 

19,459 

19,556 

22,848 

28,591 

34,011 

Total  Expenditure 

59,739 

61,029 

62,093 

68,507 

70,669 

79,418 

90,395 

109,272 

Rateable  Value  - 

799,350 

828,837 

856,130 

893,334 

1,065,327 

1,055,812 

1,073,524 

1,093,599 

Appendix  L  (6). 


Some  Illustrative  Cases.* 

{If.B. — O.R.,  5/1/3,  means  Out-Belief,  5/-  in  money,  1/-  in  grocery  orders,  3  loaves  at  id.,  value  1/-.) 

No.  1. — Widow;  two  children  dependent.    Rent,  4/-.    O.R.,  5/1/3. 

Widow  earns  on  an  average  5/-  a  week,  washing  and  nursing  at  home.  An  elder  boy  earns  6/-  running 
errands. 

O.R.  is  continued  for  four  weeks  till  the  elder  of  the  dependents  leaves  school,  which  he  will  do  in  two 
weeks,  and  begins  to  earn. 

No.  2.— Widow;  three  children  dependent.    Rent,  4/6.    O.R.,  6/1/3. 

Widow  earns  on  an  average  8/-  as  a  "runner on"  in  weaving.    An  elder  daughter,  16,  earns  4/6. 

This  "runner  on"  works,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  "runners  on,"  for  a  man  who  runs  a  machine.  He 
contracts  with  the  firm  for  so  much,  and  pays  his  women  himself,  so  much  per  hour.  His  name  is  on  the 
firm's  books,  but  not  the  names  of  the  women  working  for  him.    She  works  in  the  factory. 

A  man  sleeps  with  her  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights.    Her  Out-Relief  was  therefore  stopped. 

No.  3.— Widow,  age  40 ;    three  children  dependent.    Rent,  3/9.    O.R.,  7/1/2. 

She  earns  7/10  (six  weeks'  average)  as  a  "runner  on"  in  hosiery.  This  is  a  thirteen  weeks'  case.  Last 
lime  she  came  before  the  Relief  Committee  her  earnings  averaged  10/-.  She  earned  for  several  weeks  past 
G/2,  6/3,  and  thereabouts.    Relief  continued. 

For  further  Leicester  cases,  see  Appendix  P. 

429.  3  O 
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Some  Illustrative  Cases — continued. 

No.  4.— Old  man.    Eent,  2/9.    O.R.,  3s.  6d./6d./0. 

Cleans  boots  and  knives ;  two  half-days'  work  at  1  /-  per  half -day. 

No.  5.— J.  G.,  weak  intellect.    Eent,  3/-.    O.R.,  2/.- 

Family:  wife,  boy  15,  girl  13.  The  whole  family  sleeps  in  one  room,  partitioned  off.  Girl  and  mother 
sleep  together,  and  boy  and  father  together.  The  man  does  occasional  odd  jobs,  e.g.,  cleaned  out  some  closets 
lately.  He  insists  on  living  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  three  Aveeks  behind  with  the  rent.  The 
chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  said  there  were  plenty  of  cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  3/-  or 
3/6,  with  more  than  one  bedroom. 

O.R.  was  continued  for  two  weeks  to  allow  the  family  to  move  into  a  decent  cottage. 

The  man  said  his  eyes  were  bad ;  the  Committee  recommended  him  to  apply  to  his  church  for  a  medical 
order. 

No.  6.— Widower,  63.    Eent,  4/3  (of  which  lodgers  pay  3/-).    O.R.,  3/6d./0. 

This  man  does  white-washing  jobs,  but  had  been  out  of  work  for  five  or  six  weeks.  He  was  looking  for 
"  anything,  so  long  as  it  was  on  the  ground."  He  can't  climb  ladders  or  work  on  scaffolding  as  he  gets  dizzy. 
He  earns  l/-on  Saturday  nights  by  selling  hot  peas  at  public  houses ;  but  would  not  own  to  earning  anything 
more. 

No.  7. — Widow;  three  children  dependent.    Rent,  5/6.    O.R.,  8/1/2. 

She  earns  5/- as  a  tailoress  at  home.  One  elder  girl  earns  3/6  as  general  "runabout  "at  a  Draper's 
(errands,  etc.).    The  mother  of  the  widow  lives  with  them  and  receives  5/-  a  week  from  a  pension. 

No.  8.— Widow.    Rent,  3/3.    O.R.,  2/6d./0. 

She  earns  about  1/-  per  week.    One  son,  16,  lives  at  home,  earning  about  9/-,  and  paying  7/-  for  board. 

No.  9. — Widow;  five  children  dependent,  youngest  1  year  old.    Rent,  3/9.    O.R.,  11/1/6. 

She  earns  1/6  taking  in  a  few  gloves  and  doing  charing.  This  woman  said  she  got  her  gloves  from  the 
employer  through  a  middleman.  The  woman  seems  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  though  of  course  the 
middleman  charges  a  commission.  It  is  worth  her  while  to  pay  this  commission  to  get  the  work  brought  to 
and  taken  from  the  house,  and  so  save  time  hanging  about  at  the  factory.  Her  husband  is  in  the  asylum. 
She  said  she  bought  2/6  worth  of  bread  per  week  (at  Ifd.  per  loaf,  small). 

No.  10.— Widow;  three  children  dependent.    Rent,  4/6.    O.R.,  9/1/3. 

She  earns  on  an  average  2/-  charing,  and  an  elder  daughter  earns  10/-  and  pays  6/6  to  her  mother. 

A  reduction  of  the  O.R.  to  7/1/3  was  moved  and  carried. 

The  woman  said  she  earned  1/-  this  week  by  doing  a  half-day's  work  at  a  shop. 

No.  11.— Man,  63 ;  wife,  58.    Rent,  5/6  (of  which  lodgers  pay  3/-).    O.R.,  5/6d./l. 
The  wife  earns  2/9  fitting  and  machining  at  home.    The  man  has  bad  eyesight. 

No.  12.— Man,  60;  wife  56.    Rent,  4/6.    O.R.,  5/6d./l. 

The  wife  earns  6/-  washing  and  charing.    The  man  is  unable  to  work. 

No.  13. — Man,  42,  cripple;  wife,  41 ;  four  children  dependent.    Rent,  4/6.    O.R.,  6/1/5. 

The  wife  earns  5/6  by  charing  and  washing.  A  married  son  who  lives  here  with  his  two  children  pays 
his  parents  1/6  per  week,  and  pays  2/3  of  the  rent. 

O.E.  was  increased  by  1/- to  7/1/5. 

No.  14.— Widow,  70.    O.E.,  3/6d./0. 

The  old  woman  has  a  poisoned  hand,  and  would  never  be  able  to  work  again.  She  had  earned  her 
living  by  washing.  Two  adopted  girls  were  living  with  her,  but  they  were  not  liable,  and  the  relieving 
officer  could  not  therefore  ask  their  earnings.    They  might  leave  the  old  woman  at  any  time. 

No.  15.— Man,  62;  wife,  62.    Eent,  5/-.    O.R.,  5/6d./l. 

One  daughter,  22,  earns  about  7/-  a  week  as  a  cigar  factory  hand,  and  pays  6/-  for  her  board.  She  is 
now  on  short  time.  The  wife  sometimes  earns  3/-  or  4/-  by  nursing  a  baby  when  its  mother  goes  out  to  work. 
Baby  minding  is  paid  about  3/-  a  week  if  the  mother  finds  the  milk ;  3/6  to  4/-  if  the  nurse  finds  the  milk. 

No.  16. — Man,  ill;  wife  and  four  dependent  children.    Rent,  5/-.    O.R.,  9/1/4. 

The  man  is  a  shoe  rivetter.  When  he  fell  sick  his  family  were  given  O.E.  as  above  for  two  weeks. 
Meantime  his  friends  paid  up  his  arrears  of  sick  pay,  and  he  now  gets  8/-  per  week  sick  pay.  O.E.  is  there- 
fore reduced  by  4/-  to  5/1/4.  In  a  fortnight  he  will  get  10/- (less  8d.  for  weekly  contribution)  from  his 
Trade  Union,  and  the  case  will  then  go  off  the  out-relief  altogether. 

The  wife  earns  6/-  as  a  shoe-fitter. 
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Some  Old  Women  on  Out-Relief  who  do  Glove-stitciiixg  in  their  Homes. 


Mrs.  A., 

age  67, 

earns  2/6 

iMrs.  B., 

J) 

65, 

„  1/-. 

Mrs.  C, 

71, 

„  1/6. 

•          Mrs.  D., 

G4, 

0/. 

,5  ■ 

Mr.^.  E., 

)) 

G2, 

„  v- 

Mrs.  F., 

jj 

G6, 

„  1/-. 

Misses  G., 

>) 

88, 

„  1/6. 

(Sisters), 

)) 

66, 

„  1/- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.* 

M 

G5, 

earn  .3/-  i 

Out-Reliof,  3/6d  /6. 
,,     ,,      7/6d./l  (for  self  and  husband,  infirm). 
„      „      3s.  6d.  /6d./0. 
„      „      3s.  6d.  /6d./0. 

3s.  6d.  /6d./0. 
„     ,,      3s.  6d.  /6d./0. 

4s.  6d.  /6d./0. 

3s.  6d.  /6d./0. 


61. 


♦  Mr.  H.  is  an  army  pensioner  at  5/10  a  week.    He  stitches  with  his  wife. 

Note. — The  above  particulars  were  taken  from  the  Poor  Law  books.  Manufacturers,  when  confronted 
with  them,  stated  that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  get  s\ich  work  done  by  hand  at  higher  rates  inside.  It  would 
be  done  by  machinery.  An  examination  of  the  wages  actually  paid  by  a  manufacturer  employing  scores  of 
outworkers  did  not  show  any  outw^irker  earning  on  an  average  amounts  as  low  as  those  stated  above.  But  in 
particular  weeks  the  earnings  were  even  smaller.    Cf.  ante,  p.  14'"\ 


Appendix  L  (8). 


Return  showing  Total  Number  of  Women  under  60  in  Leicester  during  the  Six  Months 

ENDING  MiCH.VELMAS,  1908,  WHO,  WITH  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN,  WERE  EARNING  WAGES  AND 
AT  THE   SAME   TIME   RECEIVING  OuT-RELIEF.f 


Mother's 

Earnings. 

Children  of  Able- 
bodied  Women. 

Occupation  of 

Earnings. 

Relief. 

Remarks. 

Occupation. 

Earning. 

Not 
Earning. 

Children. 

Hosiery  worker 

s. 

7 

d. 

G 

2 

s. 

d. 

s. 

4 

d. 
10 

11 

0 

4 

10 

0 

12 

0 

3 

7 

8 

9 

0 

2 

4 

8 

8 

0 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

3 

7 

0 

9 

8 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

Clerk 

9 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1 

5 

Lace  maker 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

3 

8 

8 

V 

12 

0 

1 

0 

Shoe  worker 

5 

0 

5 

4 

10 

10 

3 

6 

8 

G 

6 

1 

1 

Shoe  worker 

5 

0 

6 

10 

9 

6 

2 

4 

10 

12 

0 

3 

5 

0 

8 

0 

5 

10 

8 

Shoe  worker  - 

14 

0 

2 

5 

2 

Pays  2s.  6d.  for 
minding  child. 

t  Women  occupied  in  charing,  washing  for  neighbours,  minding  babies,  or  in  other  domestic  work,  are 
omitted  from  this  list. 
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Return  showing  Total  Number  of  Women  under  60  in  Leicester  during  the  Six  Months  ending  Michaelmas, 
1906,  who,  with  some  of  their  Children,  were  earning  Wages  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  Out- 
Relief* — continued. 


Mother's 

Earnings. 

Children  of  Able- 
bodied  Women. 

1 

Occupation  of  i 

Earnings. 

Relief. 

Remarks. 

Earning. 

Not 
Earning. 

Shoe  worker  - 

s. 
10 

d. 

0 

1 

3 

Fancy  hosiery 

s.  d. 

6  0 

s.  d. 

6  0 

»>       »       "  " 

2 

6 

1 

2 

Office  boy 

5  0 

7  8 

i>       >>       "  " 

4 

0 

1 

5 

Errand  girl 

5  0 

8  8 

>»       »       "  " 

9 

0 

- 

2 

A  in 

4:  lU 

»i       »>       "  " 

6 

0 

5 

io  u 

»       ))       "  " 

5 

6 

1 

3 

Lrrand  boy 

4  0 

A 

0  0 

n          >J          "  " 

4 

0 

o 
0 

12  0 

Consumptive. 

>!)»"" 

3 

0 

Q 
t> 

10  8 

»          )>          "  " 

0 

A 
U 

9 

Q 
O 

1.  Dressmaking 

2.  Shop  assistant 

2  6 
6  6 

- 

One  son  out  of 
work. 

>»>>"" 

10 

0 

— 

3 

— 

- 

6  8 

>J         I»         "  " 

5 

0 

2 

3 

1.  Cotton  winder 

2.  Unknown. 

7  6 
7  6 

\  6  0 
i 

>»!>"' 

5 

6 

- 

3 

y  o 

Spinner  - 

11 

0 

- 

2 

o  \) 

j» 

12 

0 

- 

3 

0  o 

Winder  - 

14 

0 

1 

4 

TT"               J  1 

Errand  boy 

6  0 

o  4 

>» 

12 

0 

1 

2 

Tailoress 

5  0 

W  idowed  mother 
lives  with  appli- 
cant. 

ij 

2 

6 

1 
i 

— 

- 

5  10 

Box  maker 

11 

0 

2 

5  2 

»  .' 

11 

0 

1 

2 

Shoe  worker 

5  6 

6  0 

9 

6 

2 

3  0 

j»       *•       "  " 

9 

0 

3 

7  8 

Waste  picker  - 

10 

0 

1 

3 

Hosiery  worker 

8  0 

4  0 

Wool  sorter  - 

5 

0 

1 

2 

Shoe  worker 

10  0 

5  8 

Cigar  maker  - 

12 

0 

1 

3 

Cigar  maker 

4  0 

4  8 

))))"" 

10 

0 

3 

6  2 

Tailoress 

1 

6 

3 

3  8 

)j      "       "  ~ 

8 

0 

2 

5  8 

Plain  sewing  - 

3 

6 

1 

3 

Blouse  hand 

4  6 

11  0 

*  Women  occupied  in  charing,  washing  for  neighbours,  minding  babies,  or  in  other  domestn 
omitted  from  this  list. 
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APPENDIX  N. 


FAVERSHAM  UNION. 


Appendix  N  (1). 


Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditure  for  Out-Relief  in  the  Faversham  Union  during  the 

Thirty -Five  Years  ended  Michaelmas,  190G. 


For  Ten  Years  ended  Michiielmus,  1881. 


Number  relieved. 

Half-year  ending 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1101 

1  ly  I 

Liauy  L'ay,  ici(Z 

1,781 

10 

8-^ 

y  lo 

Michaelmas 

1,670 

5 

8^ 

yoo 

i^auy  lyay,  loio 

1,537 

19 

4^ 

840 

Michaelmas    ,,        -       -  - 

1,607 

IG 

8^ 

835 

Lady  Day,  1874  - 

1,444 

19 

0\ 

795 

Michaelmas    „        -       .  . 

1,543 

13 

3 

804 

Lady  Day,  1875 

1,328 

15 

lOi 

766 

Michaelmas  ,, 

1,265 

1 

11 

673 

Lady  Day,  1876  - 

1,201 

18 

11 

Began  to  look  into  ouvrelief 

587 

Michaelmas    „        -  - 

1,070 

3 

7 

517 

Lady  Day,  1877 

1,011 

12 

li 

498 

Michaelmas    „  ... 

927 

7 

9i 

454 

Lady  Day,  1878 

810 

7 

406 

Michaelmas    ,,        .       -  . 

782 

11 

446 

Lady  Day,  1879      -       -     .  - 

693 

1 

1 

429 

Michaelmas    ,,        -       .  . 

711 

4 

478 

Lady  Day,  1880  - 

721 

11 

411 

Michaelmas    „        -       .  . 

698 

15 

A 

T 

442 

Lady  Day,  1881  - 

595 

12 

01 

402 

Michaelmas    „        -       .  . 

60S 

3 

12,857 

£22,012 

10 

m 

1,285       -       -       Average  per  year       -       -  £2,201    5^.  Id. 
642       -       -       Average  per  half-year        -  £1,100  12s.  6d. 
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koyae  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  op  distress  i 

Faversham. 
Appendix  N  (1) — continued. 


Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditure  for  Out-Relief  in  the  Faversham  Union  during  the  Thirty-Five  Years 

ended  Michaelmas,  1906 — continued. 


For  Ten  Years  ended  Michaelmas,  1891. 


Number  relieved. 

Half-year  ended 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

406 

Lady  Day,  1882  - 

607 

8 

8 

438 

Michaelmas  „ 

643 

12 

1 

472 

Lady  Day,  1883 

623 

4 

411 

Michaelmas    „  ... 

597 

12 

n 

429 

Lady  Day,  1884      -  ... 

546 

9 

7 

418 

Michaelmas  ,, 

545 

15 

440 

Lady  Day,  1885 

OOO 

A, 

0 

400 

Michaelmas    „  ... 

504 

0 

0 

518 

Lady  Day,  1886  - 

595 

10 

4 

486 

Michaelmas  ,, 

636 

6 

1 

459 

Lady  Day,  1887  - 

566 

13 

H 

374 

Michaelmas  „ 

521 

10 

11 

47 1 

Lady  l^ay,  looo 

574 

6 

6 

306 

Michaelmas   „  ... 

440 

1 

0 

308 

Lady  Day,  1889  - 

377 

1 

8 

289 

Michaelmas  ,, 

350 

19 

10^ 

275 

Lady  Day,  1890  - 

343 

5 

10 

266 

Michaelmas    „  ... 

349 

6 

111 

296 

Lady  Day,  1891  - 

358 

3 

H 

224 

Michaelmas  ,, 

266 

14 

1 

7,686 

£9,981 

6 

H 

768 

Average  per  year 

-  £998 

2s. 

8|d. 

384 

Average  per  half-year 

-  £499 

Is. 

4d. 
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Faversham. 

Appendix  N  {\).— continued. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditii,re  for  Out-Relief  in  the  Faversham  Union  during  the   Thirty- Five 

Years  ended  Michaelmas,  1906 — continued. 

For  Ten  Years  ended  Micliaelma.%  1901. 


Number  relieved. 

Hcilf-yGcir  ended. 

Amount. 

Kemarks. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

231 

Lady  Day,  1892 

245 

7 

r, 
•J 

183 

Michaelmas  ,,         -       -  - 

225 

19 

8 

179 

Lady  Day,  1893 

207 

13 

3 

220 

Michaelmas  „        .       .  - 

198 

2 

51 

Lowest  half  year. 

260 

Lady  Day,  1894 

279 

17 

6 

New  guardians. 

242 

Michaelmas  ,, 

224 

8 

6 

314 

Lady  Day,  1895             -  - 

282 

12 

i  X  t> 

245 

Michaelmas  ,, 

333 

17 

2 

273 

Lady  Day,  1896 

394 

17 

1 

231 

Michaelmas  ,,         .       .  . 

347 

19 

6  A 

266 

Lady  Day,  1897 

40G 

5 

lU 

233 

Michaelmas  ,,         -       .  . 

3GS 

13 

]  l|l 

217 

Lady  Day,  1898 

353 

7 

3 

908 

ATlP  n  n  A  1  TTl  Q  G  . 

333 

19 

10 

224 

Lady  Day,  1899 

305 

7 

91 

210 

Michaelmas  „  ... 

330 

5 

2 

225 

Lady  Day,  1900              -  - 

321 

7 

4 

210 

Michaelmas  „  ... 

335 

3 

3 

238 

Lady  Day,  1901 

478 

7 

7 

245 

Michaelmas  ,,         -       .  . 

555 

18 

7 

4,654 

£6,529 

12 

3 

465 
232 


Average  per  year 

„  half-year 

Foi  period  Ladij  Day,  1901,  to  Michaebmt.s  7!>0(j,  inchmvt 


£652  19s.  3cl. 
£326    9s.  7kd. 


Number 
relieved. 


Half-year  ended 


Cost  of 
boarding  out. 


Amotnit. 


Eemarks. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

,1. 

238 

Lady  Day,  1901 

478 

7 

7 

245 

Michaelmas  ,, 

15 

18 

6 

540 

0 

1 

*roarding  out  commence'' 

292 

Lady  Day,  1902  - 

37 

2 

2 

564 

6 

Ol- 

313 

Michaelmas    ,,  ... 

63 

12 

1 

623 

12 

io^ 

322 

Lady  Day,  1903  - 

71 

15 

11 

672 

12 

u 

288 

Michaelmas    ,,  ... 

94 

5 

7 

6_3 

7 

4 

289 

Lady  Day,  1904      -  - 

94 

7 

8 

679 

7 

' 

342 

Michaelmas    „  ... 

80 

6 

11 

720 

15 

9 

415 

Lady  Day,  1905  - 

82 

16 

6 

817 

5 

7 

438 

Michaelmas    ,,  ... 

103 

12 

7 

886 

5 

9 

472 

Lady  Day,  1906  - 

117 

15 

11 

961 

8 

8 

467 

Michaelmas  „ 

109 

14 

4 

975 

10 

5 

4,121 

8,543 

0 

01 

687 
343 


Average  per  year 

„       „  half-year 


£1,423  16s.  8id. 
£711  18s.  4|'d. 


♦The  charge  of  boarding  out  is  a  charge  transferred  from  the  in-maintenancc  to  the  out-maintenance  account 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Faversham. 
Appendix  N  (2). 


EeTURN    SHOWING   NUMBER   OF   PAUPERS   ON    In-MAINTENANCE   AND    ON   OUT-MAINTENANCE,    ON  IST 

January  and  1st  July,  respectively,  in  the  Years  1886-1906,  inclusive,  in  Faversham 
Union. 


Outdoor  Poor. 

Indoor 



Poor. 

Able-bodied. 

Total. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1886  January     -       .       -  - 

287 

"^4.4 

«J  "XT 

X  Ttt? 

8 

29 

119 

July  ----- 

223 

365 

178 

17 

36 

125 

1887  January     -       -       .  . 

298 

^1  4 

1  35 

LOO 

13 

31 

Q1 

July  

243 

255 

110 

7 

27 

76 

1888  January     -       .       -  - 

306 

0\J  t 

1  4.9 

14 

31 

Q7 

July  

244 

222 

85 

8 

24 

53 

1889  January     .       -       .  - 

274 

76 

7 

24 

4.^ 

July  

231 

188 

64 

5 

21 

38 

1890  January     -       .       .  - 

285 

X  uo 

78 

7 

22 

4.Q 

July  

223 

181 

70 

8 

20 

42 

1891  January     -       -  - 

280 

91  f\ 

LI  XO 

10 

27 

July  

211 

157 

64 

5 

19 

40 

1892  January     -       -       .  - 

243 

1  ^8 

1  oo 

2 

18 

July  

211 

128 

43 

2 

15 

26 

1893  January     -       .       .  . 

234 

1  4-9 

7 

17 

oo 

July  

201 

99 

29 

4 

11 

14 

1894  January     -       .       .  - 

256 

1  ^9 

fi9 
Oil 

6 

14 

Oil 

July  

213 

99 

20 

3 

9 

8 

1895  January      -       -       -  . 

239 

1  1  8 
i  10 

9p; 

iiO 

2 

10 

la 

T  1 

July  

203 

153 

37 

5 

10 

22 

1896  January     -       .       -  . 

290 

904. 

2 

16 

July  ----- 

210 

169 

40 

1 

9 

30 

1897  January     -       -       .  - 

293 

91  1 

4 

13 

July   -       -       -       -  - 

174 

166 

21 

1 

4 

16 

1898  January     .       -       -  - 

219 

1  y  J. 

1 

10 

oo 

July  

183 

170 

32 

7 

25 

1899  January      -       -       -  - 

207 

174 

41 

10 

31 

July  

188 

1  77 

4.1 

1 

8 

0  J 

1900  January     -       -       -  - 

225 

172 

32 

1 

7 

24 

July  ----- 

166 

111 

19 

4 

15 

1901  January     -       -       .  - 

219 

139 

34 

1 

8 

25 

July  

175 

152 

37 

10 

27 

1902  January     -       -       .  - 

202 

173 

56 

3 

13 

40 

July   -       -       .       -  - 

177 

186 

61 

1 

13 

47 

1903  January     .       -       -  - 

221 

206 

65 

2 

15 

48 

July  ----- 

179 

189 

41 

11 

30 

1904  January      -       -       -  - 

216 

214 

53 

2 

13 

38 

July   -       -  - 

212 

183 

39 

1 

10 

28 

1905  January      -       .       .  . 

274 

268 

116 

5 

26 

85 

July  

208 

247 

90 

5 

21 

64 

1906  January      .       -       -  - 

270 

316 

125 

8 

28 

89 

July  

216 

317 

128 

11 

27 

90 
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Faversham. 
Appendix  N  (3). 


Amounts  received  PxiOM  Relatives  towards  maintenance. 


Half  year  ending 

In-mainten- 
ance. 

Out 

-relief. 

Lunatics. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£, 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Lady  Uay,  ioy?    -       -       -  - 

38 

3 

3 

A 

5 

4 

69 

11 

4 

121 

19 

11 

Ivl  1  ^  ri  n  /!k  1  Tvi  n  c 

iyj.lCnaDiIIlaS     ))          "  " 

77 

1 

11 

13 

13 

3 

45 

8 

1 

136 

3 

3 

Jjaay  -fay,  loyo    -      -      -  - 

28 

17 

0 

^  o 

8 

4 

55 

0 

9 

W.) 

6 

1 

Michaelmas 

47 

U 

7 

18 

4 

43 

5 

11 

110 

18 

10 

Jjaciy  j^ay,  loyy    -       -       -  - 

73 

10 

8 

A 

u 

18 

0 

63 

14 

5 

144 

3 

1 

Michaelmas  >)•"-" 

52 

4 

0 

10 

11 

11 

72 

12 

2 

135 

8 

1 

ijaay  i-'ay,  lyuu    -       -       -  - 

46 

4 

10 

o 

3 

2 

75 

6 

5 

129 

14 

5 

IkA  1  r>  ri  o  £k  1  Tn  q  C!  ^ 
JjllCllaptJIIUdS 

48 

13 

9 

7 

16 

4 

57 

3 

7 

113 

13 

8 

T.arlu-  Dfiv   1Q01     -         -        *  - 

42 

10 

0 

14 

2 

6 

55 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

112 

4 

6 

R/l  1  /I  rt  o     1  m  n                           ^  _ 

iyiicnaciniaS           -       -  - 

49 

3 

2 

19 

4 

0 

55 

6 

6 

7 

15 

6 

131 

9 

2 

Lady  Day,  1902  .... 

Oo 

o 
O 

24 

D 

ftp; 

DO 

t> 

Q 
O 

Ho 

0 

Michaelmas   „      -       -       -  - 

57 

12 

6 

39 

6 

8 

82 

16 

4 

179 

15 

6 

Lady  Day,  1903    -      -      -  - 

58 

12 

8 

46 

8 

3 

90 

16 

10 

195 

17 

9 

Michaelmas  „      -      -      -  - 

65 

2 

11 

49 

9 

10 

84 

8 

8 

3 

17 

0 

202 

18 

5 

Lady  Day,  1904  - 

62 

4 

11 

63 

2 

6 

85 

4 

0 

210 

11 

5 

Michaelmas  „      -       -       -  - 

70 

8 

3 

69 

18 

0 

102 

18 

0 

3 

2 

6 

246 

6 

9 

Lady  Day,  1905  - 

63 

19 

4 

57 

15 

5 

80 

5 

9 

202 

0 

6 

Michaelmas  ,,  - 

56 

0 

8 

54 

0 

4 

78 

9 

9 

188 

10 

9 

Lady  Day,  1906  - 

67 

8 

1 

61 

10 

2 

69 

4 

4 

198 

2 

7 

Michaelmas  „  - 

65 

10 

8 

47 

10 

0 

63 

13 

2 

1 

15 

0 

178 

8 

10 

1,124 

7 

0 

653 

19 

10 

1,395 

19 

8 

16 

11 

0 

3,190 

17 

6 

Appendix  N  (4). 


Stated  Cause  of  Out-Relief  given  in  220  Cases  During  Half-Year  Ending 

Michaelmas,  1906. 


Cause. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Cause. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Old  aga  

138 

Burial  

6 

Widowhood  

23 

Destitution  

2 

Illness  

34 

Conveyance  to  Union 

11 

Confinement  

1 

Weak  intellect  -       .       -       -  - 

5 

220 

Note. — About  one-third  of  these  cases  came  from  Faversham  town,  and  here  those  connected  with  the 
land  or  field  work  were  about  equally  divided  with  those  connected  with  other  employment ;  in  the  rural 
parishes  the  percentage  of  those  connected  with  the  land  would  be  70  or  75. 


429. 
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royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress' 

Faversham. 
Appendix  N  (5). 


Faversham  and  District — Some  Typical  Wages. 


Painters  are  paid  (per  hour)  - 
Carpenters     „  „ 
Bricklayers    „  „ 
Bricklayers'  labourers  „ 
Labourers  .... 

Carpenter        -        (per  week) 
J} 

Brewer's  labourer 

})  J) 
Cotton  Powder  Works 


„  „      (women)  - 

Charing  (per  day)     -       -       -  - 
Gunpowder  Factory  (1903)  (per  week) 
(1905) 
(1905) 

Labouring  on  railway  : 

Plater  -  -  -  „ 
Fitter        -       -       -  „ 

Labourer : 

For  Borough  Surveyor  „ 

5J  J)  "  » 

For  Conservators  at  creek 
Labourer  at  stores      -  „ 
Labourer  in  gravel  pits  „ 


6d. 

-  6|d.  to  7d. 

-  6^d.  to  7d. 

Hd. 

-  3d.  to  4d. 

s.  d. 

-  25  0 

-  25  0 

-  23  0 

-  26  0 

-  23  0 

-  28  9^ 

-  27  9 

-  23  0 

-  21  0 

-  10  0 
Is.  to  1  6 

-  29  0 


30 
30 


19  0 

20  0 

25  0 

21  0 
25  0 

20  0 

21  0 


Bricklayer 
Bricklayers'  boys 
Labourer  in  timber  yard  - 

Employed  in  brickfields : 

(Regular)  - 

4.ged  20     -       -  ■ 

Moulder 

„     (June)  - 
„  (winter) 
„  (summer) 

Sorter  (winter) 
„  (summer) 

Horsekeeper  (regular) 

Barge  captains  - 

Farm  Labourers : 
Single 


per  week^ 
s.  d. 
-  28s.  to  37  0 
-     8  0 
.    28  0 


-  30  0 

-  25  0 

-  30  & 

-  30  0 

-  20  0 

-  30  0 

-  18  (> 

-  28  0 

-  25  0 
25s.  to  40  0 


18 
16 


Married    -        -       -      -  - 
(£4  at  Michaelmas,  cottage  and  ton  of  coal). 
Married  (5  children)  -       -       -       -  15 

Single  16 

 15 

Married  (coal  and  wood  free,  rent  free)  16 

17 

„  „  „         „  16s.  to  17 

))  ;)  J>  )5  20 

Yearly  servant  (living  in)  £12  per  annum. 


0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  majority  of  the  above  returns  are  taken  from  certificates  supplied  by  employers  to  the  relieving  officer. 
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APPENDIX  p. 


Some  Illustrative  Cases. 


(1)  DARLINGTON. 

No,  1. — A.B.    Disabled  with  dislocated  shoulder.    Wife,  3  children  dependent. 

Three  daughters  earning  in  mill  8s.,  6s.  3d.,  and  4s.  6d.  respectively,  The  family  was  receiving  7s.  6d. 
out-relief  because  one  of  the  girls  (8s.)  lived  away  from  home.    She  returned  and  the  relief  was  reduced  to  Gs. 

No.  2. — CD.,  widow.    Two  children  dependent. 

Eeceived  5s.  out  relief  until  a  son  (14)  began  to  earn  (8s.  in  mill),  when  the  relief  was  reduced  to  4s. 

iVo,  3. — E.F.,  widow.    Five  children  dependent. 

Husband  had  been  twice  married  and  had  16  children.  He  worked  for  the  Corporation  and  earned  203, 
in  a  short  week.  Out-relief  5s.  Rent,  5s.  Some  of  the  older  children  are  married.  Four  children  are  at  work, 
as  "follows  :— Farm  boy  (14),  4s.  6d.  and  part  food ;  nurse  girl  (16),  3s.  and  food  ;  farm  servant  (girl,  19). 
£8  per  annum,  living  in;  farm  servant  (son,  20),  £16  per  annum,  living  in. 

(2)  DEWSBURY. 

Two  IFeavers,  with  and  without  Relief. 
No.  i,— E.P.,  widow,  73.    Daughter  F.,  42.    Out-relief,  3s. 

F.  has  worked  for  some  years  as  a  weaver  at  one  of  the  mills.  She  earns  12s.  on  piece,  sometimes  143. 
Her  mother  was  feeble,  but  managed  to  keep  the  place  fairly  clean  for  her  daughter,  who  came  in  about  six. 

M.P.,  widow,  76.    Daughter  G.,  36. 

G.  works  at  the  same  mill  as  F.P.  at  weaving.  She  earns  10s.  6d.  piece.  She  is  not  very  strong  and 
sometimes  has  to  take  a  day  off,  which  her  employers  do  not  like.  Her  mother  receives  23.  from  a  "  charity." 
They  have  never  applied  for  out-relief,  though  last  winter  they  feared  they  would  have  to,  but  they  managed  to 
*'  tide  over." 

Girl  of  sixteen  keeping  Family. 

No.        M.Q.,  widow,  50  ;  J.,  3  ;  D.,  16.    Out-relief,  3s. 

Mrs.  Q.  sometimes  does  a  day's  charing.  D.  is  a  rag-sorter  at  one  of  the  largest  mills,  and  earns  8s.  She 
wished  to  go  into  the  machine  room,  where  she  could  have  earned  more,  but  the  vibration  made  her  feel  ill. 
She  did  not  look  strong,  and  her  mother  looked  rather  a  feeble  sort  of  person,  and  said  her  "  nerves  "  would 
only  let  her  do  one  day's  charing. 

JFeaving. 

No.  3.  E.S.,  widow,  38  ;  L.,  14;  and  4  children  dependent.    Out-relief,  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  S.  has  done  weaving  in  the  mill  for  fourteen  years.  She  earns  15s.  on  piece.  L.,  14,  is  a  "  piecer " 
in  the  same  mill,  and  earns  8s.  She  is  quick,  and  expects  a  rise  shortly.  The  house  was  rather  dirty  and 
forlorn,  the  second  child  (12)  was  getting  the  younger  ones'  tea  on  the  first  occasion  when  we  called.  Mrs.  S, 
looked  very  dirty  when  we  called  in  the  evening,  but  she  seemed  cheerful  and  was  grateful  to  the  guardians 
who  gave  her  the  relief. 

Bag-sorting. 

jf(,^  j^. — E.Y.,  widow,  30  ;  5  children  dependent.    Out-relief,  8s. 

Mrs.  Y.  goes  to  the  factory  every  morning,  and  could  only  be  interviewed  in  the  evening.  She  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  or  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  for  rag-sorting,  the  same  rate  as  the  other  women,  and  earns  7s. 
Her  employers  allow  her  to. come  in  late  because  of  the  children.  She  is  a  quick  worker,  and  could  earn 
10s.  if  she  could  keep  full  time  ;  there  is  always  plenty  of  work.  The  children  go  to  school  ;  until  the 
eldest  one  was  old  enough  to  take  them,  Mrs  Y.  had  to  pay  someone  to  look  after  them. 

She  was  a  decent,  hard-working  women,  and  wished  she  could  have  done  without  going  to  the  parish. 

(3)  FAVERSHAM. 

No.  1. — Widow  of  a  farm  labourer.    Six  young  children. 

The  man  died  quite  recently,  and  during  his  lifetime  his  wife  never  worked.  She  is  ready,  however,  to 
do  field  work  when  the  summer  comes.  In  the  meantime  she  receives  5s.  and  five  loaves  (Is.  8d.)  out-relief. 
She  has  a  daughter,  15,  who  is  going  out  to  service,  and  two  sons  living  at  home,  aged  22  and  17,  and 
earning  12s.  and  8s.  respectively. 

No.       Widow,  three  children  dependent,  receives  4s.  and  four  loaves  (Is.  4d.)  out-relief. 

At  the  time  this  woman  first  received  relief  she  was  earning  9s.  as  school  cleaner.  She  was  not  satis- 
factory and  lost  this  job,  and  at  the  present  time  cannot  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  at  field  work.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  a  girl,  15  years,  has  gone  to  service  and  a  boy,  14  years,  is  earning  3s.  (and  a  good  many 
extras  to  take  home)  at  a  grocer's  shop.    These  two  children  she  had  formerly  to  keep  on  the  5s.  4d.  relief. 

429."  3  P  2 
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No.  3. — Woman,  54,  four  children  dependent;  has  the  school -cleaning  job  (9s.)  which  the  widow  in  the 
last  case  lost. 

She  is  helped  in  the  cleaning  by  her  deformed  daughter  of  20  years,  whom  she  has  to  keep.  A  boy  earns 
9s.  on  a  farm.  The  woman's  husband,  who  used  to  Avork  on  the  roads,  is  paralysed,  and  the  guardians  give 
4s.  and  three  loaves  (Is.^  foi  him. 

No.  Jf. — -Widow,  four  children  dependent. 

The  woman  cannot  earn  more  than  3s.,  which  represents  two  days'  charing.  A  boy  of  15  earns  7s.  on  a 
farm,  and  lives  at  home.    The  relief  in  this  case  is  6s.  and  four  loaves  (Is.  4d.). 

No.  5. — Widow,  82,  receives  5s.  out-relief,  on  which  she  lives. 

The  whole  of  this  amount  is  contributed  by  three  sons,  but  they  wish  the  money  granted  under  super- 
vision. Similarly,  there  are  old  people  in  the  House,  maintained  by  relatives,  who  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  money  direct. 

No.  6. — Widow,  74,  receives  3s.  out-relief. 

This  amount  does  not  vary,  although  her  earnings  at  field  work  may  vary  greatly.  In  three  weeks  in 
May,  for  instance,  she  earned  Is.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  6s.  2d. 

No.  7.— This  is  a  case  where  out-relief  was  stopped  for  a  time  when  the  old  people  were  earning  good  money 
at  strawberry  picking : 

As  (four  weeks)  old  man,  5s.,  6s.,  5s.,  6s.  ;  old  woman,  7s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  8s.  4d.,  6s. 

No.  8. — Widow,  80,  receives  3s.  and  a  loaf  (4d.)  out-relief. 

The  old  woman  has  a  free  tenant  right  for  life  of  a  cottage  which  has  a  rental  value  of  3s.  per  week.  The 
relieving  officer  has  suggested  to  the  board  that  the  old  woman  should  move  into  a  cottage  or  room  with 
half  the  rental,  but  the  board  has  taken  no  action. 

No.  9. — Widow,  37,  three  children  dependent. 

This  woman  was  living  with  her  parents.  The  old  man  earns  12s.  She  kept  the  house  and  did  field 
work.  The  parish  gave  out-relief,  3s.  and  two  loaves.  This  would  have  been  increased  to  5s.  in  the  winter^ 
had  not  a  situation  as  cook  with  the  doctor  of  her  village  been  found  for  the  woman  (living  in,  £12  per 
annum).  The  grandmother  is  looking  after  the  children,  and,  with  the  parish  help  and  contribution  from  the 
mother,  is  able  to  keep  them. 

No.  10, — Widow,  46,  two  children  dependent. 

This  woman  received  4s.  and  three  loaves  last  winter  up  to  May  19th.  She  then  supported  herself  by 
field  work.  She  tried  to  come  on  again  on  August  15th,  when  hop-picking,  which  was  short  this  year,  was- 
finished,  but  the  relieving  officer  discovered  that  she  was  earning  6s.  a  week  regularly,  cleaning  the  village 
school,  as  well  as  such  field  work  as  she  could  get. 

No.  11. — Widow,  47,  two  children,  13  years  and  8  years. 

Two  sons  are  earning,  one  16  years,  6s.  at  a  shop,  another,  15  years,  3s.  and  food  as  house-boy.  The 
woman  herself  earns  2s.  to  3s.  at  charing,  etc.,  in  the  town — a  rather  feckless  woman.  Out-relief  is  4s.  and 
four  loaves  (Is.  4d.).    Her  rent  is  4s.  6d.    This  would  seem  a  typical  Faversham  case. 

No.  12. — Widow,  45,  five  dependent  children  (12,  10,  8,  5  and  2).    Three  children  earning  : — 

Philip,  on  a  farm,  7s. ;  John,  in  a  milk  shop,  8s. ;  Thomas,  in  brickfields,  20s.  (then  out  of  work). 

This  woman's  husband  was  killed  in  the  brickfield — there  was  no  compensation.  She  applied  for  relief  on 
1st  July,  a  week  after  her  husband's  death,  and  was  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  expenditure  of  £20 
insurance  money.  On  December  19th  she  stated  that  Thomas  was  out  of  work,  but  the  guardians  dismissed 
the  application  for  relief  on  the  grounds  that  the  three  adult  sons  were  likely  to  swallow  most  of  the  relief 
intended  for  the  young  children. 

(4)  IPSWICH. 

Two  cases. — Belief  and  no  Relief. 

No.  1. — E.M.,  widow,  41,  two  children.    Rent,  4s.  6d.    Out-relief,  money  and  kind,  3s.  l^d. 

Mrs.  M.  works  in  the  fields  either  at  pea-picking,  spudding  thistles,  or  hoeing,  according  to  the  season.  The 
pay  is  Is.  3d.  per  day,  8  till  dusk  (4  or  5).  Sometimes  pea-picking  is  paid  piece,  6d.  a  bushel,  when  she  may 
make  Is.  6d.  per  day  according  as  the  peas  are  large  or  small.  In  summer,  when  workers  are  in  demand, 
the  pay  may  be  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d. 

Mrs.  W.,  widow  about  60.    No  out-relief. 

Mrs.  W.  does  field  work  at  Is.  3d.  a  day.  She  also  does  some  hawking  and  a  day's  charing.  Is.  6d. 
During  the  summer  she  walks  to  Summerton,  about  6  miles  out,  and  if  there  is  plenty  of  work  on  the  farm 
she  remains  and  sleeps  in  a  tent  in  the  field.  They  have  clean  straw,  but  do  not  undress.  Sometimes  they 
remain  three  or  four  days  without  returning  home.  Turnip  pulling  is  paid  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  "good 
money  "  can  be  made  if  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  Mrs.  W.  has  never  had  out-relief.  Last  summer 
there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  workers  that  she  sometimes  earned  2s.  per  day. 
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Child  earns. — Belie/  stopped. 

No.  widow,  40.    N.,  14,  gone  to  service.    G.,  8.    Rent,  3s.  9d.    Out-relief,  was  4s. 

Mrs.  I.  earns  10s.  at  box-cutting,  and  the  out-relief  has  been  stopped  since  N.  went  to  service. 

Sometimes  they  are  paid  piece  rates  2s.  3d.  a  gross  for  folding  and  covering  with  paper,  and  sometimes 
2|d.  an  hour  according  to  the  kind  of  work.  For  "  setting  up,"  (preparing  the  boxes  to  be  covered),  3d.  a  gross 
is  paid.  Mrs.  I.  says  15s.  to  17s.  can  be  made  by  a  quick  worker.  Rates  are  being  made  and  altered  every 
day  according  as  the  taste  and  fashion  in  boxes  vary.  Mrs.  I.  is  sure  her  employer  does  not  make  any 
difference  when  women  receive  out-relief ;  all  are  paid  exactly  the  same  rates.  She  is  the  only  widow 
employed,  and  so  far  as  she  knows  is  the  only  woman  who  gets  relief. 


Tailoring. — Low  earnings. 

No.  5.-  E.S.,  widow,  27,  two  children,  4-6.    One  furnished  room.  Is.  Gd.    Out-relief,  Ss.  6d, 

Mrs.  S.  works  at  X.'s,  admittedly  the  worst-paid  house  in  the  town.  She  machines  trousers  at  homo,  as 
she  cannot  leave  her  children.  The  rates  paid  are  the  same  as  those  in  Note  on  Tailoring  {see  page  ). 
She  seems  a  poor,  badly  nurtured  person,  and  said  she  could  not  earn  more  than  5s.  because  the  children 
required  so  much  attention. 

Note. — We  had  conversations  with  a  dozen  girls  engaged  at  the  same  house,  and  they  all,  when  seen 
separately,  gave  the  same  rates  for  piece  work.  Two  of  them  had  mothers  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
(dependent  children). 

The  employer, 'when  interviewed,  said,  "  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  get  my  work  done  cheaply  with  some 
help  from  the  rates,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  who  gets  out-relief  and  who  doesn't,  and  there  would  bo 
endless  disputes  if  we  attempted  to  vary  the  rates  of  pay." 


Sack-making. — Two  cases.    With  and  without  Relief. 

No.  4- — E.L.,  widow,  40.    G.,  14.   Two  sons  paying  10s.  and  6s.,  five  children  dependent.    Eent,  4s.  6d. 
Out-relief,  5s.  3d. 

Mrs.  L.  has  sacks  from  the  grain  mill  to  mend.  She  is  paid  Is.  per  score ;  her  husband  was  employed  at 
the  mill  before  his  death  and  they  always  try  to  give  her  some  work.  She  cannot  earn  more  than  about  4s. 
or  5s.  We  found  her  finishing  a  score  of  sacks  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  G.  She  found  the  out-relief 
very  acceptable. 

Mrs.  P.,  widow,  37,  two  childrea  dependent.    Eent,  2s.  6d. 

Mrs.  P.  has  sack-mending  work  from  a  firm  for  whom  her  father-in-law  worked.  The  foreman  is  friendly 
and  gives  her  the  sacks  with  the  fewest  holes  to  mend.  The  pay  is  Is.  per  score  and  sometimes  she  can  make 
7s.  per  week.  She  has  no  out-relief.  Her  father  helps  with  a  little  food  and  she  has  an  occasional  day's 
charing.    She  seemed  a  capable  woman  and  hoped  she  would  "not  have  to  come  on  the  parish." 

Note. — Both  women  were  doing  identically  the  same  work.  The  employers  (we  called  on  both)  had  no 
idea  whether  out-relief  was  given  or  not. 

'  ■  '  (5)  LEEDS. 

Daughters  keeping  Home. 

No.  1. — M.B.,  widow,  36,  delicate,  eight  children  dependent.    Eent,  3s.    Out-relief,  lis.  6d. 

0.,  19,  works  at  knickerbockers  (5id.  "running  up");  earns,  when  in  full  work,  10s.  If  she  earns  12s. 
clear  she  is  given  a  bonus  of  Is.,  but  this  has  only  happened  once. 

K.,  15,  is  delicate,  works  at  same  work,  6s.  3d. 

O.'s  earnings  during  month  (October)  10s.,  lis.  6d.,  10s.,  9s. 

0.  and  K.  both  state  they  are  paid  the  usual  rates  in  the  "  shop  "  ;  they  do  not  think  any  difference  could 
be  made  between  those  who  receive  out-relief  and  tnose  who  do  not.  Everyone  knows  what  is  earned  by  her 
neighbours.  She  only  knows  of  one  woman  who  does  the  buttonholing  who  has  out-relief.  She  receives  just 
the  same  piece  rate  as  the  other  two  buttonholers. 


Daughter  Fears  Dismissal. 

No.       E.S.,  widow,  38,  three  children  dependent,  and  M.E.,  14,  E.,  16,  and  A.,  20,  away  in  s&rvice.  Eent, 
3s.  6d.    Out-relief,  7s. 

M.E.  works  for  a  photographer  at  sticking  plush  and  imitation  leather  on  frames  and  earns  4s.  She  hopes 
for  a  rise  shortly,  but  when  her  two  predecessors  became  proficient  and  asked  for  increased  pay  they  were 
sent  away. 

E.  is  apprenticed  to  an  engineer  and  earns  7s. 
A.  is  in  service  ;  6s.  and  food. 

Boots. 

Xifo.  3. — B.S.,  widow,  45,  two  children  dependent.    Rent,  3s.    Out-relief,  4s. 

J.,  15,  E.,  19  ;  both  girls  work  at  boots  and  are  paid  6s  time.  They  are  at  a  Jewish  house  which  closes  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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R.  works  at  "sizing"  or  polishing  boots.  She  is  paid  6s.  when  the  hours  are  8  to  8,  but  sometimes  hours 
Are  shorter  and  pay  less.  She  says  the  firm  is  good  to  her  and  generally  manages  to  let  her  have  some 
work.  The  home  was  very  poor  and  neither  of  the  girls  looked  very  capable.  The  day  we  called  (Friday, 
4.30)  the  Jewish  Sabbath  had  begun  and  work  was  over  till  Monday.  Only  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made,  and  they  are  bought  entirely  by  the  very  poor.  The  girls  said  there  were 
no  married  women  employed  at  the  "  shop." 

Rag-sorting. 

No.  J^.—U.O.,  widow,  50.    Eent,  2s.  Cd.    Out-relief,  4s. 

Mrs.  0.  lives  with  an  invalid  sister,  who  is  also  a  rag-sorter.  She  has  been  at  the  work  5  years,  and  looked 
ill  and  dirty  when  visited.  The  rags  come  in  bundles  from  abroad  mostly,  and  have  to  be  sorted  into 
different  qualities,  and  the  garments  must  be  cut  and  torn  into  shreds.  The  pay  is  lOd.  per  cwt.  Some- 
times if  the  rags  are  easy  2  cwt.  can  be  done  in  a  day,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  When  the  rags  are  in 
large  pieces  or  an  old  coat  is  among  them,  more  time  is  required  to  cut  and  clip.  The  cotton  and  wool  must 
be  carefully  separated,  and  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  required.  It  would  be  possible  to  earn  on  piece  9s. 
if  there  were  always  plenty  of  rags,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Last  week  Mrs.  0.  only  made  3s.  6d. 
and  her  sister  5s. 

Note. — There  are  nine  women  employed  at  this  factory  at  this  particular  kind  of  work.  All  are  paid  the 
same  rate  of  wages.    No  others  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  so  far  as  Mrs.  0.  knew. 

(6)  YEOVIL. 
Gloving. 

No.  1. — M.P.,  widow,  36,  nine  children  dependent.    Eent,  £5  per  annum.    Out-relief,  10s. 

Mrs.  P.  sometimes  does  a  little  gloving  which  is  given  to  her  by  a  neighbour.  She  is  paid  9d.  per  dozen 
pairs  button-holing  men's  thick  leather  gloves,  or  4|-d.  putting  the  small  leather  "  strengthener "  in  the 
middle.  This  is  the  same  price  as  the  neighbour  is  paid  who  gives  her  the  work  she  has  not  time  for.  The 
nine  children  take  up  most  of  the  mother's  time  and  she  can  only  earn  an  odd  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  but  "it  helps  for 
their  boots." 

Gloving. 

No.  %. — E.D.,  widow,  38,  six  children  dependent  (four  at  school).    Eent,  2s.  9d,    Out-relief,  9s. 

Mrs.  D.  machines  silk  gloves  at  9d.  per  dozen  pairs.  She  rarely  has  time  to  do  more  than  a  dozen  in  the 
day,  as  the  children  occupy  so  much  time.  She  is  a  very  quick  worker,  and  if  she  could  "  sit  at  it  "  could 
make  lis.  per  week.  She  has  her  own  machine.  The  eldest  child — about  13 — just  in  from  school,  finished 
ofi"  the  glove  fingers  while  she  waited  for  dinner.    The  cottage  looked  comfortable  and  fairly  clean. 

Gloving. 

No.  5.— E.T.,  widow,  64.    Eent,  5s.  2d.,  less  Is.  2d.=4s.    Out-relief,  3s. 

Mrs.  T.  and  her  old  sister  do  buttonholes,  7|d.  per  dozen  pairs  and  binding.  They  have  worked  for  the 
same  firm  for  40  years,  always  taking  work  home.  Mrs.  T.'s  daughter  has  been  a  machinist  (indoors)  for  14 
years.  She  earns  13s.  and  likes  the  work.  It  is  a  question  of  skill,  and  Mrs.  T.  says.  "Some  never  learn  to 
stitch  straight,  others  can  earn  their  10s.  in  the  first  three  months."  Both  old  ladies  seemed  to  think  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  if  they  did  not  have  their  little  bit  of  work.  "  Us  do  be  so  dull  all  day  without 
the  gloving." 

(7)  YORK. 

hitemferance. 

JSfo.  i.-W.A.,  28,  out  of  work.    Wife  G.,  27.    Rent,  2s.  6d.    One  child. 

This  woman  applied  for  out-relief,  but  was  refused.  When  we  called  (10  a.m.)  she  had  evidently  been 
drinking.  Seemed  very  indignant  at  not  getting  out-relief,  as  so  many  neighbours  had  it.  She  has  two  days 
a  week  at  a  laundry  at  3s. ;  she  could  have  another  day,  but  she  does  not  seem  at  all  anxious  for  work.  The 
neighbours  said  her  husband  earned  odd  shillings  putting  up  stalls  in  the  market  and  shouting  wares  at 
night.  There  was  a  good  fire  in  the  room,  but  everything  was  in  great  confusion  and  the  bed  was  very  dirty  ; 
two  cats,  a  dog  and  the  child  were  asleep  at  the  bottom  on  a  heap  of  rags.  The  husband  brought  in  a  rabbit 
and  proceeded  to  skin  it.  He  looked  ill  and  very  dirty  ;  he  said  he  had  earned  5s.  for  a  job  in  the  Market 
Place,  but  did  not  say  at  what. 

Laundry  Worker. 

No.       E.W.,  widow,  59.    K.,  22,  out  of  work;  N.,  17.    Rent,  2s.    Out-rolief,  5s. 

N.  works  at  a  steam  laundry.  It  being  Monday  when  we  called,  N.  was  at  home.  She  looks  about  13 
gild  has  epileptic  fits ;  has  been  brought  home  four  times.  She  is  now  earning  5s.  and  could  earn  more  if 
they  would  let  her  go  in  on  Monday  and  scrub,  but  the  manager  will  not  permit  this  as  she  once  hurt  herself 
by  falling  on  a  pail  in  a  fit.    She  looked  a  poor  incapable  half-witted  creature. 

Two  other  girls  and  a  son  were  loafing  about  doing  nothing.  There  was  half  a  cooked  leg  of  mutton  and 
a  large  dish  of  vegetables  on  the  table.    The  house  was  very  dirty  and  untidy. 

Sack-mender.    Out-relief  refused. 

Yo.  3.—0.F.    Widow,  59. 
Mrs.  P.  works  at  making  coal  sacks,  and  can  earn  16s.,  average  all  the  year  round  12s. 
She  applied  for  out-relief,  which  was  refused. 
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AVTien  called  on  she  complained  bitterly  that  out-relief  had  been  refused.  There  was  "  a  lot  of  charity 
going  about  for  those  who  could  beg  and  talk  plausibly."  If  it  was  not  for  "  kind  ladies  "  she  did  not  know 
how  she  would  live.  She  declined  to  say  what  she  received  or  from  whom.  The  house  looked  comfoi  tuljle 
and  Mrs.  P.  did  not  look  as  if  she  was  in  want. 

Three  Generations  on  the  Parish. 

Ng.  Jf. — A.B.,  widow,  50.    C,  17,  D.,  14.    3s.  in  kind  at  various  times,  as  well  as  money. 

This  family  is  the  third  generation  and  they  have  always  been  "on  the  parish."  A.B.'s  mother  is  having 
out-relief  as  well  as  her  late  husband's  father.  "  The  whole  family  has  been  brought  up  to  expect  out- 
relief,  and  they  have  got  to  look  on  it  as  a  right,"  is  the  relieving  officer's  opinion. 

Both  girls  were  at  home  when  we  called,  it  being  Saturday  morning.  They  are  engaged  at  a  steam 
laundry.  D.,  14,  takes  the  sheets  off  the  calender,  and  is  paid  3s.  6d.  time  ;  C,  17,  has  Gs.  time  ironing.  Botli 
girls  looked  exceedingly  dirty  and  incapable,  and  hardly  appeared  to  be  in  their  senses.  The  house  was 
indescribably  dirty,  as  was  their  mother,  who  complained  of  the  relieving  officer's  "  hardness"  in  not  "putting 
them  on  regular."    There  was  a  good  fire,  but  very  little  furniture. 


(8)  LEICESTEK. 

(a)  Cases  of  reduction  in  out-relief  because  wages  rise  :  8,  11,  12,  13,  17,  18. 

\b)  Cases  of  offer  and  refusal  of  house  :  7,  10,  14,  1.5. 

(c)  Cases  of  going  off  out-relief  because  wages  rise  :  5,  9,  16,  19. 

(t/)  Cases  of  going  off  out-relief  for  other  reasons  :  2,  3,  4,  6. 


No. 


Occupation. 


B.  C.       -  - 

(Shoe  machinist) 
2  children  - 


B.  P. 

Sara 


B.  R.       -  - 

(Odd  charing) 
2  children  - 


A.  B. 

(Tailoress) 
Amy  - 
Bertha 


B.  B.        -  - 

(Boot  machinist) 
3  children  - 


C.B. 

(at  cafe) 
2  children 


Married 

or 
Widow. 


W. 


Age. 


M. 
2  infants 


W. 


25 

4 
2 


24 
6  months 


31 


39 
10 


W. 


W. 


34 

10 
11 

8 

33 

13 
11 


Earns. 


8/6 


2/6  or  3/- 


8/- 


8/- 


9/6  and 
food. 


Out-relief. 


Remarks. 


3/9 


5/10  for  10 
weeks  while 
husband  in 
prison. 


5/8  for  7 
weeks. 


5/8 


4/10  for 
about  3 
years. 


Husband  deserted.  This  woman  lives 
with  her  parents,  who  look  after  the 
children  while  she  is  at  the  factory 
and  to  whom  she  pays  12/6  B.  A: 
L. 

This  woman  had  lired  for  short  poriod.'s 
in  Leicester,  where  she  was  born. 
Husband  went  to  T.,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  in  good  work  in  a  mine.  He 
sent  his  wife  back  to  Leicester  to  live 
on  her  friends  or  go  on  the  parish. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  he  sent  her 
3s.  and  then  this  ceased.  She  apphed 
as  destitute  for  out-relief. 

Relieving  officer  obtained  charitable 
assistance  from  a  private  source  and 
she  "went  to  her  husband  at  T.,  he 
being  still  in  full  work. 

Husband  came  out  of  prison  and  no 
further  application  had  been  made. 
Husband's  parents  had  helped.  Wife 
when  visited  stated  that  she  only 
applied  for  relief  during  her  hus- 
band's "misfortune."  She  quite  ex- 
pected to  "keep  going"  now  that  ht 
was  out. 

Work  became  so  slack — less  than  half- 
time  for  quick  worker — that  she  tried 
to  obtain  other  employment.  At 
last  through  the  relieving  officer  she 
was  taken  on  as  manageress  of  a 
laundry  at  W.,  where  she  has  £1  a 
week  winter  and  summer  and  a  house. 

Rent  5/-.  In  October  and  November 
Mrs.  B.'s  wages  rose  to  11/11,  11  10, 
1 2/-  1 2/-,  1 1/ 1 1 .  An  elder  girl  now 
earns  5/-.  Has  gone  off  relief  be- 
cause earnings  have  increased. 

Came  and  thanked  guardians  for  what 
they  had  done  and  said  she  was  go- 
ing to  friends  in  America. 
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No. 

Occupation. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Earns. 

Out-relief. 

Remarks. 

7 

C.  H.       -  - 

(Bricklayer) 
Chronic  rheuma- 
tism. 

D.  H. 

3  children  - 

M. 

33 

35 
8 
6 
3 

10/-  for 
several 
years. 

Eent  5/-.  Note  by  relieving  officer  on 
September  llth,  1906:  "This  man 
assured  guardians  that  he  had  not 
earned  6d.  while  on  out-relief.  On 
July  20th  he  earned  16/11,  on  August 
4th,  £1/18/3.  On  August  llth  4/- 
as  bricklayer  on  some  new  buildings, 
and  each  week  his  wife  came  and  re- 
ceived relief.  House  offered  to  man 
— refused." 

Man  has  been  seen  about  the  town 
looking  fairly  comfortable.  Woman 
was  marketing  with  a  well-filled  bas- 
ket. When  called  upon  she  declined 
to  say  how  she  managed. 

8 

D.  M. 

(Charing) 
3  children  - 

W. 

39 

14 
13 
11 

28 
29 

3 
4 

About  5/- 

Was  receiv- 
ing 8/-. 

Out-relief  has  been  reduced  to  7/-  as  boy 
is  now  earning  5/-. 

9 

D.  D.  (ill)  - 
M.  D. 

(Shoe  fitter) 
2  children  - 

M. 

87- 

5/8 

These  people  were  granted  twelve 
weeks'  out-relief  on  account  of  man's 
illness  and  slackness  in  woman's  work. 

Her  work  increased  at  the  factory 
and  the  man  called  at  offices  of  guar- 
dians before  the  expiration  of  out- 
relief  time  and  said  they  should  not 
need  it  any  more. 

IG 

D.  H. 

(Charing) 

W. 

56 

2/- 
Son  pays  6d. 

»  V- 

3/6 
stopped. 

Reported  as  giving  false  address  at  her 
daughter's  who  always  said  she  was 
out  when  relieving  ofiicer  called. 

Found  that  she  was  living  with  a 
man  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Is 
said  to  be  still  with  the  same  man. 

11 

E.  E.  (Tailoress) 
Fanny  „  - 
Fred  - 
Lilian  - 
William 

W. 

43 
14 
13 
11 

8 

5/- 
3/6 

Out-relief  was  11/8,  reduced  when  work 
improved.  Mother  is  now  making 
10/-  girl  5/-. 

12 

C.   E.  (Engine 
driver),  ill  and 
out  of  work. 
Mary 

6  children  de- 
pendent. 
1  in  service  - 
1  son  at  fish- 
monger's. 
1  daughter  at 
hosiery. 

M. 

45 

38 

15 
19 

17 

16/-, 
pays  10/- 

15/-, 
pays  8/-. 

reduced  to 
4/6. 

Out-relief  was  7/-,  but  was  reduced  to 
4/6  when  girl  began  to  earn. 

IS 

E.  F.  (Hosiery 
mender). 
2  children  - 

W. 

37 

5 
7 

First  8/5, 
then  14/6. 

First  5/8, 
then  3/8. 

Rent  4/6 

U 

C.  F.  (Winder, 
latterly  at 
charing). 

— 

60 

2/- 

3/6 

Rent  2/6.  Reported  for  drunkenness  ; 
was  so  hopelessly  drunk  that  her  sis- 
ter turned  her  out.  Relief  stopped, 
has  not  applied  for  House  and  has 
not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since. 

15 

A.  G.  - 

75 

Reported  as  drunk  and  dirty.  Was 
having  out-reHef,  3/6,  which  was 
stopped  and  House  offered  ;  not  ac- 
cepted. No  trace  of  her  at  former 
lodgings. 
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Leicester — continued. 


No. 

Occupation. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Earns. 

Out-relief. 

Remarks. 

16 

T.  M.  (Hawker) 

72 

3/6  out-rclief  granted  for  nine  weeks. 
Gave  it  up  in  six  weeks  because  ho 
had  obtained  work. 

17 

E.  M.  (Laundry). 
4  children  de- 
pendent. 
1  child 

W. 

43 
16 

7/- 
19/- 

6/-, 
reduced  to 
5/-. 

Earnings  have  imjjrovod.  She  is  can- 
vassing for  a  new  d;iiry  and  hopes 
soon  to  go  off  relief. 

IS 

L.  0.,  Charing, 
then  had  regu- 
lar work 

— 

51 

4/- 
then 
6/- 

5/6,  then, 
as  earnings 
increased, 
4/6. 

Rent  5/-. 

J.  €/ 

P.  Q.  (Shoe  ma- 
chinist in  fac- 
tory). 
3  children  - 

1  girl  earns  - 

34 

10 
11 

8 

12/- 
5/- 

5/8 

• 

Mother  has  been  on  out-reliof  for  fifteen 
months,  her  earnings  fluctuating. 
During  September  and  October  earn- 
ings increased  ;  they  were  then  15/6, 
15/11,  16/9,  16/8,  19/11,  and  she 
expects  to  keep  on  regularly  without 
relief.  Her  husband  has  deserted 
her. 

20 

W.  D.  (Painter), 
ill,  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Teresa  (Fancy 
hosiery). 
Maud  - 

M. 

44 

46 
5 

Rent  6/-.  Wife  says  she  can  keep 
family  going  during  the  summer 
months,  when  work  is  plentiful,  but 
cannot  manage  in  winter  when  things 
are  slack.  She  told  us  M'hen  visited 
that  at  present  she  was  earning  4/-  ; 
in  good  times  she  can  earn  16/-. 
She  had  out-relief,  9/8,  for  three 
weeks  in  April.  Nothing  more  till 
she  applied  on  November  10th. 
Application  will  be  considered  to- 
morrow (November  13th).  Relieving 
officer  expects  "she  will  come  on  for 
the  winter." 

21 

M.  D. 

2  children, 
girl  earns 

W. 

36 

13/- 

5/- 

4/8 

Rent  5/-.  Mrs.  C.  does  tobacco  strip- 
ping at  home,  i.e.,  takes  out  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  before  it  is  rolled 
for  cigars.  3d.  or  2|d.  per  lb.  for 
stripping,  according  to  quality  of 
tobacco.  There  is  generally  a  fair 
amount  to  do— last  three  weeks 
(November)  she  earned  12/3,  13/-, 
14/-.  If  things  are  slack  the  women 
in  the  factory  are  sometimes  only 
allowed  to  make  600  and  then  they 
are  sent  off. 

•22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Applicant  asked  for  relief  while  we 
were  in  the  office.  He  was  a  carpen- 
ter, married  in  Leicester  about  six 
years  ago  and  then  went  to  Putney, 
where  he  had  a  job.  After  that 
tramped  to  Coventry  and  worked  at 
the  New  Empire  Theatre.  Directly 
the  contract  was  over  he  tramped  to 
Leicester,  and  after  searching  for 
work  applied  for  relief.  Told  to 
come  again  on  Saturday.  He  did 
not  know  or  would  not  say  where 
his  wife  was. 

420.  3  Q 
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No. 

Occupation. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Earns. 

Out-relief. 

Remarks. 

2S 

W.  P.  (Shoe  fin- 
isher). Con- 
sumptive. 
Margaret  - 

(Stitcher). 
Child  - 

M. 

36 

33 
8 

1/6 

10/10 
then  8/10. 

Rent  4/6.    Relieving  officer  found  that 
all  three  were  sleeping  in  one  bed 
when  application  made.    Extra  re- 
lief was  granted  and  relieving  officer 
and  a  guardian  bought  at  a  pawn- 
broker's shop — 

s.  d. 

Two  sheets       -       -       -    2  6 
Counterpane     -       -       -    2  3 
Blankets  -       -       -       -    2  11 
Bolsters  and  pillow  -       -    3  9 
Wife  to  redeem  her  clothes    1  6 

12  11 

10/10  out-relief  was  allowed  till  this 
was  paid  off  at  2/- per  week,  then 
out-relief  dropped  to  8/10.  Woman 
has  now  got  a  little  charing,  and  she 
hopes  her  husband  will  go  into  the 
infirmary. 

H 

A.  A.  (Husband 
consumptive,  2 
children  depen- 
dent). 

M. 

42 

11/- 
• 

8/- 

Rent,  4/-.    Mrs.  A.  makes  cigars  at 
1/11  per  100.    She  can  make  about 
150  per  day  when  work  is  full,  but 
sometimes  there  is  not  much  to  do. 
When  work  is  slack  they  are  some- 
times restricted  to  making  500  or 
600  in  the  week,  but  Mrs.  A.  is 
always  given  a  preference  for  extra 
work  if  there  is  any  going,  because 
the  firm  are  sorry  for  her  ill  husband. 

Mrs.  A.'s  sister-in-law,  a  widow,  with 
2  children,  works  at  the  same  work 
for  the  same  firm.    She  is  a  quick 
worker,  and  when  there  is  plenty 
of  work  can  earn  12/-  to  14/-  per 
week,  but  sometimes  there  is  slack- 
ness.   She  has  never  had  out-relief ; 
her  father-in-law  helps  a  little  with 
food  for  the  children,  and  pays  part 
of  rent. 

25 

A.  B.  (2  children 
dependent). 

W. 

28 

5/- to  12/- 

4/10 

Rent,  4/-.    Mrs.   B.  has  a  stocking 
machine  of  her  own.    She  fetches 
the  yarn  from  the  factory,  and 
makes  boys'  rough  knitted  stockings, 
1/0^  per  dozen  pairs,  or  men's  half 
hose  at  lO^d.  per  dozen.    She  can 
earn  2|d.  more  per  dozen  for  toeing. 
She  cannot  work  all  day,  as  she  has 
the  children  to  look  after.    On  full 
time  she  has  earned  11/-  or  12/-. 
To-day  (Wednesday),  when  she  went 
to  the  factory  for  yarn,  they  told  her 
they  could  not  give  any  more  out 
till  Saturday  as  they  were  stock- 
taking.   Earned  (according  to  her 
book)  7/6  last  week,  8/-  the  week 
before,  and  this  week  5/-. 

26 

A.  C.  (Husband 
consumptive. 
No  children). 

M. 

— 

— 

5/- 

Mrs.  C.   makes   children's   shoes  at 
home,  machining  and  fitting  at  1/6 
or  1/3  per  dozen  pairs.    She  has  to 
look  after  her  husband  a  good  deal ; 
he  is  evidently  very  ill.    If  she  could 
give  all  her  time  she  could  make 
14/-,  1 6/-  or  1 8/-,  but  the  work  tends 
to  get  less  and  less  as  machines  are 
invented  which  do  the  work  more 
quickly  in  the  factory.    She  thinks 
only  the  commoner  kind  of  work  is 
given  out. 
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Leicester — continued. 


No. 

Occupation. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Earns. 

Out-relief. 

Remarks. 

27 

A.  D.  (3  children 
dependent). 

W. 

3,3 

6/- to  14/- 

6/8 

Rent,  2/G.  Mrs.  D.  works  at  "  linking  " 
— joining  up  stockings  after  they  are 
made.  She  has  a  machine  lent  hy 
her  employer,  who  pays  l|d.  per 
dozen  pairs.  Some  people  pay  2d., 
but  then  the  machine  must  be  hired. 
Fine  work  is  sometimes  paid  2^d.  or 
3d.  Mrs.  D.  manages  to  sit  pretty 
close  at  her  work,  although  she  has 
throe  children.  She  makes  13/-  or 
14/-,  never  less  than  6/-.  The  children 
looked  dirty  and  neglected,  but 
healthy,  and  the  room  appeared  <[uite 
full  of  Mrs.  D.'s  finished  work.  Mrs. 
D.  told  the  guardians  she  earned  8/-, 
but  she  informed  us  "  in  confidence  " 
that  she  earned  an  average  of  12/-. 
iShe  seemed  to  be  neglecting  her  house 
for  the  work.  Her  employer  is  a 
guardian. 

A.  E. 

2  children  - 

W. 

26 
3  and  1 

14/- 

8/8 

No  rent.  Mrs.  E.  is  a  hosiery  winder. 
She  lives  with  her  husband's  mother, 
who  looks  after  the  children  while 
Mrs.  E.  goes  to  the  factory.  She  is 
a  quick  worker.  The  house  looked 
clean  and  tidy  when  we  called,  and 
the  mother-in-law  was  evidently  a 
good  manager. 

(9)  PONTEFEACT. 

Field  W jrkers. 
(These  are  all  the  field  workers  on  the  four  relie 

ving  officer's  books.) 

No. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

1 

A.  B.  (2  children) 

W. 

31 

3/- 

1/3 

Field  hand,  odd  days,  She  is  a  good 
worker  and  thinks  she  may  average 
5/-  all  the  year  round. 

2 

B.  C.  - 

C.  C.  - 

M. 
M. 

70 

65 

3/6 

1/9 

Caroline  works  in  gentleman's  gardens 
and  earns  9/-.  The  old  man  has 
rheumatism. 

3 

D.  E.  (2  children) 

W. 

13 

3/- 

2/- 

Works  in  fields  irregularly.  Always 
gets  1/6,  and  when  workers  are  scarce 
1/9.  The  farmers  for  whom  she 
works  are  very  kind  and  sometimes 
let  her  have  milk  for  the  children. 
She  did  field  work  when  a  girl,  and 
rememberis  when  only  1/-  was  given. 

4 

E.  F.  - 

65 

1/9 

Works  in  fields  irregularly.  Applied 
for  out-relief,  but  was  refused  because 
of  drunkenness.  Relieving  officer  sees 
her  about  ;  her  son  helps  her.  She 
refused  ofter  of  House.  Admitted 
that  a  neighbour  had  suggested  her 
applying. 

5 

F.  G.  - 

G.  . 

W. 

43 
21 

3/- 

2/- 

Rheumatic. 

Works  in  fields  at  potato-picking.  She 
looked  a  bright,  strong  girl,  and  said 
she  never  got  less  than  1/6,  some- 
times 2/-  ;  at  pea-picking  she  could 
make  3/-,  but  not  continuously.  She 
thought  nothing  of  walking  two 
miles  each  way  to  and  from  her 
work. 

423. 
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No. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

6 

G.  H. 

W. 
• 

54 

3/- 

1/6 

Lives  alone  in  a  small  house  iu  one  of  the 
courts  off-  .  She  is  a  steady,  respect- 
able woman  and  works  in  the  fields 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  She 
had  out-relief,  3/-,  for  a  few  weeks 
when  she  was  ill,  but  she  finds  the 
can  manage  now.    She  does  charing 
when  she  can  get  it  and  some  rough 
sewing  for  neighbours,  but  her  hands 
are  spoiled  for  fine  work. 

7 

H.  I.        -  - 

W. 

36 

3/- 

— 

Used  to  work  in  the  fields  and  earned 
1/6,  but  she  had  to  give  it  up  because 
of  failing  eyesight.    After  that  she 
tried  a  liquorice  factory,  but  her  eye- 
sight became  so  bad  she  could  do 
nothing. 

8 

I.  J.  - 

W. 

60 

2/D 

No  rent 

Does  odd  days  at  field  work.   Never  has 
known  less  than  1/6  per  day  to  be 

VJOiLXXt       XJL  VOO    WlUUct  ilidl  1  lOU,  \X<Xi\AiLl±  LCI  * 

9 

J.  K.        .  - 

AV. 

3/6 

Works  at  potato  picking,  but  cannot  go 
out  in  damp  weather  on  account  of 
rheumatism.  Husband  and  daughter 
in  asylum.    Always  has  1/6  for  field 
work  ;  for  potato  sorting  1/9. 

Cases,  other  than  Field  IForh 

'rs,  of  IV omen  Earn  ers  or  their  Relatives,  who  are  in  receipt  of  Out-relief. 

10 

K.  L.       -  - 

1  son  - 

AV. 

52 
16 

3/- 

Works  at  pottery  and  earnp  9/-. 
Feyston  colliery,  8/-. 
Out-relief  was  only  given  for  two  weeks 
during  illness. 

11 

12 

L.  M. 

1  daughter  - 

M.  N. 

N.    -      -  - 

1  daughter  - 

i\r. 
i\. 

66 
20 

65 

55 
16 

4/- 
3/- 

2/- 
2/- 

Pottery,  7/-.  The  daughter  is  a  mould 
runner   for  a  man  who  pays  her 
himself. 

Does  a  little  odd  charing. 
At  pottery,   7/-,   as   mould  runner. 
Working  for  man  who  pays  her. 

13  ' 

N.  0. 

1  daughter  - 
3  children  - 

w. 

42 

13 

S 
5 

4/- 

Pottery,  7/-.    Woman  had  illegitimate 
child.     Relief  stopped  and  House 
offered.  N.S.P.C.C.  reported  children 
ill-treated  and  said  they  should  be 
taken   by  guardians.     Case  being 
considered. 

U 

O.P.  - 

0.     -      -  - 
P.     -      -  - 

55 
53 
18 

3/- 

2/3 

Sickness  and  injury.    Bottle  packer. 
Pottery,  4/10  last  week.    Slack  time. 

15 

P.Q.  -      -  - 
A.  - 

C.    -      -  - 
E.     -      -  - 
G.    -      -  - 
1.     -  - 

39 
6 
4 
18 
17 
14 

4/-  k;nd 

2/6 

Bottle  factory,  10/- 
Pottery,  12/- 
„  7/- 

Out-relief  was  discontinued  as  soon  as 
boy,  E.,  who  had  been  ill,  returned  to 
work.    Woman  a  very  rough  char- 
acter, and  house  dirty.    Suspicion  of 
drink,  so  relief  given  in  kind. 
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No. 

A'TarnpH 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Rent. 

Eemarks. 

16 

Q.  E.       -  - 
B     -      -  - 

e'.  S.  - 

D.    -      -  - 

M. 

A  r 
M. 

55 
5a 
11 
18 

5/- 

2/3 

Man  M'as  a  quarry  labourer  incapacitated 

1             I.                  j_*                   "XT  I'll 

by  rheumatism.    Very  unlikely  that 
he  can  over  work  again. 
Pottery,  6/6. 

17 

S.  T.        -  - 

Daughter  - 

55 

3/6 

3/- 

This  woman's  husband  and  .son  are  in 
asylum.    She  is  very  respectable  and 
would  do  charing  if  she  could  get  it. 
Bottle  factory,  7/6. 

18 

T.  U. 

F.     -       -  - 
H.    -      -  - 
J.     -      -  - 

W. 

31 

10  . 
7  ' 
5 

V- 

2/6 

Bottle  washing,  7/6. 

This  woman's  husband  is  in  asylum. 
She  leaves  children  with  a  neighbour 
while  she  goes  to  the  factory. 

19 

U.  V. 

J.  V.        -  - 
E.  - 

W. 

45 
14 

5 

3/- 

2/2 

5/- 
6/- 

This  woman  and  her  son  work  at  the 
bottle  factory.    She  only  earns  5/-, 
as  she  cannot  keep  full  time.  Out- 
relief  was  stopped  when  boy  began 
to  earn. 

20 

V.  AV. 

K.    -      -  - 
M.  - 

w. 

69 

3/- 

3/10 

Pottery,  6/6. 
„  6/6. 

Both  girls  go  to  pottery  all  day  ;  mother 
cannot  work  because  of  rheumatism. 

21 

W.  Y. 

L.     -      -  - 
N.    -      -  - 
P.     -       -  - 
E.    -       -  - 

M." 
M. 

62 
55 
19 
21 
14 

Bottle  factory,  12/7. 
Pottery,  7/9. 
„  6/2. 

These  people  applied  because  the  father 
could  do  no  work  because  of  rheu- 
matism.   They  were  offered  House, 
as  it  was  thought  children  were  earn- 
ing enough.    Refused  and  no  more 
heard  of  them. 

22 

Y.  Z.        -  - 

2  children  - 

W. 

29 

2/6 

3/3 

Eelief  was  discontinued  when  woman 
began  to  earn  at  bottle  works,  9/'6. 
One  child  dead,  the  other  deaf  and 
dumb ;  the  husband,  a  glass  blower, 
died  of  consumption. 

23 

B.  A. 

Daughter  G. 

60 
30 

3/6 

Has  chronic  rheumatism. 
Li<i[Uorice  works. 

G.  does  not  seem  to  be  very  intelligent, 
but  says  in  a  good  week  she  has  earned 
12/-.    She  stamps  the  cakes,  but 
sometimes  has  to  wait,  as  the  liquorice 
is  not  ready.    She  thinks  her  average 
is  not  more  than  7/-.    She  comes 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  get 
her  mother's  dinner. 

2Jf 

D.  C.        -  - 
A.     -       -  - 

W. 

57 

4/- 

Failing  sight  and  an  abscess  in  her  leg. 

A.  works  at  liquorice  and  earns  6  6 
fairly  regularly.  She  is  not  very 
strong,  and  says  she  had  thought  of 
going  to  service,  but  does  not  see  hoM- 
she  could  leave  her  mother.  The  house, 
in  a  little  court,  was  clean  and  tidy. 

25 

F.  E.        -  - 
K.    -      -  - 

50 
18 

5/- 

Works  at  liquorice,  7/9. 

Out-relief  was  reduced  from  5/-  to  4/- 

when  the  girl's  earnings  increased. 

A  married  son  helps  his  mother  as 

well. 
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PONTEFEACT — continued. 


H.  G. 
W.  - 


children 


J.  I. 

S. 


L.  K. 

Boy  B.  - 
Girl  M.  - 
3  dependent 
children. 


N.  M. 
S.  - 


P.  0.       -  - 

D.    -      -  - 

S.     -      -  - 

K.    -      -  - 

F.     -  - 

and  6  dependent 
children. 


R.  Q. 

1  daughter. 


T.  S. 

B. 

K. 

N. 

E. 


Married 

or 
Widow. 


W. 


W. 


W. 


M. 
M. 


W. 


M. 
M. 


Age. 


54 
15 


50 
19 


47 
15 
18 


60 
17 


41 
42 
15 
14 
19 


56 


55 
55 
13 
16 
18 


Out-relief.  Rent. 


6/- 


3/- 


3/- 


3/- 


5/- 


5/- 


9/- 


1/9 


3/6 


6/- 


5/- 


Remarks. 


Liquorice  works,  3/8. 

W.  looked  a  fairly  strong  girl,  but  not 
very  intelligent.  She  has  left  liquor- 
ice and  goes  out  charing  Ijy  the  day, 
8d.  and  some  food.  The  mother 
seemed  a  poor  feckless  creature,  and 
said  it  was  better  for  W.  to  "go 
private  "  than  to  the  factory. 


Liquorice  works. 

S.  let  us  see  her  wage  book  ;  for  six 
weeks  she  earned  3/9,  7/3,  7/3,  7/-, 
7/3,  3/6.  She  did  not  think  she 
averaged  more  than  6/-  all  the  year 
round.  Would  go  to  service,  but  did 
not  like  to  leave  her  mother. 

at  bottle  works. 

8/6j 

These  earnings  are  when  full  time  is 
worked.  The  firm  are  introducing 
girls  to  do  the  packing  in  place  of 
men  who  had  £1  or  £1  2s. 

Miner. 

Bottle  washer,  4/6. 
Sons  contribute. 

N.  M.  has  heart  disease  and  cannot 
work.  S.  used  to  earn  6/6  at  the 
work  for  which  she  now  gets  4/6. 
She  thinks  a  good  deal  of  the  girls' 
piece-work  (rates)  is  being  reduced. 
W e  could  not  confirm  this  on  enquiry 
of  the  firm. 


Earns  10/-  \ 

„      5/6  I  at  glass  works, 
„     19/6  j 

The  father  has  heart  disease  and  cannot 
do  any  work.  The  mother  is  a  hard- 
working and  capable  woman,  and  does 
the  best  she  can.  She  seemed  to  fear 
that  Fred  (19)  would  marry  and 
withdraw  his  19/6  from  the  budget. 

Pottery,  5/-. 

Mrs.  Q.  is  blind,  the  daughter  works 
as  moulder.  She  is  not  very  quick, 
but  the  firm  are  sorry  for  her  mother 
whose  husband  worked  for  them. 

Miner. 


Earns  6/-,  liquorice. 
„     5/6,  glass  works. 

The  father  has  heart  disease.  N.  works 
at  V".'s  liquorice  factory,  which  is  a 
very  well-managed  place,  where  the 
girls  are  looked  after.  Both  girls 
work  piece,  and  can  sometimes  earn 
rather  more  ;  they  remain  at  these 
factories  because  the  work  is  regular 
and  there  is  not  so  much  "slack" 
time  as  elsewhere.  The  home  was 
very  poor — the  father  appeared  very 
ill.  He  would  have  liked  the  girls 
to  go  to  service,  but  does  not  see  how 
they  could  keep  going  without  their 
help.  The  girls  do  not  seem  as  if 
they  would  have  liked  service. 
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PONTEFRACT — continued. 


No. 

Married 

or 
Widow. 

Age. 

Out-relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

33 

V.  U. 

C.     -  - 
R.  - 

3  children. 

49 
14 
24 
11 
lU 
7 

Was  5/- 
now  4/- 

5/7 

In  service. 

Glass  works,  6/6. 

Out  relief  reduced  when  R.  began  to 
earn.   A  miner  lodges  with  the  family 
and  pays  12/-  board  and  lodging 
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APPENDIX  Q. 


GENERAL. 


Appendix  Q  (1). 


Ages  of  Persons  on  the  Outdoor  Eelief  Lists,  other  than  (a)  Boarded-out  Children,  (b) 
Persons  in  Receipt  of  Medical  Relief  only  and  (c)  Non-Resident  Paupers,  31st  March,  1906. 


Males. 

Females. 

Poor  Law  Union. 

Total. 

Children 
under  16. 

16  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

16  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Barnsley  -  

1,541 

90 

220 

258 

403 

570 

Darlington  

639 

28 

79 

102 

256 

174 

Dewsbury  

1,430 

69 

215 

222 

533 

391 

Faversham  -  

323 

14 

53 

42 

103 

111 

Ipswich 

892 

62 

112 

131 

250 

337 

Leeds  (including  part  of  Leeds  C.B.)  - 

3,443 

181 

325 

570 

871 

1,496 

„    Bramley  (including  part  of  Leeds  C.B.) 

1,068 

76 

128 

169 

288 

407 

„    Holbeck  (      „          „        „      „  ) 

556 

40 

60 

97 

175 

184 

„    Hunslet  (      „          „        ,,      „  ) 

1,023 

46 

100 

163 

269 

445 

Leicester  ...... 

5,220 

494 

631 

823 

1,185 

2,087 

Liverpool  (including;  part  of  Liverp'l,  C.B.) 

2,252 

26 

185 

333 

862 

846 

„       Toxteth  Park  (including  part  of 
Liverpool  C.B.) 

1,446 

23 

87 

263 

474 

599 

„      West  Derby  (^including  part  of 
Liverpool  C.B.)  - 

4,738 

80 

354 

683 

1,728 

1,893 

Norwich  

2,564 

119 

301 

413 

895 

836 

Ormskirk  

1,180 

45 

141 

201 

351 

442 

Pocklington  

336 

18 

89 

33 

146 

50 

Pontefract  

1,843 

156 

269 

289 

463 

666 

Taunton 

282 

7 

47 

36 

124 

68 

Wigan  

3,589 

188 

431 

637 

1,002 

1,331 

Yeovil 

779 

31 

100 

115 

351 

182 

York  Out-Relief 

1,161 

80 

132 

208 

334 

407 

„       Bishopthorpe       „  ... 

12 

1 

11 

„       Escrick              „  ... 

47 

2 

10 

10 

17 

8 

„       Flaxton              „  ... 

47 

1 

10 

5 

22 

9 
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Appendix  Q  (2). 


Comparative  Statistics  of  Females  occui'ied  and  Females  ix  hkcicipt  of  Out-relief. 


Loss  or 

Female 
Popula- 
Lion  lu 
Years 
and 
Upwards 
1901. 

Proportion  per 
cent,  engaged  in 
Occupations. 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
Domestic 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 

Total 
Outdoor 
Female 
Paupers, 

1906. 

Propor- 

Pj'opor- 

Uiii  )P. 

Gain  by 
Migra- 
tion, 
1891- 
1901. 

Un- 
married. 

Married 

or 

Widowec 

Servants 
to  Total 
Number 
nf 

Separate 
Occupiers 
or 

Families 

Outdoor 
Female 
Paupers 

Females 
over  10 
Years. 

tion  per 
cent.  16 
and 

unf  1  c  t' 
60. 

tioii  per 

cent. 
GO  Years 

Upwards 

York  - 

+  1,999 

31,461 

48'8 

9-9 

18-5 

1-7 

542 

38^3 

Pontefract  - 

-f- 1,218 

24,045 

_ 

- 

3-1 

752 

38^4 

6rG 

(i)  Castleford 

- 

5,959 

33-4 

4-8 

10-6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(ii)  xeatnerstone 
(U.D.) 

3,713 

24-4 

3-3 

7'9 

_ 

(iii)  Pontefract 

(M.B.) 

4,792 

43-7 

8-4 

18-7 

_ 





Norwich 

-1,929 

48,102 

60-0 

18-4 

14-3 

2-7 

1,302 

31-7 

68  •  3 

Ipswich - 

+  2,642 

28,111 

54-4 

13-2 

20-0 

1-3 

381 

34'4 

65-6 

Yeovil  - 

-3,936 

11,759 

- 

— 

3-9 

466 

24-7 

75-3 

(i)  Borough  only 

4,402 

61-4 

20-7 

19-8 

1 

Taunton 

-1,631 

16,858 

— 

— 

•95 

160 

22-5 

77-5 

(i)  Borough  only 

9,598 

63-3 

21-8 

18-5 

Dewsbury 

-  9,397 

71,679 

1-05 

755 

29^4 

70^6 

(i;  Batley  - 

13,039 

65-6 

21-4 

6-3 

1-09 

143 

27-3 

72-7 

(ii)  Birsta!  - 

2,758 

68-5 

14-6 

5-3 

1-20 

33 

39^4 

60^6 

(iii)  Dewsbury 

- 

12,501 

uu  o 

21-0 

9-7 

•80 

100 

30-0 

70-0 

(iv)  MecKinond- 

wike 

4,Udo 

12-8 

6  < 

Jo 

of: 

01  .  r"l 

1  y  o 

(v)  Livorsedge  - 

0,l)DO 

66-6 

8-3 

i>  0 

i  LO 

0-3 

07 -7 
-  t  I 

79 -'^ 

(vi)  Mirfield 

4,852 

61-5 

10-8 

10-4 

r2i 

59 

35^6 

64-4 

(vii)  Morley- 

9,853 

64-6 

15-2 

6-6 

1^25 

123 

27^6 

i 

72-4 

(viii)  Osset  - 

5,497 

62-4 

11-0 

7-5 

•71 

39 

64'1 

(ix)  Kavensthorpe 

2,464 

67-8 

12-0 

6-0 

•93 

23 

39'1 

60 '9 

(x)  bootnill 

(nether) 

2,429 

i 

65-1 

17-7 

i  b 

5^6 

0  1-1 

y4  4 

(xi)  Soothill 

(upper) 

2,501 

65-3 

13-2 

5-3 

•96 

24 

25^0 

75^0 

(xii)  Thoruhill 

- 

4,293 

63-4 

8-2 

5-9 

■79 

34 

38^2 

6V8 

Leeds  City  - 

- 

174,990 

59-9 

13-0 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(i)  Leeds  Union  - 

+  7,174 

106,336 

- 

1-36 

1,441 

39-5 

60-5 

(ii)  Hoi  beck 

+  3,367 

13,177 

2-00 

272 

OO  '  ( 

C4^3 

(iii)  Bramley 

+  2,684 

32,100 

1-42 

457 

! 

37-0 

G3^0 

(iv)  Hunslet 

+  392 

31,961 

M2 

432 

37^7 

62 '3 

Leicester 

+  9,679 

89,191 

69-8 

25-2 

10-2 

2-25 

2,008 

40^9 

59^1 

Darlington  - 

+  35 

22,974 

U55 

358 

28^5 

71^5 

(i)  Borough  only 

18,090 

43-4 

6-8 

16-3 

Faversham  - 

-3,077 

10,129 

1^43 

145 

1 

28^9 

7M 

(i)  Borough  only 

4,544 

42-3 

8-8 

16-7 

1 

! 
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APPENDIX  I. 


So.ME  Family  Budgets. 

The  following  budgets  were  put  together  from  materials  supplied  in  personal  interviews  and  after  much 
questioning.  They  are  too  few  in  number  to  be  regarded  as  representative.  The  families  were  chosen,  not 
because  they  were  typical  of  large  groups,  but  because  they  v/ere  more  likely  than  others  to  give  coherent 
and  reliable  accounts. 

Example  I.  Linton  Union. — A  farm  labourer,  in  regular  work,  wlio  <  :i.n  just  live  above  disti'ess.  He  i.s 
a  steady  man.    In  case  of  illness  he  would  apply  to  the  parish  for  medical  relief. 

Family  : — 

Husband,  36.    Thirty  weeks  at  12s.;   sixteen  weeks  at  l-ls.  ;  harvest,  £8.    Gives  wife  11.;. 
for  household  expenses. 

Wife,  44.    Glove-making  at  odd  times,  say  Is.  3d.  per  week. 
Three  children,  10,  8,  5. 

Grandchild,  1^-.    Parents  pay  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  its  keep. 
Weekly  Expenses  : — - 

Rent,  2s.  3d.  ;  clubs,  6d.  ;  newspapers.  Id.  ;  coal,  Is.  3d.  ;  light,  3d.  ;  groceries,  2s.  6d. ;  bread, 
4s.  ;  meat,  Is.  6d.  ;  milk,  3|cl.  ;  odds  and  ends,  4|d.  =  13s. 


Summary — Per  Annum — Six  Persons. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Man's  earnings    -       .       .  - 

37 

4 

0 

Eent  ..... 

5 

17 

0 

"Wife's  ,, 

3 

5 

0 

Coal  ..... 

3 

0 

0 

Payment  for  Infant 

3 

li^ 

0 

Clothing  ..... 

3 

10 

0 

Food,  52  weeks  at  9s. 

23 

S 

0 

,,     extra  harvest 

2 

1.5 

0 

Man's  personal  expenses 

12 

0 

Club 

1 

G 

0 

44 

7 

0 

42 

13 

0 

Example  II.  Linton  Union. — A  farm  labourer,  in  regular  work,  who  will  be  in  distress  during  the  coming 
winter.    He  is  a  steady  man. 

Family  : — 

Husband,  41.    Thirty  weeks  at  12s.  ;  sixteen  weeks  at  14s.  ;  harvest,  £8.    Gives  whole  amount, 
less  Is.  per  week. 
Wife,  39. 

,  Boy,  13.    He  has  had  two  summers  half-time  exemption  from  school,  earning  3s.  per  week 

■  for  twenty-six  weeks.  ■ 

Boy,  10.    Earned  18s.  at  harvest. 

Five  children,  9,  7,  5,  3,  ^. 

Weekly  Expenses  : — 

;  Rent,  Is.  ;  clubs  (share-out),  4Jd,  ;  coal  (1  cwt.  in  winter,  i  cwt.  in  summer),  Is.  ;  light,  2d.  • 

groceries,  3s.  ;  bread  and  flour,  5s.  6d.  ;  meat,  2s.  ;  milk,  2d.  ;  odds  and  ends,  4d.  =13s.  6kl. 


Summary — Per  Annum — Nine  Persons. 


£. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

Man's  earnings    -       -       -  - 

37 

4 

0 

Kent-       -       -       .       .  - 

2 

12 

0 

First  Boy    .       -       -       -  - 

3 

18 

0 

Coal 

2 

12 

0 

Second  B^  y 

18 

0 

Clothing   .       .       -       .  . 

2 

10 

0 

Food,  52  weeks  at  lis.  2d. 

29 

0 

8 

,,     extra  harvest  - 

2 

0 

0 

Man's  personal  expen-es 

2 

12 

0 

Club-  ..... 

19 

6 

42 

0 

0 

42 

5 

10 
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Example  III.    Linton  Union. — A  horsekeeper  with  an  unusually  large  family  income. 
Famili]  : — 

Husband,  50.    Fifty-two  weeks  at  Us.  ;  harvest,  £4  lOs.    Gives  12s.  i 
Wife,  44. 

Five  sons,  farm  labourers,  at  12s.  per  week,  plus  extras,  each  giving  6s.  per  week.  i 
Daughter,  aged  17,  a  domestic  servant,  temporarily  out  of  a  situation. 
Infant,  aged  2. 

W eekly  Expenses  : — 

Rent,  nil  ;  oil,  .5d.  ;  groceries,  15s.  ;  bread,  16s.  ;  meat,  lis.  ;  milk,  Is.  9d.  ;  clubs,  Is.  2d.  ; 
newspapers,  2d.  ;  odds  and  ends,  2s. 

Clothing,  per  annum,  for  husband  and  wife  and  infant,  £5. 
Coal  per  annum,  £2  7s. 

Note.— The  summary  puts  the  position  in  too  unfavourable  a  light.  The  amount  spent  on  food  is  probably 
over-estimated,  and  includes  provision  for  the  daughter,  who  is  usually  away.  But  the  sons  do  not  give  enough 
ior  board  and  lodging.    They  earn  £.37  4s.  when  working  full  time. 


Summary—  Per  Annum. 


Husbands  earnings 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

40 

18 

0 

Coal  

2 

7 

0 

Five  sons  board  money  at  30s. 

78 

0 

0 

Clothing  for  three  - 

5 

0 

0 

,,          extra  at  harvest  - 

6 

5 

0 

Food,  etc.,  52  weeks  at  46s.  4d. 

120 

9 

4 

Dividend  from  Co-operative  Stores 

7 

16 

0 

,,     extra  at  harvest 

3 

0 

0 

Man's  personal  expenses  - 

5 

4 

0 

iMan's  clubs     .       .       -  . 

3 

0 

8 

132 

19 

0 

139 

1 

0 

Example  IV.    Linton  Union. — A  widow  in  the  parish  with  delicate  children. 
Family  : — 

Widow,  35.    Laundress.    Earns  about  7s.  2d.  per  week  gross. 

Three  children,  12,  7,  2.    Out-relief,  4s.  in  money  and  3s.  4d.  in  kind  (flour). 

Expenses  : —  ' 
Rent,  £3  per  annum  ;  clothing,  £3  15s.  ;  coal,  33.  per  week  ;  light,  l-|-d.  ;  groceries,  2s.  lOd.  ; 
bread,  6d.  ;  meat,  Is.  6d.  ;  milk,  3Jd.  ;  insurance,  4d.  ;  odds  and  ends.  Is.  lid.  (including  Is.  2d. 
for  washing  purposes). 

Note. — Coal  is  bought  by  the  cwt.,  and  is  calculated  at  1  cwt.  per  week  during  summer  and  2|  cwt.  during 
winter.    The  woman  is  a  hard  worker.    She  probably  allows  herself  3d.  a  day  for  beer. 


Summary  Per  Annum— Four  Persons. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

Laundress      ...  - 

18 

12 

8 

Rent 

3  0 

0 

Out  Relief     -      .      .  . 

19 

1 

4 

Coal 

7  16 

0 

Clothing 

3  15 

0 

Beer,  say 

2  12 

0 

Food,  &c. 

20  0 

0 

37 

14 

0 

37  3 

0 

Example  Y.    North  Witchjord  Union. — Farm  labourer,  in  regular  work. 
Family  . — 

Husband,  42.    Earns  133.  per  week  ;  harvest  money,  £7.    Gives  all. 
Wife,  39. 

Daughter,  17.    Field-worker  at  2s.  per  day  for  from  six  to  nine  months. 
Son,  14'.    Farm  labourer.    Barns  7s.  per  week  ;  harvest  money,  £3. 
Four  children  at  school. 

Weekly  Expenses  . — 

Rent,  Is.  8d  ;  coal,  is.  6d.  ;  oil,  4d.  ;  clubs,  nil ;  newspapers,  3d.  ;  groceries,  12s.  ;  bread, 
6s. ;  meat,  5,5  ;  milk,  nil. 

Clothing  per  annum,  about  £10. 
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^  Example  VI.  North  Witchford  Union. — A  jiieceworker  engaged  in  dyking  and  claying  flaring  winter 
and  among  the  roots  in  summer.    He  is  a  strong,  steady  man.    He  loses  time  on  wet  days. 

Family  : — 

Husband,  40.    Earns  ISs.  per  week  ;  harvest  money,  £9.    Gives  all. 
Wife,  31. 

Boy,  13.    Farm  labourer  ;  6s.  per  week  ;  liarvest  money,  £3. 
Four  children  at  school. 

Weekly  Expenses  : — 

Eent,  2s.  9d.  ;  coal,  2s.  8d.  ;  oil,  8d.  ;  sick  clubs,  nil ;  burial  insurance,  3d. ;  newspapers,  2d.  ; 
groceries,  6s.  ;  bread  and  flour,  8?.  ;  meat,  6s.  ;  milk.  Is. 
Clothing  per  annum,  about  £10. 


Example  VII.  North  Witchford  Union. — Widow  of  a  mat-maker  who  died  three  years  ago,  and  whosi^ 
wages  were  16s.  per  week.    Out-relief,  6s.  and  2|  stones  flour ;  say  9s.  4d.  in  all. 

Family  : — - 

Widow,  36. 

Son,  15.    Farm  labourer;  earns  12s.,  plus  £3  10s.  at  harvest. 
Son,  14.    Farm  labourer;  earns  9s.,  plus  £3  lOs.  at  harvest. 
Three  children,  aged  11,  7,  -5. 

Weekly  Expenses  :— 

Coal,  23.  ;  oil,  9cl. ;  club,  4|d.  ;  burial  insurance,  6d. ;  newspaper.  Id.  ;  groceries,  7s. ;  meat, 
7s.  ;  milk.  Is. 

Rent  per  annum,  £5  5s.  ;  clothing,  about  £13. 

This  case  was  to  come  up  for  revision  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians. 


Example  VIII.  North  Witchford  Union. — Widow  of  a  farm  labourer  who  died  in  September,  1907. 
Out-reUef,  6s.  and  3  stones  flour ;  say  10s.  in  all. 

Family  : — 

Widow,  39. 

Son,  15.    Farm  labourer.    Earns  7s.  per  week  and  £3  harvest  money.  • 
Five  children,  aged  11,  10,  7,  3,  1. 

Weekly  Expenses  : — 

Rent,  Is.  6d  ;  coal,  2s.  8d.  ;  oil,  4d.  ;  newspapers.  Id.  ;  groceries,  5s.  6d. ;  meat,  4s. ;  milk,  6d. 

Note. — The  husband  was  a  farm  labourer  earning  14s.  per  Week  and  £8  at  harvest.  He  had  a  house, 
garden,  and  potato  ground  rent  free.  The  funeral  expenses  were  paid  by  the  parish..  The  Salvation  Army 
Band  collected  £10  7s.  towards  giving  the  widow  a  fresh  start,  and  to.vardj  clothing  the  children. 

Example  IX.    Risbridge  Union. — Widow  in  receipt  of  2s.  and  8  loaves  per  week  out-reUef. 
Family  : — 

Widow,  45.    Coat  finisher,  earning  7s.  per  week. 
Son,  21.    Soldier,  away. 
Son,  17.    Sailor,  away. 

Daughter,  19.    Baster  to  machinist.    Earns  8s.  ;  gives  .5s.  6d. 
Four  children,  aged  12,  11,  9,  7. 

Weekly  Expenses  : — 

Rent,  33.  9d.  ;  coal,  Is.  3d.  ;  oil,  6d. ;  sick  clubs,  5d.  ;  burial  insurance,  2d. ;  groceries,  43.  6d. ; 
meat.  Is.  ;  milk,  7d. 

Clothing,  £7  to  £8  per  annum. 


Example  X.    Risbridge  Union. — A  bricklayer's  labourer,  not  constantly  employed- 
Family  : — 

Husband,  38.    A  full  week's  wage  in  summer  is  15s.  3 -|d.,  average  over  the  year  would  be  about 
12s.  6d.    Gives  10s. 

Wife,  40.    Earns  Is.  6d.  sometimes. 
Five  children,  12,  11,  7,  3,  1  week. 

Expenses  : — 

Rent,  £5  per  annum  ;  clothing,  £5  per  annum;  coal.  Is.  4d.  per  week;  food,  etc.,  lOs.  p^r 
week;  sick  clubs,  5d.  per  week;  newspapers,  Id. 

Note. — Has  18  rods  of  garden  containing  several  good  fruit  trees.  These  produce  sufficient  fruit  to  pay 
half  the  rent.  Husband  does  a  few  odd  jobs  when  his  trade  is  slack.  During  spring  and  summer  months 
pays  3d.  per  week  towards  an  outing  fund  (fare  only). 
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Example  XI.  Risbridge  Union. — Horsekeepsr,  who  has  had  medical  reUef  from  parish  three  times,  once 
at  wije's  confinement  and  twice  for  children. 

Family  : — 

Husband,  37  ;  13s.  house,  garden,  and  potato  ground.    Gives  lis.  6d. 
Wife,  35.    Earns  6d.  per  week. 

Seven  children,  aged  12  to  3.  Eldest,  aged  12,  earned  a  Uttle  at  harvest  time,  which  went  for 
clothing. 

WeeMy  Expenses  : — 

Coal,  Is.  8d.  ;  groceries.  Is.  4d.  ;  bread  and  flour,  6s.  7d.  ;  milk,  3d.  ;  meat.  Is.,  with  some- 
times Is.  4d.  extra  for  an  occasional  piece  of  pork  ;  death  insurance,  8d. 

Note. — Father  pays  for  clothing  out  of  harvest  money  ;  and.  for  sick  clubs  (6d.),  newspaper  (Id.),  tobacco 
and  beer  out  of  his  Is.  6d.  pocket  money. 

Example  XII.    Mildenhall  Union.- — Widow  receiving  4s.  and  2\  stones  flour  from  the  parish 
Family  : — 

Widow,  37.    Earns  2s.  per  week  as  laundress. 
Five  children,  aged  13,  12,  10,  7,  5. 

Expenses  : — 

Rent,  £4  per  annum.    Coal,  Is.  6d.  per  week  ;  meat.  Is.  ;  milk,  3.|d.  ;  newspaper,  Id.  ;  clubs, 

nil. 

Note. — This  woman  is  a  most  respectable  and  careful  person.  The  sum  spent  on  groceries  varies  greatly. 
When  clothes  or  boots  are  required,  food  is  cut  down.    What  she  cannot  pay  for  she  goes  without. 

Example  XIII.    Mildenhall  Union. — Farm  labourer. 

Family  : — 

Husband,  50.    Earns  12s.  weekly. 
Wife,  42. 

Daughter,  21.  111. 

Son,  17.  Farm  labourer.  Earns  9s.  ;  gives  7s. 
Son,  14.  Farm  labourer.  Earns  4s.  ;  gives  4s. 
Four  children,  12,  10,  6,  4. 

Expenses  : — 

Rent,  £4  per  annum  ;  coal,  2s.  8d.  per  week  ;  burial  insurance,  6d.  per  week  ;  newspapers.  Id. ; 
bread,  5  stone  flour  at  Is.  8d.,  8s.  4d.  ;  meat,  3s.  6d.  ;  milk,  3d.  Could  not  say  what  other  groceries 
would  average. 

Note. — Like  many  others  in  this  district  this  man  has  been  most  unfortunate  with  his  clubs.  He  was 
a  member  of  two,  and  both  were  broken  up.    He  was  then  unable  to  enter  another. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

North  Wii-chfori)  Union. 


Number  of  Paupers  in  receipt  of  relef  on  the  26th  November,  1907,  and  the  cause  thereof  given  under 

tlie  following  heads  : — 


March 
I  'istrist. 

Chatteris 
District. 

Workhouse. 

Total. 

Accident 

4 

4 

Criminality  - 
Desertion 

1 

— 

4 

5 

Drink  - 

0 

0 

35 

43 

Illegitimacy  - 
Illness  - 

26 

27 

10 
10 

10 
63 

Immorality  - 
Improvidence 
Indolence 

9 
14 

0 
14 

Insanity  ------ 

Old  Age  (with  families  able  to  support) 
„               „           unable  „ 

2 

134 

4 
99 

1 

2 

23 

3 
6 

256 

Orphans 
Widowhood  - 

4 
32 

6 
16 

4 

14 
4S 

2ai 

158 

116 

475 

31 
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APPENDIX  III. 


North  Witchford  Union. 

Statement  of  Income  from  all  sources  except  Parochial  relief  in  the  household  of 
during  the  week  ending  Saturday,  189  . 


Name  of  Member  of  the  Household, 

Age. 

Name  of  Employer  or  source  from  whii'h 
the  income  is  derived. 

Amount. 
£        s.  d. 

i 

1 

1 
I 

1 

! 
1 

I 

i 

{Signed)  Head  of  the  Faviilij. 

N.B.— The  Believing  Officer  is  ordered  not  to  pay  the  weekly  relief  until  h3  has  receive:!  this  form 
duly  filled  up  and  signed. 


Caution. 

It  is  enacted  by  lav/  chat  if  any  person,  for  the  purp:)se  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  rates, 
Avilfully  MAKES  OR  USES  A  FALSE  STATEMENT  to  the  Guardians  or  any  of  their  officers,  he  shall 
le  deemed  "an  idle  and  disorderly  person,"  and  liable  to  one  month's  imprisonment. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


Ages  of  persons  on  the  Outdoor  Lists,  other  than  (a)  Boarded-out  children,  (J)  Persons  in  receipt  of 
Medical  Relief  only,  and  (c)  Non-Resident  Paupers,  Slst  March  1906. 


Males. 

Females. 

Children 
under 

1  R 

Poor  Law  Union. 

Total. 

16 
and 
under 
60 

60 
and 
up- 
wards. 

16 

and 
under 
60 

60 
and 
up- 
wards. 

Caxton  and  Arrington       -       .       .       .  . 

349 

16 

88 

42 

149 

54 

Chesterton  

74.3 

39 

147 

94 

313 

150 

Ely  

390 

11 

73 

52 

167 

87 

Linton  ........ 

464 

23 

106 

51 

228 

56 

Mildenhall  

361 

19 

56 

49 

118 

119 

Newmarket  -  

865 

25 

154 

109 

366 

211 

North  Witchford  

414 

17 

91 

51 

166 

89 

Risbridge  

544 

20 

116 

67 

261 

80 

Thingoe  

850 

31 

135 

82 

260 

142 

429. 
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GLASGOW  PARISH. 
Appendix  A  (1) 

Summary  op  the  Dealings  of  the  Parish  Council  with  Mrs.  McTween'ie. 

Duncan  McTweenie,  35.  Hammernian.  30s.  per  week,  average.  Jane  McTwoenie,  32.  Four  depen- 
dants, 9,  7,  6,  4.    Two  apartments.    Rent,  £9  7s.  per  annum. 

20-1-05. — Husband  applied.  Had  been  ailing  for  fifteen  months.  No  sick  society.  House  clean  and 
tidy.    Wife  seems  a  soft  sort  of  creature.    Recommend  aliment. 

27-  1-05. — Hospital  for  husband,  and  10s.  for  four  weeks  for  wife. 

6-3-05. — Husband  dies.  Buried  by  sister.  £1  14s.  from  Provident  Society.  Wife  applies  for  continua- 
tion of  aliment. 

23-3-05. — 10s.  twelve  weeks,  and  cautioned  for  drink. 

14-7-05.— 10s.,  eight  weeks. 

8-  9-05.— 10s.,  eight  weeks. 

11-10-05. — Put  on  Special  Roll  ;  10s.,  four  weeks,  and  grant  of  clothing  and  boots. 
6-11-05. — At  visit  applicant  had  clothing  of  two  of  the  children  in  pawn. 

16-  11-05.— Poorhouse  and  remit  to  children's  committee.    She  appeals. 

21-  11-05.— Decision  of  Relief  Appeal  Committee  ;  off  roll  and  board  out  children. 
22-2-06. — Mrs.  McTweenie  re-applies  for  out-relief. 

28-  2-06. — Special  Roll,  12s.,  twelve  weeks  and  one  month's  rent. 

9-  4-06. — Visited  and  found  with  two  half-drunken  men  and  a  drunken  woman. 
11-4-06. — A  councillor  gives  £2  towards  paying  arrears  of  rent. 

25-4-06. — The  same  councillor  gives  10s.  towards  taking  children's  clothes  out  of  pawn. 
3-5-06. — Poorhouse  and  board  out  children. 

22-  5-06. — -Relief  Appeal  Committee  confirm. 

12-10-06. — Mrs.  McTweenie  re-applies  for  out-relief.  She  is  now  living  in  a  one-apartment  house  ;  clean. 
Rent  12s.  6d.  per  month.    Family  stated  as  "  nil."    Goes  out  as  a  cleaner. 

17-  10-06.— Special  Roll,  10s.,  four  weeks. 

23-10-06. — Relief  Appeal  Committee  sustains  appeal  by  inspector.    Poor  house  and  board-out  children. 

13-2-07. — Mrs.  McTweenie  re-applies  for  out-relief.  She  has  now  a  two  apartment  house,  rent  14s.  6d. 
per  month,  in  a  bad  locality.    Four  children  with  her. 

22-2-07. — Poorhouse  and  board-out  children. 

8-4-07.— Case  before  Relief  Appeal  Committee.    10s.,  twelve  weeks. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  taken  from  the  parish  records.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  following 
IS  Mrs.  McTweenie's  present  position  (April,  1907).  She  is  still  living  in  the  "  bad  locality  "  with  four 
children.    When  visited,  the  house  was  fairly  clean  and  comfortable.    There  was  a  baby  in  a  cot. 

Income : — 

Cleaning  for  Mr.  K.,  two  or  three  times  weekly.  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  each  time. 
„        „   Mr.  C,  ,,  ,,         ,,       Is.  or  so  and  broken  bread. 

„        „   Mr.  W.,  one  day  a  fortnight,  sometimes  oftener.  Is.  6d.,  dinner  and  breakfast. 
Supplementary  Income : — 

(a)  Parish,  10s.  weekly. 

(b)  A  Mrs.  B.  gave  clothes  and  boots  for  the  children  last  winter  and  gives  tea  now  and  again. 

(c)  Neighbours  have  been  "  very  good." 

{d)  Used  to  have  Is.  6d.  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  but  since  coming  to  this  house  has 
not  re-applied. 

(e)  The  baby  belongs  to  a  girl  who  has  boarded  it  with  Mrs.  McTweenie.  For  minding  it  she 
is  paid  6d.  a  day  or  "  about  2s.  a  week." 

Additional  Information. — She  has  pawned  various  articles  (tickets  seen)  as  follows  :  May,  1906,  petticoat, 
2s.  6d.  ;  May  1906,  four  towels,  2s.  ;  June  1906,  petticoat,  6d.  ;  October  1906,  suit,  3s.  ;  October  1906,  suit, 
4s.  ;  November  1906,  chest  of  drawers  9s.  [2s.  is  to  be  charged  for  storage  when  (if  ever)  she  redeems  it] ; 
February  1907,  sheet,  6i. 

(a)  Mrs.  K.  (one  of  her  employers),  stated  that  she  occasionally  gives  Mrs.  McTweenie  an  extra 
shilling  on  Saturday  nights,  and  sometimes  tea  and  sugar  and  meat  for  Sundays ;  also  once  some 
rent  money  ;  also  something  for  the  baby  in  the  cot.    Never  smelt  drink. 

(b)  Father  X.,  the  priest,  thought  hsr  weak  and  a  bit  wrong  in  the  head  and  was  glad  she  had 
left  his  district. 

(c)  At  the  school  the  boys'  mistress  said  they  thought  the  mother's  mind  was  not  quite  right, 
but  they  "  had  no  complaint  to  make  about  her."    One  boy  plays  truant  when  he  can. 

(d)  Councillor  Z.  who  helped  with  her  arrears  of  rent,  etc.,  said  he  had  never  seen  her  drunk, 
but  thinks  shs  lies.    He  has  given  her  up  now  as  hopeless. 
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Mrs.  McTweenie  is  now  again  on  the  roll  at  10s.  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.  She  told  us  with  an  air  of 
triumph  that  she  had  got  back  to  the  outdoor  roll  but  that  "  the  Board  had  nearly  won  this  time,"  meaning 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  children.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and  was  rather  shifty  in 
manner  and  appearance.    The  suggestion  of  partial  feeble-mindedness  may  accoimt  for  this  and  much  else. 


Appendix  A  (2). 

Applications  for  Relief  from  15th  May,  1905,  till  15th  May,  1906. 


1. 

All  New  Cases. 
Weekly  Average. 

2. 

All  Ulcl  uases. 
Weekly  Average. 

3. 

Widows  without 

Dependents. 
Monthly  iotal. 

4. 

Widows  with 
Dependents. 
Montnly  iotal. 

January  -       -  - 

121 

270 

93 

44 

February       .       .       .  - 

116 

274 

87 

37 

March    -       -       ,       -  - 

128 

270 

104 

67 

April  

94 

244 

60 

47 

May       -       ...  - 

108 

241 

93 

60 

June      .       -       -       -  . 

123 

314 

106 

53 

J"iy  

103 

300 

110 

50 

August  .       -       -       .  - 

104 

266 

57 

35 

September     .       -       -  - 

109 

243 

76 

53 

October  

111 

259 

89 

50 

ISovember      ...  - 

113 

256 

68 

40 

December      .       -       -  - 

107 

242 

92 

46 

Note. — The  numbers  in  columns  3  and  4  are  included  in  columns  1  and  2.  Columns  1  and  2  include  all 
applicants — men  and  women.  

Appendix  A  (3j. 

Occupations  of  1,840  Women  on  the  Outdoor  Rolls  as  entered  on  Case  Papers,  January,  1907. 


Occupation. 


Domestic  -       -       -       -  - 
Housekeepers    -       -       -  - 
Washers  and  Cleaners 
Sewers  and  Knitters  - 
Millworkers  (weavers,  spinners,  etc.) 
Dealers  (hawkers,  etc.) 
Machinists  and  shirt  finishers  - 
Nurses  and  midwives 
liaundresses      -       -       -  - 
Dressmakers     -       -       -  - 
Polishers  -       .       -       -  - 
Outworkers      .       -       -  - 
Waste  pickers  -       -       -  - 
Pottery  workers 
Confectionery  workers 
Paper  bag  makers 
Capmakers       .       .       -  - 
Lead  worker     .       -       -  - 
Oil  and  colour  worker 
Underclothing  maker 
Bhawl  fringer    -       -       -  - 


Number 


1,019 
106 
304 
163 
82 
41 
14 
10 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Occupation. 


Umbrella  coverer 
Bedcover  maker 
Carpet  weaver  - 
Silk  finisher 
Upholsterer- 
Tobacco  worker- 
Pipe  finisher 
Tripe  cleaner 
Fish  kipperer  - 
Waitress  - 
Clerk 

Kitchen  maid  - 
Message  girl 
Portmanteau  stitcher- 
Golf  ball  stripper 
Canvasser  - 
Asylum  attendant 
Not  given  - 


Total 


Number. 


48 


1,840 
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Appendix  A  (4). 


Return  showing  Number  who  were  refused  Relief,  Number  Ordered  Relief  by  Sheriff, 
and  Number  who  were  offered  Poorhouse  only  but  did  not  accept  such  offer. 


Year  ending. 

Refused  Relief. 

Sheriff  ordered  Relief. 

Offered  Relief  only 
house  and  did  not 
such  offer. 

in  Poor- 
accept 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

15th  May,  1904  - 

180 

228 

408 

11 

27 

38 

390 

'665 

1,055 

15th  May,  1905  - 

328 

268 

596 

42 

44 

86 

288 

1,129 

1,417 

15th  May,  1906  - 

499 

448 

947 

69 

46 

115 

1,202 

"658 

]  ,860 

Appendix  A  (5). 


Numbers  (Male  and  Female)  struck  off  the  Roll  and  the  Reasons  thereof. 


Half  year  ending. 

Died. 

Married. 

Addicted 
to  Drink. 

Guilty  of 
Immoral  Conduct. 

To  Hospitals. 

On  the  ground 
of  Income. 

Left  without 
giving  Address. 

Resumed  Work. 

Dirty  Houses  and 
Bad  Locality. 

For  Deception. 

Other  Reasons. 

O 

H 

15th  May,  1904  - 

104 

26 

23 

8 

79 

50 

9 

80 

10 

8 

3 

400 

15th  November,  1904- 

60 

16 

21 

10 

60 

87* 

24 

11 

5 

1 

295 

15th  May,  1905- 

101 

20 

21 

4 

98 

60 

10 

13 

6 

1 

334 

15th  November,  1905- 

75 

18 

28 

6 

72 

68* 

8 

4 

4 

Bt 

291 

15th  May,  1906  - 

102 

24 

22 

2 

80 

53 

15 

15 

4 

12 

1 

330 

15th  November,  1906- 

89 

18 

41 

4 

76 

35* 

11 

4 

3 

42-f 

323 

Average  per  annum 

177 

41 

52 

11 

155 

118 

25 

36 

13 

10 

19 

658 

On  the  ground  of  income  and  working.  f  Husbands  home. 


Appendix  A  (6). 


REFUSALS  OF  RELIEF  AND  REMOVALS  FROM  ROLL. 
Illustrative  Cases  Visited  in  April,  1907. 


(A).  Cases  Refused  at  First  Application  in  View  of  Family  being  Able  to  Support,  or  House 
Offered  as  an  Alternative,  to  Test  Family  Income. 

I. — Mrs.  MacAlJister. 

Parish  Becorc/.— March  18th,  1907. — Applied  for  relief.  Husband's  father  appeared  and  said  he  was  willing 
to  take  one  of  the  children.    "  Relief  refused,  grandfather  willing  to  take  one  child." 

Age.— 28.  Widow. 

House. — Room  and  kitchen,  £2  10s.  per  quarter.    Nicely  kept  house,  and  comfortable  looking. 

Family. — Bessie,  7  ;  Ellen,  3.    (1  dead.)    Both  go  to  board  school,  as  the  children  are  quite  inseparable. 

Hugh,  husband,  died  March  12th,  1907.  Found  dead  in  a  close.  Was  ten  years  mechanic  at  F.  &  Co.  ; 
wage,  32s.    Wife  says  he  was  a  heavy  drinker,  and  rarely  came  home  sober. 

Mrs.  MacAllister  herself  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  her  trade  before  marriage,  cigarette  making,  but  the 
firm  says  that  she  is  over  age  according  to  their  new  regulations  under  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  cannot  be 
taken  back.  She  does  odd  washing  and  has  every  intention  of  keeping  the  children  herself.  She  had  one 
day's  washing  last  week.       ,    .    ,.  : 
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Supplementary  Help  : — 

(a)  Work  society  money  on  husband's  death,  £10 ;  out  of  this  she  had  £2  left.  She  says  he 
was  also  insured  in  "  Prudential "  but  his  father  paid  for  him. 

(b)  A  man  in  the  Po  ;t  Office  "  has  been  good  to  her,"  and  his  wife  has  given  her  washing. 
Special  Expenses. — Owing  rates  for  gas  and  water. 

Additional  Information  : — 

(a)  Her  account  of  her  life  with  her  husband  was  a  weary  tale  of  six  years'  terror.  Her  dealings 
with  his  relations  have  not  been  very  agreeable,  and  they  looked  down  on  her.  Even  so  she  might 
have  agreed  to  part  with  Bessie  if  they  had  gone  about  it  differently.  She  heard  that  it  was  not 
the  grandfather  who  wanted  the  child  at  all,  but  her  husband's  brother,  who  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  and  whose  wife  apparently  does  not  want  the  child.  She  wasn't  going  to  let  Bessie  go  to  that 
sort  of  home.    "  They  wrote  about  her  as  though  she  were  just  a  bit  of  furniture." 

(6)  Through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  to  whom  we  referred  her,  we  hear  :— 

(1)  That  the  husband  and  wife  were  constantly  quarrelling,  and  sometimes  living  apart. 

(2)  The  grandfather,  old  MacAllister,  will  not  renew  his  offer  to  take  the  child.    He  gives 
the  wife  a  bad  character. 

(3)  At  F.  &  Co.  the  husband  was  considered  a  g^od  workman.  They  knew  he  drank,  but  he 
did  not  neglect  his  work.  Sometimes  the  wife  came  to  the  gate  of  the  works  and  used  very  offensive 
langiiage  to  her  husband  before  all  the  other  men. 

(4)  Tobacco  people  cannot  have  her  back  on  account  of  Tobacco  Trust  Eegulations. 

Summary. — Owing  to  the  man's  recent  death  and  negotiations  with  family  and  parish,  it  is  too  soon  to  get 
a'dispassionate  view  of  the  situation.  Mrs.  MacAllister  was  exceedingly  bitter  and  scornful  over  the  offer  to 
take  Bessie.  She  could  not  say  bad  enough  things  about  her  husband.  The  grandfather  is  evidently  also 
irate. 

II.  — Mrs.  Bertram. 

Parish  Record. — November  12th,  1906.    Applied  for  out-relief.    Refused  ;  family  able  to  support. 

Age. — 66.  Widow.  Blind.  "  I  ken  only  the  light  and  shade."  Had  a  fall  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
the  sight  went  gradually  away. 

House. — Single  room.  Tidy  but  dark,  £2  a  quarter,  but  now  pays  the  rent  anyhow.  Five  shillings  is 
waiting  for  factor  next  time  he  calls,  but  she  owes  lis.  besides. 

Family 

(At  home.)    Agnes,  single,  30.    Carpet  finisher,  7s.  or  8s. 

Hugh,  single,  24.    Carter.    Idle  for  last  four  months,  except  for  an  odd  job  last 

week  for  is.  2d. 

Robert,  39.  Steelworker.  Two  children  .  Earns  £1  10s.  Gives  sometimes  is. ;  his  wife  often 
comes  in,  but  never  brings  food. 

William,  34.    Nailworks.    Piecework.    Gives  regularly  Is.  weekly. 

Jane  Allen,  married,  Cambuslang.  Husband  labourer.  "  Gives  me  back  and  forward  a  bit 
message  about  Is.  6d.  worth  in  the  fortnight."    Say  9d. 

Mary.  Husband  sailed  last  Saturday  for  Sydney,  not  strong.  Joiner  to  trade.  Sold  all  the 
furniture  to  get  him  away.  Had  to  raise  £15.  Foreman  in  his  works.  Paper  Mills  got  up  a  collection 
which  helped.    Three  boys  under  age.    She  is  to  follow  later  with  them. 

(Six  dead). 

Supplementary  Help  : — 

{a)  Mr.  B.  for  Outdoor  Blind  Society  comes  about  every  month.  Sometimes  Mr.  B.  gives  food 
tickets,  and  he  suggested  applying  to  the  parish. 

(b)  A  minister  comes  sometimes,  gave  1  lb.  tea  at  Christmas,  and  two  6d.  tickets  for  food  twice 
after  New  Year. 

(c)  Goes  to  a  mothers'  meeting  on  Mondays. 

Special  Expenses. — Scottish  Legal  Insurance. 

Summary. — Mrs.  B.  is  probably  withholding  some  facts.  It  is  unlikely  that,  with  one  son  out  of  work, 
the  family  is  living  on  the  income  stated. 

III.  — Mrs.  Cuppie. 

Parish  Record. — Applied  for  relief  November  9th,  1906.    Refused.    Family  able  to  support. 
Age. — 47,  widow. 

House. — Room  and  kitchen,  15s.  lOd.  month.    Quite  clean  and  comfortable. 
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Family : — 

'  Husband,  died  March  Ist,  1907.    Had  stroke.    Was  a  chair-maker. 

Nellie,  19.    French  polisher.    Earns  9s.  ;  gives  5s.     Too  small  lot  the  work,  and  h  uoiiig  to 
<?na!ige  to  something  less  heavy. 
Jessie,  17.    Paint  works  :  83. 

Jim,  16.    Chair-maker.    Can  earn  lOs.,  but  very  slack  time  now. 
George,  21.    Saving.    Parish  say  he  earns  21s.  7d.    Gives  15s. 
Gavin,  15.    Grocer  in  Co-op.  Society,  6s. 
Willie,  22.    Soldier  in  India.    Sends  nothing. 
Agnes,  11.    Deaf  and  dumb.    In  institution. 
Possible  income,  total,  £2  14s.  7d.  per  week. 

Special  Expenses. — Taxes  owing,  £1  12;.  9d. 

Summary. — If  they  could  manage  while  the  husband  was  alive,  they  can  certainly  manage  now  he  is  dead 
Insurance,  £iO  8s.  ;  16s.  for  arrears. 

IV. — Mrs.  Kimberleij. 
Parish  Record. — 1879,  February.    Applied  for  out-relief.    Refused.    Fit  to  work. 
1888,  July  to  October  in  poor-house. 

1894,  December.    Husband  applied ;  33.  a  week  till  January,  1895,  then  he  started  work. 
1898,  January.    Husband  again  on  roll  till  April,  1898,  when  he  started  work. 

1900,  January.  Husband  enrolled  till  death  in  February,  1900.  She  applied  four  times.  Offered 
house  each  time. 

1903,  November.    2s.  6d.  a  week  till  November,  1905.    Off;  doubtful. 

1906,  April  to  June  in  poorhouse. 

1907,  March.  Chargeable  to  neighbouring  parish.  i  ,  :^  J  .  .  .  ^  . 
Age. — 61.  Widow.  ■  i  ■■  %  ^  :  .  1.-.^ 
Found  that  Mrs.  K.  had  a  sister,  who  told  us  the  following  story  : — 

Mrs.  Kimberley  drinks  and  begs  whenever  she  can.  Lives  in  "  models."  Begs  lines  for  homes,  and  knows 
all  the  dodges  for  getting  things.  Has  been  to  Dunoon,  Saltcoats  and  Kilmun,  and  once  was  six  weeks  at, 
Lenzie.  Two  sons.  Walter,  in  America,  sends  money  sometimes  through  an  aunt  in  Crosshill,  but  it  all 
goes  in  drink.  He  thinks  she  is  comfortably  off.  John  was  in  the  Army,  and  has  a  pension.  I-;  said  to  be 
married,  but  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Kimberlev  lived  with  this  sister  for  some  time,  but  she  could  not  stand  her  drunken  ways,  and  finally 
put  her  out.  Once  she  did  shirt  work,  finishings,  3s.  or  4s.  a  week.  Last  summer  she  was  in  a  Home,  but 
came  out  last  February,  after  Walter  had  sent  £2.  She  either  lost  it  or  spent  it  all  in  ten  days,  and  arrived 
penniless  and  drunk  at  her  sister's  house.  This  was  when  she  was  turned  out,  and  her  sister  has  not  heard 
of  her  since.  At  the  war  time  she  got  money  from  the  Lord  Provost's  fund,  though  her  son  John  was  in  India 
then,  and  never  was  in  Africa.  Sister  does  not  know  how  she  managed  to  get  it,  but  she  is  an  all  round  "  good 
beggar,"  and  "  some  of  them  churches  "  give  her  things. 

Additional  Injormaiion  : — 

(a)  The  matron  at  the  Shelter  for  Females,  said  Mrs.  K.  had  been  there  from  June,  1906,  to 
Februarj',  1907.  She  just  came  of  her  own  accord,  and  was  allowed  in  without  question.  She 
was  in  once  before  about  ten  years  ago.  £2  came  from  her  son  in  February,  and  she  went  off,  and 
will  not  be  allowed  in  again.  Health  not  good.  A  very  stout  woman,  and  no  energy,  but  was  well 
behaved. 

(This  Home  does  not  make  inquiry  into  people's  circumstances  who  go  there.  "  We  just  accept 
their  word  for  the  time  being,  and  sometimes  find  out  more  afterwards."  Sewing  is  done  by  the 
inmates,  and  if  they  stay  a  year  an  outfit  of  c'.othes  is  given  to  them;  very  few  ever  stay 
beyond  the  year.    "  They  would  do  anything  for  drink.") 

(h)  Mrs.  K.  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Sociey,  November,  1900.  She  was  then  offered 
sewing  in  the  sewing  room.  No  record  as  to  whether  she  went  or  not.  Applied  again  in  June,  1902, 
through  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  lady  who  believed  her  to  be  "  very  respectable."  Was 
referred  to  the  parish. 

V. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

Parish  Record. — AppUed  for  out-relief  November  29th,  1906,  refused  as  family  able  to  support,  December 
6th,  1906.    Appeal  Committee  confirm,  February  8th,  1907. 

Age. — An  old  couple,  both  80. 

House. — Single  room,  10s.  6d.  month.    Beautifully  clean.    ' 
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Family : — 

The  old  man.  Alexander.  Not  worked  ior  one  and  a  half  years,  was  in  foundry,  i4s.  or  15s.  a 
week,  only  a  labourer.  Now  in  Royal  Infirmary  (April,  1907).  Fell  a  week  ago  and  broke  bones, 
not  much  better  yet. 

The  old  woman,  Sarah.    Rheumatism  in  knees. 

John,  widower,  not  working,  dependent  on  his  sons. 

Archie,  married.    In  Glasgow,  never  sees  them,  gives  nothing. 

Sandv,  married.  In  Singer's  Factory.  Stays  upstairs.  Gives  2s.  Wife  comes  in  and  cleans 
and  washes  for  the  old  woman.    Sometimes  brings  food. 

William,  works  in  Renfrew,  night  shift.  Three  children.  Gives  2s.  His  wife  also  helps  with 
cleaning, 

Margaret,  married.    At  Parkhead.    Gives  2s. 

Mrs.  Park.    Away  to  London  last  week.     Husband  a  canvasser.    Gave  no  regular  allowance 
but  helped.    Two  children.    Lived  in  same  close. 
[Ten  children  dead.] 

Supplementary  Help  : — 

(a)  About  three  weeks  ago  lOs.  from  missionary. 

(6)  Exempted  from  Poor  Rates. 

(c)  Undefinable  help  from  the  daughters-in-law. 

Special  Expenses. — Last  month's  rent  owing.    In  Prudential,  6d.  a  week. 

Additional  Information. — The  daughter  upstairs  had  a  most  comfortable  kitchen,  spotlessly  kept ;  she 
said  they  each  gave  as  much  as  they  could  afford  and  helped  in  many  way  besides.    If  the  two  brothers 
helped  who  now  do  not  the  old  parents  would  get  along  comfortably. 

Summary. — Six  shillings  a  week  is  a  bare  allowance  for  two,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  poverty  and  the 
daughter's  kitchen  had  a  particular  look  of  prosperity  about  it  so  the  £.s.d.  gives  only  an  inadequate  notion 
of  situation ;  though  no  doubt  the  old  people  have  not  as  much  as  they  would  like,  the  children  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer. 

The  old  woman  was  very  sore  about  not  having  parish  help,  "  after  paying  taxes  for  sixty  years."  She 
thought  they  might  have  given  her  a  little  towards  the  rent. 

(B.) — Widows  Struck  off  Roll  Because  of  Young  Children  Beginning  to  Earn,  op  Children  Earning 
More,  or  of  Collateral  Relatives  Being  Able  to  Support. 

VI. — Mrs.  Gallon. 

Parish  Record : — 

1898,  April  10th. — Husband  a  carter,  died.    6s.  for  four  weeks.    Insurance  £12. 

1899,  March. — 7s.  a  week  for  six  months,  boots  given. 
,,    August. — 6s.  6d.  for  six  months. 

'  1900,  February.— 63.  a  week  till  April,  1901.  ' 

1901,  November. — Mary  sent  to  poorhouse. 
„     October.— 6s.  till  May,  1902. 

1902,  May. — 5s.  till  October,  1905,  boots  and  clothing  given  from  time  to  time. 

1905,  October. — 4s.  till  March,  1906.    Application  for  clothing  refused. 

1906,  December. — 2s.  6d.  for  one  month  and  clothing  granted  for  Helen  to  go  to  work.  Off 
roll,  January,  1907. 

Age. — 35.  Widow. 

House. — Single  room.  3s.  6d.  We  did  not  see  Mrs.  Galton's  house,  but  we  saw  her  sister's  upstairs,  also 
a  single  room  which  was  most  dirty  and  untidy.    The  sister  gave  us  the  following  details  : — 

Family  : — 

Mary  Ann.    In  Stobhill  or  some  hospital.  Feeble-minded. 

John,  17.    In  the  Militia.    Joined  last  December  and  serving  at  Hamilton  till  June. 
Helen,  14.    At  stationers,  message  girl.    4s.  6d. 

Maggie,  12.    School.    (She  was  in  the  house  when  we  called,  minding  the  sister's  baby.    "  Not 
well  to-day,"  they  said.) 
[Two  dead.] 

Mrs.  Galton.  Cleaner  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Wage,  30s.  per  month  or  7s.  6d.  per  week.  Hours, 
from  6  a.m.  to  6.  p.m.  Every  other  Saturday  she  gets  off  at  2  p.m.,  but  on  the  Sunday  of  that  week  she 
works  from  6.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Three  meals  provided,  also  hospital  dress  and  aprons  supplied.  Her  work 
is  to  scrub  the  staircases  and  lobbies  and  she  has  been  at  it  three  years  three  months. 

SupplemeiUary  Help. — The  sister  upstairs  sees  to  Maggie  going  to  school  and  looks  after  her  through  the 
day.    Nothing  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Special  Expenses. — None. 
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Additional  Information  : — 

(a)  The  sister  says  Mrs.  Galton  is  not  fit  for  work  and  is  getting  worse.    She  has  a  verv  bad  cough 
which  they  think  means  consumption. 

(6)  The  matron,  Royal  Infirmary,  thinks  the  woman  is  delicate,  but  that  she  is  getting  better, 
still  they  often  wonder  how  she  gets  through  her  work.    The  matron  gives  her  clothes. 

(c)  Father  A.  thinks  the  neighbours  help  a  good  deal,  but  said  he  had  not  seen  her  for  two  months 
and  does  not  know  much  about  her. 

Summary. — The  main  points  of  change  since  out-rclief  stopped  in  December,  190G,  are  that  Helen  is  now 
working  and  that  John  is  not  earning,  the  dift'erence  being  as.  6d.  to  the  bad.  There  are  three  to  keep  on 
about  12s.  a  week,  but  seeing  that  Mrs.  Galton  gets  all  lier  meals  out  it  means  that  two  only  have  to  be 
fed  out  of  it ;  but  rightly  3s.  6d.  should  go  towards  rent,  leaving  8s.  61.  for  food  and  clothes. 

Nil.— Mrs.  Dunville. 

Parish  Record.— In  December,  1904,  she  was  granted  4s.  outdoor  relief,  it  was  reduced  in  April,  1905. 
to  2s.  6d.  a  week.    On  July  3rd,  put  off  the  roll. 

Her  story  is  that  while  she  was  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  she  wont  out  working,  and  often  happened 
to  be  out  when  the  inspector  called,  also  she  very  seldom  could  appear  at  the  Board  when  summoned.  They 
then  got  the  idea  that  she  was  better  off  than  they  expected  and  struck  her  off  the  roll. 

Owing  to  C.O.S.  enquiries  some  dealings  are  being  held  now  between  the  Govan  Parish  Council  and  the 
Kilmarnock  Parish  Council  which  used  to  remit  Mrs.  D.'s  allowance.  There  is  also  a  rumour  that  her  husband 
is  not  dead.    In  the  meantime  Mrs.  D.  is  getting  nothing  from  C  O.S.  or  parish. 

April,  1907.    Mrs.  D.  is  now  re-enrolled  at  2s.  6d.  per  week,  which  is  refunded  from  Kilmarnock. 

Charity  Organisation  Society  gave  her  5s.  (grant)  February  5,  1907,  for  once  only. 

Age. — 47.    Widow.    Eent,  3s.  4M.  per  week. 

Family  : — 

Maggie,  20.    Single,  pupil  teacher.    23s.  per  month.    Gives  20s.    Benjamin,  11,  at  school. 
Three  brothers,  a  butcher,  a  publican,  a  shoemaker,  but  refuse  to  help. 

Mrs.  Dunville  does  occasional  washing,  and  last  month  had  two  days,  earning  5s.  6d.  and  food.  She 
occasionally  does  monthly  nursing. 

VIII.  — Mrs.  Clearie. 

Parish  Record. — 1904,  October.    Applied.    Refused.    Family  able  to  support. 

1906,  November.      ,,  „  ,,  »  » 

Mrs.  Clearie,  with  daughter,  Mrs.  Hogan,  Crown  Street,  S.S. 
Age.— 80.  Widow. 
Family  (5  dead)  : — 

Mrs.  Hogan,  the  only  one  (she  has  lost  nine  children).  , 
Girl  Hogan,  14.    Not  strong.    Does  wedding  cards  and  post  cards.    Earns  5s. 
Boy  Hogan,  22.    Clerk.    Gives  14s. 

Esther,  married  last  June.  While  at  home  gave  20s.  weekly,  now  pays  £8  towards  the  rent. 
She  used  to  sing  at  concerts  and  at  churches,  but  has  given  it  up  since  marrying. 

Supplementary  Help. — Hutchesou's  Bequest,  £8  yearly. 

Special  Expenses. — All  of  them  in  the  Prudential,  2s.  4d.  per  fortnight. 

Summary. — Mrs.  Clearie  belongs  to  St.  Bannockburn  Church  and  to  two  missions,  which  no  doubt  help. 
The  mission  ladies  suggested  to  her  to  apply  for  help  from  the  Board ;  otherwise  she  would  not  have  thought 
of  it. 

IX.  — Mrs.  Burton. 

Parish  Record. — 1903.    Three  months"  out-relief,  stopped  as  husband  should  support. 

Age.—SO.    Married.  .  ^  \  ' 

Rent. — 2s.  6d.  per  week.  •  ^  ^ 

Family : —  '  ^• 

James,  10.    School.  •    ■  ^. 

Jane,  8.    School.  -  ^ 

Maggie,  6.  School. 

David,  4. 

Alexander,  1^. 

Debts. — Rent  due,  15s.    Pawn  tickets,  20s. 
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Burton  had  got  into  trouble  20  months  before  this  application.  He  sold  off  the  furniture  of  a  well  fur- 
nished house  and  went  to  America,  Avhere  he  got  into  work  at  £3  10s.  a  week.  His  wife  went  into  a  single 
room  house,  and  he  sent  her  £1  a  week  and  promised  to  have  her  and  the  children  out  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  money  stopped  coming,  and  after  suffering  many  hardships  and  doing  all  she  could  to  find 
work,  the  wife  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  They  gave  a  weekly  allowance  while  they  got 
into  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  nearest  to  Burton,  his  landlady,, 
and  a  local  clergyman.  Reply  came  that  Burton's  story  as  to  his  being  out  of  work  on  account  of  a  strike 
was  true.  He  had  been  saving  money  to  bring  his  family  out,  but  this  had  all  been  used  up  and  he  was  in 
debt  50  dollars  to  his  landlady.  His  employers  gave  him  a  good  character,  but  could  not  re-employ  him 
at  the  time.  Then  he  had  a  serious  illness,  and  could  still  not  get  work  on  his  recovery.  After  nine  months' 
idleness  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  correspondent  got  work  for  him  in  an  iron  foundry  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Burton  sent  word  that  he  had  found  work  as  a 
labourer  and  did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  a  landlady  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  while  ill.  The  labourer's 
wage  did  little  more  than  keep  him.  Sometimes  he  sent  home  one  dollar,  sometimes  two,  but  often  six  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  next  remittance,  and  at  this  time  he  always  warned  his  wife  to  return  the  money  if  it  was 
not  required.  After  fifteen  months,  he  got  back  to  his  own  trade  and  began  to  send  money  regularly,  but 
still  had  a  lot  of  debt  to  pay  off.  Meantime  Mrs.  Burton  had  a  hard  struggle  to  support  the  children.  After 
a  time  she  got  employment  as  washerwoman  at  a  hospital  at  1.5s.  a  week.  This  lasted  three  months.  Then 
she  tried  washing  and  cleaning  by  the  day,  but  could  not  pay  rent.  When  relief  stopped,  a  member  of  the 
parish  council  got  her  into  one  of  the  parish  hospitals  as  a  scrubber,  at  10s.  a  week,  but  the  hours  were  from 
6  till  6  and  the  work  very  hard.  After  six  months  she  had  to  give  it  up  and  got  work  at  lis.  in  a  bleachfield 
where  she  had  been  employed  before  her  marriage.  While  working  in  the  hospital  she  had  been  obliged 
to  part  with  the  two  youngest  children.  They  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  parish  authorities,  and  the  youngest, 
a  very  delicate  child,  died  shortly  after  it  was  admitted.  The  other  children  had  been  attending  day  industrial 
schools  for  some  time.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  always  gave  assistance  when  Mrs.  Burton  was  out 
of  work.  A  few  months  ago  Mrs.  Burton  reported  that  the  same  parish  councillor  had  given  her  and  three 
children  rooms  in  his  own  house,  rent  free,  and  had  got  her  an  office  to  clean  at  15s.  a  week.  Her  husband 
was  sending  money  regularly,  which  was  being  put  aside  to  pay  their  way  to  America.  Mrs.  Burton  was  all 
through  the  struggle  most  hard-working  and  plucky. 

X. — 3Irs.  Bann. 

Parish  Record : — 

189.3,  December.    Husband  ill.    os.  a  week  till  January,  1894. 
(  1896,  May.    Husband  ill  again.    6s.  a  week  till  August,  1896. 

1902,  April  2nd.    (Husband  dead).    83.  a  week  given  and  gradually  reduced  till  August,  1906. 
1906,  August.    2s.  6d.  for  one  month. 

1906,  August  21st.    Off  roll.    Income  sufficient.    Had  been  concealing  "  menage  "  at  Denny. 
Age. — 42.  Widow. 

House. — Eoom  and  kitchen.  £1  18s.  9d.  quarter.  Fairly  clean  but  untidy.  The  baby  was  in  a  cot  m 
the  corner. 

Family  : — 

Margaret,  21.    A  calender  worker,    9s.  or  9s.  6d. 

Baby  born  to  her  February  14th.  She  was  off  work  four  months  before,  and  has  been  back  to 
work  one  week  (April,  1907).  The  baby  is  on  corporation  milk,  owing  to  health  of  mother.  It  was 
born  in  hospital.  They  are  taking  out  proceedings  against  the  father  for  maintenance.  He  denies 
parentage. 

Thomas,  19.  Left  the  Army  April  1st,  1907.  Has  a  pension  of  6d.  a  day.  Gives  mother  nothing. 
Is  in  lodgings  South  Side.  She  is  bringing  him  to  court  on  Tuesday  next,  to  force  him  to  give  her 
some  money  towards  keep. 

Anthony,  18.    Goes  with  a  lorry.    Barns  16s.,  gives  14s. 

Edward,  13.    Roman  Catholic  school. 

Agnes,  8.    Roman  Catholic  school. 

[Two  dead.] 

Husband  dead.    February,  1902.    Was  steelworker.  22s. 

Mrs.  Bann  runs  a  "  Menage  "  at  Denny,  and  makes  never  less  than  5s.  weekly.  The  menage  system  is  as 
follows  :— She  goes  to  Denny  on  Saturdays,  paying  Is.  lOd.  for  return  fare.  There,  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
women  come  to  her,  who  want  some  particular  material  or  garment  and  pay  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  for  ten  or  twenty 
weeks,  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  agreed  upon,  i.e.,  if  X  women  each  wanted  goods  to  the  value  of  K, 

each  would  pay  ^  for  ^  weeks.  The  total  sum  collected  each  week  would  be  K.  Lots  are  drawn  at  the 
beginning  to  show  in  what  order  each  of  the  X  women  is  to  receive  her  garment,  and  Mrs.  Bann  brings  from 
Glasgow  that  garment  that  week,  charging  commission  for  the  transaction,  generally  25^ per  cent,  and  her 
fare.    If  any  woman  wishes  garments  more  than  K  worth,  she  pays  the  difference  herself. 

Sufflementary  Help. — Nothing  that  we  could  hear  of. 

Special  Expenses. — Prudential,  6d.  a  week. 
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Additional  Information  : — 

(a)  Mrs.  Bann  says  she  has  always  had  trouble  in  managing  her  children.  Margaret  has  been 
a  constant  trouble  and  often  used  to  go  off  into  lodtiing-s  if  something  at  home  disjileased  her.  Thomas 
enlisted  at  sixteen.  He  was  keeping  back  some  of  his  wages,  she  thought,  so  she  went  to  the  works 
to  ask;  this  so  annoyed  him  that  he  at  once  enlisted,  and  that  is  why  he  now  refuses  to  give  her  any 
support. 

(b)  Nothing  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.    Her  priest  knew  very  little  about  her. 

Summary. — Mrs.  Bann's  own  words  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  conclusive.  In  answer  to  our  questions 
as  to  how  she  was  getting  on  now,  she  replied  gaily  :  "  Doing  fine,"  but  says  that  having  the  baby  in  the 
house  keeps  her  from  doing  as  much  as  she  might  do. 

Xl.—Mrs.  Cuthbert. 

Parish  Record  : — 

1906,  February  13th.    Referred  to  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  medical  aid  for  wife. 
„     March  2nd.    Hospital  for  husband.    He  died  March  11th,  1906. 
,,     April  10th.    3s.  for  four  weeks. 

„     August  21st.    12s.  for  one  month  and  sanction  previous  aliment. 
,,     September  7th.    Poorliouse  offered,  struck  off  roll,  drink. 

,,     October  23rd.    Poorhouse  and  board-out  children.    Drink  and  sufficient  income. 
Age. — 43  or  50.  Widow. 

House. — Single  apartment.    10s.  rent,  last  paid  4s.  on  April  2nd,  (1907). 
Family  : — 

Maggie,  married,  21.  "  Nae  hoose."  Husband  gone.  Used  to  live  with  Mrs.  Cuthbertbut  has 
gone  six  weeks. 

Mary,  married,  23.  Gives  Is.  a  week.  Janet  goes  up  to  fetch  it  on  a  Saturday  and  stays  for 
her  dinner. 

John,  married,  27.    In  England,  she  says.    Not  heard  of  for  years,  but  parish  think  he  still 
*         comes  about  the  house. 

Janet,  10.  School. 

Joe,  16.    Works  somewhere  in  South  Side  she  thinks,  and  says  he  earns  lOs.  and  gives  7s. 
[5  dead.] 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  herself  works  at  printing  works  as  paper  sorter,  viz.,  picking  out  coloured  paper  from  white 
in  waste  paper,  trimmings  of  books,  etc.    The  rate,  piece  work,  is  Id.  for  4  lbs. 


Wages  paid  weekly  as  follows  : — 

February  2nd,  4s.  2d. 

9th,  3s.  llfd. 

16th,  5s.  5td. 

23rd,  not  in. 


March,  4s.  9d.  I  April,  4s.  8d. 

5s.  '  „     3s.  2d. 

,,      4s.  7d.  I  „     4s.  lOd 

,,      4s.  2d.  Not  in, 

„      3s.  2d.  I 


Total  for  thirteen  weeks;  £2  7s.  lid.  Average  for  thirteen  weeks;  3s.  8d. 
Supplementary  Help. — The  Is.  from  the  daughter  was  the  only  thing  we  could  hear  of. 
Special  Expenses. — Supposed  to  be  in  the  Prudential,  6d.  week,  but  owes  5s. 

Additional  Tn  jormaiion  : — 

(a)  Wlien  we  saw  Mrs.  Cuthbert  she  was  just  recovering  from  a  drinking  bout  which  had  lasted 
three  days.  Very  much  afraid  that  our  catching  her  in  this  condition  would  go  against  her.  She 
looked  utterly  woebegone  and  miserable,  with  hair  all  unkempt. 

(b)  Her  employer  said  that  this  paper  sorting  was  the  lowest  form  of  work  and  the  worst  paid 
they  had.  In  fact  they  didn't  care,  he  said,  whether  the  women  came  into  their  work  or  not,  no  one 
bothered  them  to  come  and  if  enough  sorting  was  not  done,  they  sent  the  paper  off  without  sorting 
it.  It  made  very  little  difference  either  way.  He  didn't  approve  of  women  like  her  having  to  work 
for  a  non-living  wage,  but  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  altered  and  after  all,  if  the  women  were  there 
and  could  do  the  work,  it  was  rather  kind  to  employ  them.  No  young  woman  would  do  that  kind 
of  work. 

Summary. — The  income  appears  to  be  about  : — Joe's  7s.  ;  the  sister's  Is.  ;  Mrs.  C,  earnings.  3s.  8d. 
And  this  for  three  people. 

Judging  from  the  home  the  whole  existence  was  just  a  hand  to  mouth  ^crape  but  obviously  it  might  be 
better  if  Mrs.  C.  did  not  drink. 

Family  known  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  February,  1906,  when  referral  from  parish  for  medical 
aid  for  wife.    Medical  aid  only  grantei. 
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(C.) — Aged  Persons  Struck  off  Roll  because  Families  able  to  Support. 

Xll.—Mrs.  McCaffertij. 

Parish  Record : — 

March,  1903,  to  May,  1905.    Had  out-relief  but  gave  up  ticket  because  son  going  to  support  her. 
He  did  not  do  so. 

Applied  again.    Relief  refused  because  son  able  to  support  her. 
Age. — 68.  Widow. 

Rent. — 3s.  4d.  per  week.    Two  apartments. 

Mrs.  McCaiierty  works  for  a  wholesale  general  warehouse.  She  does  "  finishing "  trousers  (making 
buttonholes,  putting  on  tape  at  back,  etc).  She  is  paid  7^d.  a  dozen  pairs,  or  6d.  without  sewing  on  buttons. 
She  has  the  Avork  fairly  regularly,  but  cannot  now  do  the  finest  silk  work  as  her  sight  is  failing.  She  earns 
about  4s.  per  week.  She  knows  women  at  the  same  work  who  are  quick  and  earn  9-3.  j^er  week.  Son  was 
in  the  army  and  has  a  pension  of  Is.  per  day  as  well  as  IBs.  a  week  which  he  earns.  He  is  single.  When  we 
called  Mrs.  McCafferty  was  finishing  some  trousers.  She  had  a  nice  comfortable  little  flat  of  two  rooms; 
her  son  has  come  to  live  with  her. 


(D.) — Cases  Struck  off  the  Roll  because  of  Bad  Habits  and  Conduct. 

XIII  —Mrs.  NeiU. 

Parish  Record. — 7s.  a  week  on  14-1-03.  Children  get  clothing,  14-1-03  and  22-1-04.  Struck  off  roll 
23-6-04  for  cohabiting  with  male  lodger  and  drinking.  Poorhouse  and  board  out  children  same  date  ;  not 
accepted. 

Subsequent  Histonj. — At  address  given  there  are  three  closes.  Were  told  that  Mrs.  Neill  had  removed 
to  another  house.  On  going  there  w.re  told  that  Mrs.  Neill  had  flitted  last  Saturday  (five  days  ago)  to 
42,  Month  Lane.  This  was  a  blocked-up  entrance  and  we  could  find  no  way  in.  At  44  no  trace  of 
Mrs,  Neill  could  be  found,  nor  at  46.    A  shop  also  did  not  know  of  her. 

XIV.    Mrs.  Rixon. 

Parish  Record  : — 

June  5th,  1901.    Husband  ill,  all  in  poorhouse  till  June  29th. 

December  12th,  1902.    Man  in  hospital,  7s.  a  week  out-relief  till  beginning  of  February. 
January  18th,  1903.    Man  died.    9s.  a  week,  until  June,  1906. 
'  '  June  24th,  1906.    Poorhouse  and  board-out  children  offered.    Ofi  roll  for  drinking,  had  a 

black  eye.    Offer  not  accepted. 

Age.~Z^.  Widow. 

House. — Single  room.    2s.  8d.  weekly.    Rather  untidy  and  dirty  and  a  wretched  dark  little  room  at  the 

be3t. 

Family  : — 

^  Mary,  10.    Kelvin  Street  School, 

^  James,  4.         „         „  „ 

'  [Three  dead.] 

Mrs.  R.  makes  paper  bags,  9d.  a  1,000.  8s.  or  93.  a  week.  She  gets  them  from  two  women  who  sub-let 
the  work  from  factories. 

Henry  Rennie,  30,  lodger.  Labourer  in  ship-yards.  Earns  IBs.,  gives  12s.  She  got  to  know  this  man 
about  a  year  ago.  His  sisters  used  to  lodge  with  her  and  when  the  parish  help  stopped  he  gave  part  of  the 
money  to  get  into  another  house.  She  left  Naylor  Street  owing  two  months'  rent.  He  used  to  lodge  with  his 
a  'int  but  in  November,  1906,  he  fell  out  with  her,  so  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  R. 

JSuppler>ientary  Help  : — The  children  have  had  dinner  four  times  lately  at  the  "  Dinner  Table." 

Special  Expenses. — Scottish  Legal  Insurance. 

Additional  Information. — Her  story  about  the  black  eye  is,  that  she  went  to  ask  a  woman  for  Is.  6d. 
which  the  woman  owed  her  and  when  she  got  there  the  woman  and  her  husband  were  quarrelling  and  during 
the  row  Mrs.  R.  got  mix?d  up  in  it  and  was  hit  by  mistake  by  the  husband.    She  got  the  Is.  6d.  all  the  same. 

Summari/. — This  woman  is  now  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  an  ordinary  marrif^d  woman  eking  out 
a  man's  low  pay  by  her  own  earnings. 
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XV. — Mrs.  Candy. 

Parish  Record : — 

July  7th,  1905.    8s.  per  month. 

February  15th,  1906.    Clothing  and  boots  to  children. 

April  23rd,  1906.    Cautioned  for  having  cloth  s  and  boots  in  p  .wn,  aliment  continued  and  lOs. 
to  redeem  articles. 

•-^  ■  May    8th,  1906.    Found  recipient  drunk  and  two  drunken  men  in  the  house. 

,,     14th,     ,,       Poorhouse  offered  ;  not  present. 

Age. — 40.  Widow. 

All  we  could  hear  at  this  address  was  that  Mrs.  C.  was  still  working  in  the  Hair  Works,  they  thought.  She 
had  gone  to  Gallowgate  but  was  now  back  somewhere  in  Wellington  Lane. 

At  F.  &  Sons  they  could  not  identify  the  woman.  They  had  three  women  called  Candy,  all  young  and 
living  across  the  river. 

XYI.— Mrs.  Oliver. 

Parish  Record : — 

April  3rd,  1902.    Medical  relief  for  husband  (bronchitis)  and  10s.  for  four  weeks. 

May  7th,  1902.    10s.  for  four  weks. 

June  4th,  1902.    lOs.  for  four  weeks. 

June  20th,  1902.    Medical  relief . 

July  2nd,  1902.    10s.  for  four  weeks. 

July  30th,  1902.    10s.  till  end  of  September. 

March  11th,  1903.    10s.  till  end  of  February  ;  and  boots. 

February  26th,  1904.    Husband  back  from  Ireland  and  fit  for  work. 

May  16th,  1904.    Husband  in  prison,  Poorhouse  refused. 

June  17th,  1904.    10s.  for  four  weeks  and  interim  help  given  sanctioned. 

July  29th,  1904.    Husband  in  Stobhill  Hospital,  10s.  for  four  weeks. 

August  20th,  1904.    Husband  left  hospital  against  doctor's  advice. 

December  22nd,  1904.    12s.  till  September  21st,  1906. 

September  21st,  1906.    12s.  for  two  weeks. 

November  30th,  1906.  Poorhouse  and  board  out  children  ;  refused.  Struck  o&  owing  to  drink 
April  20th,  1907.    Relief  Appeal  Committee,  10s.  for  eight  weeks  and  cautioned. 

Age. — 36.  Married. 

House. — Two  rooms.  14s.  per  month.  Time  there,  two  months.  On  April  10th  both  rooms  in  a  filthy 
state,  beds  unmade  in  the  afternoon  and  piles  of  dirty  clothing  lying  about.  The  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen 
was  intolerable. 

Family : — 

Husband  in  Stobhill  with  phthisis,  rc-admitted  January  1st,  1907.  Said  to  be  a  labourer  f  t 
Locomotive  Works,  twenty-five  years.  AVages,  22s.,  but  18s.  latterly,  owing  to  ill  health.  Except  for 
a  sis-weeks'  spell  not  worked  for  four  years.  Out  of  this  he  was  a  year  in  Ireland  and  on  comirjg 
home  thirty  days  in  prison  (drink). 

Wife.    Takes  in  washing.    Two  days  in  one  week  for  3s.    Only  one  day  a  week  sometimes,  Is. 

Margaret.  13.  At  school.  Works  in  a  fish  shop  Saturdays,  earns  Is.  Is  given  fish  to  take 
home  on  Saturday  nights,  and  dripping  for  4d.  per  lb. 

Lizzie.    12.    In  Ireland  with  relatives. 

Peter.  11.  At  school.  Works  as  soap  boy  in  a  barber's  shop,  2s.  6d.  At  Christmas  got  10s.  9d. 
as  Christmas  box. 

Theresa.    9.    At  school. 

Laurence.    2.    A  very  small  weakly  child.  i 
Supplementary  Help  : — 

(a)  Clothes  and  boots  for  three  children,  February  11th,  from  Poor  Children's  Clothing  Societv. 

(&)  A  cousin  of  husband's,  who  works  in  iron  works,  gives  help  when  they  are  specially  hard 
up,  and  usually  Is.  or  6d.  a  week  besides.  He  paid  the  forehanded  rent  and  removal  expenses  into 
present  house,  and  gave  6s.  towards  next  month's  rent. 

(c)  Pawned  boots  and  bed  clothes  when  aliment  ceased. 

(d)  Clothes  from  Roman  Catholic  school  where  children  went  formerlv.  (The  teacher  could  iio^ 
find  their  names  on  list  for  this  winter  but  she  was  almost  sure  they  had  them  before  Christmas.) 

Special  Expenses. — None  now.    Were  in  Scottish  Legal  Insurance,  8d.  per  week,  but  behind  twenty-one 
weeks. 
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Additional  Information  : — 

Mrs.  Oliver  says  husband  has  been  a  heavy  drinker,  and  she  is  glad  he  is  away.  She  suffers 
from  rheumatism  and  was  nine  weeks  in  bed  last  September.  Nothing  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for 
two  years.  No  one  yet  has  called  from  the  church  while  she  has  been  in  this  house.  Neighbours 
have  been  very  good.  In  the  former  house  she  had  lodgers  for  a  while,  a  man  and  wife.  This  was  agaiast 
the  rules,  but  she  did  not  know  it.    An  anonymous  letter  was  written  to  the  board  about  this. 

Factor  of  last  house  says  she  left  owing  £6  2s.  3d.  and  that  in  the  last  two  months  only  11a. 
was  paid  instead  of  £1  14s.  3d. 

School. — Teacher  at  previous  school  says  clothes  were  given  to  this  family  every  year.  Maggie 
has  been  absent  from  school  a  great  deal,  said  to  be  owing  to  her  eyes,  but  they  probably  make 
the  best  of  it  and  keep  her  at  home  while  her  mother  is  out  working.  The  parish  pays  for  their 
books. 

Summary. — The  woman  looked  miserably  ill  and  weak,  whether  through  actual  illness  or  drink,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  her  health  at  present  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  living  in  anything  approaching  comfort.  The  child 
of  two  was  the  most  unhappy  looking  little  mortal  possible.  The  parish  allowance,  10s.  for  eight  weeks,  is 
now  renewed.  Mrs.  Oliver  says  she  will  still  continue  to  take  in  washing,  but  will  not  send  down  to  husband's 
cousin  so  often  for  odd  help.  Mrs.  Oliver  denied  begging  actually  but  in  her  hand  to  mouth  existence  of  late 
we  expect  she  would  not  be  far  off  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  outdoor  relief  in  this  case  will  be  spent  to  advantage. 

XVII. — Mrs.  Jane  Broatch. 

Parish  Record  : — 

Husband  died  December  24th,  1904. 
January  13th,  1905.    15s.  per  week  till  Jime,  1905. 

June,  1905.    17s.  per  week  till  November,  1905.    Eobert  born  in  interim 
November,  1905.    Struck  off  roll.  Drink, 
^gre.— 31. 

House. — Lodging  with  a  woman  of  the  lowest  type,  one  apartment,  dirty  and  untidy.         :  [  'r.  '] 
Family. — Four  children  at  Quarrier's  Home.    One  little  boy  with  her. 

We  tried  to  find  this  woman  first  in  the  South  Side,  but  all  they  could  tell  us  there  was  that  she  lived 
an  utterly  profligate  life  while  there.  She  used  to  hang  about  the  Central  Station  and  bring  men  home,  some- 
times there  were  three  at  a  time  in  the  house  and  some  every  night.  At  Flower  street,  where  we  were  referred 
to,  the  people  were  out  so  we  heard  nothing.  In  a  back  land  we  finally  found  a  woman,  either  partly  drunk 
or  lunatic,  who  showed  us  the  close,  coming  with  us  as  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  street  or  number. 
She  was  extremely  anxious  Mrs.  Broatch  should  not  see  her.  This  close  was  an  appalling  place,  a  back  land 
of  the  worst  description,  and  when  we  reached  the  door  loud  talking  and  shouting  were  going  on.  We  knocked 
at  a  neighbour's  door  and  heard  a  little  from  her,  how  drinking,  etc.,  is  continued  both  day  and  night.  Finally 
we  went  in  to  Mrs.  Broatch's  house.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  not  a  bad  looking  woman — the  tidiest 
thing  in  the  house.  The  child  was  there  too,  the  woman  she  is  lodging  with,  and  a  man.  We  only  asked 
her  a  few  questions  about  the  children  at  Quarrier's  and  left.  We  had  only  just  reached  the  street  when  she 
ran  after  us,  and  asked  who  had  directed  us  there.  We  replied  evasively,  but  we  talked  more.  She  said 
she  was  ashamed  that  we  should  have  found  her  in  that  house,  that  she  had  no  one  to  help  her  or  get  her  into 
work  or  befriend  her  in  any  way.    So  we  took  her  to  one  of  the  parish  sisters  who  lived  near. 

XVIII.— Mrs.  Rox. 

Parish  Record  : — 

1905.    Had  3s.  a  week  off  and  on  through  the  whole  year. 
October,  1905.    Off  roll  for  drink. 

Age. — 40.  Widow. 

Called  at  the  address  but  could  not  find  Mrs.  Eox.  We  discovered  a  neighbotir  upstairs,  with  whom 
Polly,  one  of  her  children,  was  lodging.  Polly  is  15,  looking  for  work,  and  was  out :  the  woman  said  neither 
she  nor  Polly  knew  where  Mrs.  Rox  was. 

Saw  the  priest  who  knew  them.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  about  a  year,  does  not  know  where  she  is.  Says 
she  is  not  a  "good  Uver  "  but  thinks  her  well  able  to  work. 

She  was  seen  by  one  of  the  Govan  inspectors  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago  in  a  music  hall,  and  they 
think  she  is  just  "  hving  on  the  streets." 
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\   XIX. — Mrs.  Junior. 

Parish  Record : — 

November  2nd,  1902.    12s.  per  week. 

March  3rd,  1903.    Cautioned  for  having  children  untidy,  also  for  drinking. 
November  21st,  1903.    Poorhouse  and  board-out  children  refused. 

Age. — 41.  Widow. 

Could  lind  no  trace  of  this  woman  at  address.  It  was  a  back  land  and  a  hideous  wilderness  of  a  place, 
indescribably  odious  and  dark  and  dirty.  "  There  is  nothing  but  prostitution  on  this  stair  and  it  is  a  shame 
ioT  the  children  passmg  up  and  down,"  one  woman  told  us.  Another  queer  old  woman,  whether  she  was 
half  idiotic  or  half  drunk  it  was  difficult  to  say,  said  Mrs.  Junior  lived  in  another  back  land  which  is  now 
pulled  down,  but  she  could  tell  us  nothing  about  her  or  where  she  is  now. 

XX. — Mrs.  Gunson. 

Parish  Record  : — 

1892.  January.    Husband  in  infirmary.    7s.  a  week  for  one  month. 

1904.  July.    Husband  in  poorhouse.    Died  July  27th,  1904. 
,,     August.    4s.    Child  earning. 

1905.  February.    Poorhouse  offered  ;  doubtful. 
,,     July.    3s.  till  October. 

„     October.    Poorhouse.    Off  roll,  drink. 

1906.  February.    Clothing  granted. 

5,     November.    Poorhouse.    Off  roll. 

Age. — 46.  Widow. 

Found  her  in  a  rag  store;  now  staying  somewhere  in  Manchester  Road,  but  does  not  know  number. 
We  were  told  (she  was  standing  by)  that  her  weekly  wage  was  9s.,  and  she  works  every  day  from  8  to  6. 
A  big,  rough,  muscular  Irishwoman,  but  very  pale. 

XXI. — Mrs.  McComish. 

Parish  Record  : — 

1900,  June  19th.    6s.  till  March  22nd,  1904. 

1904,  March  22nd.    Poorhouse  ;  drink. 
„  May.    5s.  till  October  5th,  1905. 

1905,  October.    Poorhouse  ;  drink. 

,,     November.    Poorhouse  ;  drink. 

1906,  March.    5s.  in  groceries. 

1906,  November  20th.    Poorhouse  ;  drink,  off  finally. 
Age. — 47.  Widow. 

House. — One  room.  8s.  6d.  month.  Is  owing  £1  3s.  (April,  1907),  and  final  notice  to  quit  has  been  served. 
Ijast  rent  paid  March  21st,  5s.  6d.  The  room  was  fairly  clean  and  a  dull  fire  smouldered.  It  looked  a  poverty- 
stricken  place.    There  was  a  hole  in  the  floor  opening  into  the  closet  below. 

Family 

Husband,  James.    Dead.    Labourer,  20s. 

James,  14  in  July.    School.    Sells  papers  after  school,  3d  or  4d.  a  night  and  sometimes  6d.  cn 
a  Saturday. 

Maggie,  11|.     At  school.    She  has  tried  to  get  a  place  for  her  for  carrying  out  milk,  not  yet 
succeeded. 

Jeanie,  7. 

[Two  dead.] 
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Appendix  A  {&]— continued: 


Mrs  McComisli  was  in  Hawkhead  Asylum  one  and  a  half  years.  Is  an  outworler  for  a  wareliouse  in 
town  ;     slops  '  in  her  own  house. 

Coat  finishing : — 

Six  buttons  to  stitch  on  I  ^  j  j 

Six  buttonholes  to  tie  end  and  cut  off  /  ^ 

(Firm  supplies  buttons.)  • 

Men's  drawers : — 

Two  buttonholes  to  make  ^ 
Two  eyelet  holes  to  make  q  j  j 

Two  buttons  to  stitch  on  f  ^ 

Four  stitches  to  keep  the  legs  together  j 

The  children  help  her  when  they  come  home  from  school. 

Employers  say  that  this  woman  is  not  one  of  their  first  class  finishers :  she  is  irregular,  and  not  up  to  doing 
better  work.  The  work  is  fairly  steady  all  the  year  round  in  her  department  and  she  could  make  much  more 
if  she  chose.    Her  wages  have  run  : 

1907.    January,  did  not  work  for  the  first  fortnight. 
„  „        6s.  6d.  for  fortnight. 

February  3s.  6d.   ,,  ,, 
»>  )j        's.  2d.  ,, 

,,      March      3s.  6d.   „         „  , 
J,  6s.  Id.  „ 

She  used  to  make  better  wages  some  time  ago : 

1905,  in  November  and  December : 
8s.  6d.  for  fortnight. 
6s.  4d.  „  „ 
9s.  3d.  „ 
Off  a  fortnight. 
4s.  lOd.  per  fortnight. 

She  has  worked  about  eighteen  months  altogether  for  this  firm. 

(The  manager  refused  to  give  us  a  complete  table  of  her  wages  for  a  year  because  it  might  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  wages  this  firm  pays,  and  she  is  below  the  average). 

She  also  does  some  cleaning,  she  says.    Every  three  weeks  goes  to  the  "  Hallelulia  lady  "  and  cleans  her 
stair  for  Is. 

Swpplementary  Help  : — 

(a)  "  The  neighbours  have  been  very  good." 

(6)  The  children  get  free  dinners  at  the  "  Dinner  Table  "  and  Jeanie  generally  brings  some  of  hers 
home  for  her  mother. 

(c)  The  Poor  Children's  Clothing  Scheme  gave  old  clothes  for  James,  Maggie  and  Jeanie 
on  February  25th,  1907,  knowing  that  the  woman  had  been  struck  off  the  roll  for  drink.  She  has 
hit'ierto  got  clothes  from  the  parish.  She  used  to  get  Is.  a  week  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  now 
that  has  stopped,  as  she  was  impudent  on  one  occasion,  she  says. 

(d)  The  "  Hallelulia  lady  "  gave  coal  and  J  lb.  of  tea  and  sugar  at  New  Year. 


Special  Expenses. — None  now,  ran  out  of  Prudential  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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Additional  Information  : — 

(a)  Father  Xavier  told  us  of  this  woman  in  the  course  of  conversation  about  another  woman. 

■  He  said  he  considered  she  was  one  who  has  worked  harder  because  outdoor  relief  was  stopped.  He 
thinks  her  fairly  decent. 

(b)  At  the  school  (E.G.)  girls'  department  they  could  not  find  the  two  girls  and  could  not  trace 
them  at  all  and  no  one  seemed  to  remember  them. 

J"'-  In  the  boys'  department,  the  headmaster  said  James  had  been  most  irregular,  was  only  in  low 
Standard  IV.,  had  asked  for  exemption,  which  was  refused,  but  was  taken,  as  he  has  not  been  there 
since  last  day  of  February  this  year.    Boy  very  dirty  and  ill- kept  altogether.    The  mother  has  been 

'  up  often  and  the  headmaster  has  never  seen  her  drunk.  .James  sells  papers  and  matches  and  has  a 
Ucence. 

(c)  Factor  says  Mrs.  Mc  C.  has  always  been  very  unsatisfactory ;  he  knows  she  drinks.  A  neighbour 
used  to  help  to  keep  her  straighter  and  make  her  save  the  rent,  but  the  neighbour  has  gone  three 
months  and  he  has  had  no  rent  since.    He  never  gives  her  cleaning  to  do. 

Summary. — The  general  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  family  and  all  their  doings  adds  to  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  definite  facts  about  them. 

Her  average  earnings  for  ten  weeks  (January,  February,  March)  are  only  2s.  8d. ;  obviously  this  must  be 
supplemented.  Rent  not  paid,  free  food  and  clothes  for  children,  living  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb,  by  all  the 
begging  and  getting  they  can  manage — seems  the  way  they  exist.  The  woman  spoke  of  going  to  confectionery 
work  for  better  wages  and  when  her  factor  turns  her  out  some  change  must  occur. 
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GOVAN. 

Appendix  B  (2). 


Typical  Cases  Selected  from  the  Outdoor  Roll,  to  Illustrate  Earnings,  Relief  and  General 

Family  Conditions. 


Note. — M,  married  ;  S,  single  ;  W,  widow. 


M., 

Income 

1 

Case 

\^\J\J  L(  l.y  LAI  V  J.V_/lJ.t 

s 

ff.n  rni  n  era 

fi'ATrt  other 

Relief 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

w. 

sources. 

1 

Van  driver     -       .  - 
Wife    -       -       -  - 
3  dependents 

M. 

— 

36 
12  to  6 



7s.  6d. 

— 

7s.  6d. 

3s.  lid. 

Husband  blind. 

2 

Range  fitter  - 

M. 

28 

2s.  6d. 

7s.  6d. 

2s.  9d. 

Husband   has  phthisis. 

AVife  - 

9s.  i 

Receives  2s.  6d.  from 

2  dependents. 

! 

Catholic  Society. 

Q 

■  .0 

Labourer 

M 

iVX. 

lis 

3s.  6d. 

In     insuranpe  societv 

Wife   -       -       -  - 

5s. 

Husband    disabled  — 

1     giii    An     UUIU  WOIK- 

f",  1 1  m  n  n  T 

4  dependents. 

'4 

• 

Painter  -       -       -  - 

M. 

o7 

  j 

OS. 

iUs. 

OS.  lu. 

Husband  ciisableQ — optic 

Wiie. 

ati  op  ny.       m  ouep- 

2  dependents. 

5 

Pattern  maker 

M. 

44 

7s.  6d. 

OS.  od. 

Husband  —  locomotor 

Wife   -       -       -  - 

IDs. 

ataxy.     Mother  resi- 

2 dependents. 

dent  also  on  roll  at  3s. 

In  Prudential  Society. 

6 

Joiner     .       .       -  - 
Wife. 

M. 

52 

— 

lis. 

4s.  7d. 

Husband  —  locomotor 
ataxy.    In  Prudential 

1  girl  in  domestic  service 

— 

— 

4s. 

Society. 

1  message  girl 

1   boy,   apprentice  to 

4s. 

OS. 

1  dependent. 

7 

Watchman 

M. 

53 

5s. 

4s. 

Husband    has  chronic 

Wife    -       -       -  - 

lOs. 

bronchitis.  Wife 

1  son,  surfaceman 

2  dependents. 

20s. 

keeps  lodger  at  10s. 

Housewife 

1  daughter  in  belt  ma- 
kcr's. 

1   daughter   in  biscuit 

factory. 
4  dependents. 

W. 

o  o 
oo 

16 
15 

5s.  6d. 
5s. 

OS. 

OS.  ^d. 

Housewife 

w. 

27 



12s. 

10s.6d. 

3s.  6d. 

Brother   resident,  pays 

3  dependents. 

126.  weekly  tor  board 

and  lodgings. 

10 

Housewife 

w. 

37 

— 

9s.  6d. 

lis. 

3s.  lid. 

Lodger  at   9s.   6d.  tor 

Son,  apprentice  to  black- 
smith. 

5  dependents. 

18 
17 

12s. 
8s. 

ooaiu.  aiii-i  lOLigiiigs. 

11 

Housewiie 

w . 

Oi 

IJS. 

4s.  2d. 

Lodger  at  12s.    In  Scot 

2  dependents. 
Sister,  mill  worker 

Gs. 

tish  Legal  Society. 

12 

Housewife 
5  dependents. 

W. 

36 

15s. 

3s.  2d. 

In  insurance  society. 

13 

Housewife 
3  dependents. 

w. 

28 

12s. 

9s. 

5-.  2d. 

In   Prudential  Society. 
Lodger  at  12s. 

14 

Housewife  - 
2  dependents. 

w. 

35 

6s. 

6s. 

3s.  6d. 

Two  lodgers,  6s. 

15 

Housewife 

w. 

44 

7s. 

I12s.6d. 

4s. 

In   Prudential  Society. 

1  daughter,  message  girl 
4  dependents. 

14 

4s.  6d. 

Two  lodgers,  7s. 

Id 

Housewife 

w. 

39 

6s. 

12s.6d. 

6s. 

In   Prudential  Society. 

Son,  message  boy 

15 

6s. 

Two  lodgers. 

4  dependents. 
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GOVAN. 

Appendix  B  (2) — continued. 


Typical   Cases   Selected   from   the   Outdoor   Eoll,    to   illustrate   Earnings,    Relief   and  CJeneral 

Family  Conditions — continued. 


lu. 

Income 

■uase 

)  Occupation. 

h. 

Age. 

Earnings 

from  other 

Keliei 

Kent. 

Jri-emarks. 

w 

- 

17 

Housewife 



w. 

41 

1   

16s. 

3s.  6d. 

■■ 

In  insurance  society. 

5  dependents. 

18 

Housewife      -       -  . 

w. 

32 

5s.  6d. 

7  s.  6d. 

3s. 

In     insurance  society. 

3  dependents. 

Ooes  dut  washing. 

19 

Housewife 

w. 

71 

— 



2s.  6d. 

— 

Gets  li'  use  free  for  clean- 

J.       »Jcl  llli  11  UUl  j  vlWiliUotlL' 

o  ^ 

servant. 

Daughter  ill.  Two 

married  children,  non- 

resident, gi\  e  no  assis- 

tance. 

:20 

Housewife 

w. 

36 

5s. 



5s. 

3s.  9d. 

Failing  eyesight ;  attends 

SoDj  iiiessctgo  boy 

1  A 
1  4 

OS. 

eye   infirmary.      I  n 

1  dependent. 

Prudential  Society. 

Cleans  office. 

21 

Cleaner   -       -       -  - 

w. 

34 

5s.  6d. 



4s. 

3s.  9d. 

Eosides  with  mother — a 

^  LltJUUnLlcIluo. 

wid(>Av.    fwo  brothers 

also  here.    In  Pruden- 

tial Si.ciety. 

Housewiie       -       .  . 

VV . 

61 

OS.  9d. 

OS.  ' 

4s.  4d. 

Her  sister,  a  widow  with 

3  dependents. 

at  2s.  6d. ;  resides  here 

and  pays  half  rent.  In 

insurance  society. 

Goes  out  cleaning. 

•23 

Housewife 

W. 

36 

6s.  3d. 

10s. 

4s.  6d. 

Goes  out  cleaning.  In 

1  daughter,  keeps  house 

17 

insurance  society. 

1  daughter,  message  girl 

— 

16 

6s. 

1  son,  Fitter's  boy 

— 

14 

6s. 

24 

Cleaner  -       -       -  - 

w. 

36 

5s. 

lOs. 

3s.  Id. 

Father  resides  on  same 

4  dependents. 

stair.  Son,  14,  on  train- 

ino"    shin      FiTn'nrp*^';  " 

S.  U. 

In  insurance  society. 

25 

Cleaner  -       -       -  . 

w. 

42  ■ 

5s. 

5s. 

2  104 

In  insurance  society. 

1  daughter,  shop  girl  - 

16 

5s. 

1    daughter,    servant  \ 

10 

■is.  bd. 

home  at  night. 

and  food. 

1  dependent. 

26 

Housewife    and  hair 

w. 

33 

9s. 



53. 

2s.  9d. 

Ditto. 

worker. 

3  dependents. 

27 

Housewife   and  pickle 

w. 

28 

8s. 



9s. 



Ditto. 

worker. 

3  dependents. 

28  ' 

Housewife      -       -       -  : 

w. 

33 

5s. 

9s. 

4s. 

3  dependents.  | 

tubercular  disease. 

29 

Dressmaker     -       -  - 

w. 

39 

6s. 

10s. 

4s.  5d. 

1  son,  time  boy  - 

16 

10s. 

1  daughter,  at  home 

15 

1 

4  dependents. 

30 

Cleaner  - 

w. 

36 

13s.  : 

4s.  , 

4s. 

Keeps  a  lodger,  3s. 

1  son,  stove  boy   -       -  ^ 

14 

5s. 

In  insurance  society. 

2  depend'  nts.  | 

31 

Cleaner  - 

w. 

38 

10s. 

1 

7s. 

.3s.  lid. 

In  insurance  society. 

1    daughter,  servant; 

14 

3s.  and 

home  at  night. 

food. 

3  dependents.  j 
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GOVAN. 


Appendix  B  (2) — continued: 


Typical   Cases   Selected   from   the   Outdoor   Roll,    to   illustrate   Earnings,    Kelief,    and  General 

Family  Conditions — continued. 


Occupation. 


Shop  keeper  - 

1  son,  apprentice  turner 

2  dependents. 

Factory  Avorker 

1  daughter,  idle,  ill 

1  son,  apprentice  joiner 

2  dependents. 

Cleaner  -  -  -  - 
1  daughter,  keeps  house 
4  dependents. 

French  polisher 

1  son,  boiler  worker 

2  dependents. 

Shop  keeper  - 

1  son,  message  boy 

3  dt'pendents. 

Cleaner  -  -  -  - 
6  dependents. 

Mill  worker  and  pensioner 
Wife    -       -       -  - 

Labourer  -  -  -  - 
Wife    -       -       -  - 

Hawker         -       -■  - 


Labourer 


M., 
S., 

w. 


Housewife 


Housewife 


Housewife 

Housewife 
1  son,  blind  - 
1  son,  grocer 

Hou.-ewife 

Housewife 

1  son,  labourer 

Housewife 


Housewife 


Housewife 


Housewife 


W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
\ 

M. 
M. 
W. 

W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Age. 


50 
18 

41 
17 
15 

40 
14 

34 
15 

42 
14 

36 

73 
71 

70 

72 

59 


60 


71 


74 


71 

56 
34 
19 

63 


74 

48 

74 


69 


84 


74 


Earnings. 


8s. 
9s. 

10s. 
5s.  6d. 

10s. 

12s. 
7s.  6d. 

5s. 

5s. 

10s. 
5s.  3d. 


7s. 


10s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

18s. 
Is.  6d. 


3s. 
17s.  lOd. 


Is.  6d. 


Is.  6d. 


Income 
from  other 
sources. 


EeUef. 


Rent. 


3s.  6d. 
6s. 

8s. 

3s. 

5s. 

15s. 
6s. 
7s. 
3s. 

4s. 
3s.  6d. 

3#.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 
5s. 

4s. 

3s. 


3s. 


3s.  6d. 


2s.  6d. 


4s.  7d. 

■i^.  0; d. 

4s.  8d. 

4s.  Id. 

9s.lld. 

4s. 
2s.  2d. 

2s.4:d, 
3s.  6d. 

4s. 
3s. 

5s.  7d. 

3s. 
3s.  4d. 

2s.  6d. 

2s.  7^d, 


Remarks. 


2s  4d. 


3s. 


4s.  7d. 


In  insurance  society. 


Ditto. 


Boy,  five  years  of  age, 
adopted. 


House  and  shop. 

In  insurance  society. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Wife  confined  to  bed. 

He  is  blind.  Keeps  an 
orphan  boy,  who  acts  as 
guide. 

He  lives  with  married 
daughter,  three  chil- 
dren. Husband  earn- 
ing 35s. 

Keeps  a  lodger.  In  in- 
surance society.  Four 
married  children  give 
no  assistance. 

Resides  with  widowed 
daughter,  no  children. 
Keeps  three  lodgers. 

One  lodger. 


Has  one  lodger.  Church 
assists. 

The  son  is  married  and 
has  one  child.  In 
insurance  society. 

In  insurance  society. 
Sister  gives  some  as- 
sistance. 

Does  a  little  knitting. 
Has  two  married  child- 
ren who  do  nt't  assist. 

Married  son  pays  rent. 
In  insurance  society. 
Has  one  lodger. 

Resides  with  niece.  In 
insurance  soc'ety. 
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GOVAN. 

Appendix  B  (2) — ccmiiitved. 


Typical   Cases   Selected   froai   the   Outdoor   Roll,    to   illustrate   Earnings,  Kolief,  and  GenLral 

Family  Conditions — continued. 


M., 

Income 

Case 

Occupation. 

S., 

w 
vv . 

Age. 

Earnings. 

from  other 

Relief. 

Rent. 

Ueuiai'ks. 

sources. 

52 

Weaver  -       -       -  - 

S. 

67 

3s. 

i 
1 

1 

3s.  4d. 

i 
! 

In  insurance  society. 
Resides  Avith  niece  anil 
four  children. 

53 

Housewife       .       -  . 

W. 

67 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  : 

Daughter  has  an  illc^iili- 

Daughter,  laundress 

— 

35 

10s. 

mate  child,  13  years. 

54 

Housewife 

Daughter,    trouser  fin- 
isher. 

w. 

71 
40 

8s. 

— 

3.?. 

3s.  9d. 

In  insurance  s  cioty. 

55 

Housewife 

w. 

69 

— 

— 

4s. 

Is.  8d. 

Resides  with  married 
daughter,  no  children, 
husband  earning  18s. 

56 

Housewife 

w. 

77 

2s.  6d. 

3s. 

2s  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

Has  one  lodger.  Two 
married  sons  contri- 
bute the  additional  3s. 

57 

Housewife      -       -  - 

w. 

63 

2s.  6d. 

3s. 

2s.  3d. 

Married  son  contributes 
2s.  6d.  In  insurance 
society. 

58 

Housewife 

s. 

59 

3s. 

3s. 

3s.  2d. 

Keeps  a  child  for  3?. 

59 

Housewife 

Daughter,  machinist 

w. 

68 
20 

33.  6d. 
7s. 

— 

2s.  6d. 

4s. 

Has  a  lodger.  In  in- 
surance societj'. 

60 

Housewife 

N  V . 

65 

3s. 

8id. 

Second    daughter  has 

1  daughter,  cleaner 

41 

4s. 

illegitimate  child  All 

1       „        laundress  - 

— 

31 

10s. 

four  live  in  one  apart- 
ment. Three  married 
children  give  no  assist- 
ance. In  insurance 
society. 

61 

Housewife 

w. 

68 

33.  6d. 

3s. 

A  nephew  pays  rent. 

62 

Housewife 

w. 

05 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  Id. 

Resides  with  married 
daughter,  tvvochildreii, 
husband  earning  25s. 

63 

Sewer    .-       -       -  - 

w. 

94 

— 

— 

3s.  6d. 

Is.  7d. 

Widowed  daughter,  re- 
siding on  same  stai:, 
also  on  roll  at  4s. 

64 

Housewife  and  cleaner 

w. 

73 

2s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 

2s.  3d. 

65 

Washer  -       -       -  - 

w. 

69 

— 

2s. 

2s.  6d. 

2s.4^d. 

Two  married  sons  contri- 

bute the  additional  2s. 

6R 

Housewife      -  - 

w 

vv  . 

D  J 

is. 

2s.  9d. 

There  are  six  married 
children,  of  whom  one 
pays  rent  and  another 
gives  slight  assistance. 

67 

Sewer     -       -       .  . 

w. 

66 

3s.  6d, 

i 
i 

— 

2s.  6d. 

ls.7Jd. 

Married  son  pays  rent 
and  gives  some  assist- 
ance. 

68 

Pickleworker  - 

w. 

56 

4s.  6d. 

2s. 

2s.  3d. 

69 

Housewife    and  shirt 
finisher. 

w. 

67 

6s. 

2s.  6d. 

i  . 

3s.  3d. 

4s.  shirt  finishing,  2s. 
lodger.  In  insurance 
society. 

70 

Housewife 

w. 

49 

14s. 

OS. 

lis.  6d.j  Three      lodgers,  14?. 

Daughter,  shop  girl 

21 

18s. 

House  has  seven  apart- 

Son, message  boy 

Son,  apprentice  engineer 

18 

6s. 

ments.  Insured. 

16 

4s. 

2  denendents. 

71 

Housewife      -  - 
2  dependents. 

w. 

35 

24s. 

1 

1 

1  4s. 

8s.  6d. 

In  insurance  society. 
Four  lodgers. 
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Appendix  B  (2) — continued. 


Typical   Casas   Selected   from   the   Outdoor   KoU,   to   illustrate    Earnings,    Relief   tuid  General 

Family  Conditions  — continued. 


Cast 

Occupation. 

M 
S., 

w. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

T  r>  priTTi  A 

from  other 
sources. 

Relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

72 

Housewife 
4  dependents. 

M. 

37 

22s. 

8s. 

'lOs.  9d. 

i 
1 

i 

1 

Four  lodgers  account  for 
the  22s. income.  House 
has  seven  apartments. 
Husband  has  deserted.. 

73 

Housewife 

Daughter,  shop  woman 
Daughter,  cash  girl 
2  dependents. 

W. 

52 

9  9 

15 

3s.  6d. 
lis. 
7s. 

53. 

\  7s.  8d. 

Has  a  lodger.  Non- 
resident daughter  as- 
sists. Insured. 

74 

Housewife 
2  deioen dents. 

W. 

35 

14s. 

— 

7s.  6d. 

7s.  Id. 

Lets  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room.  Son  in  asylum. 
Insured. 

75 

H  )usewife 
Son, labourer 
Son,  van  boy 
Son,  soap  boy 
2  dependents. 

W. 

49 
21 
16 
14 

(gives)  9s. 
7s. 

53. 

— 

4s. 

33.  4d. 

In  insurance  society. 

76 

Housewife 

Son,  in  biscuit  factory  - 

Son,  apprentice  engineer 
Son,  in  coal  yard 
3  dependents. 

W. 

47 
20 

17 
14 

(gives) 
10s. 
6s. 
4s. 

53. 

3s.  4d. 

In  insurance  society. 

77 

Housewife       -       -    .  - 
Daughter,  machinist 
Son,  in  warehouse 
Son,  labourer 

2  dependents. 

w. 

43 
20 
17 
22 

8s. 
10s. 
(gives) 
10s. 

3s. 

5s.  4d. 

Widowed  mother,  75, 
resides  here. 

78 

Housewife 

Son,  apprentice  moul- 
der. 

Son,    apprentice  tool- 
maker. 
3  dependents. 

w. 

46 
18 

16 

13s.  6d. 
7s. 

8s. 

3s.  lid. 

In  insurance  society. 

79 

Baker     -       -       .  . 
Son,  packer  - 
Daughter,  in  draper's  - 
Daughter,  in  fruit  shop 
2  dependents. 

w. 

50 
22 
19 
14 

18s.  6d. 
lis. 
2s. 

— 

3s. 

4s. 

Three  married  children 
give  no  assistance. 
Husband  paralysed. 

80 

Housewife 

Daughter,  tailoress 
Daughter,  message  girl 
Step-son,  apprentice 

grocer. 
Step-daughter,  message 

girl. 

Step-daughter,  message 
girl. 

Step-daughter,  learning 

weaving. 
2  dependents. 

w. 

47 
18 
17 
19 

17 

16 

14 

6s. 
5s.  6d. 
16s. 

5s. 

4s.  6d. 

— 

3s. 

3s.  9d. 

The  nine  individuals  live 
in  two  apartments. 

81 

Housewife  - 

Daughter,  handkerchief 

folder. 
Daughter,  handkerchief 

folder. 
Daughter,  mixer  - 
2  dependents. 

w. 

48 
19 

17 

14 

7s. 
5s. 
4s. 

53. 

4s.  .5d. 

Five  non-resident  child- 
ren give  no  assistance. 
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Appendix  B  (2)— continued. 


Typical   Cases   Selected  from   the   Outdoor  Roll,  to   illustrate   Earnings,   Relief   and  General 

Family  Conditions — continued. 


Case 

Occupation. 

M., 
S., 

w. 

Age. 

Earnings. 

Income 
from  other 
sources. 

Relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

82 

Washer  -       -       -  - 
Daughter,  tailoress 
Son,  apprentice  to  plater 
Daughter,  printer 
3  dependeats. 

w. 

42 
20  ■ 

1  1 

14 

5s. 
10s. 

OS, 

4s. 

— 

6s. 

4s. 

Insured. 

S3 

Cleaner  and  mangier 
Son,  postman 
Daughter,  keeps  house  - 
4  dependents. 

w. 

— 

40 
20 
16 

28s. 
15s. 

3s. 

6s.  2d. 

Has  a  lodger.  In.surcd. 

84 

Cabinet  maker- 
Wife   -       -       -  - 
Daughter,  dressmaker  - 

M. 

73 
70 
24 

12s. 

23.  6d. 

5s. 

5s.  4d. 

Married  son  contributes 
the  additional  2s.  Gd. 
Insured.  Rent  partly 
paid  by  a  friend. 

85 

Labourer        .       .  . 
Wife    -       -       -  - 
Daughter,  tailoress 

M. 

76 
65 
30 

14s. 

5s.  ' 

3s.  6d. 

Insured. 

86 

Tailor     -       -       -  - 
Wife   -       -       -  - 

M. 

68 
67 

3s. 

5s. 

2s.  Id. 

Five  non-resident  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  con- 
tributes the  additional 
2s. 

Five  non-resident  chil- 
dren give  no  assistance. 

87 

Hawker  -       -       -  - 
Wife   -       -       -  - 

M. 

75 
69 

6s. 

3s.  6d. 

88  1 

Stableman 

Wife    -       -       -  - 

M. 

70 
76 

3s.  6d. 

3s. 

2s.  3d. 

The  3s.  6d.  is  contributud 
by  seven  non-resident 
children.  Insured. 
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Appendix  D  (1). 


Outdoor  Poor  on  Roll. 


Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Date. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

May  15th,  1896 - 

160 

585 

745 

December  2nd,  1901  - 

160 

773 

933 

November  30th,  1896- 

168 

613 

781 

May  15th,  190o  - 

154 

831 

985 

May  15th,  1901  - 

167 

758 

925 

December  3rd,  1906  - 

159 

780 

939 

Appendix  D  (2). 


Disposal  of  Applications  for  Relief. 

Between  May  15th,  1905,  and  May  15th,  1906,  5,259  applications  were  received. 
They  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Offered  poorhouse   3,762 

Given  out-relief   601 

Medical  relief  only  -       -       -       -    _   197 

Sent  to  asylum   87 

Refused  relief        -       -   226 

Withdrawn   386 

Total  5,259 


Appendix  D  (3). 


Case  Papers,  December  4th,  1906.    (Outdoor  Roll.) 

Twenty-four  case  papers  chosen  at  random  gave  the  following  results  : — 

(a)  Conditions  as  to  Marriage. — Out-relief  was  given  to  three  husbands  and  twenty-one  women 
without  husbands.  Of  these  twenty-one  women,  three  were  single  ;  one  was  deserted  ;  seventeen 
were  widows. 

(&)  The  ages  of  these  twenty-one  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


26-30    1 

31-35  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

36-40  -       -       -   5 

41-45  -       -   2 

46-50   -       -  1 

51-55  -       -       -   1 

56-60    1 

61-65   - 

66-70    3 

71-75   2 

Over  75   4 


(c)  Uccufation. — Of  these  twenty-one  women,  six  either  stated  "  no  occupation  "  or  men^ 
tioned  none. 

1  had  been  a  twister. 

3  „      „  spinners. 

4  „      „  weavers. 

1    „  a  sweeper. 


*  Cf.  Appendix,?. 
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On  December  4th,  six  were  entered  as  in  work,  viz.  : — 
2  weavers,  lis.,  12s. 
1  spinner,  lis. 
1  mangier,  6s.,  7s. 
1  cleaner,  2s.  6d. 
1  keeping  a  child,  4s. 

{d)  The  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  was  twenty-three,  distributed  among  nine 
women. 

(e)  Out-relief  granted,  2s.  6d.    Three  cases  : 

(1)  A  woman  of  69,  who  is  not  working.    She  has  a  grown-up  family  but  gets  no  help  from 
them.    Has  asked  for  increased  grant,  but  without  success. 

(2)  Son  and  daughter  in  mill  between  them  earn  18s.  9d. 

(3)  Gets  4s.  by  keeping  a  child. 
Out-relief  granted,  3s.    Ten  cases. 

,,  ,,       3s.  6d.    Three  cases. 

,,  ,,       4s.    Four  cases. 

„  ,,       uncertain.    One  case. 
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Appendix  E  (1). 


Return  of  Poor  Registered  on  Outdoor  Roll,  in  Poorhouse,  and  in  Asylums  at  15th  May 

AND  15th  NovembE'',  1906. 


Outdoor  Roll. 

Poorhouse  Dept. 

Asylum  Dept. 

Total. 

03 
/-* 

CO 

CO 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependei 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependei 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependei 

Males. 

F  emales. 

Total. 

Depender 

At  15th  May,  1906 

212 

599 

811 

636 

190 

134 

324 

42 

94 

115 

209 

496 

848 

1,344 

678 

Added   from    May  to 

November,  1906 

50 

85 

135 

190 

340 

182 

522 

84 

19 

18 

37 

Total  during  half  year  - 

262 

684 

946 

826 

530 

316 

846 

126 

113 

133 

246 

Ceased  during  half  year 

49 

89 

138 

238 

334 

165 

499 

90 

11 

17 

28 

Remaining  at  15th  Nov- 

ember, 1906  - 

213 

595 

808 

588 

196 

151 

347 

36 

102 

116 

218 

511 

862 

1,373 

624 

Appendix  E  (2). 


Number  of  Poor  (Exclusive  of  Lunatics  and  other  Parish  Poor)  who  were  65  Years-  of  Age 

AND  Upwards  at  15th  November,  1905. 


Males. 

Female^. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

On  Outdoor  Roll  - 

61 

220  . 

281 

36 

In  Poorhouse 

95 

69 

164 

2 

Total      -       -       -  - 

156 

289 

445 

38 

Appendix  E  (3). 


Comparative  Statement  of  Outdoor  Poor,  with  Weekly  Aliments. 


Numbers  on 
roll  at  15  th 
November, 
1906. 

Clothes. 

1/6 

2/- 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

4/- 

4/6 

5/- 

5/6 

6/- 

6/6 

v~ 

7/6 

8/- 

1 

1 

10 

103 

273 

75 

130 

14 

44 

3 

49 

2] 

16 

23 

13 

8/6 

9/- 

10/- 

10/6 

10/9 

12/- 

12/6 

15/- 

Poor. 

Dep. 

Weekly  Cost. 

2 

4 

18 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

811 

830 

585 
701 

£     s.  d. 

167    18  6 
173    19  3 

Total,  15th  November,  1903 
Compared  with  15th  November,  1905  - 

Decrease  - 

19 

116 

6      0  9 

*    Cf.  Appendix  P. 
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Appendix  E  (4). 


Average  cash  payments  to  Outdoor  Poor,  excluding  Eoarded-out  Lunatics,  foii  10  years 

ENDING  15th  May,  1906. 


Year. 

Excluding 
dependents. 

Including 
dependents. 

Year. 

Excluding 
dependents. 

Including 
dependents. 

1896-97 

3s.  6]d.  weekly. 

Is.  9|d.  weekly. 

1901-02 

3s.  8fd.  weekly. 

Is.  ll|d.'weekly. 

1897-98 

3s.  6d. 

Is.  10§d.  „ 

1902-03 

3s.  9|d.  „ 

2s.  Ofd.  „ 

1898-99 

3s.  6fd. 

Is.  lid. 

1903-04 

4s.  Ogd.  „ 

2s.  l|d.  „ 

1899-00 

3s.  7fd.  „ 

Is.  lOfd.  „ 

1904-05 

4s.  Ofd.  „ 

2s.  Ud.  „ 

1900-01 

3s.  8fd.  „ 

Is.  llfd.  „ 

190.5-06 

4s,  0}d.  „ 

2s.  2d. 

Appendix  E  (5). 


Statement  of  Cirn'MiNS  issued  from  the  Store  to  Dependents  on  Outdoor  Roll  for  year 

ENDING  15th  May,  1906. 


Boys. 

No. 

Girl?. 

No. 

Suits  of  Clothes         ...  - 

333 

Frocks  ------ 

302 

Pairs  of  Stockings     .       -       -  . 

399 

Pairs  of  Stockings     -       -       -  - 

399 

Pairs  of  Boots    -       -       -       -  . 

315 

Pairs  of  Bo^ts  ----- 

314 

Caps 

140 

Hats  and  Tarn  o'  Shanters 

60 

Cravats  ------ 

98 

Scarfs  ------ 

30 

Shirts  ------ 

405 

Chemises  ------ 

331 

Braces  ------ 

109 

Petticoats  ------ 

346 

Pairs  of  Pants  ----- 

6 

Stays  ------- 

53 

Semmits  ------ 

9 

Aprons  ------ 

22 

Topcoats  ------ 

50 

Handkerchiefs  ----- 

194 

Handkerchiefs    -       -       .       .  - 

194 

Shoulder  Shawls        -       -       .  . 

27 

Night  Shirts      -       -  - 

90 

Ulsters  and  Jackets  -       -       -  - 

69 

Pinafores  ------ 

4 

Night  Shirts  ----- 

89 

Combinations  ----- 

84 

Semmits  ------ 

8 

Eubber  Collars  ----- 

118 

Pinafores    -       -       -       -  - 

151 

Combinations      .       -       -       .  - 

103 

Appendix  E  (6). 


Ages  of  those  receiving  Outdoor  Relief  at  15th  November,  1906. 


Years  of  age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Under  20    -------  - 

72 

83 

155 

20  to  29  - 

5 

28 

33 

38 

30  to  39  - 

21 

78 

99 

247 

40  to  49      -       -       -       -       -       -     •  - 

21 

67 

88 

235 

50  to  59  - 

24 

47 

71 

38 

60  to  64  - 

7 

51 

58 

8 

65  and  upwards  ------- 

62 

244 

306 

37 

T^tal  -------- 

Of  the  foreg<'ing,  18  males  and  22  females  are 
lunatics,  boarded  out. 

212 

598 

810 

603 
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Appendix  E  (7). 

Average  Contributions  received  from  Eelatives  of  Paupers,  excluding  Lunatics,  for 
3  Years  ending  15th  May,  1906  : — 

I.— For  Indoor  Poor        -  £374    2s.  4d. 

II.— For  Outdoor  Poor  ------- 

Note. — Where  paupers  on  Outdoor  Eoll  have  relatives  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  towards  their 
support,  the  aliment  is  either  proportionately  reduced  or  altogether  withdrawn. 


Appendix  E  (8). 


Number  of  Persons  who  were  Refused  Relief  and  who  Appealed  to  the  Sheriff  and 
were  afterwards  Relieved  : — 


Years 

Refused  relief. 

Appealed  to  Sheriff  and  were 
afterwards  relieved. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1901-2 

33 

37 

70 

1 

3 

4 

1902-3 

28 

23 

51 

1 

1 

1903-4 

29 

30 

59 

1 

1 

1904-5 

60 

31 

91 

1 

1 

1905-6 

38 

22 

60 

1 

1 

Totals  - 

188 

143 

331 

4 

4 

8 

Appendix  E  (9). 


Capital  Account  relating  to  Charities  administered  by  Paisley  Town  Council. 


Capital  Account,  for  the  Year  ended  15th  May,  1906. 


Name  of  Charity. 

Origin  and  Purpose. 

Amount  of  Fund. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Peters'  Donation     -       -  - 

Towards  support  of  Poor  and  Infirm  Persons 

167 

19 

9 

Armour's  Donation         -       -       -  . 

do. 

53 

13 

Maxwell  of  Castlehead  Donation 

do. 

103 

8 

9 

Alexander's  Donation      -       -       .  - 

do. 

112 

9 

Park  and  Hutchison  Donation 

^  do. 

201 

17 

6 

Semple's  Donation  ----- 

do. 

133 

6 

8 

Almshouse  Donation       -       -       _  - 

do. 

129 

3 

0 

Miss  Maxwell  of  Ferguslie's  Donation  : 

do. 

600 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Thomas  Robertson  Fund 

do. 

89 

14 

6 

Reid's  Mortification         .       .       -  - 

do. 

1,134 

7 

6 

Wm.  Russell's  Donation  -       -       -  - 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

Cochran,  McLachlan,  and  Souden  Race 

do. 

345 

0 

0 

Committee  Fund. 

Provost  Robert  Cochran's  Donation 

do. 

200 

0 

0 

Alexander  Weddell's  Charity  Fund 

do, 

100 

0 

0 

John  Stevenson's  Charity  Fund 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

James  Hamilton's  Donation 

do. 

200 

0 

0 
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Ca,pital  Account  relating  to  Charities  administered  by  Paisley  Town  Council — continued. 


Capital  Account — continued. 


Name  of  Charity. 

Origin  and  Purpose. 

Amount  of  Fund. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sunday  School  Mortification  - 

Towards  support  of  Sunday  Schools 

K  1 

1 

7 

Dispensary  Donation       -       .       .  . 

Towards  support  of  Dispensary  at  Infirmary 

73 

10 

0 

T'nwfli^riQ  TTi ^  1  n ffliiii Tipo  of   lViii"vWAl[t"nTi  ftr*nnnl 

J.      y  T  Cl  JL  vAO    ilidi  11       1  let  11  V^U     \J1.     i.TX          YV  Ull  uVJl  1  ►Jvll'JVJl 

42 

10 

0 

Park's  Donation      .       -       .       .  . 

Towards  support  of  Teacher,  Seedhill  School 

94 

0 

0 

Wm.  Smith's  Coal  Fund - 

Coals  for  Deserving  Poor 

300 

0 

0 

Barbour's  Maxwellton  Coal  Fund  - 

do. 

250 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Clark's  Coal  Fund  -       -       -  - 

do. 

500 

0 

0 

Smellie  Coal  Fund  - 

do. 

500 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Weir's  Coal  Fund  -       -       -  - 

do. 

200 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Watt's  Coal  Fund  -       -       -  - 

do. 

300 

0 

0 

Archd.  Nairn's  Coal  Fund 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

Grammar  School  Prize  Fund  - 

Prizes  to  Pupils  of  Grammar  School 

308 

18 

3 

Reid's  Prize  Fund  ----- 

do.  d 

125 

2 

6 

Unemployed  Relief  Fund 

448 

8 

8 

£7,064  12 

3 

Appendix  E  (10). 


Notice ^op  Charities  at  the  Disposai,  of  the  Town  Council.  'Jl 

-J 

The  following  charities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Town  Council  will  be  filled  up  in  January  next  : — 

(1)  Reid's  Donation. 

A  sum  of  £7  16s.  to  each  of  two  families  in  the  town  who  have  borne  a  good  and  fair  character,  and  aie 
reduced  to  low  and  straitened  circumstances.    Any  of  the  name  of  Reid  to  be  preferred. 

'2)  Treasurer  William  RusselVs  Donation. 

One  vacancy.  A  sum  of  £4  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  tc  a  poor  person  of  not  less  than  60  yoarj 
of  age,  who  has  resided  at  least  twenty  years  in  the  burgh,  and  is  not  in  receipt  of  parochial  aid. 

(3)  Provost  Robert  Cochran's  Donation. 

Two  vacancies.  A  sum  of  £3  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  to  each  of  two  poor  persons,  male  or  female, 
not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  burgh. 

(4)  The  Mrs.  Thomas  Robertson  Fund. 

A  sum  of  £2  13s.  lOd.  to  a  poor  person  of  the  name  of  Robertson  or  Thomson,  selected  annually,  residing 
for  the  time  in  the  Town  or  Abbey  Parish. 

(5)  Peter's  Donatior.. 

Two  vacancies.  A  sum  of  £2  2s.  4d.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  to  each  of  two  old,  decayed  and 
poor,  honest  men.    Any  of  the  surname  of  Peter  to  be  preferred.  ^ 

(6)  Miss  Maxwell  of  Ferguslie's  Donation. 

Two  vacancies.  A  sum  of  £5  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  to  each  of  two'  families  of  good 
character  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  have  not  applied  for  any  assistance  from  the  Kirk  Session,  but  to 
be  withdrawn  on  their  taking  any  assistance  from  the  Kirk  Session. 
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(7)  The  John  Stevenson  Charity. 

One  vacancy.  A  sum  of  £3  5s.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  to  an  old  man  not  imder  seventy  years 
of  age  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  not  receiving  parochial  relief.    Any  of  tlie  surname  of  Stevenson  to  be  preferred. 

(8)  The  Weddell  Charity. 

One  vacancy.    A  sum  of  £1  12s.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  to  a  bachelor  resident  in  the  town. 

(9)  Park  and  Hutcheson's  Donation. 

One  vacancy.  A  sum  of  £1  18s.  4d.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  to  a  poor  old  person.  One  of  the 
surname  of  Park  or  Hutcheson,  or  related  to  the  donors,  to  be  preferred. 

Further  information  will  be  given  by  the  Town  Clerk,  who  will  supply  printed  forms  of  application,  which 
must  be  lodged  with  him,  properly  filled  up,  before  Saturday,  29th  inst. 

Council  Chambers,  Paisley, 
December  6th,  1906. 


Appendix  E  (11). 


Paisley  Parish. 

Other  Charities  and  Gifts  to  the  Town. 

Name.  Value. 

£ 

Reformatory  for  boys   15,000 

John  Neilson  Institution  (a  mixed  school)   20,000 

Fountain  Gardens  -       -   20,000 

Free  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Picture  Gallery  -  40,000 

The  Brodie  Park        -       -       -       -   18,000 

G.  A.  Clark  Town  Hall    100,000 

The  Coats  Observatory       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  10,000 

Grammar  School   20,000 

William  Dunn  Square   9,000 

Home  for  Incurables   -------   5,000 

Model  Lodging  House         -       ^       -  -       -       -  7,000 

Eye  Infirmary     -       -       -       -   15,000 

New  Royal  Alexandra  Infirmary  -       -       -       -  60,000 

Infirmary  Nurses'  Home   20,000 

Four  Mission  Church  Halls  -       -       -  8,000 

Thomas  Coats  Memorial  Church   120,000 

Technical  School   25,000 

District  Nurses'  Home   5,000 

Total  -       -  -£517,000 
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APPENDIX  F. 


ABERDEEN  PARISH. 


Appendix  F  (1). 


Illustrative  Cases  of  Women  in  Receipt  of  Out-relief. 
(a)  General, 

(1)  Mrs.  J.  Age  30.  Six  dependent  children.  Out-relief,  63.  This  woman  came  from  Liverpool,  where 
she  was  getting  12s.  out-relief  and  doing  nothing.  She  stayed  in  Dundee,  making  10s.  a  week  working  in  a 
mill,  residing  at  the  same  time  with  her  stepmother,  a  bad  character.  Later  she  came  to  Aberdeen.  The 
Local  Government  Board  asked  the  Council  to  give  the  woman  6s.  a  week  and  allow  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  the  children.  This  was  done,  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  She  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child. 

(2)  J.  F.  Single.  22.  Illegitimate  child.  This  girl  wanted  to  be  taken  into  the  poor-house  with  her 
child.    This  was  refused,  and  she  appealed  to  the  sheriff,  who  supported  th?  council. 

(3)  A  woman,  certified  able-bodied,  asked  for  relief  and  was  refused.  She  appealed  to  the  sheriff.  The 
council  offered  her  work  and  got  her  into  the  nurseries.    In  a  few  weeks  she  was  back  working  in  the  mill. 

{4t)  J.  L.  57.  Married.  No  dependents.  Livesinhouseof  two  rooms,  rent  £5  8s.  per  annum.  Out-ielief, 
2s.  6d.,  with  clothing  now  and  again.  This  man  and  his  wife  are  salmon-net  weavers,  earning  about  4s. 
a  week.  They  are  both  partially  disabled  by  blindness,  and  they  learned  this  business  after  they  lost  their 
sight.    It  is  a  home  industry,  given  out  by  a  large  firm  of  salmon  fishers. 


One  son,  23.    Is  a  shore  labourer,  earning  17s.  to  27s.  a  week.    He  drinks. 

(5)  T.  1 
bbing  ga 

Family 


(5)  T.  B.  75.  Married.  Wife  73.  Three  rooms ;  rent,  £7.  Out-relief,  5s.  This  man  was  formerl} 
a  jobbing  gardener ;  he  is  now  certified  to  be  suffering  from  senile  decay.    He  is  insured  for  £5. 


Son.    33.  Disabled.    On  roll  at  3s. 

„      47.  Widower.    Twine  spinner  at  20s. 

36.  Single.    Mason,  26s.    Should  contribute,  but  does  not. 

„  Shoemaker.    Has  a  wife  and  family. 

„  Painter.    Is  a  widower  with  two  dependents  on  the  Educational  Trust. 

Daughter.  49.    Widow.    Has  four  children  working  and  two  dependents. 
„  Married.    Three  children  working. 

(6)  M.  I.  This  woman  has  had  three  illegitimate  children  by  a  man  with  whom  she  tramps  the 
country.  She  neglected  the  children,  often  leaving  them  lying  on  the  roadside.  Aberdeen  Parish  boarded 
out  the  children.  She  complained  to  the  sheriff,  who,  after  hearing  the  character  of  the  woman,  supported 
the  coimcil.  She,  however,  found  out  the  children,  took  them  down  to  a  moss,  and  kept  them  two  or  three 
days  there.  The  guardian  of  the  children  reported  this  fact  and  the  children  were  found  and  boarded 
out  under  new  names.  Here  they  stayed  two  or  three  years  till  one  of  the  children  reported  himself 
to  the  mother.  They  were  therefore  again  removed,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  mother  has  been  writing  to 
them. 

This  woman  is  able-bodied  and  cannot  be  put  in  the  poor-house. 
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Aberdeen. 

Appendix  F  (2). 

Types  of  Applicants  to  Unemployed  Bureau. 

(1)  Marri  -^.  woman.    43.    Husband  in  asylum.    One  daughter. 

(2)  Widow.    40.    Assisted  by  family. 

(3)  Widow.    44.    Her  husband  was  a  stone  polisher  casually  employed. 

(4)  Married  woman.    45.    Husband,  mason,  out  of  work  ;  has  been  employed  at  relief  works. 

(5)  Woman.    47.    Has  left  husband  on  account  of  his  drinking. 

(6)  Widow.    50.    A  little  assistance  from  one  son  who  is  at  present  unemployed. 

(7)  Married  woman,  living  apart  from  her  husband.  Had  children  by  a  married  man  with  whom  she 
cohabited  for  several  years.  He  was  killed.  Parish  offered  to  take  her  and  children  into  poor-house.  She 
refused. 

(8)  Married  woman.    38.    Husband  a  coachmender,  unemployed.    Two  children. 

(9)  Widow,  57.    Gets  assistance  from  family  who  are  working. 

(10)  Woman,    49.    Husband  a  labourer,  unemployed. 

(11)  Widow.    40.    Husband  drowned  at  sea.    One  child  dependent ;  other  two  boarded  out. 

(12)  Woman  married.    30.    Three  children  dependent.    Husband  a  casual  stone  polisher;  he  drinks. 

(13)  Single  woman.    55.    One  boy,  14.    Chargeable  to  an  outside  parish. 

(14)  Married  woman.    27.    Two  children.    Husband  casually  employed. 

(15)  Widow.    51.    One  child  dependent ;  other  members  of  family  working. 

(16)  Widow.    26.    Parish  relief  for  three  children. 

(17)  Married  woman.  Four  dependents.  Husband  in  asylum.  Relief,  which  had  been  stopped  because 
of  misconduct,  is  now  renewed. 

(18)  Widow.    48.    Engaged  at  fish-houses,  potato  gathering,  etc. 

(19)  Widow.    55.    Gets  assistance  from  grown  up  members  of  family. 

(20)  Married  woman.    49.    Now  struck  off  the  list  as  husband  is  earning  18s.,  and  there  is  no  family. 

(21)  Widow.  23.  One  child.  She  wanted  worlc,  as  husband  was  in  delicate  health  and  not  able  to  do 
much. 

(22)  Married  woman.  42.  Husband  living  in  Newcastle  sends  a  small  contribution  weekly,  not  enough 
to  support  her  and  two  children. 

(23)  Married  woman.    53.    Husband  out  of  work. 

(24)  Widow.    47.    In  town  only  one  month  ;  formerly  of  Liverpool,  where  she  kept  a  boarding  house. 

(25)  Single  woman.    22.  Laundress. 

(26)  Woman.  22.  Divorced  by  husband.  Since  then  she  has  been  getting  casual  work.  She 
drinks. 

(27)  Single  woman.  44.  Employed  at  farm  work  dming  summer ;  season  finishes,  however,  when  the 
potato  work  is  over,  and  does  not  start  again  till  beginning  of  April. 

(28)  Married  woman.  39.  Husband  living  apart.  She  kept  him  out  because  of  bad  usage  ;  she  ia 
trying  to  get  aliment  from  him.     The  parish  won't  help  because  her  husband  is  alive.     She  has  six  children. 

(29)  Single  woman.    49.    Casual  work  in  fish-house. 

(30)  Single  woman.    Casual  work. 

(31)  Single  woman.    30.    Was  in  service  but  dismissed  ;  applies  for  a  like  situation 

(32)  Married  woman.    31.    Family  of  five.    Husband  unemployed. 

(33)  Single  woman.    17.    Dismissed  from  mill  for  carelessness. 

(34)  Married  woman.    24.    Husband  a  painter  unemployed. 

(35)  Widow.  33.  One  illegitimate  child  dependent.  She  is  now  in  poor-house  and  2  children  are  boarded 
out  by  parish. 

(36)  Married  woman.    22.   Husband  unemployed.    She  worked  during  the  summer  in  fish-curing  works, 

(37)  Widow.  74.  No  children.  Rent  for  one  room  £2  lis.  5d.  ;  arrears  of  rent,  £1  5s.  7|d.  She  gets 
3s.  out-relief  from  parish.  Her  last  employment  was  housekeeping  for  which  she  got  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  daily  ; 
but  she  had  to  leave  through  ill-health.  Since  then  she  has  had  casual  work,  charing,  etc.  She  is  an  old 
woman  suffering  from  bronchitis. 

(38)  Widow.    36.    Two  dependents.    Rent  for  two  rooms  £8,  arrears  £4  ;  husband  was  a  dock  labourer 
She  wants  charing. 

(39)  Deserted  wife.  40.  Four  dependents.  Rent  for  three  rooms,  £9.  Husband  was  a  jobbing  waiter. 
She  has  been  a  laundress,  and  wants  charing  and  general  housework.  Two  of  the  children  get  free  mea's 
from  the  Educational  Trust. 

429— C.  4  A 
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Appendix  F  (4). 


One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Families  ox  the  Out-Door  Roll  who  have  Incomes  from 
other  sources  of  £1  a  week  and  over,  july,  1907. 
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4  0 

97 

X  < 

A 

V 

^1 
0 1 

A 
U 

4 

y 

i  s 
0 

A 
0 

oq 

-O 

A 
U 

9^ 

2b 

A 
0 

6 

1 

1    4  4 

2  0 

90 

A 
V 

•^1 

A 
U 

4 

1 

Q 

y 

q 

i  0 

A 

0 

q 

o_' 

A 

u 

q  ^ 
00 

A 

0 

9 

1    3  11 

3  0 

•JO 
o  — 

A 

yj 

Oo 

A 
U 

11 

q 
0 

q 
0 

D 

2d 

A 

u 

b 

6 

I    4  11 

10  0 

91 
X  J. 

0 

V 

^1 

O  i 

A 
V 

10 

q 
0 

1 

\  0 

A 
U 

0^ 

A 

u 

.iO 

A 

6 

4  8 

6  0 

90 

XV 

R 
U 

oc 

I) 

7 

o 
O 

y 

q 
0 

A 

q/? 
ob 

A 

q  0 

oy 

A 

6 

6  6 

4  0 

9^ 

X 

A 
V 

90 

A 
O 

6 

4 

1  A 

lU 

'  q 
0 

A 

0 

9f; 

A 

9t3 

Jo 

A 

u 

6 

4  '8 

■3  0 

A 

V 

48 
40 

A 
U 

8 

b 

A 

4 

A 

q  < 
04 

A 

q  0 
00 

A 
(J 

8 

4  9 

4  0 

41 

A 

V 

40 

A 
U 

9 

5 

A 

u 

A 
4 

A 
U 

98 
-0 

A 

u 

qo 
Ox 

A 

u 

5 

6  5 

2  0 

99 

XX 

A 
V 

94 
x4 

A 
U 

4 

a 
0 

A 

u 

0 

A 

q 

oO 

A 

\  A 

40 

A 
U 

9 

4  5 

4  6 

97 

X  f 

A 

SI 
0 1 

C 
D 

6 

0 

q 
0 

9 

b 

qA 
oO 

A 

q.o 

o2 

b 

7 

4  8 

2  6 

40 

A 

u 

49 
4x 

0 

9 

A 

4 

9 

0 

0 

o2 

A 

0 

0  ^ 
0( 

0 

10 

3  8 

6  0 

00 

A 
\J 

4,( 
44 

A 
U 

7 

b 

3 

4 

0 

46 

b 

50 

6 

9 

5  7 

3  0 

O  i 

R 
0 

04 

D 

5 

b 

J 1 

4 

0 

34 

6 

38 

6 

8 

4  10 

4  0 

9^ 

XO 

0 

97 
X  ^ 

R 

0 

6 

4 

7 

3 

0 

23 

0 

26 

0 

7 

3  9 

2  6 

46 

0 

48 

6 

8 

6 

1 

3 

0 

29 

6 

32 

6 

5 

6  6 

4  0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

7 

4 

6 

6 

0 

32 

0 

38 

0 

7 

5  ^ 

2  6 

25 

6 

28 

0 

3 

9 

4 

3 

0 

28 

0 

31 

0 

5 

1  6 

33 

0 

34 

G 

6 

5 

9 

4 

0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

6 

T  4 

4  0 

25 

6 

29 

6 

5 

5 

11 

6 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

5 

4  0 

20 

0 

24 

0 

6  ! 

4 

0 

3 

0 

38 

0 

41 

0 

10 

4  1 

3  0 

29 

9 

32 

9 

3 

10 

11 

4 

0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

6 

5  4 

C  0 

22 

0 

28 

0 

6 

4 

8  , 

4 

0 

27 

0 

31 

0 

7 

4  5 

6  0 

3G 

0 

42 

0 

7 

6 

0 

4 

0 

26 

0 

30 

0 

8 

3  7 

6  0 

22 

0 

28 

0 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

30 

0 

32 

0 

8 

4  0 

12  0 

34 

0 

46 

0 

12 

3 

10 

3 

6 

33 

6 

37 

0 

7 

5  3 

6  0 

34 

0 

40 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

0 

23 

6 

31 

6 

/ 

4  6 

4  0 

21 

6 

25 

6 

5 

5 

1 

5 

0 

50 

0 

55 

0 

10 

5  6 

4  6 

23 

6 

28 

0 

7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

24 

0 

3 

8  0 

3  0 

32 

0 

35 

0 

7 

5 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

3  7 

3  0 

20 

0 

23 

0 

5 

4 

7 

2 

6 

33 

0 

35 

6 

3' 

11  10 

6  0 

27 

0 

33 

0 

8 

4 

1  : 

3 

0 

26 

0 

29 

0 

5  t 

5  9 

3  0 

20 

0 

23 

0 

4 

5 

9 

4 

0 

26 

6 

30 

6 

7  i 

4  4 

4  0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

6 

4 

10 

6 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

12  : 

5  6 

4  0 

35 

0 

39 

0 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

26 

0 

30 

6 

7  i 

4  4 

2  0 

29 

9 

31 

9 

3 

10 

7 

8 

0 

23 

0 

31 

0 

7  ; 

4  5 

6  0 

46 

6 

52 

6 

9 

5 

10 

6 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

6  i 

5  C 

4  0 

27 

0 

31 

0 

7 

4 

5 

429-C. 
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550  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAW  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 

APPENDIX  G. 


GREENOCK  PARISH. 


Appendix  G  (1). 


A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Receipt  of  Out-relief,  is  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. 


02 

c 

CO 

umber. 

Condition. 

® 

<l 

0) 

C 

IE 
Dh 

Occupation. 

CO 

bp 

C 

jmber  ( 
jartmei 

c 

Re  re  arks. 

Q 

1 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 

47 
17 

16 

2 

Charing 
Moulder 
Laundry 

s. 
11 

6 
7 

d. 

0 
7 
0 

s. 

3 

d. 

0 

2 

s. 
3 

d. 

2, 

Decent  case. 

2 

Widow  - 

75 

Washing 

3 

0 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

Receives  Is.  6d.  a  month  from 
Ladies'  Society. 

3 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 

44 
21 
19 

4 

Labourer 
Domestic 

17 

3 

8 
6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

4i 

Lodger  earning  18s.  pays 
10s. 

4 

Spinster 
Daughter  - 
Grand-daughter 
Grand-daughter 

59 
36 
16 
15 

6 

Mill 
Mill 

7 

6 

5 
0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

Lives  with  an  illegitimate 
daughter,  who  is  married 
to  a  carter  earning  24s.  a 
week. 

5 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

35 
11 

4 

Washing 
Milk  girl 

10 
1 

6 
6 

8 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Cleans  a  public  house  at  3s. ; 
generally  gets  3  days  wash- 
ing at  2s.  6d. 

6 

Widow  - 

38 

2 

Washing 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Occasionally  cleans  windows 
and  makes  6d.  in  addition. 

7 

Spinster 

69 

Charing 

3 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

An  eccentric  old  person.  She 
says  that  all  she  wants  is 
enough  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
that  2s.  is  sufficient.  She 
says  she  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  taking  too  much 
from  the  parish. 

8 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

59 
30 

Mill 

8 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Two  female  lodgers  at  Is. 
each  for  lodgings  only.  She 
also  gets  3s.  a  week  for 
keeping  an  infant  for 
another  woman  during  the 
day. 

9 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Son  - 

45 
17 
15 

2 

Scone-baker 
Dairy 
Shipyard 

1 
4 
7 

0 
3 
0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

Daughter  sleeps  at  home. 

10 

Widow  -       -  - 
Son  - 

47 
15 

2 

Washing 
Putter-in  to 
a  rivetter. 

7 
7 

6 
0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

11 

Widow  • 

35 

3 

Bag  store 

10 

0 

3 

0* 

1 

1 

9 

*Relief  is  given  in  provisions. 

12 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

45 
21 
18 
14 

4 

Mill 
Domestic 
Mill 

8 
3 
5 

0 

6 
0 

7 

6 

2 

3 

Daughter  (14)  idle  at  last 
report. 
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Greenock. 
Appendix  G  (1). — continued. 


A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Receipt  of  Out-relief,  in  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. — continued. 


Number. 

Condition. 

Age. 

Dependents. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

Out-relief. 

to 

o  c 

-Q 

S  ^ 
C  cS 
S  & 

c 

n 

Remarks. 

1  ^ 

1  o 

Widow  - 

01 

K 

0 

Lodging  house 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 
10  0 

3 

s. 

4. 

d. 

7 

3  males  at  4d.  a  night,  3 
females  at  4d.  a  night. 
She  and  all  the  children 
sleep  in  one  big  room. 

14 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Son  -       -  - 

43 
20 
17 

1 

Shop  girl 
Foundry 

7 
9 

0 
0 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Son  is  at  present  out  of  work. 

15 

Wife  - 
Daughter  - 

43 
15 

3 

Charing 
Domestic 

2 
2 

6 
6 

6 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Deserted  by  husband. 

16 

Widow  - 

63 

- 

Charing 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1 

2 

9 

Is.  6d.  a  month  from  Ladies 
Society.  Female  lodger 
pays  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

17 

Wife  - 
Daughter  - 

41 

3 

Charing 
Rope  work 

6 
7 

0 
0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

4 

Also  does  washing,  1  or  2 
days  a  week,  at  2s.  6d. 
She  is  deserted  by  her 
husband,  who  is  a  fireman 

18 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

Daughter  - 

Son  ■ 

43 
24 

22 

14 

4 

Shop  girl- 
draper's. 
Shop  girl — 

baker's. 
Dockyard 

10 
7 
5 

0 
0 
0 

8 

0 

3 

4 

10 

The  house  is  clean  and  tidy. 

19 

WidoAv  - 

33 

2 

Mill 

8 

6 

4 

0 

1 

1 

9 

Is.  a  week  from  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society. 

20 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

42 
15 

4 

Mill 

6 

0 

6 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2  male  lodgers  at  lis.  a  week. 
Father  of  youngest  child 
(illegitimate)  gives  2s.  6d. 
a  week. 

21 

Widow  -       -  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  • 

41 
25 
15 

4 

Foundry 
Mill 

Idle 

8 

0 

2 

3 

3 

No  help  from  societies. 

22 
23 

Wife  - 

Widow 

Daughter  - 

Son  - 

Daughter  • 

46 

42 
18 

17 

14 

2 
3 

Bag  store 

Chemical 
works. 

Template 
maker. 

Milk  girl 

10 

11 

15 
3 

0 

0 
0 
3 

3 
3 

0 

0 

1 
3 

2 
3 

lOi 
11 

Husband's  whereabovits  nn 
known. 

This  girl  also  gets  her  food 
at  the  dairy. 

24 

Spinster 

53 

Small  shop 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Lives  alone. 

25 

Widow  - 
Son  - 

Son  - 

Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

48 
20 

19 

17 
15 

4 

Apprentice — 

joiner. 
Apprentice — 
plumber. 
Mill 
Mill 

8 
8 

5 

5 

3 

0 

0 
0 

8 

0 

2 

3 

21 

2 

No  help  from  anj^  society. 

26 

Widow .       -  - 

76 

Charing 

1 

6 

2 

6 

I 

1 

! 

3 

S-  nile  decay,  poor-looking 
untidy  person. 
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Greenock. 
Appendix  G  (1). — continued. 


A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Receipt  of  Out-relief,  in  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. — continued. 


IS 

a 

Condition 

Age. 

Dependents. 

Occupation, 

Earnings. 

Out-relief. 

Number  of 
Apartments. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

27 

Widow  - 

Daughter  - 
Son  - 

51 

18 
16 

2 

Chaiing  and 

washing. 
Tea  rooms 
Rivet  heater 

s. 
7 

8 
7 

d. 

0 

0 
0 

s,  d. 
3  0 

2 

s. 

3 

d. 

4^ 

i 

28 

Widow  - 

68 

Lodgers 

6 

0 

3  0 

3 

3 

6^ 

29 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 

72 
30 

28 

: 

Carter 
Domestic 

Idle 
6  0 

4  0 

The  daughter  pays  the  rent. 

30 

Widow  - 

66 

- 

Tea  hawker 

3 

0 

3  0 

1 

2 

9 

Acquaintances  assist  with 
food.  She  is  a  decent  person. 
No  help  from  societies. 

-31 

Wife  - 

Brother 
Brother 

25 
- 

2 
- 

Heckler  in 

Mill. 
Carpenter 
Message  boy 

9 

15 
5 

3 

0 
0 

4  0 
- 

- 

Lives  with  her  mother,  who 
only  keeps  house.  Hus 
band  in  desertion. 

-32 

Widow  - 

36 

2 

Lodgers 

lU 

b 

4  0 

3 

4 

3^ 

Lumbago,  partial  disable- 
ment. Has  three  lodgers 
at  3s.  6d.  each. 

33 

Widow 

26 

2 

Chemical 
works. 

12 

0 

4  0 

Pays  8s.  for  board  and  lodg- 
ings. Friends  and  acquaint- 
ances assist  her. 

34 

Widow 

34 

5 

Charing 

0 

8 

10  0 

2 

3 

Usually  gets  a  day's  cleaning 
at  2s.  6d.,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  8d.  She  gets 
2s.  from  Ladies'  Society. 

35 

Widow 

40 

3 

Laundry 

9 

6 

6  0 

2 

3 

A  very  decent  person. 

36 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

39 
15 

3 

Washing 
Laundry 

5 
5 

0 
6 

6  0 

2 

3 

4 

No  help  from  any  societies. 

'O  i 

Illegitimate 

daughter 

34 
17 

— 

Mill 

i 

6 

3  0 

2 

3 

1 

Blind  bnt  dops  a  lit'.tlA  Vion5:A 
work  and  sewing.  Receives 
2s.  6d.  from  the  Blind 
Mission  every  month ;  and 
£1  twice  a  year  from 
church. 

38 

Widow 

71 

Sewing  and 
knitting. 

1 

0 

3  0 

2s.  from  ladies'  society ; 
10s.  twice  yearly  from 
church ;  1  female  lodger 
at  2s. 

39 

Spinster 

67 

Charing 

3 

6 

3  0 

2 

3 

4 

-^iO 

Widow  - 

28 

2 

Charing 

5 

6 

3  0 

2 

3 

0 

Cleans  town  hall.  Brother 
lives  with  her  and  pays 
Is.  a  night. 

^1 

Wife  - 
Daughter  - 
Son 

40 
17 
14 

3 

Charing 
Domestic 
Message  boy 

12 

3 
4 

0 
6 
6 

6  0 

2 

3 

5| 
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Greenock. 
Appendix  G  (1). — continued. 


A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Eeceipt  of  Out-relief,  in  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. — continued. 


Number. 

Condition. 

Age. 

Dependents. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

o 

JM  umber  of 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

42 

Widow  - 

T  )q  11  or  n  'i' AT 

Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

47 
21 

16 

18 

3 

Charing 

V^llcllliLal 

works. 
Chemical 

works. 
Chemical 

works. 

s.  d. 

5  3 
8  0 

6  0 
6  0 

s.  d. 

6  0 

2 

s. 

2 

d. 
10 

Cleans  town  hall.    At  time^^ 

v-ilJCO   CL          V  o    W  aSii  1  li 

43 

Widow  - 
Son  - 

4] 

1  0 
10 

4 

Sewing 
Message  boy 

5  0 

o  U 

6  0 

2 

3 

9 

Stout    able-bodied  woman. 
15s.    monthly    from  the 
Sailors'  Orphan  Fund.  2 
female  lodgers  at  Is.  3d., 
Is.  6d. 

1 

Spinster 

67 

- 

Sells  firewood 

1  0 

2  6 

1 

2 

6 

Is.  6d.  monthly  from  ladies' 
society.    10s.  three  times- 
yearly  from  church.  She 
is  a  chronic  dyspeptic. 

45 

Widow  - 

32 

2 

Charing 

3  0 

4  0 

2 

2 

6 

Female  lodgerpays  Is.  a  week. 
Cleans    a    hall    once  a 
month,  2s.  6d. 

46 

i 
1 

Widow  - 
Grand-daughter  - 

64 

1 

Mill 

9  0 

3  0 

1 

2 

Grand-daughter  has  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  Putative 
father  gives  no  help. 

47 

Widow  - 

38 

2 

Charing 

10  0 

2  0 

- 

Has  free  house,  with  coal  and 
gas,  for  cleaning  ofKce. 

48 

Spinster 
Sister 

SiQt'.A'r 

42 

- 

Charing 

Mill 

7  6 
9  0 

3  0 

2 

2 

6 

Imbecile.    Has  no  help  from 
any  society. 

49 

78 

Oc  W IIJ 

(outworker). 

3  6 

1 

2 

6 

dilapidated  state.  Receives 
Is.   6d.    a    month  from 
Ladies'  Society,  and  £3- 
yearly  from  church. 

50 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

72 
27 

Charing 
Mill 

0  7h 
9  O" 

3  6 

1 

1 

H 

Partial   disablement  ;  bron- 
chitis.   Is.  6d.   a  month 
from  Ladies'  Society. 

51 

Widow  - 

71 

Sewing 

1  0 

3  6 

-  1 

Senile  weakness. 

52 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

80 
41 

Knitter 
(outworker). 

8  0 

3  6 

! 

Senile  decay.     She  has  free 
house,  with  coal  and  gas, 
for  cleaning  otRce.    Is.  6d. 
monthly  from  ladies'  so- 
ciety.   10s.  twice  yearlv 
from  church. 

53 

Widow  - 

65 

Charing. 

3  1 

3  8 

3 

3 

7h 

Male  lodger  at  3s.  6d. 
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A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Eeceipt  of  Out-relief,  in  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. — continued. 


Number. 

Condition. 

Age. 

Dependents. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

Out-relief. 

Number  of 
Apartments. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

Widow  - 

Grand-daughter- 

1  D 

- 

Mill 

s. 

6 

d. 
0 

s. 

O 

d. 

0 

2 

s. 

2 

d. 

c 

Another  grand-daughter  on 
the  roll.  One  male  lodger 
at  lis.  Is.  6d.  monthly 
from  Ladies'  Society. 

00 

Spinstsr 
Sister 

1  0 

16 

School  girl 
Mill 

7 

0 

D 

Girl  lives  with  her  grand- 
mother, who  is  on  the  roll 
at  3s.  weekly  ;  two  apart- 
ments, 2s.  7|d. 

56 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Son  - 

48 
20 
17 

2 

Shop  girl 
Apprentice 
rivetter. 

9 
12 

0 
0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1  lodger  at  6s. 

57 

Widow  - 

Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

42 

16 
14 

3 

Quilt-making 
at  home. 
Mill 
Mill 

3 

9 
5 

0 

6 
6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

7i 

'  2 

-58 

Widow  - 

37 

4 

Washing 

7 

6 

6 

0 

2 

2 

An  able-bodied  woman. 

oy 

Widow  - 

to 

9 

Charing 

7 

6 

u 

9 

9 

't 

Also  does  an  occasional  day's 
washing  at  2s.  6d. 

60 

Wife  - 
Son 

Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

42 
20 
18 

1  4. 

3 

Putter-in 
Rope-work 
Mill 

Idle 
8  0 
5  0 

4 

6 

2 

3 

0 

Deserted  by  her  husband. 
Son  had  his  hand  injured 
at  his  work ;  usually 
makes  12s. 

61 

Husband 
Wife  - 

Illegitimate 

Daughter. 
Daughter  - 
Son  - 

46 

20 

18 
15 

1 

Washing 

Mill 
Aluminium 
work. 

5 

7 
5 

0 

10 
0 

4 

0 

2 

3 

n 

Chronic  Bronchitis.  3s.  6d. 
from  Foresters'  Society, 
Is.  from  Medical  Aid  So- 
ciety. Wife  sells  firewood 
and  makes  about  Is.  a  week 
ihe  illegitimate  daughter 
doing  nothing ;  two  months 
ago  she  was  selling  novels 
from  door  to  door,  and 
making  4s.  to  6s. 

62 

Widow  - 

30 

3 

Washing  and 
Charing. 

9 

6 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Charing  2s.  a  week  regular. 
Washing  2  or  3  days  at 
2s.  6d.  Last  week  she  had 
3  days 

63 

Widower 
Mother 
Half-sister  - 

39 

Washing 
Laundry 

5 
6 

0 
0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Disease  of  spine  :  confined  to 
bed.  He  sometimes  makes 
mats — Is.  a  week.  The 

64 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter 
Daughter 
Daughter 

86 

18 
20 
14 

2 

Bag  Store 
do. 
do. 
do. 

10 
10 
10 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 

2 

2 

9 

Receives   Is.  6d.    from  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
A  grumbling  old  person 
who  does  not  think  she 
has   enough.     She  stays 
with  a  married  daughter 
who  has  been  deserted  by 
her  husband. 
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Appendix  G  (1). — continued. 


A  Complete  List  of  Families  in  Eeceipt  of  Out-relief,  in  which  there  are  Female  Wage-earners. — continued. 


Number. 

Condition. 

Age- 

Dependents. 

Occupation. 

Earnings. 

Out-relief. 

CO 

o  a 

u  ® 

ca  a 
s  u 

3  Oh 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

85 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

49 

20 

- 

(  Knitting 
I  Cleaning 
Upholstering 

s. 

1 

10 

d. 

6) 
6/ 
6 

s. 

3 

d. 

6 

1 

s. 

2 

d. 

9 

Very  stout  woman,  complains 
of  bronchitis.  She  receives 
15s.  twice  yearly  from  W. 
Parish  Church. 

66 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

43 
17 
14 
21 
19 

3 

Rivet  heater 
Putter-in 
Bag  store 
Bag  store 

10 
7 
7 
7 

0 
0 
0 
6 

3 

0 

2 

2 

6 

67 

Widow  - 

39 

2 

Bag  store 

8 

6 

4 

0* 

1 

2 

6 

*Relief  given  in  provisions. 
Another  woman,  no  rela- 
tion, keeps  the  children 
when  she  is  at  work. 

68 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

41 

3 

Charing 
Domestic 
Domestic 

6 
5 
3 

5 
6 
6 

6 

0 

2 

3 

41 

In  addition  she  gets  one  or 
two  days  at  scrubbing — 2s. 
6d.  a  day.  The  daughters 
sleep  at  home. 

69 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

52 
18 
15 

1 

Mill 
Mill 

9 
9 

8 
5 

2 

6 

1 

2 

G 

Has  lost  a  leg. 

70 

Widower 
Daughter  - 

78 
33 

Tailoress 

12 

6 

3 

0 

2 

3 

U 

Rheumatism  and  defective- 
sight. 

71 

Husband 
AVife 

69 

Charing 

2 

G 

6 

0 

2 

2 

5 

Has  lost  a  leg,  and  is  unable- 
to  work  from  debility.  A 
sober,  decent,  old  couple. 
Medical  Aid   Society  Is 
monthly. 

72 

Husband 
Wife 

Daughter  - 

77 

23 

Hosiery 

8 

0 

2 

2 

5 

Senile  decay..  2s,  from  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
Wife  in  bed  :  wholly  dis- 
abled by  paralysis.  Daugh- 
ter was  a  knitter  making 
8s.  to  10s.,  buit  is  idle.  A 
grandson  stays  with  them. 

£'01 
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APPENDIX  H. 


PORT-GLASGOW  PARISH. 


Appendix  H  (V, 


Illustrative  Cases  of  Women,  with  Dependent  Children,  in  Receipt  of  Out-Relief. 

(1)  Mrs.  A.    Respectable  widow.    Four  dependents,  one  deformed.    Lives  in  a  house  with  a  kitchen 
and  a  small  bedroom  off  the  lobby  (with  no  through  ventilation),  for  which  she  pays  4s.  5d.  per  week. 

Family  : — 

Son,  apprentice  in  shipyard,  12s.  per  week. 
Daughter  in  mill,  lOs.  per  week. 
7s 

6s 

Son,  message  boy,  6s.  per  weelc. 
Total  income  for  family,  41s.    Out-relief,  6s. 

(2)  Mrs.  B.  Widow.  Five  dependents,  one  delicate.  Rent  Is.  9d.  a  week,  for  kitchen  and  small  ber"- 
room. 

Family  : — 

Son,  apprentice  blacksmith,  10s.  per  week. 
,,  ,,         rivetter,  10s.  per  week. 

„  in  baker's  shop,  10s.  per  week. 

This  woman  is  classed  as  unsatisfactory  ;  she  drinks  and  neglects  her  children.  One  child  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  months,  through  neglect.  Five  shillings  out-relief  is  given  on  condition  that  she  stays  at  home 
and  minds  the  children. 

(3)  Mrs.  C.    Widow.    Three  dependents.    Rent,  for  one  small  apartment,  8s.  9d.  a  month. 

Family :--  .  , 

Son,  18.    Cabdriver,  12?.  per  week.   " 

Daughter,  14,  message  girl,  4s.  per  week. 

This  woman  goes  out  charing,  at  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.    Out-relief,  8s. 

(4)  Mrs.  D.  Widow.  Two  dependents.  One  apartment.  This  woman  works  in  a  mill  at  123.  a  week  ; 
comes  home  at  meal  times,  but  of  course  has  no  time  to  prepare  a  regular  meal  for  herself  or  her  children. 
She  "  is  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  "  and  goes  to  a  mission.  After  her  husband's  death  she  did  not  apply 
for  relief,  a  friend  sent  in  her  name.    She  now  gets  43.  from  the  parish  and  "  finds  it  a  great  assistance." 

(5)  Mrs.  E.  Widow.  43.  Three  dependents.  Lives  in  a  house  of  one  room  and  kitchen,  for  which 
slie  pays  14s.  a  month,  and  has  a  cousin  house-keeping,  and  two  men  lodgers  at  12s.  a  week  each. 

Family 

Son,  apprentice  carpenter,  15s.  per  week.  ^ 
,,  sheet-iron  worker,  9s.  per  week.  ; 
y  Daughter,  goes  with  papers,  3s.  per  week. 

She  has  £5  a  year  from  the  Clyde  Trust,  her  husband  having  been  a  diver,  and  well  liked.    Out-relief,  6s.. 

(6)  Mrs.  F.    Widow.    36.    Two  dependents.    Room  and  kitchen, 

This  woman  was  left  a  widow  in  1902,  and  since  then  has  "  knocked  about  "  a  good  deal.  At  that  time 
she  was  living  in  a  poor  locality,  with  her  stop-children.  They  left  her  and  she  removed  to  a  better  locality 
and  kept  lodgers.  Later  she  went  into  lodgings  herself,  but  was  uncomfortable  there  and  moved  to  the  present 
house,  in  which  she  lets  the  room  to  a  lodger  at  2s.  6d.  She  earns  8s.  6d.  in  the  mill,  and  gets  4s.  parish 
relief.    Her  children  attend  school  regularly. 

(7)  Mrs.  G.    Widow.    A  pauper  by  descent,  third  generation.    Two  dependent?.  ,  j 

Family  : —  .  ^  ..• 

Daughter,  6s.  6d.  per  week. 

4s.         „       „  ■ 
Son,  8s.  per  week. 

This  woman  lives  in  a  dirty  slum  house  and  she  and  her  family  are  in  filth  and  ragj.  Her  husband  was 
able  to  earn  £2  a  week  but  they  were  totally  unfit  to  m.%ke  a  right  use  of  the  money. 

429.  4  B  2 
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Port  Glasgow. 

Appendix  H  (2). 

T^iST  OF  Time  Wages  for  the  Different  Classes  of  Artisans  and  Labourers  in  a  Clyde 

Shipbuilding  Yard  (54  Hours  Week). 

Plater   33s.-36s. 

helper   29s.  3d. 

„      boy  (template)   14s. 

Eiveter  •   33s.  9d. 

Holder-on   22s.,  25s.  10d.-273. 

Heater   12s.-15s. 

Putter  in   8s. 

Blacksmith   328.  6d.-38s.  3d. 

„       apprentice  begin  os.,  finish   lis. 

Hammerman         ...........  21s. 

Boy  (steam  hammer)   9s. 

Joiner    -    37s.  l^d, 

„      apprentice  -   os.-lls. 

Slipper   33s.  9d. 

Caulker  33s.  9d.-42s.  9d. 

Packer  -  •  33s.  9d. 

Gathering  scrap   17s.-18s. 

Engineer's  labourer   20s. 

Holeborer   32s.  Id. 

Holecutter    -   24s. 

Painter  -   40s.  6d. 

Redleadcr   24s.-26s. 

Carpenter   37s.  Hd. 

.,      apprentice       .       .........  9s.-21s 

„      labourer  -   18s.-23s 

Engineer  ,  -       -       -  37s.  l^d. 

Turner   378.  l|d. 

Borer   25s.-26s. 

Storekeeper   24s. 

Boy  in  store         -    6s.-7s. 

Gateman  -  20s 

.,     boy  6s. -7s. 

Sawmill  labourer  18s. 

Aged  men  clearing  up   16s.-18s. 

Fireman   23s.-30s. 


Appendix  H  (3). 

Nature  of  Relief  Afforded  to  the  318  Cases  (Dependents  Included)  Relieved  on 

November  15th,  1906. 

Outdoor  relief  roll : 

Resident  in  parish         'j  151 

In  other  parishes  -       -  -18 

—  169 

Poor-house  inmates  : 

Greenock    ---38 

Other  parishes    2 

—  40 

-Lunatic  poor  : 

Greenock  Asylum  -       ■  40 

Other  asylum.«  .......--..-2 

Private  dwellings  -  '--7 

—  49 

In  other  institutions  : 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor   ' 

Children  : 

In  Smyllum  (Lanark)     -       -       -  26 

Industrial  schools  ---1 

Boarded- out  in  Port  Glasgow  -7 

„  in  country  -   19 

—  53 

Total   318 

I'able  of  the  p  )or  on  outdoor  relief  roll  : — 

Males.  Females. 

Poor  persons  under  20  years  of  age     -       ...^--       .--.8  2 

Poor  persons — disabled — between  20  and  60  years  of  age  18  13 

Women  with  dependent  children  under  14  years  of  age  —  41 

?oor  persons  60  years  of  age  and  upwards,  all  certified  unfit  for  work  sufficiently  to 

maintain  themselves   23  64 

Total   49  120 
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APPENDIX  K. 


KILMARNOCK  PARISH. 


Appendix  K  (1). 


A  Complete  List  of  Female  Wage-earners  into  whose  Families  Out-relief  ls  Give.v. 


No. 


Family. 


Widow  - 
Daughter 


Widow  - 


10 


11 


i3 


Wife 
Son 


Widow  - 
Son  - 

Widow  - 
Daughter 
Daughter 

Widow  ■ 


Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter 

Widow  - 


Widow  - 
Daughter 

Widow  - 


Husband 
Wife  - 
Daughter 
Daughter 


Widow  - 

Husband 

Wife  - 
Daucjhter 


14  i  Wife 


15 

16 
17 


Widow  - 
Daughter 

Widow  - 

Widow  - 
Daughter 


Age. 


35 
15 


75 

37 
14 


47 
19 

45 
18 
15 

65 


34 
17 
15 

34 


77 

33 

31 


Depen- 
dent 
Children. 


22 
15 


70 

63 

58 
20 

50 


68 
24 

40 

40 
15 


Occupation. 


Earn- 
ing?. 


Carpet  factory 
Message  girl 


Warper 

Small  shop 
Brush  factory 


Charing 
Engineer 

Sewer 
Mill 

Tobacco  factory 
Charing 


Assists  a  carrier 
Mill 

Washiiig 


Mill 

Charinsj 

Mason 
Cotton  mill 

Nursery  worker 

Goes  messages  for  a 
carrier. 
Sewing 
Carpet  factory. 

Charing 


—  i  Carpet  wool  spinner 
4  I  Washing 

1  I      Keeps  a  lodger 

—  I       Pupil  teacher 


s.  d. 
8  0 
Is.  and 
her 
food. 


5  0 


2  6 
15  0 


7  6 
7  0 

1  0 


12  0 
5  0 

5  0 


10  0 


Out- 
relief. 


s.  d. 

3  0 


4  0 


6  0 


8  0 
4  0 

3  0 

6  0 

10  0 

0 
6 

10  0 


Rent. 


4  0 

7  0 

1  0 

5  0 

8  0 

2  6 


8  0 

5  0 

15  0 

12  3 


2  6 

2  0 

10  0 

2  0 


s.  d. 

1  6 


1  7 


2  0 


1  9 


1  6 


Remarks. 


Husband,  .shoemaker, 
37,  left  her  2  years 
ago.  Whereabouts 
not  known.  Has 
sent  nothing  for 
fully  12  month". 


0    9     She  cleans  two  shops. 

A  gi  and-daughtei'  at 
service  gives  her  a 
little. 


Receives  2s.  6d.  a  week 
from  a  local  firm. 


Used  to  have  the  Model 
Lodging  House  to 
clean  at  10s.  a  week. 
She  is  idle  just  now. 

The  husband  is  con- 
fined to  bed  with 
tubercular  abscess. 
The  daughter,  22,  i.s 
in  ill-health. 


The  husband  is  unfit 
for  ordinary  emploj"- 
ment. 


Deserted.  Tm'o  grand- 
children reside  with 
her. 

Daughter  gives  5s.  of 
the  8s. 


Note,  however,  that  the 
15s.  includes  board. 
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A  Complete  List  of  Female  Wage-earners  into  whose  Families  Out-relief  is  Given. — continued 


No. 

Family. 

Age. 

( 

dent 
Children. 

Occupation. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Out- 
relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

18 

Widow  - 
Son  - 

Daughter  - 

d  11.  ^  il  1 0 1 

36 
19 

17 
14 

6 

— 

Clerk 
Message  girl 

A<'TftCQ.tl  (TP  Crivl 

s.  d. 

Gives 
13  0 
6  0 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 

s. 

4 

d. 

0 

\Vimaw  - 

Son  - 

46 
19 

3 

(IVi  a  Ti  n  c 

Engineer 

1  0 

1.  \J 

9  0 

A 
U 

i 

20 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

38 
18 

1 

Washing 
Domestic  service 

£5  half 
year. 

7 

6 

2 

10 

Gets  one  or  two  days 
a  week  at  Avashing. 
Paid  2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  ac- 
cording to  employer. 

21 

32 

3 

Charing 

12  0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

Cleans  the  police  office  \ 
receives  16s.,but  pays 
4s.  for  assistance. 

99 

lo  UilJouUi 

53 

\JHOiL  Lli^ 

3 

0 

1 

7 

23 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

75 
50 

Housewife 
Mill 

r  0 

2 

6 

1 

4 

24 

Widow  - 

35 

5 

Charing 

12 

6 

2 

1 

25 

Widow  - 

66 

Washing 

2  6 

2 

6 

2 

5 

VV  iLlUW 

Daughter  - 

OOtl 

52 
22 

2 

Hon  ^p.wif  e 
Lace  work 

ria  vf,WT\  0'}>t, 

10  0 
9  0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

27 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
oon 

ijon 

49 
26 
9n 

i  o 

2 

Whisky  store 

PP  y  11  not!  UUllOl 

maker. 

f  ~^,r\n  r»Vi   nm  Irl  at 

\J\JOj\j  11  UU.11H.D1. 

10  0 
8  0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

The  daughter,  26,  gives 
6s.  of  her  10s. 

28 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

33 
15 

6 

Message  girl 

3  0 

10 

0 

Keeps  a  lodger  who 
pays  12s.  for  board. 

29 

Widow  - 

28 

2 

Steam  laundry 

7  0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

30 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

44 
14 

1 

Keeps  a  lodger 
Fruiterer's  message 
girl. 

5  0 
4  0 

6 

a 
D 

q 

31 

Widow  - 

30 

2 

Lace  work 

6  0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

Resides  with  her  mothei 

32 

Husband 
Wife  - 
Son  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 

42 
41 
18 
16 
15 

6 

— 

— 

Slater 
Butcher 
Lace  work 

— 

18  0 
11  0 
3  6 

10 

0 

4 

0 

Son,  18,  gives  lis. 
Husband  reported  to 
be  drinking. 

33 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 

46 
20 
17 

1 

Washing 
Engineer 
Tweed  mill 

10  0 
4s.  to 
6  0 
5  0 

4 

6 

3 

10 

Daughter  - 

14 

Draper's  shop 

34 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

78 
30 

Carpet  factory 

8  0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

35 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

37 
16 

3 

Washing 
Bonnet  work 

6  0 

6 

0 

2 

3 

She  does  an  odd  day's 
washing  at  2s.  6d. 

36 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 
DauG;hter  - 

44 
19 
18 
15 

2 

Mangle  and  small  shop 
Carpet  factory 
Hosiery  factory 
Carpet  factory 

9  0 
7  0 
5  0 

4 

0 

4 

3 
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A  Complete  List  of  Female  Wage-earners  into  whose  families  Out-relief  is  Given. — continiied 


No. 

Family. 

Age. 

j  Depen- 
dent 
j  C  hildren 

Occupation. 

1 

Earn- 
ings. 

Out- 
relief. 

Rent. 

Remarks. 

37 

Widow  - 
Grand-daugh 

ter. 
Niece  - 

72 
17 

22 

1 

— 

1 

Tweed  mill 
Tweed  mill 

s. 
8 
10 

d. 

0 
0 

s. 

2 

d. 

6 

s. 

d. 

Bakes  1  peck  of  flour 
a  week. 

38 

Widow  - 
Son  - 

Son  - 
Daughter  - 

51 

22 

16 
15 

— 
— 

Housewife 
Lather 

Brass  moulder 
]        Message  girl 

Gives 
15  0 
8  6 
3  6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

39 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

75 
51 

— 

j 

Laundry 

7 

u 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Confined  to  bed. 

40 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

44 
15 

1 

Washing 
Fruiterer's  message 
girl. 

6 

0 

3 

0 

41 

Widow  - 

31 

4 

Mill 

7s. 

a 
o 

to 

A 

8 

0 

2 

0 

42 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

37 
14 

3 

Mangling 
Lace  work 

0 

10 

0 

2 

5 

43 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 

63 
39 

— 

Charing 

5 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

44 

Widow  - 
Son  - 
Daughter  - 
Son  - 

43 
18 
17 
14 

2 



Engineer 
Carpet  factory 
Message  boy 

11 
7 
5 

0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

45 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Daughter  - 

35 
15 
14 

2 

Keeps  lodgers 
Tailoress 
Hosiery  factory 

11 

9 
5 

0 
0 
6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

An  old  woman  lives 
with  her,  paying  63. 
for  board. 

46 

Widow  - 
Daughter  - 
Son  - 

41 
19 

17  : 

4 

Keeps  lodger 
Solicitor's  office 
Engineer 

3 
6 
8 

0 
0 
0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Son  in-law  lives  with 
her. 

47 

Spinster 

50 

Mill 

5 

0 

2 

6 

1 

3 

48 

Widow  - 

27 

2 

i 

Muslin  mill 

9 

0 

4 

0 

49 

Girl 

14 

Hosiery  factory 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Orphan ;  lives  with 
sister. 

50 

Widow  - 
Son  - 

Daughter  - 

54 

22 

16 

3 

~  i 

1 

Coal  miner 
Hosiery  factory 

Gives 
3  6 
6  0 

5 

0 

t 

i 

3 

7 

\ 

Appendix  K  (2). 

Number  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes  Relieved  in  Kilmarnock  Parish  over  a  Series  of  Years. 


Year  ending 
May  15th. 

Paupers. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Year  ending 
May  15th." 

Paupers. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

1891 

415 

197 

612 

1899 

500 

149 

649 

1892 

436 

168 

604 

1900 

455 

211 

666 

1893 

436 

157 

593 

1901 

477 

235 

712 

1894 

439 

169 

608 

1902 

482 

223 

705 

1895 

436 

165 

601 

1903 

482 

244 

726 

1896 

447 

155 

602 

1904 

518 

222 

740 

1897 

471 

198 

669 

1905 

543 

250 

793 

1898 

500 

182 

682 

1906 

568 

294 

S62 

429-C.  4  C 
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568  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress  : 

Appendix  0  (2). 


Glasgow. 


Return  of  Outworkers  as  at  Is't  May,  1907,  after  deducting  "Eepeats." 


Prepared  by  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Glasgow. 


Total. 

Central  ------ 

139 

230 

369 

East      -       -       -  - 

154 

22 

176 

West     -       -       -      L  - 

74 

12 

86 

South    -       -  - 

289 

47 

336 

JS'orth  

255 

52 

307 

North-west    -       ^       -       -  - 

33 

2 

35 

South-suburban     .       -       .  . 

69 

2 

71 

Kinning  Park       .       .       .  . 

10 

0 

10 

Total  ... 

1,023 

367 

1,390 

APPENDIX  0  (3). 


On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  diagram  prepared  by  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Glasgow,  showing  the  amounts  by  which  the  earnings  of  out-workers  in  various  trades  rise  above  or  fall  below 
an  estimated  "living  wage  "  of  10s.  Id.    {See  pp.  265-6). 
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Average  Wage 
Outside. 

s  d. 



8.  d. 

Shirt  Finishing 

13 

13  6* 

17 

10  10 

j>  )) 

1 

7  6 

1 

5  1 

}>  )' 

17 

9  7t 

— 

»)  )j 

16 

6  it 

— 

— 

i>  >) 

14 

10  Gl 

— 

— 

9> 

3 

9  4 

■J 

7  3 

11  )) 

3 

8  0 

12 

5  1 

■))  }y 

1 

8  1 

— 

— 

•J)  >> 

5 

7  6 

3 

14  1 

)>  J» 

2 

10  5 

2 

3  9 

>j  )) 

3 

6  4 

— 

— 

Shirt  Machining 

1 

17  7 

1 

12  8 

))  >» 

99 

13  1 

— 

— 

J)  J) 

2 

17  2 

— 

— 

»>  >) 

1 

15  8 

2 

7  6 

Slop  Department 

— 

— 

8 

8  5 

Slop  Machining 

— 

IG  11 

-- 

— 

2 

19  7 

— 

— 

Slop  Finishing 

3 

7  3 

— 

— 

Slop  and  Shirt  Finishing 

— 

— 

5 

0  3 

Underclothing 

1 

13  9 

3 

6  8 

<  n 

25 

17  0 

— 

— 

J) 

— 

15  6 

1 

9  2 

>) 

2 

18  1 

— 

— 

)) 

— 

— 

2 

5  1 

.  " 

2 

9  2 

1 

6  7 

3 

14  1 

1 

5  8 

Hosiery 

2 

13  4 

4 

4  10 

Stay  and  Corset  Making 

2 

12  9 

2 

10  0 

Cap  Finishing 

— 

— 

6 

7  1 

)>  ») 

2 

10  7 

2 

9  8 

Shawl  Fringing 

5 

8  2 

4 

4  10 

Umbrella  Machining 

4 

21  4 

9 

12  5 

i>  >) 

2 

18  1 

Umbrella  Covering 

< 

16  0 

13 

13  3 

i>  )) 

2 

11  6 

1 

7  2 

Waistcoat  Making 

1 

10  2 

j>  )) 

2 

7  4 

Trouser  Finishing 

1 

19  1 

1 

5  9 

2 

7  0 

Tailoring 

2 

11  8 

*  51;^  hours  per  week.       f  47  hours  per  week.      %  44  hoars  per  week. 

429  -C.  4  E  2 
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Earnings,  Relief,  and  Eent  of  Pauper  Out-workers. 


Note. — The  earnings  are  from  the  employers  books  and  are  for  weeks  actually  worked  ;  if  idle  weeks  were 
included  the  averages  would,  of  course,  be  less. 


Glasgow. 

Go  van. 

Case  No. 
Appendix 
0(5). 

Earnings, 
Average 
Weekly. 

Out-Relief 
Weekly. 

Rent 
Weekly. 

Case  No. 
Appendix 
0(6). 

Earnings, 
Average 
Weekly. 

Out-Relief 
Weekly. 

Rent 
Weekly. 

1 
3 
4 
8 
9 
11 
13 
14 
15 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 

25 
29 
30 
31 
32 
34 

s.  d. 

7  4 
10  3 

8  11 

2  6 

3  8 
6  6 
3  9 

9  2 

5  6 

6  4 

3  1 

4  0 
4  3 

10  5 

1    1 0 
1    1  u 

7  10 

1  41 

11  0 

G  9 
3  10 

12  2 

s.  d. 

5  0 
2  6 
5  0 
2  6 

5  0 

2  6 

3  0 

4  0 
3  0 

2  6 

3  0 

2  0 
7  0 

3  0 

^  fi 
-J  \j 

7  0 

6  0 

4  0 
■1  0 
3  0 
3  0 

s.  d. 

3  2 

2  3 

3  5i 
2  6 
2  8 
2  7 

2  71 

3  91 
2  3 

2  2 

3  4f 

2  0 

3  4 
3  10-1 

3  7 

4  4i 

2  3 
4  0 

3  0 

2  0 

3  10^ 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
30 

s.  d. 
10  2 
6  9 
6  1 
5  8 

5  6 

6  7 
8  8 
6  2 
2  0 

1  7 
6  6 
5  0 

A  1 

4:  1 

4  2 

5  9 

6  8 
4  1 

10  0 
4  4 

4  9 

7  1 

5  1 

2  2 

3  6 

s.  d. 
6  0 
2  6 
2  6 

5  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  6 
2  6 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 
12  0 

9  A 

5  0 

2  0 
5  0 

9  0" 

3  0 
3  0 
5  0 
3  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  6 

s.  d. 

6  0 
3  7 

1  8 

2  6 

3  7 

3  8 
2  8 

4  0 
1  4, 

1  4^ 

2  9 
2  6 

^  D 

2  4 

1  5 

4  3 

2  9 
2  9 
2  3 

2  11 

5  0 

3  8 
2  3 
2  0 

21 

130  5 

77  6 

63  11 

24 

132  4 

i 

97    G  ' 

69  8 

Average 

6  2|- 

3  8 

3  0 

Average 

5  6 

4  1 

.  2  11 
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Appendix  0  (9). 


Comparative  weekly  earnings  of  Paupers  and  Non-Paupers. 
Note. — S  — Single.    M— Married.    W — Widow. 


To  he  read  in  perpendicular  columns. 


Shirt  Finishing. 

Firm  A 
Pauper 
S.  60 
Poor  health 
10s.  3d. 

Firm  C 
Pauper 
W.  65 
Very  decrepit 
7s.  9d. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
M.  43 
Two  dependents 
6s.  8d. 

Firm  H 
Pauper 
M.  48 
Heart  weak. 
7s.  4d. 

Firm  J 
Pauper 
S.  50 
Mind  affected 
3s.  4d 

Firm  A 
Pauper 
W.  67 
Defective  sight 
6s.  4d. 

Firm  C 

Median 
Wage 
10s.  6d. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  76 

4s.  Id. 

Firm  H 
Pauper 
W.  76 
Debility 
6s.  Id. 

Firm  J 
Non-pauper 
M.  40 
To  help  husband's 
w  ages. 
8s.  8d. 

Firm  A 

Median 
Wage 
10s.  lOd. 

Firm  C 

Lowest 
Wage 
6s.  Od. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  34 
Four  dependents 
6s.  6d. 

Firm  H 
Pauper 
W.  67 
Not  very  strong. 
4s.  6d. 

Firm  J  ' 
Non -pauper 

M.  60 
Husband  old 

7s.  Od. 

Firm  A 

Lowest 
Wage 
5s.  8|d. 

Firm  D 
Pauper 
S.  62 
New  to  the  work 
5s.  Od. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  68 

2s.  Od. 

Firm  H 
Non-pauper 
M.  50 

8s.  3d. 

Underclothing. 

Firm  K 
Pauper 
W.  52: 
Two  dependents- 
8s.  lid. 

Firm  B 
Pauper 
W.  80 
Senile  weakness 
10s.  4d. 

Firr  I 
Non-pauper 

lis.  lOd. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  65 

Is.  7d. 

Firm  H 
Non-pauper 
M.  70 

7s.  lOd. 

Firm  K 
Non-pauper 
M.  38 
Husband  weakly 
6s.  lOd. 

Firm  B 
Pauper 
S.  59 
Debility 
3s.  6d. 

Firm  D 
Non-pauper 

lis.  2d. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  61 
Defective  sight 
6s.  Id. 

Firm  H 
Non-pauper 
M.  35 

lis.  9d. 

Firm  K 
Non-pauper 
S.  over  40 
Not  a  good  worker 
6s.  Od. 

Firm  B 
Non-pauper 
M.  36 
Eight  children 
5s.  .3d. 

1 

Firm  E 
Non-pauper 

M.  38 
No  family. 

5s.  Id. 

Firm  F 
Pauper 
W.  72 

8s.  8d. 

Firm  I 
Pauper 
S.  64 
Almost  past  work. 
3s.  9d. 

Firm  K 
Non-pauper 
S.  20-30 
Above  the  average- 
13s.  9d. 

Firm  B 

Median 
Wage 
6s.  4d. 

Firm  E 
Non-pauper 

M.  39 
Inexperienced 
5s.  Id. 

Firm  F 
Non-pauper 
Middle  aged 

8s.  8d. 

Firm  I 
Non-pauper 

M.  45 
Large  family 

3s.  8d. 

Firm  L 
Pauper 
W.  59 
Slightly  paralvsed 
Is.  4^d.'' 

Firm  B 

Lowest 
Wage 
3s.  6d. 

Firm  E 
Non-pauper 

W.  41 
Small  family 
5s.  Id. 

Firm  F 
Non-pauper 
Young  wife 

9s.  3d. 

Firm  I 
Non-pauper 
S.  50 
In-work  er 
9s.  Od. 

Firm  L 
Non-pauper 
W.  60 
Helped  bv  daughter 
12s.  4d."' 

Firm  C 
Pauper 
W.  62 

Debility 
8s.  4d. 

Firm  E 
Non-pauper 
M.  Lives  far 
from  warehouse 
5s.  6d. 

Firm  G 
Non-pauper 

W.  60 
Husband  ill 

8s.  Id. 

Firm  I 
Non-pauper 
S.  24 
In-worker 
lis.  lid. 

Firm  L 
Non-pauper 
M.  56 
Hi2;hlv  skilled 
^2 OS.  9d. 
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Finn  L 
N'on  pauper 

W.  64 
Fair  woi'ker 

lis.  lOd. 

Firm  P 
Non-pauper 

M.  46 
Husband  ill 

8s.  lOd. 

Shirt  Machining. 

Firm  S 
Pauper 

W.  66 
Not  strong 

OS.  Oct. 

Firm  V 
Pauper 
W.  58 
In-worker 
6s.  9d. 

Firm  X 
Non-pauper 

Young 
First  class 
lis.  Id. 

Firm  M 
Pauper 
W.  2  dependents. 
Not  expert 
4s.  3d. 

Tailoring. 

Firm  Y 
Pauper 
W.  47 
Not  constantly 
employed. 
10s.  5d. 

Firm  Y 
Non-pauper 
W.  50 
Not  constantly 
employed  _ 

Firm  P 
Non  pauper 

S.  30 
In-worker 
20s.  6d. 

Firm  S 
Non-pauper 
M.  40 
Works  for  pleasure 

OS.  (Q. 

Firm  V 
Non-pauper 

M.  60 
In-worker 

f^c    1 A 
<jS.  ICl. 

Firm  M 
Non-pauper 
M.  middle  aged 
Can  make  anj^thing 
6s.  Od. 

Firm  P 
Median 
Machinists 
Tn-workers 
21s.  4|d. 

Firm  S 
Non-pauper 

W.  50 
Not  strong 

15s.  8d. 

Finn  V 
Non-pauper 

W.  60 
In-worker 
9s.  lOd. 

Sh/p  Finishing. 

Firm  T 
Pauper 
W.  74 
Health  failing 

Ac      A  A 
4S.  4:U. 

Cap  Finishing. 

Firm  W 
Pauper 
S.  65 

Debility 

ZS.  OU. 

13s.  Od. 

Firm  Y 
Non-pauper 
S.  23 
Not  constantly 
employed 
lOs.  2d. 

Firm  Z 
Pauper 
W.  68 
Very  leeble. 
6s.  6d. 

Firm  N 
Pauper 
M.  47 
Two  dependents 
6s.  7d. 

Firm  P 
Median 
Machinists 
Out-workers 
12s.  5d. 

Firm  N 
Non-pauper 
S.  24. 
In-M'orker 
10s.  6d. 

Firm  P 
Median 
Coverers 
In-work  ers 
16s.  Od. 

Firm  T 
Pauper 
W.  38 

Two  dependents 

\  ^  c  f\A 
I  Is.  Uu. 

Firm  AV 

Non-pauper 
S.  22 
Cripple 

7c.  f\A 
1  S.  OQ. 

Firm  T 

Median 
wage, 
8s.  o^a. 

Firm  W 
Non-pauper 

M.  45 
Good  worker 

ys.  od. 

Firm  N 
Non-pauper 

S.  19 
In-worker 
7s.  lOd. 

Firm  P 
Median 
Coverers 
Outworkers 
13s.  3d. 

Firm  Z 
Non -pauper 
Fairly  old 
8s.  2d. 

Firm  U 
Pauper 
M.  70 
Not  fit  for  much 
4s  2d. 

Firm  W 
Non-pauper 
M.  Good 
average  worker 
9s.  7d. 

Firm  Z 
Non-pauper 
In-worker 
19s.  Id. 

Firm  YY 
Pauper 
VV.  42 
Daughter  helps. 
Joint  pay. 
24s.  4d. 

Hosier!/  Finishing. 

Firm  0 
Pauper 
W.  77 
Slight  debility 
3s.  lOd. 

Firm  Q 
Pauper 
W.  67 
Not  well 
6s.  2d. 

Firm  U 
Pauper 
W.  63 
Rheumatism 
5s.  9d. 

Firm  W 
Non-pauper 
M.  43 
\N  eakly 
7s.  lid. 

Firm  0 
Pauper 
W.  57 
Dyspepsia 
6s.  9d. 

Firm  Q 
Non-pauper 
S.  40 

13s.  Od. 

Firm  U 
Pauper 
W.  34 
Bronchitis 
4s.  Id. 

Firm  W 
Non-pauper 
W.  64 

OS.  Ud. 

Firm  YY 
Non -pauper 
S.  40 
16s.  9d. 

Firm  0 
Non  pauper 
W.  70 

4s.  2d. 

Firm  R 
Non-pauper 

Young 
Out- worker 
7s.  2d. 

Shawl  Fringing. 

Firm  ZZ 
Pauper 
W.  53 
Two  dependents 
3s.  8d. 

Firm  ZZ 
Non-pauper 
Over  60 
4s.  9d. 

Firm  U. 
Pauper 
W.  61 
Bronchial  catarrh 
2s.  2d. 

Firm  X 
Pauper 
W.  64 
Daughters  help 
10s.  lOd. 

Umbrella  Makinq. 
Firm  P 
Pauper 
W.  46 
Delicate 
10s.  2d. 

Firm  R 
Non-pauper 
Young 
In-worker 
9s.  lOd. 

Firm  U 
Non-pauper 
9s.  6d. 

Firm  X 
Non-pauper 
M. 

Five  children 
lOs.  5d. 

Firm  P 
Non-pauper 
M.  30-40 

lis.  9d. 

Firm  R 
Non  pauper 
Young 
In  worker 
13s.  2d. 

Firm  U 
Non-pauper 
Middle-aged 
Young  children 
6s.  2d. 

Firm  X' 
Non-pauper 

Young 
Second  cla-is 

7s.  4d. 

Firm  ZZ 
Non-pauper 
M:  40 
Three  small  children. 
5s.  2d. 
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APPENDIX  P. 


COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  DUNDEE   AND  PAISLEY. 


Appendix"  P  (1). 


Index  Numbers  op  Wages,  Rent  and  Prices*  (Edinburgh  =  100). 


Building 

Trades. 

Engineering  Trades. 

Printing. 

Rent  and 

Domestic 
Servants 
per  1,000. 

Skilled 
Men. 

Labourers. 

Skilled 
Men. 

Labourers 

Prices. 

Dundee 

100 

99 

91 

98 

101 

12 

Paisley 

104 

109 

103 

97 

10.5 

96 

13 

*  "Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes,"  1908  [Cd.  3864]. 


Appendix  P  (2). 

Percentage  of  Occupied  Females  at  ceriain  ages  to  Total  Females  at  these  ages. 


Under  20. 

20  to  35. 

3.5  to  4.5. 

45  to  55. 

55  and  upwards;. 

Dundee 

61-1 

64-1 

44-0 

38-7 

25-4 

Paisley 

56-7 

.51-9 

24-4 

21-8 

16-8 

Appendix  P  (3). 
Occupied  Females,  Infantile  Mortality,  and  Pauperism. 


Percentage  of  Occupied  Females  at  certain  ages 
to  Total  Females  at  these  ages  (1901). 

Infantile 
Mortality 
Average  per 

Pauperism 
per  1,000 

20  to  35. 

35  to  45. 

45  to  55 

1  000  Births 
(1900-1906). 

(1907). 

Dundee 

64-1 

44-0 

38-7 

152 

17-3 

Edinburgh  - 

50-3 

27-0 

23-2 

125 

17-3 

Paisley 

51-9 

24-4 

21-8 

124 

18-4 

Glasgow 

45-5 

23-9 

21-4 

136 

24-7 

Aberdeen 

42-1 

21-7 

21-3 

138 

23-5 

429. 
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APPENDIX  Q. 


GENERAL. 


Appendix  Q  (1). 


Table  showing  PARTicaL.iRS  of  Persons  relieved  otherwise  than  in  Institutions  in  certain 
Parishes  at  31st  March,  1906.    (Excluding  Lunatics.) 


Parishes. 

Total 
poor  of 
all  classes 
ex- 
cluding 
children 
boarded- 
out. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children  under 
16,  other  than 
children  boarded- 
out. 

Children  boarded- 
out,  not  included 
in  preceding 
columns. 

16  and 
under  60. 

ou  and 
upwards. 

1 6  and 
under  60 

fin  o  »i 

uu  ana 
upwards. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aberdeen 

2,632 

116 

143 

543 

619 

604 

607 

129 

96 

Blairgowrie  - 

54 

3 

5 

12 

26 

3 

5 

2 

Dundee 

1,953 

89 

97 

461 

481 

417 

408 

101 

97 

Dunfermline  - 

501 

22 

29 

110 

129 

112 

99 

15 

9 

Edinburgh  - 

3,988 

175 

196 

915 

835 

929 

938 

260 

189 

■Glasgow* 

7,960 

154 

283 

1,794 

1,608 

2,072 

2,049 

1,035 

926 

E,utherglen*  - 

417 

27 

32 

89 

98 

86 

85 

7 

6 

Cathcart* 

156 

7 

9 

35 

31 

35 

39 

11 

3 

Eastwood*  - 

367 

17 

14 

81 

91 

75 

89 

8 

5 

Govan* 

6,314 

285 

237 

1,515 

1,075 

1,613 

1,589 

261 

266 

Greenock 

911 

33 

35 

198 

171 

228 

246 

20 

26 

Kilmarnock  - 

765 

47 

78 

'  147 

204 

130 

159 

17 

24 

Leith  - 

1,613 

181 

172 

305 

304 

319 

332 

46 

39 

Paisley  - 

1,368 

66 

77 

271 

332 

321 

301 

65 

72 

Port  Glasgow 

305 

11 

18 

71 

73 

71 

61 

15 

9 

*  The  City  of  Glasgow  is  situated  partly  in  the  Parishes  of  Glasgow,  Govan,  Rutherglen,  Cathcart,  and  East- 
wood, but  in  most  of  these  Parishes  there  are  other  towns,  e.g.,  Govan  in  Govan ;  Kinning  Park  and  Partick  also  in 
Govan  ;  Rutherglen  in  Rutherglen  Parish ;  and  Pollokshaws  in  Eastwood. 
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Appendix  Q  (2). 

Table  Showing  Loss  or  Gain  of  Population  in  certain  Burghs  and  Registration  Districtr. 


Burgh  or  Registration 

\  J     LJ  O  UO 

Population, 
1891. 

Population, 
1901. 

Increase. 

Excess  of 
Births 
over  Deaths  ii 
inbercensal 

Loss  or  Gain 

Glasgow  (Burgh)   -       -       -  - 

*Doy,iyo 

r/?  1  T  AO 

/  0 1,  /  uy 

102, Oio 

-(-22,982 

Go  van  (Burgh)      .       .       .  . 

Di,ooy 

/  0,  Jo  J 

1  ^  Q  1  Q 

l-±,yii) 

+2,030 

Kinning  rark  (Burgh)  - 

io,D79 

1  •}  Q  o 
I<},O0Z 

1  /  0 

0  '7Q'7 

A7o7 

—  2,614 

Partick  (Burgh)     -       .       -  - 

oo,o3o 

K  i   O  O  O 

o4,zyo 

1  /,76U 

0,792 

-)-8,968 

Cathcart  (District) t 

A  A  Ken 

*4,Od2 

z,82o 

4-1,761 

Kutnerglen  (J_)istrict)y  - 

ID,U4CS 

OA  QQ/1 

/I  OCA 

0,  loU 

+  1,756 

Jtastwood  ( District)! 

^13,74:4 

l0,00D 

1  /?  n  rt 

1,622 

2,123 

-  501 

Ldinburgh  (Burgh) 

*  O  ^  £1  A  c;  £.* 

o1d,oo  / 

A  A  77  1 
4:0,  /  /  1 

.iljblb 

+iy,  155 

Lieitn  (isurgn)       .       .       .  . 

DO,  (  U  / 

>7'7  A  on 

0,  /  0  J 

1  o  osn 

—  l,04o 

Dundee  (Burgh)    -       -       .  . 

10*,  ilo 

iol, I  / 0 

/  ,000 

IO,Udo 

Q  A1  0 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  -       -       -  - 

*124,943 

153,503 

28,560 

17,900 

+10,660 

Paisley  (Burgh)     -       -       -  . 

66,425 

79,363 

12,938 

8,608 

+4,330 

Greenock  (Burgh)  -       -       -  - 

63,423 

68,142 

4,719 

8,083 

-3,364 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

28,447 

34,165 

5,718 

4,009 

+1,709 

Port-Glasgow  (District)  - 

14,708 

16,888 

2,180 

2,652 

-472 

Blairgowrie  (District)  - 

%510 

4,282. 

+  228 

102 

-330 

Dunfermline  (District)  - 

*28,667 

31,697 

3,030 

3,374 

-344 

*  In  these  cases  there  were  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  during  1891-1901,  and  the  population 
given  for  1891  is  that  of  the  area  comprising  the  Burgh  or  District  in  1901. 
t  Exclusive  of  the  portion  within  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow. 
I  Decrease. 


Appendix  Q  (3). 

Table  Showing  Percentage  of  Occupied  Males  at  certain  ages  to  Total  Occupied 
Males  and  to  Total  Males  at  these  Ages. 


Glasgow. 

Edinburgh. 

Dundee. 

Aberdeen. 

Paisley. 

Age. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 

total 
occupied 
Males. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
Males  at 
these 
ages. 

Percen- 
tage of 

occupied 

Males  at 
certain 

ages  to 
total 

occupied 
Males. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
Males  at 
these 
ages. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to  . 

total 
occupied 
Males. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
Males  at 
these 
ages. 

Percen-; 

tage  of 
occupied 
Males  at 

certain 
.  ages  to 
total 
occupied 

Males. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
Males  at 
these 
ages. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupieil 
Males  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Males. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
VI  ales  at 
certain 
ages  to 
total 
.Males  at 
these 
ages. 

Under  20 

17-2 

57-6 

15-9 

50-3 

22-0 

63-7 

20-1 

54-6 

20-2 

56-7 

20  to  35 

42-2 

98-9 

40-4 

95-1 

35-9 

99-5 

,38-3 

96-9 

38-8 

98-9 

35  to  45 

18-4 

99-4 

19-0 

98-1 

17-4 

99-5 

17-0 

98-1 

18-5 

98-6 

45  to  55 

12-8 

98-9 

13-6 

96-5 

13-1 

98-8 

12-7 

97-0 

12-7 

97-6 

55  and 
upwards. 

1  9-4 

86-2 

11-0 

78-2 

11-5 

82-7 

11-8 

79-3 

9-8 

80-2 
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Appendix  Q  (4). 


Table  Showing  Percentage  of  Occupied  Females  at  certain  ages  to  Total  Occupied 
Females  and  to  Total  Females  at  these  ages. 


Glasgow. 

Edinburgh. 

Dundee. 

Aberdeen. 

Paisley. 

Age. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Females. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 

total 
Females 
at  these 
ages. 

Percen- 
•tage  of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 

ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Females. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 

total 
Females 
at  these 

ages. 

Percen- 
tage  of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Females. 

Percer- 

tage  of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 
total 
Females 
at  these 
ages. 

Percen- 

ta  iTf  nf 

occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Females. 

Percen- 
tage of 

occupied 
Females 

at  certain 
ages  to 
total 

Females 
at  these 
ages. 

Percen- 
tage  of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 
total 
occupied 
Females. 

Percen- 
tage of 
occupied 
Females 
at  certain 
ages  to 

total 
Females 
at  these 

ages. 

Under  20 

32-9 

47-8 

27-3 

45'4 

28-6 

61-1 

34-8 

45-5 

36-6 

56  7 

20  to  35 

45-0 

45-5 

47-8 

50-3 

41-9 

64-1 

41-3 

42-1 

43-8 

51-9 

35  to  45 

10-2 

23-9 

11-0 

27-0 

13-4 

44-0 

9-4 

21-7 

9-1 

24-4 

45  to  55 

6-4 

21-4 

-7-1 

23-2 

9-1 

38-7 

6-9 

21-3 

5-5 

21-8 

5o  and 
upwards 

1  5-5 

17-3 

6-7 

17-6 

6-9 

25-4 

7-6 

16-6 

4-9 

16-8 
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LIST  OF  APPENDIX  A'OLUMES  TO  THE  EEPOETS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidknce. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  AVales.  1st  to  34th  Days  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  inainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  I.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  11.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (v?ith  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IL 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days : 
1st  October  to  1 7  th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Manchester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.— Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  iy07  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index  ,r  ,  ,r 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (mth  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Daj's  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VT. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres.— Friendly  Societies,  ETC. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  {with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment.  .  _ 

ilinutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.— Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relatmg  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days  : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XL — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII. — Diocesan  Eeports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigatoes'  IIispoets. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail. 

Appendix  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Paui^erism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI I.— Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
18S6  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  I'elieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  CyrU 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Tyjiical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions"  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Repusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  vsdth 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Pveports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receijit  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical.  - 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIL— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIIL— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Lo^al 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  oF  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXL— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.— List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Litts  of  Oral  and  IN  on-oral  W  itnesses. 
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